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CHAPTER    VII.— CONTINUED. 
BATTLE    OF   SEVEN    PINES, 


5. 


Ji)ift|N  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  Confederate  forces- 
^y  (were  marshalled  for  the  attack.     It  seems  that  three  points 
^r"^' of  attack  were  had  in  view:  the  front  or  centre  and  rieht 
^  ^^and  left  flanks.     According  to  the  plan  of  attack,  General 
Huger  was  expected  to  bring  on  the  battle  by  an  assault  upon 
the  enemy's  left  flank,  but  the  swollen  condition  of  the  water  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  move  his  division  to  that  point.  The 
main  point  of  attack  was  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line  of  en- 
trenchments, w^hich  was  to  be  assailed  by  Major  Gens.  D.  H,  Hill 

Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  by  S.  D.  Pool,  in  office  of  I  ibrarian  of  Con- 
gress, Washin^on,  D.  C. 
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and  Longstreet,  while  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith  at  the  head  of  hi?  divi- 
sion moved  to  the  left  so  as  to  assail  the  right  flank.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  assailing:  columns  was  2:reatlv  impeded  in  manv 
];)laces  by  marshy  and  boggy  grounds  flooded  by  water  from  th.e 

•recent  rain  stornis,  and  covered  by  a  tangled  growth  of  brush- 
wood. For  sometime  in  the  afternoon  the  conflict  of,  the  sharp- 
shooters was  severe.     At  a  late  hour,  the  enemy's  works  were  un- 

.  covered  by  his  line  of  skirmishers  being  driven  in,  and  the  as- 
sault in  front  was  made  with  a  determination  that  nothing  could 

'withstand.  The  great  brunt  of  the  battle  devolved  upon  the  di- 
vision commanded  by  Gen.  D.  TI.  Hill.     Before  it  stood  the  for- 

;midable  line  of  works  and  encampment  of  Major  General  Casey. 

'The  sight  nerved  the  Confederates  for  desperate  work.     Though 

;the  line  of  works  in  front  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  fl.re,  and  the 
numerous  batteries  of  the  enemy  wdth  deafening  thunder,  tore 
the  advancing  lines,  and  rent  them  with  murderous  fury,  yet  the 
glorious  men  led  by  Hill  were  determined  to  have  nothing  less 
than  victory.  Defying  every  danger  and  surmounting  every  ob- 
stacle, they  rushed  forward,  and  mounted  the  enemy's  w^orks  with 
a  triumphant  shout  of  exultation.     The  enemy,  appalled  at  such 

■  an  exhibition  of  unsurpassed  bravery,  gave  w^ay  and  abandoned 
their  works  in  utter  disorder  and  confusion.  With  resistless  ar- 
dor the  brigades  of  Rodes,  Garland,  G.  B.  Anderson,  and  Rains, 
swept  over  the  Yankee  line  of  breastworks,  and  with  unabated 
fury  storming  the  enemy's  camp,  capturing  everything  as  it 
stood,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  while  Casey's  headquarters 
with  his  official  papers  became  one  of  the  trophies  won  by  Con- 
federate valor. 

On  the  left  Gen.  Smith  had  been  less  successful.  The  difficul- 
ties that  impeded  his  advance  were  formidable,  and  he  failed  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  front,  though  desperate  and  bloody 
efforts  were  made.  On  this  part  of  the  line  Gen.  Johnston  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  the  command  devolved  upon 

•Gen.  Smith  who  was  the  Senior  Major  General.     In  front  of  Hill 

.  and  Longstreet,  the  enemy  had  been  driven  about  two  miles, 
when  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

On  'the  followdng  day,  June  1st,  the  Yankees  being  strongly  re- 
inforced, made  an  advance,  as  if  determined  to  retrieve  the  disas- 

-.  ters  of  the  previous  day.     After  a  furious  rencounter  with  a  brig- 
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\ 

I  ade  coiPiinancled  by  Brigadier  General  Pickett,  he  refused  to  press 

I  his  advance  and  became  Cjuiet. 

f  The  battle  of  "'Seven  Pines"  was  a  blood v  affair.     ^^IrClellan  of- 

I  ficially  states  his  loss  at  5.739,  while  some  Northern  writers  have 

j  represented  it  at  10,000.     Many  reasons  exist,  that  incline  us  to 

f  the  opinion  that  the  latter  is  the  more  correct  number.     The  Con- 

f  federates  captured  a  large  amount  of  army  stores,  twelve  pieces 

I  of  artillery,  and  about  six  thousand  stand  of  arms.     But  this  vic- 

I  tory,  though  rather  barren  of  results,   was  gained   at  a  terrible 

I  cost.     The  Confederate  loss  was  over  four  thousand.     In  D.  IT. 

I  Hill's  Division,  which  did  ^the  severest  part  of  the  fighting,  the 

i  •  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  appalling.     The  4th  North  Caro- 

:  lina  carried  into  battle  520  and  lost,  in  killed  and  vrounded,  4G2 

'  men.     The  12th  Alabama  carried  into  battle  408  ;  Colonel  Jones, 

its  commander,  was  killed,  and  205  men  missing  as  killed  and 
wounded. 

From  the  losses  on  each  side,  it  is  evident  that  the  battle  of 
"Seven  Pines,''  was  one  of  no  small  magnitude.  But  so  far  as  re- 
sults are  concerned,  there  were  no  immediate  advantages  realized. 
The  entire  camp  of  one  of  the  enemy's  divisions,  some  army  stores, 
with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  constituted  the  trophies  of  victory, 
which  always  inspire  the  victors  with  confidence  in  tlieir  own 
prowess,  and  invigorate  them  for  other,  and  greater  exertions. 
The  position  won  by  General  Johnston,  was  not  such  as  Vv'as  de- 
sirable to  be  held  under  the  circumstances.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  had  given  the  Yankees  a  repetition  of  the  lesson  which 
he  had  tauglit  thera  at  Williamsburg,  and  which  could  not  lliil 
in  producing  favorable  results. 

Richmond  the  capitol  of  the  Confederacy,  was  now  beleagured. 
An  army  of  130,000  men  was  entrenched  within  six  miles  of  its 
suburbs.  All  eyes  vv'ere  turned  to  this  point,  and  anxiety  for  its 
safety  filled  every  heart,  as  grave  and  important  events  to  the 
Confederacy  v;ere  certainly  drawing  very  near. 

The  gallant  and  accomplished  Gen.  Johnston,  whose  splendid 
military  talents,  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  whole  country, 
had  been  wounded,  and  was  thereby  rendered  unable  to  keep  the 
field  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  army. 

Under  these  circumstances,  President  Davis  appointed  Gen.  R. 
E.  Lee  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Virginia.     Gen.  Lee  had 
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commanded  in  Western  Virginia  during  the  preceding  autumn, 
where  lie  had  manttuvred  with  Rosecranz,  without  any  impor- 
tant resuhs  being  accomplished,  and  as  the  muhitude  generally 
regard  success  as  the  only  test  of  merit,  his  appointment  at  the 
time  inspired  but  little  enthusiasm.  But  Gen.  Lee's  time  had 
now  come.  The  opportunity  was  offered,  and  he  soon  astonished 
the  country  and  the  world  with  the  splendor  ot  his  conceptions, 
the  boldness  of  his  strategy,  and  the  success  of  his  efforts  ;  so  that 
few  could  doubt  his  claims  to  the  rank  of  the  first  Captain  of  the 
age.  Although  the  fortifications  around  Richmond  were  of  im- 
posing strength,  and  had  been  arranged  according  to  the  most 
approved  rules  of  military  science,  yet  Lee  with  his  inferior  num- 
bers had  no  idea  of  v/aitinfr  to  be  attacked  in  his  entrenchments. 

The  brilliant  success  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  had  paralyzed  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  and 
created  dismay  at  Washington.  Gen.  Lee's  first  effort  was  design- 
ed to  increase  that  panic,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sending  any  further  reinforcements  to  McClellan,  and 
at  the  same  time  concentrate  all  his  available  forces  around  Rich- 
mond, assume  the  offensive  and  become  the  assailant.  In  order 
to  disconcert  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
mask  his  intentions,  he  ordered  several  brigades  of  troops,  with 
artillery  to  march  for  Staunton,  as  if  he  intended  to  reinforce 
Jackson  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  thus  enable  him  to  mardi 
upon  Washington.  These  brigades,  transported  upon  the  Central 
Railroad,  were  speedily  thrown  into  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and 
concentrated  near  Staunton.  The  enemy  was  well  advised  of  the 
movement,  believed  it  to  be  real,  and  shaped  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly. The  object  of  Gen.  Lee  was  effected.  The  Yankees 
were  deceived  and  alarmed.  The  brigades  were  ordered  back  to 
Richmond,  with  "Stonewall"  Jackson  and  his  entire  army — leav- 
ing only  a  few  cavalry  in  the  Valley  in  Front  of  the  Yankees,  to 
keep  up  appearances  and  cover  the  deception. 

The  Grand  Army  of  McClellan  had  kept  rather  quiet  since  the 
first  day  of  June.  Its  left  rested  on  White  Oak  Swamp,  while  its 
riglit  extended  a  short  distance  above  Mechanicsville,  a  small  vil- 
lage six  miles  from  Richmond,  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy.  The  course  of  this  stream  is  nearly  parallel  with 
the  James.     Its  width  may  be  estimated  at  about  forty  feet  upon 
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It  is  a  dull  and  sluggish  stream,  of  inconsiderable 
depth,  with  a  large  amount  of  marshy  and  boggy  low-grounds 
contiguous  to  its  channel.  The  lands  along  the  stream  are  gen- 
tly undulating,  with  occasional  ravines  that  terminate  in  the 
channel  of  the  creek.  The  line  of  the  Yankee  army  extended  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  along  the  Chickabominy,  a  large  portion  of 
:  the  left  wing  being  entrenched  on  the  South  side,  while  the  right 

•I  rested  upon  the  northern  banks. 

J  Preparatory  to  the  grand  attack.  Gen.  Lee  ordered  Gen.  J.  E. 

I  B.  Stuart  of  Cavalry,  to  make  a  reconnoisance  in  the  enemy's 

[  rear.     Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  this  dar- 

ing cavalier,  vrith  tvro  brigades,  left  the  vicinity  of  the  Yellov/ 
Tavern,  on  the  Brook  turnpike,  one  mile  West  from  Mechanics- 
ville,  between  midnight  and  da3^break.  and  boldly  threw  himself 
into  the  rear  of  the  immense  host  of  the  enemy,  scattering  his 
pickets  wdierever  found  ;  dispersing  or  capturing  guards  wherever 
met;  routing  and  defeating  detachments  vrherever  encountered  ; 
cutting  the  enemy's  line  of  commiunications  in  his  rear  ;  burning, 
destroying  and  carrying  off  his  stores,  magazines,  supplies,  and 
everything  else,  bringing  off  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners, 
and  making  a  complete  circuit  around  the  entire  Yankee  army^ 
recrossed  tlie  Chickabominy  at  a  point  between  McClellan's  ex- 
treme left,  and  the  James  river ;  passed  safely  and  triumphantly 
through  Richmond  to  his  camp  near  the  Yellow  Tavern.  This 
daring  feat  of  Stuart  astounded  the  whole  Yankee  army.  When 
the  enemy  found  out  that  he  had  penetrated  into  their  rear,  they 
fondly  dreamed  that  they  had  him  in  their  grasp.  From  the  to- 
pography of  the  country,  with  the  Pamunkey  river  on  their  right, 
and  the  supposed  impassible  depth  of  the  Chickabominy  with 
the  James  river  on  their  left,  they  vainly  supposed  that  Stuart 
could  only  return  by  the  same  route  along  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced. Brigade  after  brigade  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  bat- 
talions of  artillery,  was  wheeled  into  line  across  the  only  supposed 
route  of  retreat  which  they  fondly  hoped  was  left  for  the  daring 
Confederate.  Great  indeed  was  their  mortification,  after  weari- 
some hours  of  suspense,  to  learn  that  the  gallant  Stuart  had  safe- 
ly passed  the  Chickabominy  at  an  obscure  ford,  but  little  used, 
and,  with  all  his  command,  was  once  more  in  safe  c[uarters  among 
his  friends. 
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General  McClellan  was  no  doubt  an  officer  of  eminent  military 
abilities, — but  the  rout  of  Banks,  the  defeat  of  Fremont,  Shields^. 
and  Milroy  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  with  his  own  disasters  at 
Williamsburg  and  Seven  Pines,  and  Stuart^s  grand  raid  around 
him,  seem  to  have  so  disconcerted  him,  that  tardiness  marked  all 
his  movements.  This  afforded  Gen.  Lee  ample  time  to  make  his 
arrangements  and  concentrate  his  troops. 

As  the  army  under  General  Jackson  began  to  approach  the 
scene  of  operations,  he  hastened  forward  to  have  an  intervievv 
with  Gen.  Lee.  The  plan  of  attack  was  soon  matured,  and  each 
chief  was  assigned  the  part  he  was  to  execute  in  the  grand  pro- 
gramme. The  26th  of  June  was  designated  as  the  time  for  the 
attack  to  be  made.  On  the  mornins:  of  that  clav,  at  an  earlv  hour,. 
General  Jackson  was  to  march  from  the  western  side  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  throw  his  entire  force  upon  the  right  flank  and 
rear  of  the  enemy  on  Beaver  Dam  creek.  Major  General  A.  P. 
Hill,  supported  by  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Branch,  was  directed  to 
pass  the  Chickahominy  above  ^leadow  Bridge,  and  assail  the  en- 
emy^s  position  beyond  the  village.  As  soon  as  the  Mechanics- 
ville  bridge  should  be  cleared  of  the  enemy  by  the  success  of  Hill. 
i\Iajor  Generals  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  were  to  pass  the  stream ; 
the  latter  to  advance  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Jackson,  while  the 
former  should  reinforce  Gon.  A.  P.  Hill.  These  four  columns 
were  to  sweep  down  the  North  side  of  the  Chickahominy  tovv'ards- 
the  York  River  Railroad.  Jackson's  column  was  to  constitute- 
the  left  and  move  in  advance.  Longstreet  was  to  move  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream  and  in  the  rear  of  the  others,  while  Ma- 
gruder  and  Huger  were  to  hold  their  positions  south  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy. 

The  difficulty  of  marching  large  bodies  of  troops  alang  the  nar- 
row roads  of  the  country  was  so  graat  that  Gen.  Jackson,  with  his- 
well  known  promptitude  and  zeal,  failed  to  reach  the  point  de- 
signated for  his  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  June.  Con- 
sequently, he  was  not  able  to  appear  at  the  point  designated  for 
the  attack  on  the  26th.  The  sound  of  his  guns  was  anxiously 
awaited  by  the  other  chiefs  during  the  forenoon. 

BATTLES   OF   THE    CHICKAHOMINY. 

About  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  A.  P.  Hill  advanced  to.  the  attack. 
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V  Jackson^s  guns  had  been  heard  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  the 

I  bloody  tragedy  began. 

I  The  breastworks  and  camp  of  the  enemy  near  the  village  were 

f  soon  carried  by  tlie  troops  under  A.  P.  Hill,  supported  by  one 

I  brigade  from  the  command  of  D.   H.  Hill.     From  this  position 

I  -  the  Yankees  retreated  abH)ut  one  mile  to  the  rear  to  another  line 

I  of  breastworks  of  much  greater  strength.     The  division  of  A.  P. 

I  Hill  moved  fonvard,  and  soon  a  furious  cannonade  was  opened 

I  and  kept  up  on  both  sides,  until  the  close  of  the  day. 

*  Under  cover  of  darkness  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  en- 

emy's left,  but  Ripley's  brigade  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division  coming 
I  under  a  murderous  and  destructive  fire  of  both  musketry  and  ar- 

tillery, from  a  m-^.sked  position,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  with 
some  loss. 

The  artillery  continued  to  roar  until  nine  o'clock  at  night  when 
the  hostile  forces  lay  dovrn  upon  their  arms,  and  quietly  thought 
I  of  the  coming  morrow.     Thus  closed  the  first  day's  operations. 

I  General  Jackson  was  known  to  be  in  the  right  position,  and 

I  his  movements  on  the  coming  morning,  it  was  confidently  ex- 

1  pected  would  be  attended  wish  important  results.     He  was  in  the 

rear  of  the  enemy's  right.  Duriiig  the  night  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Yankees  to  feel  his  strength,  but  a  fevv-  regiments 
of  infantry  with  one  or  two  batteries  of  artillery  repulsed  the  at- 
tacking force. 

On  the  mcrning  of  the  27th  June,  the  column  of  A.  P.  Hill 
was  in  action  by  the  dawn  of  day.  Gen.  Hill  renevred  his  attack 
upon  the  entrenched  position  of  the  Yankees  at  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  with  great  fury.  For  two  hours  the  battle  raged  fearfully. 
But  the  enemv  soon  discovered  that  the  mio^hty  "StonewalF' 
Jackson  was  closing  in  upon  his  rear.  Consequently  he  aban- 
doned his  entrenchments  and  retreated  in  haste  down  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  stores,  ammuni- 
tion and  clothing,  which  he  was  unable  to  carry  off.  The  col- 
umns of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstrcet  followed  in  pursuit,  while  the 
division  under  command  of  ]^dajor  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  passed  across 
Jackson's  line  of  march,  and  took  position  on  his  left.  Upon  the 
retreat  of  McClellan  from  his  position  on  Beaver  Dam  creek,  he 
had  assembled  a  large  portion  of  his  army  in  a  well  selected  po- 
sition for  defence,  extending  from  a  point  on  the  left  near  Gaiues^ 
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Mill,  with  his  right  resting  a  short  distance  beyond  a  point  where 
two  public  roae\s  intersect,  called  Cold  Harbor.  His  right  was 
covered  from  vievv'  in  many  places  by  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
shrubbery,  and  dense  thickets  of  small  pine,  while  along  his 
whole  front  extended  a  morass  and  rivulet,  which  rising  on  his 
right  emptied  into  the  Chickahominy  on  his  left,  its,  channel 
forming  in  front  of  this  ravine.  His  right  was  supported  by  nu- 
merous batteries  of  field  artillery,  with  their  customary  supports 
of  inltmtry.  An  extensive  range  of  elevated  land  lay  along  the 
left  side  of  the  ravine  formed  by  the  channel  of  the  rivulet.  Plere 
he  had  three  lines  of  battle  formed,  each  protected  by  breastworks. 
The  first  was  in  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  along  the  ravine. 
the  second  a  little  above  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and  the  third  near 
the  top — while  the  crest  was  crowned  with  his  artillery. 

GAINES'  MILL. 

Major  General  A.  P.  Hill,  pursuing  the  Yankees  in  their  re- 
treat from  Beaver  Dam,  advanced  along  the  road  leading  to  that 
place,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line 
of  battle.  He  immediately  attacked  with  great  fury,  relying  upon 
the  support  of  General  Longstreet  who  was  moving  upon  his 
right  and  rear.  The  struggle  was  desperate.  The  battalions  of 
Hill  were  composed  of  men  who  had  volunteered  to  fight  for  the 
independence,  as  they  honestly  believed,  of  their  wronged  and 
injured  country.  Effort  after  effoit  was  made  to  break  the  ene- 
my's lines,  but  as  often  the  bleeding  and  shattered  regiments 
were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  reform  for  a  renewed  effort, 
while  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  from  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
and  from  his  batteries  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  de- 
fended his  left  flank,  was  truly  appalling. 

General  Jackson,  in  obedierice  to  the  command  of  Gen.  Lee, 
had  marched  from  Beaver  Dam  creek  for  Cold  Harbor,  as  the 
opinion  was  entertained  that  McClellan  was  retreating  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  White  House,  on  the  York  river;  and  that  the  col- 
umn under  Jackson  would  be  enabled  to  cut  his  line  of  retreat  at 
Cold  Harbor.  The  heavy  firing  of  musketry  and  artillery  upon 
his  right  satisfied  him  that  A.  P.  Hill  had  been  engaged  for  two 
hours  before  he  reached  this  position,  and  that  instead  of  contin- 
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uing  his  retreat  the  enemy  was  stubbornly  maintaining  his 
ground.  Jackson's  advance  soon  discovered  the  position  of  tlie 
enemy  in  liis  front. 

COLD     HARBOR. 

About  2  oV-lock,  P.  M.,  General  Jackson  made  his  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  right.  Beginning  the  movement  from  his  own  left, 
the  division  of  Major  Gen.  D.  II.  Aill  was  the  first  to  come  into 
action.  These  troops  had  to  endure  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery 
from  a  well  selected  position  ;  but  they  fought  like  men  determ- 
ined to  conquer  or  die.  The  divisions  of  Ewell,  Whiting  and 
Lawton,  with  Jackson's  old  division,  were  brought  into  action  in 
order,  and  the  struggle  soon  became  desperate  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  enemy's  line ;  while  Stuart  with  his  cavalry  was  at- 
tempting to  attack  his  flank  and  rear,  but  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  density  of  the  forest,  presented  difficulties  which 
could  not  be  overcome.  Longstreet  coming  into  line  upon  the 
right,  to  tlie  support  of  A.  P.  Hill,  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon tended  powerfully  to  strengthen  the  attack  in  that  quarter. 
The  fire  of  artillery  was  severely  destructive  to  the  Confederate 
line.  On  the  left  Major  Gen.  D.  PL  Hill  m.ade  an  effort  to  seize  a 
battery  of  the  enemy's  guns  but  was  only  partially  successful,  be- 
ing compelled  to  retire  before  overwhelming  numbers.  But  af- 
ter the  whole  force  of  Jackson  and  Longstreet  had  been  brought 
into  action,  and  the  battle  vx-as  raging  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  front  line,  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Confederates  arose 
to  a  high  pitch.  A  charge  was  ordered.  The  brigades  advan- 
cing with  the  defiant  yell  of  the  southern  soldier,  in  the  face  of 
a  murderous  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms,  charged  the  front 
line  of  the  enemy,  which  was  soon  broken  and  gave  way  at  all 
points ;  falling  back  in  confusion  and  being  pressed  by  the  ad- 
vancing, it  carried  disorder  into  the  second  line,  v.-hich  also  fell 
into  a  panic  arid  p-ave  way — and  the  two  lines  rushing  madly  to 
the  rear  in  wild  disorder  sv/ept  away  the  third  and  a  general 
rout  ensued.  The  artillery  upon  the  crests  of  the  hill  in  the  rear 
joined  in  the  general  tumult.  Many  of  the  guns  were  taken  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  From  one  end  of  the  Yankee  line  to 
the  other,  tlie  panic  carried  away  everything  with  it.  The  only 
effort  the  flying  infantry  seemed  capable  of  making,  was  an  ef- 
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fort  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  The  victorious 
Confederates  pressed  forward,  and  as  the  flying  fugitives  were 
seen  passing  over  the  adjacent  fiekls  to  tlie  rear  in  confused  masses 
they  constituted  an  ir.viting  mark  for  Confederate  riflemen;  and 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  ravines,  all  gleaned  a  ghastly  harvest 
of  their  hostile  carcasses. 

Such  was  the  panic  among  the  Yankee  troops,  that  it  has  been 
said  some  of  their  artillery  opened  fire  alike  on  friends  and  foes 
regardless  of  the  destruction  of  life  caused  thereby,  so  that  the 
hot  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  could  be  checked.  Xight  had 
spread  her  mantle  of  darkness  over  the  scene  before  the  storm  of 
battle  ceased  to  rage. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  conflicts  of  the  war,  and  is 
commonly  spoken  of  among  soldiers  as  "the  battle  of  Gaines' 
Mill,"  or  ''the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor."  The  strong  and  w^ell-forti- 
fied  position  of  the  enemy,  his  numerous  batteries  of  artillery,  the 
dense  thickets  of  undergrovrth  that  concealed  and  screened  his 
front,  his  great  nun:ierical  superiority,  v/ith  the  obstinate  defence 
which  he  made,  constitute  the  powerful  guarantees  of  the  invin- 
cible bravery  of  the  Confederates.  The  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  mount  the  enemy's  works  has  been  claimed  by  different  bodies 
of  troops.  Where  all  fought  so  gallantly,  all  would  seem  entitled 
to  ecpaal  honor.  The  Yankee  writers  admit  their  riglit  vdng  gave 
way  first.     We  will  quote  from  Gen.  Lee  on  the  subject : 

"D,  H.  Hill  charged  across  the  open  ground  in  his  front,  one 
of  his  regiments  having  first  bravely  carried  a  battery  whose  fire 
enfiladed  his  flank.  Gallantly  supported  by  the  troops  on  his 
right  who  pressed  forward  with  unfaltering  resolution,  he  reached 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  broke  the 
enemy's  line,  captured  several  of  his  batteries,  and  drove  him  in 
confusion  toward  the  Chickahomin}^  until  darkness  rendered 
further  pursuit  impossible." 

But,  while  the  division  of  D.  II.  Hill  won  such  well  merited 
testimony  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Lee,  the  enemy's  line  was  broken 
by  other  troops  at  other  points  nearly  at  the  same  time.  During 
the  niglit  ^MeClellan  drew  his  defeated  troops  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Chickahominy.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  terrific.  T-he 
4th  regiment  of  Texas  troops,  Hood's  Brigade,  lost  over  half  its 
members  in  killed  and  wounded.     Twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery, 
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several  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  with  nearly  five  thousand 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 

This  battle  may  be  properly  called  McClellan's  grand  defeat. 
A  general  demoralization  of  his  troops  was  one  of  its  results.  Ef- 
forts to  bring  up  reinforcements  to  the  aid  of  the  retreating  masses 
who  had  been  driven  back,  proved  useless.  These  reinforcements 
broke  in  confusion  before  they  came  under  fire  of  small  arms, 
and  thus  "confusion  became  worse  confounded."' 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  of  June,  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry seized  the  York  River  Railroad  at  Dispatch  Station,  without 
opposition,  and  broke  up  the  track  for  a  short  distance,  while  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Yankee  forces,  burnino;-  the  railroad  brid^-e 
across  the  Chickahominy,  retreated  to  the  South  side  of  the 
stream. 

McClellans  lino  of  communications,  along  which  he  had  re- 
ceived his  supplies  was  now  in  the  possession  of,  and  held  by  the 
Confederates.  It  had  become  apparent,  that  his  only  hope  of  es- 
cape would  be  to  effect  a  retreat  to  James  river,  and  place  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  gunboats  cruising  in  its  vraters. 

Two  divisions,  under  ^hijor  Generals  Magruder  and  Huger. 
had  been  left  on  the  South  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  the  bat- 
tlefield of  the  Seven  Pines,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
and  harrass  him  if  he  attempted  to  retreat.  Having  been  driven 
from  the  North  side  of  the  Chickahominy  and  virtually  surroun- 
ded it  was  generally  believed  that  his  escape  was  impossible,  and 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  surrender.  But  all  such  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  He  passed  along  the  front  of 
Magruder  and  Huger  with  but  little  interruption. 

On  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  '2Sth,  it  was  apparent  to  the 
Confederate  Generals  that  the  enemy  was  in  motion.  Early  next 
morning  the  pickets  of  Magruder  and  Huger  made  the  discovery 
that  the  enemy's  works  in  their  front  had  been  abandoned  and 
that  he  was  in  full  retreat ;  and  although  his  line  of  retreat  was 
so  near  their  position,  yet  they  did  not  deem  it  expedient  or  pro- 
per, under  the  circumstances,  to  attack. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June,  as  soon 
as  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  known  by  Gen.  Lee,  he  ordered 
Longstreet  and  A-  P.  Hill  to  cross  to  the  South  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy and  march  to  the  Long  Bridge  road,  while  Generals 
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Magruder  and  Hiiger  were  directed  to  pursue  the  enemy.  As  he 
was  believed  to  be  retreating  by  the  AVilliamsburg  road,  the  lat- 
ter were  expected  to  disturb  his  rear.  The  column  under  Gen. 
Jackson  was  also  ordered  to  the  South  side  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  a  general  advance  or  pursuit  was  made.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  all  his  works,  and  that  his 
whole  army  was  in  full  retreat — having  destroyed  immense  piles 
of  baggage,  stores,  provisions,  clothing,  camp  equipage,  and  car- 
riages,— burning  and  destroying  whatever  he  could  not  carry. 
Gen.  Magruder,  who  had  marched  with  the  expectation  of  strik- 
ing the  enemy  in  flank,  succeeded  in  coming  in  contact  with  his 
rear  guard  about  noon,  at  Savage's  Station.  The  enemy  had  taken 
up  a  position  in  order  to  dispute  his  advance.  After  some  time 
spent  in  reconnoitering,  he  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon 
with  much  spirit.  The  action  closed  at  dark,  the  enemy  being 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  all  his  works  with  severe  slaughter, 
and  the  capture  of  a  few  hundred  prisoners.  During  the  night 
the  enemy  again  stole  away  and  continued  his  retreat. 

Here  McClellan  abandoned  his  army  hospital  camp,  with  near- 
ly three  thousand  sick  and  wounded.  Everything  along  his 
march  indicated  a  disastrous  retreat  and  rout.  Extensive  lines 
of  pontoon  boats,  with  their  carriages — some  injured  while  others 
bad  been  left  unharmed — baggage  wagons  abandoned,  hordes  of 
mules  forsaken,  with  multitudes  of  sick  and  wounded  lying  along 
the  road  unable  to  follow  the  retreating  army,  while  multitudes 
of  stragglers  and  deserters  were  coming  out  of  the  woods  on  every 
hand  and  surrendering  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

It  was  evident  now  that  McClellan  had  abandoned  the  line  of 
the  Chickahominy,  and  was  aiming  to  gain  a  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  river,  where  he  could  be  in  communication 
with  his  gunboats,  which  would  afford  some  protection  to  his 
flanks,  and  in  which  position  he  could  receive  his  supplies  by 
means  of  his  shipping.  The  enemy  moved  his  forces  by  differ- 
ent roads  in  order  to  gain  this  point.  His  heavy  baggage  train 
principally  moved  by  the  road  that  led  from  Savage's  Station  to 
Charles  City  Court  House.  When  this  train  had  passed  beyond 
the  point  of  danger  on  this  route,  it  changed  direction  and  moved 
across  southward  to  a  place  on  the  James,  called  Harrison's  Land- 
ing. 
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As  soon  as  the  retreat  began,  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy 
was  sent  forward  to  occupy  a  highhmd  called  Malvern  Hill,  over- 
looking the  James,  from  which  strong  position  important  support 
and  protection  could  be  speedily  given  to  the  other  corps  retiring 
before  the  Confederates,  as  well  as  protection  to  the  trains.  The 
other  divisions  of  the  enemy  moved  in  such  order  as  to  make 
some  feeble  show  of  fight. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  whole  of  the  army  under  Gen,  I  ee 
was  pressing  upon  the  retreating  forces  of  Gen.  McClellan,  and 
menacing  their  rear.  On  the  day  before,  Gen.  Holmes  had  been 
ordered  from  the  Southern  side  of  the  James  to  intercept  the  ad- 
vance of  McClellan,  and  prevent  him  from  obtaining  a  position 
on  Malvern  Hill,  His  movement  was  too  slow,  and  the  Yankees 
were  found  in  possession  of  it  and  prepared  to  offer  an  obstinate 
defence,  if  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  them. 

About  noon  on  the  30th,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  came  up 
with  the  enemy,  and  every  indication  seemed  to  point  to  another 
general  engagement.  Jackson  was  striving  to  gain  the  enemy's 
left  flank  and  rear.  A  small  and  sluggish  stream  called  White 
Oak  Swamp  lay  in  his  front.  One  corps  of  the  enemy  had  crossed 
this  stream,  and,  after  destroying  the  bridge,  took  up  position  in 
order  to  dispute  its  passage.  A  heavy  and  spirited  canonade  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides  until  night,  during  which  time  Gen.  Jack- 
son was  enabled  to  throw  some  cavalry  across,  which  reconnoiter- 
ed  the  enemy's  position,  and  returned  without  loss. 

The  place  at  which  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  offering  the 
enemy  battle' was  called  Frazier's  Farm.  The  divisions  of  Huger 
and  Magruder  were  supposed  to  be  in  supporting  distance,  and 
near  at  hand.  But  before  these  troops  reached  the  place,  a  spir- 
ited artillery  duel  had  been  opened  by  Gen.  Longstreet,  which 
soon  brought  on  a  severe  and  bloody  action.  His  numbers  were 
much  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  but  this  gallant  leader, 
scorning  to  hesitate  on  account  of  numbers,  charged  and  broke 
the  enemy's  line  at  nearly  all  points,  captured  a  large  amount  of 
artillery,  and  small  arms,  and  several  hundred  prisoners  includ- 
ing a  General  of  division.  The  darkness  of  night  put  an  end  to 
the  action. 

During  tha  night  the  enemy  in  front  of  Longstreet,  and  the 
corps  that  disputed  the  passage  of  Jackson  across  White  Oak 
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Swamp,  moved  off  in  silence  and  reached  the  position  of  Alalvern 
Hill  in  safety,  leaving  their  wounded,  artillery  and  mncli  bag- 
gage behind  them.  If  Jackson  had  been  able  to  cross  the  White 
Oak  Swamp  at  the  time  he  reached  it,  the  combination  and  co- 
operation of  the  Confederates  would  have  been  sufiiciently  strong 
to  crush  both  of  the  enemy's  columns,  and  probably  to  eifect  the 
-complete  ruin  of  each. 

McClellan  succeeded  in  collecting  his  beaten  and  discouraged 
divisions  upon  a  ridge  of  higldand  in  front  of  Malvern  Hill,  and 
threw  up  strong  entren<;hments,  while  he  collected  and  placed  in 
position  all  his  batteries  of  artillery  amounting  to  three  hundred 
pieces.  General  Jackson  crossed  the  Vv'hite  Oak  Swamp  at  an 
early  hour  on  tlie  first  of  July,  and  his  corps  taking  the  front  he 
soon  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  pickets.  These  being- 
driven  in  the  position  of  the  Yankee  army  was  reconnoitered.  It 
w^as  found  to  be  one  of  great  natural  strength.  The  numer- 
ous batteries  of  artillery,  which  crowned  the  heights,  commanded 
every  approach,  and  could  sweep  every  advance.  As  the  main 
body  of  the  army  began  to  appraach,  Gen.  Lee  soon  formed  the 
plan  of  attack.  Gen.  Jackson  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attacking 
the  enemy's  right,  while  General  Magruder,  supported  by  Gens. 
Holmes  and  Huger,  was  to  conduct  the  attack  upon  the  Federal 
left  wing. 

About  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  }»Iajor  General  D.  H.  Hill  advanced 
to  the  attack  from  the  Confederate  left,  under  a  most  destructive 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  Never  did  men  exhibit  more  dar- 
ing heroism.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  appalling,  but  they 
braved  the  fearful  odds,  and  defied  the  terrible  perils  that  sur- 
rounded them.  Their  bleeding  ranks  became  ragged  and  torn, 
but,  cheered  by  their  gallant  leaders,  their  cry  was  "onward." 
The  first  line  of  the  Yankees  was  broken  and  driven  back  at  this 
point,  their  guns  were  withdrawn,  and  at  this  moment  the  Con- 
federates were  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  victory.  But  thro' 
some  misunderstanding  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's  left  had  not 
been  made ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  throw  heavy  reinforcements 
to  his  right,  so  as  to  overpower  General  Hill.  But  the  position 
gained  by  that  officer  w^as  not  to  be  relinquished  so  readily. 
While  the  gathering  hosts  were  pressing  upon  him,  his  men,  re- 
luctant to  retire  before  Yankees,  fought  like  men  contending  for 
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^  victory  or  death.     Terrible  was  his  loss,  and  equally  terrible  was 

the  loss  of  his  assailants  ;  for  the  skill  of  the  Southron  with  the 
;  rifle,  was  always  better  than  that  of  the  Yankee,     The  former 

I  fought  for  freedom  and  all  the  heart  holds  dear — the  latter  fought 

I  ^but  to  rob  and  enslave.     The  roar  of  artillery  was  terrific.     The 

i  Confederates  were  able  to  bring  but  a  few  pieces  to  bear,  owing  to 

I  the  nature  of  the  grounds,  but  McClellan  had  about  three  hun- 

i  <lred  guns  in  full  play.     The  screaming  and  bursting  of  shells 

j  through  the  air,  the  crashing  of  timber  struck  by  cannon  balls^ 

the  continuous  roar  of  small  arms,  with  the  bellowing  thunders 
'  of  the  heavv  nuns  on  the  irunboats  in  the  James  river,  which  con- 

I  tributed  their  fire  chiefly  to  defend  the  approach  to  the  Federal 

I  left,  conspired  to  clothe  the  scene  with  terror;  while  the  groans  of 

I  the  wounded  and  dying  bespoke  the  horrors  of  war.     The  Angel 

I  of  Death  reaped  an  awful  harvest.     The  brave  General  Hill  and 

I  his  men  were  compelled  to  yield  grounds  which  had  been  gained. 

I  Being  reinforced  by  Gen.  Jackson,  they  still  kept  up  a  spirited 

I  •contest,  with  but  little  change  of  position  until  darkness  closed 

I  4;he  struggle  on  the  Confederate  left. 

I  On  the  right.  Gen.  Magruder  was  not  ready  for  action  until 

nearly  sunset.  His  attack  was  made  with  great  gallantry.  His 
brigade  advanced  to  the  assault  through  an  open  field  of  several 
hundred  yards,  while  the  enemy's  artillery  was  belching  forth 
■destruction,  and  the  deadly  rifle  was  thinning  their  ranks  witli 
fearful  rapidity.  Some  regiments  fell  into  confusion  and  retired; 
others,  though  severely  shattered,  rushed  up  to  the  enemy's  line 
which  gave  way  at  some  points,  while  many  of  his  guns  were 
withdrawn  to  avoid  capture.  Darkness,  however,  closed  the 
bloody  drama ;  and  the  Confederates  lay  upon  their  arms  within 
-a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  foe,  ready,  at  dawn  of  day,  to  fight 
once  more  for  liberty  and  country. 

But  while  the  loss  had  been  severe  on  the  side  of  the  Confede- 
rates, it  had  been  equally  so  among  the  Yankees.  The  demoral- 
ized condition  of  his  troops  was  such,  that  in  connection  with  his 
heavy  losses  within  the  last  week,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  an- 
other general  engagement.  During  the  night  he  again  stole 
away,  and  by  the  daw^n  of  day  on  the  following  morning,  his  rear 
guard  was  several  miles  on  the  road  to  Harrison's  Landing,  where- 

he  found  a  good  militarv  position,  in  which  he  could  be  protectech 
9 
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by  his  gunboats  in  the  river.  Pursuit  was  quickly  made  by  Gen. 
Lee,  but  the  retreat  of  McClellan  had  been  conducted  with  much 
skill  and  strategy.  Indeed,  in  this  particular  he  exhibited  more 
military  talents  than  in  any  other.  He  now  fortified  his  position 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  so  as  to  render  it  almost  impregnable, 
whilst  supported  by  his  fleet  of  gunboats  ;  and  General- Lee,  after 
making  a  careful  reconnoisance,  decided  to  make  no  attack  upon 
the  position,  inasmuch  as  the  sickly  season  of  the  year  was  now 
coming  on,  in  which  the  malaria  of  the  country  along  the  James 
would  certainly  inflict  heavy  loss  upon  an  army  confined  to  its 
banks. 

The  enemy  claimed  the  victory  at  ^vlalvern  HilL  'Tis  true 
they  repulsed  the  assault,  but  they  retreated  in  the  night,  leav- 
ing the  battle-field,  with  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates.  Thus,  technically  it  was  a  Confederate  victory; 
but  it  mo^'c  properly  seems  to  have  been  an  undecided,  or  drawn 
battle. 

The  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates,  in  round  numbers,  amounted  to  5,000  men.  The 
loss  of  the  Yankees  in  this  bloody  battle  has  never  been  correctly 
estimated,  but  could  not  have  been  less  than  that  sustained  by 
the  Confederates.  It  was  a  disastrous  battle.  The  sacrifice  was 
great  without  any  results.  ^Military  officers  entertaining  the 
highest  opinion  for  Gen.  Lee's  abilities  have  deemed  the  attack 
upon  Malvern  Hill  as  unnecessary  upon  the  ground  that  the  en- 
emy was  upon  his  retreat,  and  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederate  General  to  mass  his  forces  upon  the  right  of  the  Yan- 
kees would  have  compelled  a  retreat  from  the  position  without  a 
battle ;  and  that  the  loss  of  human  life  at  Malvern  Hill  was  an 
useless  sacrifice  destitute  of  military  advantages.  But  such  critics 
no  doubt  view  this  subject  from  a  standpoint  different  from  the 
one  occupied  by  Gen.  Lee.  McClellan  had  beleaguered  Rich- 
mond. It  was  the  business  of  the  Confederate  General  to  drive 
him  away.  Malvern  Hill  was  a  position  too  near  the  Capitol,  to 
be  held  by  a  large  and  powerful  army,  for  its  safety.  General 
Lee,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  dislodge  him,  if  possible,  at 
the  earliest  hour  ; — he  fought  for  his  country's  good.  Posterity 
will  do  justice  to  his  name. 

The  success  of  the  Confederate  arms  caused  a  thrill  of  joy 
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tlirougliout  the  country;  yet  that  success,  great  as  it  ^vas,  fell  bo- 
low  public  expectation.  At  one  time  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  the  army  of  McClellan  vrould  be  compelled  to  surrender ; 
but  some  of  the  subordinates  under  Gen.  Lee  failed  to  execute  the 
part  assigned  them  with  the  degree  of  success  which  liad  been  de- 
sired. Consequently  the  Federal  General,  when  driven  off  from 
his  line  of  communication  with  his  base  on  York  river,  from 
which  he  drew  his  supplies — and  w^hile  on  his  famous  retreat,  in- 
formed Ills  government  that  he  had  ''resolved  to  change  his  base," 
— was  successful  in  his  efforts  to  reach  James  river  and  fortifv 
himself  upon  its  banks. 

The  strength  of  the  two  armies  at  the  opening  of  the  battles  on 
the  Chickahominy  may  be  set  down  thus,  from  the  most  reliable 
statistics  obtained  :  The  muster  rolls  of  the  army  under  Gen. 
Lee  are  believed  to  sum  up  92,000  liuiHili'^g  the  army  of  the 
Shenandoah  under  General  Jackson.  But  owing  to  the  casual- 
ties of  the  service  not  more  than  70,000  are  believed  to  have  been 
efficient  or  effective  at  the  commencement  of  active  operations. 

The  forces  under  the  command  of  ^>IcClellan  were  assumed  by 
the  Federal  authorities  to  amount  to  120,000  men  upon  the  Chick- 
ahominy. The  aggregate  losses  in  killed  and  v.'ouiiJoJ  on  each 
side  have  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  although  knov^'n 
to  be  great.  The  Confederates  captured  more  than  10,000  priso- 
ners, including  officers  of  every  rank,  fifty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
thirty-five  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  with  a  vast  amount  of 
stores  and  ammunition. 

General  Lee,  in  his  ofticiai  report  says  : 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Federal  army  should  have 
been  destroyed.  Its  escape  was  due  to  causes  already  stated. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  want  of  correct  and  timely  in- 
formation. This  fact,  attributable  chiefly  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  enabled  Gen.  McClellan  skillfully  to  conceal  his  retreat, 
and  to  add  much  to  the  obstructions  with  which  nature  had  b-e- 
set  the  way  of  our  pursuing  columns.  But  regret  that  more  was 
not  accomplished  gives  way  to  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  for  the  results  achieved." 

The  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  North  were  sadly  blasted. 
The  "Grand  Army,"  under  their  chosen  chief,  had  made  its  "On 
to  Richmond"  march,  arrived  within  six  miles  of  the  Capitol 
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with  ^all  its  splendid  equipments,  and  liad  there  been  defeat- 
ed with  great  loss,  and  driven  off  to  seek  safety  undei*  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gunboats  on  the  James  river.  Heretofore  they  had 
considered  their  chief  as  almoat  invincible,  and  their  extravagant 
eulogies  of  his  military  talents  seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  In 
their  overweening  partialities  they  dubbed  him  "the  Little  Napo- 
leon ;"  but  now  misfortune  changed  Yankee  admiration  into 
sneers,  and  eulogy  into  ridicule.  Many  of  his  officers  desired  to 
be  transferred  to  other  commands  ;  the  Northern  mind  became 
clamorous  for  his  removal,  and  for  another  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army. 

{To  he  Continvcd.) 


THE  MECKLE^VISl'RO  I>E€EAKATIOX,  :?! AY  '20,  1775. 

BY  w^^.  c.  EL  AM,  of  Fayctfcville,  N,  C. 


Oppressed  and  few,  but  freemen  yet, 
The  men  of  jMecklenburg  had  met. 

Determined  to  be  free, 

And  crook  no  coward  knee. 
Though  Might  in  front  and  Treason  at  the  back 
Brought  death  and  ruin  in  their  joint  attack. 

The  Tyrant's  heel  was  on  the  land 
When  Polk  convoked  his  gallant  band. 

And  told  in  words  full  strong 

The  bitter  tale  of  wrong, 
Then  came  a  whisper,  like  the  storm's  first  waves 
"  We  must  be  mdejjcndent,  or  be  slaves!" 

But,  hark  !  What  hurried  rider,  this, 
With  jaded  horse  and  garb  amiss. 

Whose  look  some  woe  proclaims, 

Ere  he  his  mission  names  ? 
He  rides  amain  from  far-off  Lexington, 
And  tells  the  blood-red  news  of  war  begun  I 

Then  Brevard,  Balch  and  Kennon  s|oke 
The  wise  bold  words  that  aye  invoke 

Men  to  defend  the  right 

And  scorn  the  Despot's  might ; 
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Until  from  all  there  rose  the  answering  cry  : 
*'  Wc  liill  he  independent,  or  ice  die  /" 

When  Alexander  called  the  vote, 
No  dastard  "nay's"  discordant  note 

Broke  on  that  holy  air — 

For  dastard  none  was  there ! 
But  in  prompt  answer  to  their  country's  cxill, 
They  pledged  life,  fortune,  sacred  honor — all ! 


I  In  solemn  hush  the  people  heard  ; 

With  shout  and  cheer  they  caught  the  word  : 
"Independence  !  In  that  sign 
I  We  grasp  our  right  divine ; 

|.  For  the  Ty^^^^'s  might  and  the  Traitor's  hate 

i  Must  yield  to  men  who  fight  for  God  and  State !" 

I  ^  The  hero  shout  flew  on  the  breeze  ; 

i  Kushed  from  the  mountains  to  the  seas ; 

I  Till  all  the  land  uprose, 

Their  faces  to  their  foes, 
Shook  off  the  thraldom  they  so  long  had  borne, 
And  swore  the  oath  that  Mecklenburer  had  sworn ! 


I  May  20th,  1S75. 


And  well  those  men  maintained  the  right ; 
They  kept  the  faith  and  fought  the  fight ; 

Till  I\Iight  and  Treason  both, 

Fled  fast  before  the  oath 
Which  brought  the  God  of  Freedom's  battles  down 
To  place  on  patriot  brows  the  victors  crown ! 


[Written  for  '*Oue  Living  and  Olr  Dead.' 
IX  MEIIIORIA^I  OF  GEN.  W.  D.  PEXDER. 


STJJSTG-    ^X    HIS    G-R^VE. 

BY   WILL   LOFTIN   HARGRAVE. 


''Dulce  et  decorum  est,  pro  Pcdria  mori. 

Soldier,  while  the  Spring  so  balraly 
Sighs  in  fragrance,  o'er  thy  head — 

While  thou  sleepest  on  so  calmly, 
Loving  hands  adorn  thy  bed  I 

Let  these  flowers  tell  thy  story  : 
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Bright  and  brief,  in  cl3'ing — blest! 
Let  them  breathe,  '^Pro  Fatria  mori, 
Didce  d  dcconnn  est  /" 

In  our  hearts,  we  proudly  cherisli 

Recollections  of  thy  worth  ; 
Noble  deeds  can  never  perish — 

Virtue  has  immortal  birth. 
Lost  to  us — but  not  to  glory  ! — 

^yarrior,  in  thine  honor  rest ! — 
Sweetly  rest  !     ''Pro  Patrla  mori 

Duke  et  decorum  est  /" 

Brighter  flowers,  noble  Pexdek. 

Mem'ry  weaves  around  thy  name. 
Son  of  Southland  I — brave  defender  ! — 

Love  is  dearer  still  than  Fame.     . 
Rest  thee — in  thy  garments  gory  ; 

War's  grim  emblems  on  thy  breast  !- 
Rest  in  Peace  !     Pro  Patrm  mori, 

Duke  et  decorum  estT 


THE  MECKLEjYB  UR  G  CE.YTE.YjYIAL. 


{Continued  from  June  Number.) 
^  ^  ■^t  i^  ^  ^  -^ 

We  who  are  the  sons  of  North  Carolina,  whether  by  birth  or 
adoptionj  are  fully  sensible,  I  trust,  of  her  just  claims  upon  us. 
We  will  not  neglect  to  review  her  glorious  annals  and  thereby 
kee-p  alive  the  sense  of  our  filial  obligations  to  her.  AVe  can  but 
remember  her  great  contributions  to  the  patriotism  and  states- 
manship of  the  nation  through  all  the  course  of  her  past  history. 
Nor  will  we  fail  to  sustain  the  good  reputation  of  her  sons  for 
their  strict,  obedience  to  law  in  all  its  rightful  claims.  Deeply 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  our  fathers,  we  will  im- 
itate their  example  by  laboring  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country,  and  in  no  event,  under  no  circumstances,  can  we 
be  induced  to  disown  the  political  doctrines  or  become  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fame  of  the  A'enerable  "patriarchs  of  Mecklenburg," 
who,  one  century  ago,  near  the  spot  we  now  occupy,  inscribed 
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I  iheir  names  upon  tlie  very  front  of  the  temple  of  immortality  in 

^  the  act  of  signing  their  names  to  the  first  Declaration  of  Ameri- 

f  can  Independence. 

V  Honor  and  praise  io  the  patriarchs  of  Mecklenburg,  now  and 

»  forever,  and  woe  betide  the  craven  souls  who  may  hereafter  do- 

i  sert  their  principles — 

! 

I  Carolina,  Carolina,  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her, 

While  we  live  wc  ^vill  cherish,  protect  and  defend  her. 


Gov.  Graham  next  introduced  Hon.  John  ^l.  Bright  of  Tennes- 
see, who  delivered  an  eloquent  and  stiring  address.  We  make 
room  for  as  much  of  it  as  our  space  will  allow.     ^Ir.  Bright  said  : 

HON.    MR.    BRIGITT's    SPEECH. 

"J/y  Covntriiriien  and  Fdloiv  Citizens :  Being  a  descendant,  one 
side  of  the  house,  from  the  "Old  North  State,"  and  having  spent 
several  years  of  my  boyhood  under  the  classic  oaks  in  old  Orange, 
my  feelings  kindle  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  on  this 
proud  occasion.  Thousands  of  hearts,  familiar  with  the  cradle 
songs  of  Carolina  far  beyond  the  blue  mountains  in  the  west,  now 
pulsate  in  unison  with  your  own.  Gladly  have  I  come  from  the 
''Great  Daughter,  Tennessee.'"'  to  bear  her  kindly  greetings,  and 
to  mingle  her  voice  in  your  rejoicing.  The  voice  of  her  Legisla- 
ture and  Historical  Society  was  but  the  voice  of  the  State  in  the 
expression  of  her  interest  in  this  celebration.  Children  of  Caro- 
lina I  Sons  of  Freedom  !  Patriots  of  a  common  country  !  This 
celebration  is  the  festival  of  the  heart  upon  the  glorious  memo- 
ries of  the  past. 

"That  people  have  far  sunk  in  degeiieracy  and  have  become  as 
the  dry  bones  of  the  valley,  when  they  feel  no  stir  of  inspiration 
as  the  images  of  their  illustrious  fathers  are  passing  before  their 
eyes.  The  heart,  not  the  head,  of  a  nation  is  the  fountain  of  pa- 
triotism, bravery,  and  virtue.  The  emotional  nature  of  a  people, 
like  the  sea,  contains  the  saline  virtues  which  purify  and  pre- 
serve the  State.  The  living  age  is  but  a  pensioner  on  the  works 
and  wisdom  of  the  past.  :^  ^  *  * 

"And  while  we  have  gathered  around  these  old  altars  of  free- 
dom, and  hoisted  the  flood-gates  of  our  joys,  we  should  not  fail  to 
be  inspired  with  tlie  sublime  virtues  of  our  fathers.     The  "Old 
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North  State"  luis  treasures  of  history  which,  to  the  outer  worlds 
have  long  been  imbedded  in  her  own  bosom,  like  the  rich  ores  ot"~ 
her  mountains.  And  while  her  historians  have  not  been  idle  in 
garnering  up  many  of  her  deeds,  yet  they  have  not  been  embla- 
zoned to  the  world,  nor  the  generations  imbued  with  their  teach- 
ing. All  the  nurseries  of  the  land  ought  to  be  made  vocal  witli 
Carolina's  songs,  and  juvenile  orators  ought  to  make  them  ring 
in  scholastic  declamation  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  land. 
I  "It  is  too  true  that  all  our  Soutliern  States  have  indulged  in  a 

t  .      literary  stupefaction  while  other  States  have  furnished  our  school 

(and  nursery  literature,  in   which,  with  excusable  vanity,   they 
have  painted  the  thrilling  incidents  of  their  own  history.     It  is 
I  time  we  were  tearing  the  poppies  from  our  brows,  and  adorning 

[  them  with  the  bays  and  laurels.     We  have  deeds  and  heroes  that 

I  are  worthy  of  the  tongue  of  a  Demosthenes  and  the  harp  of  a 

I  Homer. 

I  ******* 

I  "The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  fell  upon  North  Car- 

^  olina  like  a  spark  into  a  powder  magazine.     The  explosion  of  in- 

\  dignation  shook  the  colony  to   its  centre,  while  John  Ashe,  then 

\  speaker  of  the  General  Assembly,  rung  the  articulate  echo  into 

I  the  ear  of  Governor  Try  on — '"this  law  idll  he  resisted  to  blood  and  to 

death:' 

"When  the  sloop-of-war.  Diligence,  ancliored  in  the  Cape  Fear 
with  stamped  paper  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  the  brave  men  of 
•Hanover  and  Brunswick,  headed  by  the  heroic  Ashe  and  Wad- 
dell,  prohibited  the  terrified  captain  from  landing  the  cargo  ; 
from  thence  they  marched  to  Wilmington,  beseiged  the  Gover- 
nor's Palace,  and  extorted  from  him  a  pledge,  and  swore  his 
Stamp  Master,  not  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the  law.  Here 
the  king,  parliament,  and  viceroy,  were  all  defied.  Here  we  have 
an  act  flir  transcending  in  daring  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  who- 
were  disguised  as  Indians  to  escape  identity,  while  here  the  act 
was  performed  in  open  day,  the  parties  were  without  disguise  and 
known,  and  it  was  because  they  were  known  that  the  Governor 
capitulated  in  his  castle.  And  yet  the  fact  of  tumbling  the  tea 
into  Boston  harbor  is  known  to  every  school  boy  in  the  land,  and 
the  last  celebration  of  the  event  was  held  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
National  Capitol. 
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"All  the  liistories  of  North  Carolina  concur  in  the  fact  that  it 
suffered  more  from  the  oppressions  of  the  government  officials 
than  any  other  one  of  the  American  colonies.  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  Governors  from  Sir  William  Berkley  to  Josiah 
Martin,  seemed  to  regard  the  colony  but  as  a  royal  plantation', 
the  people  but  as  serfs,  the  true  object  of  government  but  a  source 
of  thrift  to  its  officials,  and  the  "sword  but  a  sceptre.'  " 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
gulation, concluding  his  account  as  follows:  '' 

^''Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  immortal  that  tJteirs  was  the  first 
battle — theirs  wc^  the  frst  libation  of  blood — theirs  was  the  first 
vicarious  sacrifice  offered  on  the  altar  of  American  Liberty.  Let 
not  a  breath  soil  the  fame  of  the  patriots  of  Alamance.  Their 
battle  stood  upon  as  high  ground  of  merit  as  the  Battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  all  the  other  battles  before 
the  4th  of  July,  177G — resistance  to  oppression.  They  were  the 
Hampdens  and  Sydneys  of  America,  and  they  deserve  a 
jnoaument  heaven-high  to  their  memory.  Let  no  one  despise 
the  day  of  small  things.  The  pebble  in  the  brook  may  change 
the  course  of  the  river  which  afterwards  bursts  through  moun- 
tain barriers  and  floats  a  nation's  commerce.  So  one  bold  resolve 
may  change  the  course  of  empire.  In  a  few  years  all  the  colonies 
were  caught  in  the  draught  and  were  borne  along  on  the  rushing 
tide  of  revolution.  *  *  *  *  The  ground  texts  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  were :  ^^Xo  taxation  uithout  repre^scntation.'^  ^'Rcsist- 
ance  to  tyranny  is  obedience  to  God.'^  All  tlie  colonies  were  now 
burning  with  resistance.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
resounded  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida.  It  was  borne  by  relays 
of  heralds,  day  and  night,  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  the  coast  to  the  mountains.  The  AUeghanies  shouted  it  to 
the  Cumberland,  awakening  the  settlers  on  the  Watauga,  and 
sending  the  echoes  far  beyond  to  the  hunters  of  Kentucky,  who, 
on  receiving  the  news  named  their  camping-ground  Lexington, 
now  the  site  of  a  flourishing  city,  in  memory  of  the  battle-ground 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  patriots. 

"Upon  receiving  the  news,  the  patriots  of  ^Iccklenburg  swarmed 
from  the  'Tlornet's  Nest."  They  met  in  Convention  on  the  19th, 
and  continued  in  session  into  the  20th  ^Lay,  1775  ;  on  which  day 
they  gave  to  the  world  the  Mtcklenbur^/  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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This  declaration  was  not  the  child  of  patriotic  frenz}',  which  was 
not  expected  to  outlive  the  paroxysm  vrhich  gave  it  birtli.  It 
was  the  result  of  profound  wisdom,  sagacity  and  statesmanship." 

He  next  brought  before  the  immense  audience  the  mental  pro- 
cess through  which  our  ancestors  passed  in  arriving  at  the  period 
of  independence.     He  then  said  : 

i'They  saw  that  they  were  already  pursued  with  the  fierce  ava- 
rice of  tlie  mother  country,  and  that  the  fruits  of  all  tlieir  labor 
were  subsidized  to  support  the  extravagance  of  the  home-govern- 
ment. They  saw  the  home  government  with  one  hand  reaching 
to  her  East  India  possession,  and  with  the  other  reaching  to  her 
American  Colonies  for  revenues,  and  by  her  Navigation  Act  as- 
serting absolute  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies.  And 
when  they  looked  into  the  breast  of  their  own  Colony,  tliey  saw 
it  lacerated  and  torn  with  the  rugged  harrow  of  extortion  and 
taxation,  and  in  Governor  Tryon  they  saw  a  scourge  and  a 
tyrant  who  had  his  counterpart  in  Warren  Hastings,  the  rapaci- 
ous Governor  of  British  India.  Following  the  logical  drift  of  re- 
flection to  the  end — they  saw  that  if  they  stood  still  they  would 
forever  remain  provincial  tributaries  to  the  mother  country, 
doomed  to  political  slavery,  perhaps,  like  Sepoys  farmed  out  to 
the  rapacity  of  an  East  India  Comipany.  If  they  resisted  without 
dissolving  their  political  bands,  they  would  be  regarded  by  the 
nations  of  the  errth  as  in  rebellion  against  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and,  while  they  might  enlist  their  sympathies,  they  could 
not  gain  their  alliance.  Thus  cut ,  of  from  a  national  future — 
without  guarantee  for  life,  liberty,  property  or  domestic  happi- 
ness— with  no  assurance  of  foreign  aid — with  no  star  of  hope, 
with  no  bow  of  pro^ni-e  pointed  on  the  lowering  future,  they  turn- 
ed their  eyes  from  this  picture  of  appalling  gloom.  With  faith 
in  God,  they  saw  no  path  of  esca]'  •  ^-xcept  that  v^diich  was  illum- 
ined b}'  the  light  which  flashes  from  the  patriot's  sword.  They 
saw  no  sovereign  remedy  for  their  direful  woes,  except  in  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  independence.  And  they  were  the  fikst 
to  reach  the  height  of  this  great  conclusion,  and  the  first  to  em- 
body it  in  a  high  rejoice  upon  the  American  Continent.  In  full 
view  of  the  gibbets  of  Alamance,  vrith  a  full  conviction  that  they 
would  have  to  toil  up  a  path  slippery  with  blood  to  the  grandeur 
of  independence,  yet  tljoir  patriotism  and  courage  towered  and  ex- 
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panded  before  the  danger,  and  burning  the  bridge  behind  them, 
'^,.  "they  hung  their  banners  on  the  outer  walks.''  All  honor  to  the 
1  27  noble  signers  of  the  ]^Iecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independ- 
I  ence  !  Eulogy  cannot  evcrdraw  their  praise,  nor  admiration  sur- 
i  pass  their  merit.  Let  each  name  be  consecrated  to  Freedom,  and 
I       find  a  sanctuary  in  every  patriot's  heart." 

Next  followed  an  agument  to  prove  the  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  20th  May  Resolves.  He  concluded  the  argu- 
ment bv  remarkine: : 

"The  patriots  of  Mecklenburg  made  absolute  and  unconditional 
renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  They  restricted  their  al- 
legiance to  ''God  and  the  General  Government  of  Congress^'  Be- 
lieving that  there  was  divinity  in  success,  with,  sublime  faith, 
they  laid  hold  of  that  God,  who  goes  forth  with  the  armies  of  his 
people,  and  who  raises  up  one  nation  and  puts  down  another. 
Without  the  alliance  of  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  they 
sought  the  alliance  of  Heaven.  They  knew  iliat  Heaven  had 
fought  for  the  people  of  the  ancient  covenant  with  the  stars  and 
the  floods,  the  pestilence  and  the  tempest.  With  pious  hands  the 
Ark  of  Heaven  was  borne  with  our  armies  through  all  the  dark 
vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution.  Thus,  heaven-imbued,  the  pa- 
triots prepared  to  meet  the  coming  storm.  With  active  zeal  they 
soon  made  the  colony  ring  with  martial  sounds  from  the  coast  to 
the  mountains." 

He  then  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  and 
the  Convention  that  met  at  Xewbern  on  April  4th,  1775  ;  the 
fleeing  of  Gov.  Martin  and  his  taking  refuge  on  board  the  British 
fship  Cruiser;  the  Continental  Congress  calling,  on  Sept.  16th, 
for  88  battalions,  apportioning  9  to  Xorth  Carolina,  which  were 
promptly  raised.     He  continued: 

"The  military  record  of  Xorth  Carolina  opened  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruar\',  1776,  with  a  splendid  and  important  victory  at  Moore's 
Creek. 

"Gov.  Martin,  burning  with  revenge,  and  willing  to  regain  his 
lost  authority  at  any  cost,  projected  tlie  plan  of  rousing  the  In- 
dians to  massacre  on  the  frontiers,  the  negroes  to  insurrection, 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  Tories  to  rally  to  the  royal  standard, 
while  reinforcements  vrere  to  be  sent  from  New  York  by  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton,  and  from  England  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  with 
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this  combination  he  was  to  sweep  the  colony  with  desolation  and 
fetter  the  people  with  oaths  of  loyalty.  Gen.  McDonald,  in  exe- 
cution of  the  plan,  had  organized  about  1.500  Highlanders  and 
Tories,  and  attempted  to  form  a  junction  with  the  expected  forces 
at  Wilmington.  He  was^intercepted  at  the  bridge  at  Moore's 
Creek  by  Cols.  Caswell  and  Lillington  with  about  1,000  militia. 
They  entrenched  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  ''uncovered 
the  bridge  and  greased  the  sleepers  with  soap  and  tallow,"  and 
aw^aited  the  charge.  The  enemy  marched  to  the  assault  with 
claymores  drawn  and  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipe  and  the  bugle; 
but  they  soon  recoiled  from  the  galling  tire  which  swept  the 
bridge.  In  turn  the  patriots  charged  across  the  creek.  The  work 
was  short  and  the  most  complete.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  56 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  850  prisoners,  including  the  Gene- 
ral, §75,000  in  money,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  army  stores. 

''This  blow  frustrated  the  shocking  conspiracy  against  liberty 
and  humanity — fired  the  hopes  and  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  people — broke  up  the  formidable  combination  of  Highland- 
ers and  Tories — sent  the  expected  reinforcements  dejected  and 
disconcerted  to  another  destination. 

"But  this  was  not  all.  The  people  now  wanted  no  reconcilia- 
tion with  a  King  who  had  shown  himself  destitute  of  humanity 
by  sanctioning  a  scheme  to  give  their  women  and  children  to  the 
tomahawk  of  the  savage — their  houses  to  the  torch  of  the  incen- 
diary, and  who  could  'wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects.' 
The  battle-ground  of  Alamance  now  became  holy  ground,  and 
the  blood  of  its  heroes  were  saDctified  in  the  affections  of  the  pa- 
triots. I  have  emphasized  the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek,  because  it 
was  a  pivot  on  which  the  fate  of  North  Carolina  was  poised,  and 
probably  with  hers  tlie  fate  of  all  the  colonies. 

"But  to  proceed.  The  voice  of  Mecklenburg  now  became  the 
voice  of  the  whole  colony,  and  the  voice  of  the  colony  soon  be- 
came the  voice  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  proclaimed  the 
United  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"The  Provincial  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  12th  April, 
1776,  was  the  first  to  instruct  her  delegates  in  the  Continental 
Congress  'to  concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  inde- 
pendence.' 

"The  war  being  fully  opened,  the  Cotinental  troops  of  North 
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Carolina  followed  Washington  along  the  Hudson  through  the 
Jerseys  into  Pennsylvania,  and  suffered  withjheir  comrades  on 
the  frozen  sod  of  Valley  Forge.  They  poured  out  their  blood  at 
Gerniantown  and  Brandywine.  At  Germantown  fell  the  brave 
General  Francis  Nash,  who  was  a  captain  of  the  "  Regulators," 
and  in  honor  of  whose  memory  the  capital  of  Tennessee  w£ls 
named. 

"Her  troops  also  marched  through  the  malarial  swamps  of 
South  Carolina,  and  fouglit  at  Camden,  Hobkirk's  Hill,  Eutaw, 
and  the  siege  of  Charleston.  They  scaled  the  mountain  with  the 
brave  Gen.  Rutherford  to  chastise  the  savages  on  the  frontier.  In 
the  language  of  Gov.  Graham,  'Within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  of. 
this  capital  (Charlotte)  are  situated  the  scenes  of  the  battles  of 
Flanging  Rock.  Buford's  defeat,  Sumter's  defeat,  Rocky  Mount, 
King's  Mountain,  Ramsour's  Mill's,  Cowan's  Ford,  and  the  town 
of  Charlotte  itself  was  the  theatre  of  a  well  contested  action  be- 
tween Davie's  and  Tarlton's  cavalry.'  Indeed,  a  fierce  partisan 
warfare  raged  all  along  her  Southern  border  during  the  whole 
war.  Nearly  every  road,  creek,  river,  ford,  bridge  and  village, 
was  the  scene  of  a  struggle,  and  nearly  every  thicket  on  the  line 
of  march  contained  an  ambuscade. 

"And  her  heroic  women  were  not  behind  in  the  sacred  cause. 
They,  too,  made  a  Declaration  of  Independence  and  pledged  their 
sacred  honor  to  spurn  every  kneeler  at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  who 
would  not  defend  his  country  against  the  ravages  of  the  Scovilite 
Tories.  True  to  their  devotion,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  strug- 
gle, their  hands  were  pouring  oil  into  the  flickering  lamp  of  hu- 
man liberty." 

The  speaker  next  referred  to  the  events  that  preceded  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain.  After  mentioning  Lord  Cornwallis'  plan 
for  subjugating  North  Carolina,  Col.  Ferguson's  command  consti- 
tuting his  left  wing,  he  said  : 

"Hearing  that  Furguson  threatened  to  cross  the  mountain  and 
swoop  down  upon  the  settlers  of  the  Western  waters,  those  heroes 
of  the  wilderness,  some  of  whom  were  fugitives  from  Alamance, 
rallied  to  the  standard  of  Cols.  Shelby  and  Sevier,  and  uniting 
with  Col.  Campbell  of  Virginia,  they  went  out  to  meet  the  foe — 
gathering  in  their  march  the  detachments  of  Cols.  Cleaveland 
and  McDowell  of  North  Carolina  and  Col.  Williams  from  South 
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Carolina-  Col.  Furgusoii,  hearing  of  their  approach,  took  posi- 
tion on  what  he  supposed  the  impregnable  heights  of  King's 
Mountain.  The  patriots  quickly  encircled  the  mountain,  and  as 
they  ascended  like  a  contracting  girdle  of  fire,  I  can  imagine  that 
a  battle-cry  broke  from  a  part  of  the  line,  "Remember  Ala- 
mance." The  brow  of  the  old  mountain  was  soon  blazing  with  a 
coronet  of  flame — next  folloAved  the  surrender — then  the  shout  of 
victory.  Alamance  was  revenged  and  American  independence 
was  assured. 

"Here  was  the  first  turn  in  the  tide  of  disaster.  The  patriots  of 
the  whole  country  were  enthused,  the  Tories  paralyzed,  the  inva- 
sion of  Xorth  Carolina,  for  the  time,  abandoned,  and  G-en.  Green 
had  time  to  recruit  and  le-organize  his  army.  Mr,  Jefferson  said 
of  this  battle — Tt  was  ;  he  joyful  enunciation  of  that  turn  in  the 
tide  of  success  that  tcrminidod  the  revolutionary  war  with  inde- 
pendence.' 

^,  »  *  ^  *  ><t  -vf 

"The  battle  of  Yorktown  was  only  the  complement  of  the 
battle  of  Guilford  C.  11.  Thomas  Id.  Benton  said,  'The  battle  of 
Guilford  put  that  capture  into  Washington's  hands ;  and  thus 
Guilford  and  Yorktown  became  connected  ;  the  lesser  event  was 
father  to  the  greater.'  It  appears  that  the  hrst  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
chor which  rested  on  the  Atlantic  coast  vras  in  1557,  on  the  sandy 
beach  of  North  Carolina ;  that  the  first  American  manifesto 
against  the  encroachments  of  povrer  was  made  in  1678,  in  Xorth 
Carolina;  that  the  first  battle  which  was  fought  in  the  cause  of 
American  liberty  was  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1771,  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina ;  that  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence  in  any  one  of 
the  Americon  colonies  was  made  on  the  20th  May,  1775,  by  the 
patriots  of  Mecklenburg  in  Xorth  Carolina  ;  that  the  first  instruc- 
tions given  to  delegates  to  declare  for  Independence  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  were  given  on  the  12th  April,  177G,  to  the  dele- 
gates from  Xorth  Carolina  ;  that  the  first  blow  which  turned  the 
tide  of  disaster  and  "stamped  tlie  seal  of  independence  was  main- 
ly struck  by  Xorth  Carolina ;  and  that  upon  the  soil  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  partly  by  her  own  sons,  the  blow  was  struck  which 
"put  the  capture  of  Yorktown  into  the  hands  of  Washington," 
and  thus  ended  the  struggle  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

'iAlI  hail  to  the  01<1  Xorth  State  !     Let  the  pages  of  history  be- 
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crowded  with  the  shining  names  of  her  heroes  and  patriots,  and 
let  those  names  become  songs  of  deliverance  to  the  coming  gene- 
rations. They  taught  us  the  value  of  liberty  ;  when  to  draw  the 
sword,  how  to  use  it,  when  to  return  it  to  the  scabbard,  and  how 
to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace." 

The  eloquent  orator,  after  referring  to  other  events  in  our  his- 
tory and  paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  our  most  eminent  citizens^ 
continued  : 

"In  the  early  days  of  Tennessee  arose  a  person  with  a  proud  and 
stately  form,  with  the  eye  of  a  bald  eagle,  with  a  martial  bear- 
ing as  if  born  to  command,  with  a  vigorous  mind  and  iron  wilL 
with  a  fervid  patriotism  and  undaunted  courage.  lie  rallied 
around  him  the  brave  volunteers  of  Tennessee,  led  them  against 
the  hostile  Creeks,  crushed  their  power  in  the  battles  of  TrJladega 
and  Tehapka,  quelled  their  ravages  from  Georgia  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  met  their  more  powerful  ally  on  the  plains  of  New 
Orleans,  where  with  the  volunteers  of  Tennessee  and  the  'Hun- 
ters of  Kentucky,'  in  the  language  of  Felix  Grundy,  4ie  silenced 
the  roar  of  the  British  lion  and  the  American  eagle  took  its  lof- 
tiest flight  and  uttered  its  loudest  notes  of  exultant  liberty.' 

"He  astonished  Europe  with  his  victories,  while  his  grateful 
country  elevated  him  to  the  highest  pedestal  of  civil  glory. 

"This  man  was  Andrew  Jackson,  the  "Hero  of  the  Hermitage,"  a 
native  of  Old  Mecklenburg,  Xorth  Carolina. 


"We  are  here  to-day  to  be  imbued  with  the  sublime  lessons  of 
their  example.  AVe  are  here  with  pious  gratitude  to  remove  the 
'moss  and  lichen  of  neglect'  from  their  tombs,  and  like  'Old 
Mortality,  with  chissel  and  mallet,  deepen  their  inscriptions.' 
We  are  here  to  collect  in  the  urn  of  memory  their  immortal 
deeds,  to  be  passed  down  to  succeeding  generations,  like  the  omer 
of  manna  by  the  children  of  Israel  along  the  highway  of  ages. 
Let  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Old  Xorth  State,  and  the 
pilgrim  patriots  of  all  the  land,  meet  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
century  to  century,  on  this  consecrated  ground,  and  view  the  me- 
morials of  their  fathers,  as  the  ancient  Jews  gathered  to  their  bc^ 
loved  Zion,  and  obeyed  the  command  :  "Go  round  about  her ;  tell 
the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  pal- 
aces ;    that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generations  following."      Let 
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New  England  perpetuate  her  celebrations,  and  from  Lexington 
and  the  heights  of  Bunker  Hill  shout  to  us  her  fraternal  greet- 
ings, and  Mecklenburg  will  return  the  echo  as 

'Jura  answers  back 
To  joyous  Alps.' 

"And  let  us  all  hope  for  the  fruition  of  our  splendid  anticipa- 
tions, that  all  the  land  from  the  frozen  North  to  the  Gulf,  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  shall  be  dedicated  to  Republican  Freedom 
and  be  forever  sheltered  under  the  canopy  of  a  just  and  benign 
government." 

After  Mr.  Bright  had  concluded.  Gov.  Graham  introduced  Mr. 
Jas.  Belk,  of  Union  county,  a  veteran  of  110  years  of  age.  By 
his  side  was  his  son,  a  lad  of  only  41  years.  He  had  twenty-two 
children  originally,  ten  by  his  first  wife  and  twelve  by  the  second. 
The  oldest  child,  a  daughter  aged  88,  is  living.  The  grand  chil- 
dren lack  only  one  or  two  of  being  the  centennial  number,  while 
the  great  grand-children  are  past  computation.  Gov.  Graham 
also  introduced  Mr.  D.  G.  Stinson,  of  York  county,  S.  C.,  a  gentle- 
man of  84  3'ears,  who  recollected  distinctly  the  testimony  of  his 
ancestors  respecting  the  20th  of  May,  1775.  This  aged  couple 
excited  rounds  of  applause. 

The  speeches  over,  the  invited  guests,  firemen,  military,  &c., 
marched  into  Floral  Hall,  and  were  entertained  by  speeches, 
toasts,  music,  &c.,  while  they  satisfied  the  inner  man. 

At  night  there  was  a  grand  display  of  fireworks.  Speeches 
were  made  on  Centennial  Square.  Gov.  Chamberlain,  of  South 
Carolina,  Gov.  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  ex-Gov.  Walker  of  Virginia, 
ex-Gov.  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Col.  Horace  M.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  Gen.  T.  L.  Cling- 
man,  Gov.  Brogden  and  Gen.  W.  R.  Cox  of  our  own  State,  all  de- 
livered appropriate  and  patriotic  speeches.  We  have  not  space 
to  reproduce  all  these.  There  are  two  speeches  from  which  we 
must  make  some  copious  extracts.  They  are  taken  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer  reports. 

lo  be  Continued. 
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The  following  interesting  article  appealed  in  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Dhpatch,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Magazine.  It  is^ 
from  the  pen  of  Gen.  James  H.  Lane,  a  native  of  Virginia,  whc*- 
commanded  one  of  our  famous  Xorth  Carolina  Brigades  during 
the  war.  He  was  a  resident  of  our  State  at  the  time  the  war  be- 
gan, was  teaching  a  military  school,  was  elected  a  Major  of  the 
old  Bethel  regiment,  we  ]>elieve,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier General.  The  late  General  A.  P.  Hill,  as  we  happen  ta  be 
informed,  had  a  good  o.  inion  of  Lane's  Brigade  of  Xorth  Caroli- 
nians. The  subjoined  c(jmmunication  is  a  clear  statement  of  a 
very  melancholy  and  unfortunate  event,  and  sets  at  rest  the 
question,  by  whom  was  ''StonewalT'  Jackson  killed.  Gen.  LaneV 
well-known  character  for  intelligence,  veracity  and  honor,  entitle 
his  statements  to  great  weight.  He  was  wounded  several  timet; 
in  the  war,  and  at  present  is  a  Professor  in  the  Virginia  xVgricul- 
tural  and  Mechanical  College.  He  is  out-  of  the  Brigadier  Gene- 
rals who  commanded  Xorth  Carolina  troops  who  is  careful  to 
make  known  their  unsurpassed  dee<ls  and  sterling  soldierly  qual- 
ities. T.  B.  K. 


''how    STON'EWALL  JACKSON'  MET  HIS  DEATH — AN  INTERESTINC;  AND 
AUTHENTIC    STATE,%[ENT    FKOM    GENAKAL    JAMES    H.    LANE. 

''Riclimond,  Va.,  January  1,  1873. 

'•^Iessus  Editoes  :  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  through  the  columns 
of  your  popular  paper  to  give  to  the  public  some  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  death-wound  of  General  Jackson,  par- 
ticularly as  a  recent  publication  has  declared  that  a  night  attack 
was  not  contemplated  at  that  time. 

"When  General  Jackson  moved  so  unexpectedly  and  so  succes,-?- 
fully  upon  the  enemy's  flank  at  Chancellorsville  his  front  lint/ 
was  composed  of  Rhodes'  Division,  and  his  second  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
with  the  exception  of  McGowan's  (South  Carolina)  Brigade  and 
mine  (which  was  composed  wholly  of  North  Carolinians).  Our 
two  brigades  moved  by  the  flank  along  the  plank-road  immedi- 
ately in  rear  of  our  artillery — mine  being  in  front.  When,  about 
dark,  we  reached  the  breast-works  from  which  the  enemv  had 
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been  driven,  we  were  halted,  and  remained  standing  in  the  road 
for  some  time.  General  A.  P.  Hill  then  ordered  me  to  forn^ 
across  the  road — two  regiments  to  the  right,  two  to  the  left,  and 
one  thrown  forward  as  a  strong  lino  of  skirmishers — for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  slight  attack  ;  but  soon  after  the  order  was  given 
our  artillery  opened  and  the  enemy's  replied.  I  at  once  ordered 
my  men  to  lie  down,  as  I  was  unwilling  to  attempt  to  manoeuvre 
them  in  the  dark,  and  in  such  a  woods,  under  such  a  deadly  fire. 
Colonel  William  H.  Palmer,  of  this  city,  gallantly  crossed  the- 
road  to  know  why  I  did  not  move  my  command.  I  requested 
him  to  tell  General  Hill  that  if  he  wished  me  to  do  so  successfully 
he  must  order  his  artillery  to  cease  firing.  The  order  was  given. 
and,  as  I  had  anticipated,  the  enemy  also  ceased  firing.  I  now 
formed  my  brigade  as  I  had  been  ordered,  putting  the  Seventh 
and  the  Thirty-seventh  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  the  Eigh- 
teenth and  Twenty-eighth  on  the  left,  the  right  of  the  Eighteenths 
■resting on  tJte  road,  while  the  Thirty-third  under  Colonel  Avery,  wa;^ 
thrown  forward  as  skirmishers.  The  woods  in  front  of  our  right 
consisted  of  large  oaks  with  but  little  undergrowth  ;  in  rear  of 
our  right  there  was  a  pine  thicket,  and  to  the  left  of  the  road 
there  was  a  dense  growth  of  'scrubby  oaks,'  through  which  it 
was  very  difficult  for  troops  to  move.  Our  skirmish  line  occupied 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  separated,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  from  the 
Chancellorsville  hill  by  a  deep  valley.  I  cautioned  all  of  my 
field  officertj  to  watch  closely  the  front,  as  we  were  then  occupy- 
ing the  front  liu*j  and  were  expected  to  make  a  night  attack. 
After  forming  my  line  I  rode  to  ask  General  Hill  if  we  must  ad- 
vance or  wait  for  further  orders,  and  on  reaching  the  plank-road 
I  met  General  Jackson  alone,  I  think,  and  he  at  once  wished  to- 
know  for  whom  I  was  looking.  I  told  him,  and  to  save  further 
delay,  I  asked  for  orders.  In  an  earnest  tone  and  with  a  pushing 
gesture  of  his  right  hand  in  tlie  direction  of  the  enemy  he  replied,. 
Tush  right  ahead.  Lane,"  and  then  rode  forward.  On  reaching 
the  right  of  my  command  to  put  it  in  motion  I  found  that  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  had  come  up  between  our  line  of 
battle  and  the  skirmish  line,  with  a  white  handkerchief  tied  to  a 
stick,  to  learn,  as  he  stated,  whether  we  were  friends  or  foes.  This 
officer  seemed  surprised  at  my  not  allowing  him  to  return  after 
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he  had  gratified  his  curiosity.     I  was  still  further  delayed  by  of- 
ficers of  the  Seventh  regiment  reporting  that  during  my  absence 
troops  of  some  kind  had  been  talking  on  our  right.     Lieut.  Emack 
was  at  once  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  he  soon  returned  wdth  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  which 
had  thrown  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  on  being  told  that 
they  were  cut  off.     Just  as  Capt.  Young  (our  gallant  boy-captain, 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old)  was  ordered  with  his  com- 
pany to  take  this  regiment  to  the  rear  the  right  of  the  skirmish 
line  fired,  as  I  afterwards  learned  from  Col.  Avery,  at  a  person 
who  rode  up  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy  and  called  for  "Gen- 
eral Williams."     This  unknown  person  escaped,  but  the  firing  at 
him  caused  the  whole  skirmish  line  to  open,  and  the  enemy  res- 
ponded.    Much  heavier  infantry  firing   was  heard  immediately 
afterwards  in  the  direction  of  the  plank   road,  followed  by  a  re- 
opening of  the  enem3''s  artillery.     General   Pender  now  rode  up 
and  advised  me  not  to  advance,  as  General  Jackson  had  been 
wounded,  and,  he  thought  by  my  command.     I  did  not  advance. 
but  went  to  the  plank  road,  where  I  learned  that  General  Hill 
had  also  been  wounded.     I  there,   moreover,  learned  from  Col. 
John  D.  Barry,  then  Major  of  the  Eighteenth  North  Carolina  re- 
giment, that  he  knew  nothing  of  Geiierals  Jackson  and  Hill  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  frcnt ;  that  he  could  not  tell  friend  from  foe  in 
such  woods ;  that  when  the  skirmish  line  fired  there  was  heard 
the  clattering  of  approaching  horsemen  and  the  cry  of  cavalry, 
ajid  that  he  not  only  ordered  his  men  to  fire  but  that  he  pro- 
nounced the  subsequent  cry  of  friends  to  be  a  lie,  and  that  his 
men  continued  to  fire  upon  the  approaching  party.     It  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  night,  by  my  command  and  others,  that 
the  Eighteenth  regiment  not  only  wounded  Generals  Jackson 
and  Hill,  but  killed  some  of  their  couriers  and  perhaps  some  of 
their  staff  officers,  as  some  of  them  were  missing.     Colonel  Barry, 
who  was  one  of  my  bravest  and  most  accomplished  officers,  al- 
ways thought  that  Generals  Jackson  and  Hill  were  both  wounded 
by  his  command. 

After  the  wounding  of  these  two  generals,  Gen.  Heth  assumed 
command  of  HilFs  Division,  countermanded  the  order  for  an  ad- 
vance, and  directed  me  to  form  the  whole  of  my  brigade  on  the 
right  of  the  plank  road.     We  were  the  only  troops  in  line  on  the 
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right  of  the  road  until  after  we  had  repulsed  a  night  attack  made 
by  the  enemy,  in  which  we  captured  a  few  prisoners  and  the  col- 
ors of  the  Third  Maine  regiment.  McGowan's  hrigade  then  pro- 
longed our  right,  and  we  rested  on  our  arms  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

On  the  mornino;  of  the  3d  we  were  ordered  to  make  a  direct  at- 
tack  upon  the  enemy's  works,  which  were  composed  of  logs  has- 
tily thrown  together  the  night  previous,  in  our  front  and  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  facing  the  Chancellorsville  hill.  We  carried  the 
works,  but  could  not  hold  them  on  account  of  the  concentrated, 

murderous  artillery  fire  from  the  Chancellorsville  hill,  under 
which  the  enemy  threw  forward  fresh  infantry.  The  brigade- 
that  was  to  have  supported  us  did  not  come  to  our  assistance,  and 
before  General  Eamseur,  then  a  Brigadier,  could  get  up  with  his 
North  Carolinians  we  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  over  nine 
hundred  out  of  about  twenty-seven  hundred  carried  into  action. 
Of  the  thirteen  field  otHcers  of  my  command  that  participated  in 
this  charge  only  one  was  left  for  duty.  General  Ramseur  would 
go  forward,  though  I  advised  him  against  it.  His  command 
reached  the  same  works,  but  had  to  retire  with  a  similar  terrible 
loss. 

The  enemy  was  finally  driven  from  the  Chancellorsville  Iloust- 
by  the  Confederates  carrying  the  salient  to  our  right,  where  Gen- 
eral Stuart,  in  command  of  Jackson's  corps,  elicited  loud  shouts 
of  admiration  from  the  infantry  as  he  in  person  gallantly  rushed 
them  over  the  works  upon  Hooker's  retreating  columns. 

James  H.  Lane, 
lak  Brigadier  Gchtral,  C.  ^.  A. 


i?IE:?IORIAL    SKETCH, 


LIEUT.  THOMAS  A.  CO  WAX,  33d  REG'T  X.  C.  T, 

"Search  for  him  no-<v,  where  bloodiest  lie  the  files 
Which  once  were  men.  the  faithful  and  the  brave  ! 
Search  for  hira  now,  where  loftiest  rise  the  piles 
Of  shattered  helms  and  shield,  which  could  not  save" — 

"He  is  of  those 
O'er  whom  the  host  may  rush,  the  tempes'  rave, 
And  the  steeds  trample,  and  the  spearmen  <  1  >5e. 
Yet  wake  ihem  not !  So  deep  their  long  and  lost  repo-ic  !"* 

Amon'^  the  manv  noble  sons  of  the  South  that  have   fallen   at 
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their  post  of  duty  and  honor  in  defence  of  their  country  is  Lieut. 
Tpiomas  a.  Cowan,  of  the  33rd  N.  C.  Regiment. 

Lt.  Cowan,  son  of  AV.  F.  Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Iredell,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1863,  while  gallantly 
charging  witli  his  company  on  the  enemy's  fortified  lines.  He 
was  seen  to  fall  with  blood  issuing  from  his  head,  but  by  the  for- 
tune  of  the  day  was  left  on  the  field  to  the  care  of  the  enemy. 
For  a  long  time,  the  anxious  hearts  of  parents  and  friends  clung 
to  the  fond  hope  tliat  he  might  still  survive  as  an  inmate  of  some 
Yankee  prison.  But  after  application  was  made  to  the  proper 
sources  of  information,  the  sad  truth,  that  he  was  numbered  with 
the  slain,  forced  itself  upon  them. 

Though  but  a  youth  of  sixteen  when  he  entered  the  service, 
being  blessed  with  a  robust  constitution,  he  was  soon  discovered 
to  possess  every  element  of  a  good  soldier.  He  was  always 
promptly  at  his  post  to  obey  every  call  of  duty,  cheerfully  endur- 
ing every  hardship  without  murmur  or  complaint. 

Possessed  of  a  noble  spirit,  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  he 
readily  won  the  favor  and  affection  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  and, 
by  his  manly  bearing  and  soldierly  quahties,  attracted  the  regard 
of  his  commanding  otficers. 

Having  bravely  fought  in  the  ranks  through  all  the  battles 
around  Richmond,  Manassas  and  Fredericksburg,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  Lieutenancy  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  bloody 
fight  of  Chancellorsville.  But  he  did  not  pass  unscathed  through 
these  many  hard-fought  battles.  He  received  a  severe  flesh 
wound  in  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Fairfax  C.  H.,  SeptemVjer  Ist, 
1862.     This,    however,  served  rather  to  stimulate  his  patriotic  i 

ardor  of  soul,  and  notwithstanding  the  pleasures  and  endear-  | 

ments  of  home,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  wound,  he,  for  a  short  j 

time  enjoyed,  he  was  eager  as  soon  as  able  to  rejoin  his  command.  j 

Warm-hearted,  brave,  and  generous,  he  willingly  shared  the  ' 

perils  and  dangers  to  which  his  companions  were  exposed,  and 
now  sleeps  with  many  of  them  on  the  gory  battle-field  far  rL^mote 
from  his  ancestral  dead.  Noble  youth  !  Precious  sacrifice  !  His 
name  will  ever  be  honored  by  the  good  and  true — his  deeds  will 
ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  memory  be 
embalmed  in  the  affections  of  his  many  surviving  friends.  And 
may  his  country,  for  which  he  battled  so  faithfully  and  died  so 
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heroically,  soon  enjoy  that  peace — the  pure,  heaven-born  beams 
of  which,  we  trust;  now  enrapture  his  spirit  in  the  realms  above. 

Mother !     I  may  not  hear  thy  voice  aijain  : 
Sisters  !     Ye  watch  to  greet  my  steps  in  vain  : 
Young  brother,  fare  thee  well  !     On  each  dear  head 
Blessings  and  love  a  thousand  fold  be  shed — 
My  soul's  last  earthly  breathings  I     May  your  home 
Smile  for  you  ever  !     May  even  your  tears 
For  my  sake,  full  of  lonjj-remenibered  years, 
Quicken  the  true  affections  that  entwine 
Y^onr  lives  in  one  bright  bond  !    I  may  not  sleep 
Amidst  our  fathers,  where  those  tears  might  shins 
Over  my  slumbers  !     Yet  your  love  will  keep 
My  memory  living  in  my  once  dear  home. 


Headquartees  33d  Reg't.  N.  C.  Troops,  \ 
28th  July,  1SG3.  j" 

My  Dear  Sir  : — 

I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  writing  sooner.  A  wound  in  my 
right  shoulder  prevented  me  from  writing  for  several  days,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  waiting  with  the  fond  hope  that  by  re- 
turned prisoners  I  could  hear  something  definite  in  regard  to  the 
fate  of  your  gallant  son  Thomas  In  this  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed. 

I  did  not  see  him  when  he  fell,  but  one  of  the  privates  of  his 
company  (named  Henry)  saw  him  fall  forward  on  his  face.  He 
seems  certain  he  was  shot  in  the  head. 

"We  fell  back  from  the  position  to  which  we  had  advanced,  and 
the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  ground  ;  hence  I  am  in  the  dis- 
tressing situation  of  not  being  able  to  gratify  disconsolate  friends 
with  regard  to  particulars  of  the  death  of  their  loved  ones. 

The  only  consolation  I  can  offer  you,  my  old  friend,  at  the  loss 
of  your  brave  and  noble  boy,  is,  that  he  fell  in  the  discharge  of 
his  honest  and  patriotic  duty.  You  have  lost  an  affectionate  son, 
and  the  country  has  lost  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Confe- 
derate army.  I  have  lost  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  the  most 
promising  young  officer  in  my  regiment. 

Permit  me  to  tender  to  you  and  your  distressed  family,  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  sad  bereavement. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard,  I  am  truly  yours, 

C.  M.  AVERY, 
Col  Cmnd'g  33rr/  N.  C.  Rcg'L 

W.  F.  CowAX,  Esq., 

Statesville,  N.  C. 
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EDIT  O  Fx  I  A  L  . 


MAY  1771— A  RETROSPECTIVE  GLANCE. 


Our  object  in  these  papers  is  not  to  atterapt  even  the  briefest 
;abstract  of  North  Carolina  history.  In  what  we  shall  say,  our 
.aim  will  be  to  place  before  the  reader  some  leading  historical 
facts  that  will  at  once  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
our  forefathers,  assert  their  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  admi- 
•ration  of  their  descendants,  and  conclusively  establish  their  devo- 
tion to  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  AVe  shall  see  them  under  trying  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances steadfast  in  their  maintenance  of  justice  and  right, 
and  rebellious  and  defiant  under  the  inflictions  of  despotism. 
We  shall  see  that  the  men  who  met  Gov.  Tryon  at  Alamance* 
were  animated  by  that  spirit  of  patriotic  resistance  to  armed  and 
insolent  tyranny,  and  that  consecration  to  the  precious  muni- 
ments of  freedom  that  impelled  Mecklenburg  at  a  later  day  to 
throw  down  the  wager  of  battle  to  the  King.  We  hope  to  satis- 
fy the  most  incredulous  that  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  not  a  set  of  lawless  and  turbulent  marauders,  biit  men  of 
-character,  men  of  principle,  men  of  capacity  as  well  as  men  of 
high  courage  and  daring ;  more  especially,  that  the  Regulators 
who  rose  up  in  armed  resistance  to  the  corrupt  ofncials  and  re- 
morseless minions  of  despotism,  were  prompted  by  the  same 
-spirit,  stirred  by  the  same  noble  impulses,  operated  upon  by  the 
same  stern  and  pure  convictions,  controlled  by  the  same  grand 
principles  that  led  the  thirteen  colonies  afterwards  into  the  seven 
years  war,  and  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  this  great- 
go  vernment  of  free  and  independent  sovereign  States.  From 
this  survey,  however  rapid  and  imperfect,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
FIRST  BLOOD  that  was  offered  as  a  sacred  libation  to  freedom,  was 
.shed,  not  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  as  has  been  asserted  for  near- 
ly a  hundred  years  both  in  the  history  and  poetry  of  our  land, 
hut  in  the  county  of  Alamance,  then  a  part  of  Orange,  and  on 
the  16th  day  of  May,  1771,  nearly  four  years  before  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  had  ever  seen  a  red  coat  or  heard  a  British  gun. 
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To  do  this  we  iiuist  briefly  trace  the  leading  events  that  sign :'.lize 
our  history  and  shed  an  imperishable  glory  upon  the  heroic 
founders  of  our  conamonwealth. 

"What  constitutes  n  State  ? 
Xot  high-raised  battlements  or  labor'd  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Xot  citic>;  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd  ; 

Xot  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow 'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  : — MEN,  high-minded  men. 
Willi  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

3Ien,  wlio  their  duties  know. 
But  kjiow  their  Kir;iiTS,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow, 
And  erus/i  the  Tyi'aitf,  ichik  they  mid  the  chain: 

These  constitute  a  State.  "'^ 

We  must  refer,  before  proceeding,  to  the  revolt  of  the  Albemarle 
colonists  in  167G,  altliough  in  the  June  number  we  told  of  their 
resolute  and  successful  action.  Before  they  had  overthrown  the 
government,  had  seized  tlie  president  and  six  members  of  the 
council,  had  cast  them  into  prison  and  lutd  ^et  up  a  (/ovcrnnirnt  of 
their  own,  just  as  tlie  patriots  of  Mecklenburg  did  a  liundredyeai's 
later,  they  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  they  declared  there  were 
"three-fold  grievances"'  that  needed  to  be  redressed,  to-wit : — Lst. 
^^  excessive  tcij- at  ion  f  2d,  ''ahridrjcrmnt  of  pol/ficril  lihrrfy,  icitJt  a  denial 
of  free  election  of  an  As><embly:'^  3d,  'Uinicise  interrnpfions  of  the  natu- 
ral channels  of  commerce.'^ 

It  will  be  found  that  the  first  two  grievaiices  mentioned  that 
caused  in  part  the  first  revolution  in  the  history  of  our  State,  helped 
to  precipitate  the  conflict  at  Alamance,  and  that  all  of  them  com- 
bined with  other  grievances  to  bring  on  the  final  conflict  with 
Great  Britain  in  1776.  We  fmd  here  in  the  exactions  of  tyranny 
the  planting  of  seeds  that  were  to  bear  bitter  fruit  a  century  later. 
We  find  here,  in  this  country  of  Albemarle  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  emplanting  of  principles  by  the  stern  and 
unyielding  patriots  of  that  time,  which  were  to  inspire  a  great 

*Slr  Wiiliam  Jones,  tlie  learned  Orientul  scholar. 
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straggle  in  the  Ibllowing  century,  and  were  to  constitute  the  ral- 
lying cry  and  the  slogan  of  victory.  The  tiny  acorn  deposited  in 
the  virgin  soil  of  Albemarle  was  to  germinate,  and  from  it 
should  spring  up  a  mighty  oak,  under  whose  umbrageous  shelter 
a  whole  colony  of  patriots  should  find  protection  in  the  years  to 
come.  In  tliis  beautiful  Albemarle  section,  now  two  hundred 
years  ago,  "the  genius  of  America  was  cradled.'"^  It  was  indeed 
a  hardy  infant  from  the  beginning.  It  was  nurtured  amid  the 
secluded  glens,  by  the  sounding  shores,  and  in  the  vast  "woody 
solitudes"  of  North  Carolina,  and,  as  Sainte-Beuve  finely  says  of 
Mary  Stuart,  it  "was  smitten  with  tempests  from  its  cradle." 
Reared  in  the  primeval  forests  mainly,  growing  up  in  obscurity, 
trained  to  self-reliance,  strengthened  and  developed  by  the  rude 
buffetings  of  fortune,  it  soon  attained  to  the  full  stature  of  a  great 
manhood,  and  taught  tyranny  the  first  severe  lesson  it  was  to 
learn  in  the  school  of  adversity,  ere  it  retreated  smitten,  defeated, 
overwhelmed  to  its  ancient  home  beyond  the  seas.  "In  the  over- 
throw and  imprisonment  of  Eastchurch,  the  young  giant  per- 
formed its  first  exploit :  it  was  then  first  declared  and  maintained 
that  mail  mud  (jovcrn  Jujmeff,  and  that  he,  and  not  a  distant  mas- 
ter, nmsf  he  the  j"fJfje  of  his  ivants  and  his  interests/''^' 

''Oft,  what  seem> 
A  triflo,  a  more  nothinir,  by  itself. 
In  some  nice  situations,  turns  the  scale. 
Of  Fate,  and  rules  the  most  important  actions,";); 

Bancroft,  who  has  studied  our  history  with  more  care  and 
profit  than  an^^  Northern  vrriter,  and  has  done  so  much  in  bring- 
ing to  light  forgotten  records,  has  this  to  say  of  the  colony-  : 

"The  planters  of  North  Carolina  recovered  tranquility  so  soon  oj^ 
they  escaped  the  misrule  from  ahrrjad ;  and  sure  of  amnesty,  esteem- 
ed themselves  the  happiest  people  on  earth.  They  loved  the 
pure  air  anrL  clear  skies  of  their  'summer's  land.'  True,  there 
was  no  fixed  minister  in  the  land  till  1703;  no  church  erected 
till  1703  ;  no  sep'arate  building  for  a  courtdiouse  till  1722  ;  no 
printing-[)ress  till  1754.  Careless  of  religious  sects,  or  colleges,  or 
lawyers,  or  absolute  laws,  the  ear-y  settlers  enjoyed  liberty  of  con- 
science an<l  persortal  indrpendence,  freedom  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
river.  The  children  of  nature  listened  to  the  inspirations  of  na- 
ture.    From  almost  every  plantation  they  enjoyed  a  noble  pros- 
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pect  of  spaeioas  rivers  ;  of  pleasant  meadows  enamelled  with 
flowers;  of  [primeval  forests,  where  the  loftiest  branches  of  the 
tulip-tree  or  the  ma,2;nolia  were  wrapped  in  jessamins  and  honey- 
suckles. For  tiiem  the  wild  bee  stored  its  honey  in  hollow  trees; 
for  them  unnumbered  swine  fattened  on  the  fruits  of  the  forest  or  the 
heaps  of  the  peaches  ;  for  them,  in  spite  of  their  careless  lives  and 
impotent  husbandry,  cattle  multiplied  on  the  pleasant  savannas  ; 
and  they  desired  no  greater  happiness  than  they  enjoyed.  ^  *  * 
Almost  all  the  American  colonies  were  settled  by  those  to  whom 
the  uniformities  of  European  life  were  intolerable  ;  North  Caro- 
lina was  settled  by  the  freeest  of  the  free." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  course  of  events  throughout 
its  tortuous  windings,  or  to  give  even  the  names  of  the  successive 
presidents  of  councils,  and  of  the  governors.  Nor  is  this  neces- 
sary. Misrule,  oppression,  illegal  exactions  marked  the  career  of 
a  majority  of  those  in  authority.  When  ever  the  province  was 
afflicted  with  such  corrupt  and  evil  disposed  Governors  as  Seth 
5othel,  there  was  convulsion,  resistance,  even  revolution.  But 
when  good  men  bore  rule,  such  as  John  Archdale  and  Henderson 
Walker,  there  was  tranquillity,  prosperity,  happiness.  All  along 
the  historic  path  for  the  next  hundred  years  you  meet  with 
tumults  often,  anarchy  sometimes,  revolutions  now  and  then;  all 
to  be  traced  directly  to  wanton  oppression  and  flagrant  misdeeds 
on  the  part  of  those  who  governed.  The  colonists  would  not 
brook  venality,  outrage  and  indecency ;  they  would  not  submit 
to  any  infringement  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  In  1704. 
when  it  was  attempted  to  establish  by  legal  authority  the  religion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  disfranchise  all  dissenters  from 
office,  there  was  angry  and  determined  resistance.  The  entire 
history  of  North  Carolina  tells  one  continuous  story  of  submis- 
sion to  authority  vvhen  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
of  riots  and  insurrections  when  miscliiovous  and  arbitrary  rulers 
exercised  their  power  to  oppress  and  degrade  the  people. 

In  1707  and  1709,  the  population  of  the  State  was  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  colonies  of  Germans,  French  Huguenots  and  Pala- 
tines. At  a  later  period  there  were  large  settlements  of  Scotch- 
Irish,  emigrants  from  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  United  Brethren. 
So  the  State  was  settled  by  refugees  from  Virginia  who  had  fled 
on  account  of  religious  intolerance,  of  Quakers,  of  Huguenots,  of 
Scotch,  and  other  nationalities,  who  came  to  the  forests  of  North 
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Carolina  to  find  a  home  in  which  they  could  enjoy  the  most  per- 
fect freedom,  and  escape  the  oppressions  and  infelicities  of  the  old 
world.  It  is  altogether  natural  then,  that  they  should  he  restive 
and  rebellious  under  the  discipline  of  tyranny,  and  should  he 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  wicked  and  ar- 
bitrary governors.  Their  pacific  character  may  be  inferred  from 
the  well  attested  fact  that  although  the  people  of  the  Northern 
colonies  from  the  first  settlement  were  constantly  engaged  in 
broils  and  wars  with  the  Indians,  there  were  no  open  hostilities 
between  the  whites  and  the  natives  in  North  Carolina  for  more 
than  fifty  years  after  Durant's  Neck  was  settled.  The  Tuscaroras 
were  a  warlike  tribe,  but  justice,  kindness  and  honesty  had  their 
influence  over  them  and  kept  them  quiet  for  over  half  a  century. 
^No  military  establishment  protected  the  infant  colony ;  the 
bayonet  and  the  sabre  were  not  the  pioners  of  civilization  in  the 
forests  of  Carolina,  and  fortifications  frowning  with  artillery  were 
not  its  bulwarks.  Peace,  liberty  and  paternity,  were  its  mission  : 
and  the  love  of  these  were  the  pillars  of  fire  that  guided  them  in 
their  paths  through  the  wilderness,  and  their  fortress  of  defense 
in  the  midst  of  savage  hosts.'"^  Whilst  Massachusetts  was  at  war 
with  the  Red  Men,  was  persecuting  to  the  death  old  women  as 
witches,  hanging  murderers,  and  driving  into  the  wilderness  in 
the  dead  of  Winter  all  who  would  not  accept  its  religion.  North 
Carolina  was  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  hanged  but  one  old 
woman  suspected  of  witchcraft,  executed  but  one  man  for  murder, 
and  he  a  Turk,  and  maintained  freedom  of  conscience, — the  riglit 
of  worshipping  God  as  each  might  think  best,  and  by  1705  had 
•established  forever  the  great  principle  of  separating  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Church  and  of  the  State.f 

George  Barrington  became  Governor  in  1724.  Like  many  of 
his  predecessors,  he  vras  a  failure.  He  was  honest,  but  of  a  violent 
temper  and  without  prudence  or  wisdom.  He  gave  great  dissa- 
tisfaction, and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  so  loud  were  the  com- 
plaints, he  was  removed  from  ofhce.  We  refer  to  him  because  of 
an  extant  opinion  of  his  as  to  the  character  of  North  Carolinians 
at  that  early  day,  for  shrewdness,  intelligence  and  determination — 
qualities  that  eminently  distinguish  their  posterity.  Says  this 
writer,  in  an  ofhcial  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  : 
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•'Tilt'  people  of  ]Slorth  Carolina  are  neither  to  be  cajoled  or 
outwitte'.l.  Whenever  a  governor  attempts  to  effect  any  thing  by 
tliis  means,  he  will  lose  his  labor  and  show  his  ignorance." 

•'The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  are  not  industrious,  but 
subtle  and  crafty  ;  always  behaved  insolently  to  their  governors  : 
some  they  have  imprisoned,  others  they  have  drove  out  of  the 
country,  and  other  times  set  up  a  governor  of  their  own  choice, 
supported  by  men  under  arms/'"^' 

This  turbulent  and  inefficient  oiliccr  was  removed  not  many 
months  afterwards  at  the  instance  of  the  very  people  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  description,  "were  neither  to  be  cajoled  or  out- 
witted." lie  simply  shared  the  fate  of  nearh'  every  tyrannical 
or  corrupt  governor  the  province  ever  had.  The  governors  who 
ruled  in  equity  and  righteousness,  like  Johnston,  Pollock,  Arch- 
dale,  Walker,  Eden  and  others,  found  a  submissive,  peaceful  and 
devoted  people,  and  were  lield  in  reverence  and  love  by  all.  AVe 
may  mention,  that  several  years  afterwards,  in  1731,  Barrington 
was  again  made  Governor,  but  this  time  by  George  I.  His  second 
term  of  office,  like  the  first,  was  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  his  re|)eated  offences  produced  such  angry  complaints 
that  he  soon  left  the  colony  for  good. 

It  would  be  doubtless  instructive  to  follow  the  historic  narra- 
tive through  all  the  intervening  years,  from  Governor  Sothel  to 
the  year  17G5,  when  serious  and  reflecting  men  were  profoundly 
considering  the  sad  condition  of  the  colony,  and  were  meditating 
some  plans  by  which  they  could  obtain  a  redress  of  the  number- 
less and  insufferable  grievances,  but  we  have  not  the  space  at  our 
command.  There  are  a  few  points  we  must  note.  They  serve  as 
mile-stones  on  the  historic  way  and  reflect  light  on  North  Caro- 
lina character. 

In  1742,  we  And  the  oppressive  rule  bringing  forth  its  legiti- 
mate fruit.  Six  of  the  counties  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince refused  to  pay  tlie  taxes  levied.  The  reason  for  their  action 
is  significant,  and  is  a  precursor  of  the  storm  that  is  to  burst  at  a 
later  period  over  the  royal  head.  They  did  not  have  such  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Assembly  as  they  dtsired — hence  the  trouble. 
There  was  so  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  violation  of  their  privi- 
leges that  "jurors  refused  to  attend  the  courts.";^ 


/! 
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III  1754,  the  militia  of  the  colony  numbered  15,400.  In  that 
year  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  called  upon  Gov.  Rowan  for 
troops  to  aid  that  colony  in  a  struggle  with  tlie  French  on  the 
Ohio.  North  Carolina  promptly  responded  and  sent  050  men 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  James  Innes,  of  New  Hanover. 

In  the  Fall  of  the  year,  Arthur  Dobbs,  who  had  been  appointed 
Governor,  arrived  at  Newbern.  His  administration  continued 
for  ten  years,  and  was  marked  throughout  with  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  although  there  was  no  open  revolt.  The 
Governor  had  been  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  held 
high  notions  of  Kingly  prerogative  and  Gubernatorial  ddgnit}' 
and  authority.  He  had  education  without  superior  abilities. 
His  advent  into  the  colonv  was  the  siirnal  for  the  coming;  of  an 
army  of  relatives  and  placediunters,  all  of  whom  expected  to  grow 
rich  out  of  the  -polls  that  could  be  gathered  from  the  people. 
The  hope  of  gain,  greed  for  office  and  its  perquisites,  then  as  now, 
was  a  source  of  disquiet  and  affliction  to  the  people.  All  of  the 
arbitrary  demands  of  Gov.  Dobbs  were  constantly  resisted  by  the 
colonists.  However  much  disposed  to  be  loyal,  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  basely  surrender  their  rights,  or  to  allow  the  strong  arm 
of  oppression  to  be  raised  against  them  without  prompt  remon- 
strance, and,  if  need  be,  equally  prompt  resistance.  When  the 
Governor  announced  to  the  lower  House  of  the  Assembly  "that 
he  had  appointed  Andrew  Steuart  printer  to  the  King,  and  re- 
quired them  to  make  provision  for  his  salary,"^-  he  was  at  once 
informed  that  "they  knew  no  such  office,  and  of  no  such  duty.'' 
The  colonists  well  understood,  for  they  had  had  a  long,  sad  expe- 
rience, that  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  yield  a  ready  compliance 
to  the  dictation  of  any  officer  of  the  crown,  who  was  as  ready  to 
assert  the  unwarranted  claims  of  royal  authority  as  to  disregard 
their  wishes  and  to  invade  their  rights.  "A  close  observer  miglit 
have  anticipated  the  final  result  of  this  state  of  things, — might 
have  foreseen  that  the  colonists  needed  but  ability,  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  some  common  grievance,  to  cause  them  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  their  natural  rights,  and  become  the  guardians 
of  their  own  interests,  and  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny. "t 
The  time  was  approaching  when  the  colonists  driven  to  despair 
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would  fly  to  arms,  and  appealing  to  Almighty  God  for  the  recti- 
tude of  their  intentions  and  the  justice  of  their  cause,  would  risk 
property  and  life  in  defence  of  their  inalienable  rights  and  in 
maintenance  of  civil  liberty.  They  knew  their  own  personal 
worth  ;  they  felt  themselves  in  no  respect  the  inferiors  of  those 
who  lorded  it  over  tliem  with  a  high  hand  and  an  outstretched 
arm;  the  believed  themselves  capable  of  selecting  their  OAvn 
rulers  and  managing  wisely  their  own  affairs,  and  as  they  grew 
in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  education,  they  became  even  more 
restive  and  insubordinate,  as  they  became  more  enamored  of 
liberty  and  its  blessings. 

If  we  would  rightly  apprehend  the  events  of  1770-'80,  we  must 
study  the  Dobbs  admini-i ration  from  1754  to  its  close,  and  the 
first  seven  years  of  Tryon's  term  of  office.  Let  us  briefly  state 
some  of  the  grievances  under  the  Dobbs  administration.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  they  will  throw  great  light  upon  events  that 
followed  at  a  later  time,  and  refute  any  charge  that  may  have 
been  made  that  the  colonists  of  North  Carolina  were  ill-conditioned 
and  r(:.fractory  vAthout  cause  or  justification ;  that  they  neither 
"paid  tribute  to  God  or  Ccesar,"  as  was  asserted  by  the  Virginia 
Commissioners  in  1727.  It  was  claimed  that  the  King  possessed 
the  right  of  incorporating  counties  and  boroughs,  and  of  choosing 
the  repiesentatives  to  the  Assembly  for  them.  Of  course,  such  an 
assumption  of  Kingly  prerogative  was  denied  and  protested 
strongly  against.  The  people  of  Bertie,  Tyrrell,  Onslow,  Bladen, 
Edgecombe,  Northampton,  Johnston,  Granville,  Duplin,  Anson, 
Orange,  Cumberland  and  llowan,  were  actually  disfranchised  for 
some  time,  the  Governor,  as  the  representative  of  the  King,  selecting 
their  representatives  for  them. 

The  King  and  his  council  were  pleased  'to  repeal  the  former 
acts  concerning  the  administration  of  justice,  whereupon  the 
framing  of  a  new  court-bill  became  the  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
putes and  conflicts,  bet^-een  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly.  He 
was  bent  on  having  the  Courts  so  arranged  as  to  suit  his  views 
and  purposes,  and  the  Assembly  was  equally  determined  not  to 
yield  to  his  arbitrary  demands.  The  Judges  had  retained  office 
at  the  King's  pleasure  :  the  Assembly  determined  that  their  tenure 
of  office  should  be  dependent  upon  good  behavior.  The  new  bil] 
gave  the  county  courts,  composed  of  magistrates,  jurisdiction  of 
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all  cases  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds,  and  of  guardianships,  in- 
testate  estates,  legacies,  &c.  The  Governor  bitterly  opposed  such 
Innovations.  He  did  not  like  to  see  the  Judges  freed  from  Ex- 
ecutive interference,  and  required  to  have  at  least  five  years 
standing  at  the  North  Carolina  bar.  This  state  of  things  would 
rob  him  of  his  patronage  and  power.  He  fought  manfully,, 
abused  the  Assembly,  first  suspended,  then  prorogued  it,  and, 
tinally,  after  some  slight  modifications,  effected  a  compromise. 

In  1760,  the  grievances  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  Assembly  sat  with  closed  doors  in  anxious  consideration  of 
the  sad  condition  of  affairs,  with  an  injunction  of  secresy  on  pain 
of  expulsion.     An  address  to  the  King  set  forth  the  well  founded 
complaints   which   the   colonists   had   against   their   Governor. 
Nothing  short  of  the  prospect  of  total  ruin  from  undue  exertions 
of  power  and  internal  commotions  could  induce  them  to  trouble 
the  royal  ear.     They  went  into  a  history  of  the  abuse  and  prosti- 
tution of  the  Courts  of  justice — how  some  justices  were  appointed 
who  did  not  deserve  it,  and   others  were  removed  without  any 
good  grounds ;  how  sham  courts  of  justice  were  established  in 
some  localities  ;    how  peaceable   citizens  were   imprisoned  and 
malefactors   released;   how  subjects  had  been  whipped  by   the 
order  of  Judges,  which  was   contrary  to  the    immemorial  and 
most  sacred  rights  of  English  freemen  ;  how  illegal  and  unjust 
pecuniary  claims  were  enforced  for  the  use  of  the  Governor  and 
his  secretary  ;  how  Jorms  of  lorifs  of  elections  had  been  arbitrarily  al- 
tered and  diversified,  to  have  certain  meri  declared  as  elected  and  to 
throw  out  others  who  were  legally  chosen  ;*  how  convicts  were  allowed 
to  stand  for  election  ;  how  writs  had  been  issued  allowing  to  some 
counties  more  representatives  than  they  were  entitled  to,  whilst 
allowing  fewer  representatives  to  others  ;  how  the  Governor  had 
misapplied  the  public  funds  to  his  own  private  uses — these  and 
many  other  charges  were  drawn  up,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,, 
they  present  a  fearful  array  of  crime  and   misrule.     The  House 
declared  that  they  had  only  given  a  part  of  the  grievances,  having 
withheld  many  acts  of  abuse  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor,  and  assured  His  Royal  Highness  than  nothing  less- 
than  impending  ruin  and  desolation  could  have  induced  them  ta 
remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of  Gov.  Dobbs,  to  the  ease  and 


*This  suggests  Louisiana  and  the  Kellogg  usurpation  of  our  day 
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liappiiR\<s  of  wliose  adiiiinistratioii  they  had  in  vain  eiideavoi-ecl 
to  contribute.^ 

There  were  several  causes;  of  complaint  which  the  Assembly 
withheld.  We  will  mention  two  only.  After  the  King  had 
sanctioned  the  restoration  of  the  ballots  to  the  disfranchised 
counties,  he  instructed  the  Governor  to  issue  letters  of  incorpora- 
tion, ordering  elections,  t^c.  The  Governor  was  not  authorized 
to  charge  any  fee,  but  he  <lid  so,  and  thereby  "feathered  his  own 
nest"  handsomely  at  the  people's  expense.  The  Governor  also 
endeavored  to  constitute  fifteen  nienibers  a  quorum  in  the  As- 
iicmbly.*  In  this  lie  failed,  as  in  some  of  his  other  unjust  meas- 
ures. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  with  such  a  ruler,  there  should 
be  constant  complaint  and  most  uneasy  feeling  throughout  the 
colony?  Is  not  the  wonder  rather  that  there  were  no  insurrec- 
tions and  no  revolutions  during  the  Dobbs  administration? 
Kave  the  men  of  17G0  lost  any  of  that  hardy  courage  and  un- 
yielding love  of  liberty  and  independence  that  animated  the  men 
of  1G75,  that  they  should  bear  these  great  indignities  and  op- 
pressions without  revolt?  We  think  not.  They  have  learned  to 
endure  their  ills  with  more  philosophy  and  to  resort  to  more 
peaceful  means  for  redress.  They  will  yet  bear  a  great  deal  more 
before  the  last  stern  appeal  is  made  to  the  sword.  The  school  of 
suffering  and  of  rough  ( xperience  is  preparing  them  for  the  long 
night  of  woe  and  the  conflict  of  arms.  They  must  first  pass 
through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  terrible  wilderness  before  the  bright. 
sunny  land  of  peace,  all  glorious  with  the  light  of  liberty,  shall 
become  their  inheritance. 

Dobbs  passes  from  the  scene  at  the  age  of  82,  and  William 
Tryon,  virile  and  ambitious,  and  destined  for  an  immortality  of 
infamy,  walks  upon  the  stage.  The  drama  in  which  he  is  to 
enact  so  important  a  part  merits  our  closest  attention.  We  must 
reserve  its  scrutiny  for  another  paper. 

T.  B.  K. 


*See  Wilev's  Sketch. 
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THE  T  WE.YTIETH  OF  MA  Y. 


BY   JOHNSTONE    JONES. 


The  Centennial  Celebration  at  Charlotte  was  perhaps  the  most 
notable  demonstration  that  ever  at  any  time  took  place  in  North: 
Carolina.  One  of  its  most  significant  features  was  the  large 
number  of  visitors  who  attended.  The  number  has  been  va- 
riously estimated.  A  reporter  set  it  down  at  fifty  thousand. 
This  is  an  exaggeration.  The  Bohemian  who  made  that  state- 
ment is  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  lively  youth  who  saw 
those  cats  up  a  tree.  Twenty-five  thousand  is,  I  think,  a  fair  esti- 
mate.    The  exact  number  can  never  be  known. 

This  mammoth  company  came  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
€arth.  They  ciime  from  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Vv'isconsin,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  else- 
where, as  well  as  from  our  own  State.  They  came  from  the 
mountains  and  the  sea-board  ;  fvom  the  land  of  Flora  McDonald,, 
from  our  Switzerland,  and  Wachovia ;  from  the  historic  fields  of 
Alamance,  Orange  and  Guilford  ;  from  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
the  Dan,  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba  ;  from  the  fertile  banks  of 
Chowan,  the  Eno,  and  the  Cape  Fear ;  from  King's  Mountain, 
Cowan's  Ford,  and  Lexington ;  from  Nashville,  Eichmond,  ill- 
fated  Columbia,  from  the  Gate-city  of  the  South,  and  from  our 
own  beauteous  City  of  Oaks.  They  came  in  by  ones,  twos,  trios ;. 
by  families,  parties,  squads,  companies,  and  battalions  ;  by  bands, 
lodges,  granges,  and  societies.  And  all  came  full  of  enthusiasm; 
glowing  with  patriotism;  keenly  alive  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
occasion  ;  and  ready  for  all  manner  of  fun. 

The  Mecklenburgers  themselves  constituted  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  mighty  throng  that  gathered  into  Chatlotte  on  those  event- 
ful days  ;  and  among  them  were  many  direct  lineal  descendants 
of  the  men  who,  a  century  ago,  promulgated  the  daring  mani- 
festo of  May  20th.  These  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  were  in  an  exulting  mood.  They  were 
justly  proud  of  their  illustrious  lineage.  They  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  their  satisfaction.  There  were  the  Alexanders,  the  Bre- 
vards,  Polks,  Grahams,  Irwins,  Hunters,  Davidsons,  Averys, 
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Wilsons,  and  others,  rejoicing  to  behold  the  rich  tribute  the 
world  was  paying  their  heroic  ancestry.  These  men  knew  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  as  a  fire-side  story.  They  had  heard 
it  from  the  lips  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  They  were 
full  of  traditionary  anecdotes  and  incidents  connected  with  it. 
With  them  the  ''Twentieth  of  May"  was  a  household  word",  and 
they  can  well  afford  to  laugh  at  the  pigmy  efforts  of  the  skeptics 
to  tear  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of  old  Mecklenburg.  As  well 
said  by  one  of  these  descendants,  a  venerable  citizen  wdio  has 
heard  the  story  from  the  lips  of  several  of  the  signers,  they  possess 
the  confidence  of  Galileo,  who,  when  forced  to  recant  his  opin- 
ions respecting  the  motions  of  the  earth,  arose  from  his  knees  say- 
ing, "It  moves  for  all  that !"  Many  of  the  grey-bearded  sires  of 
Mecklenburg  were  there  to  share  in  the  glories  of  the  occasion. 
One,  whose  name  is  a  synonym  in  this  State  for  wisdom,  virtue^ 
and  patriotism  of  the  highest  order,  came  w^th  seven  stalwart 
sons  to  witness  the  splendid  commemoration.  It  was  indeed  a 
day  for  a  gathering  of  the  clans ;  for  fresh  rehearsals  of  prized 
traditions;  for  re-calling  the  deeds  of  "the  Fathers,"  doing  honor 
to  their  memories,  and  strengthening  the  ties  of  blood  between 
their  descendants. 

But  the  men  did  not  have  all  the  glory  to  themselves.  The 
fair  sex  was  well  represented.  The  occasion  was  graced  wdth  the 
smiles  and  charms  of  hundreds  of  pretty  girls  and  handsome  wo- 
men, who  manifested  as  much  interest  in  the  affair  as  the  stronger 
sex.  This  was  as  it  should  have  been.  The  w^omen  of  North 
CJarolina  are  certainly  entitled  to  a  large  share  in  the  honors  flow- 
ing from  Mecklenburg's  bold  step  in  1775.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  anyhow.  The 
advance  in  the  price  of  a  marriage  license  from  one  pound  to  five 
pounds,  was  more  than  spirited  spinsters  could  stand.  It  was 
not  human  to  endure  quietly  an  oppression  of  this  kind.  Here 
we  discover  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  secret  springs  that 
started  the  movement  w^hich  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the 
American  Colonies  from  the  British  Crown.  The  philosophical 
critic,  and  the  statesman,  may  draw  a  valuable  lesson  from  this. 
Governments  tread  upon  dangerous  ground  when  they  interfere 
with  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  German  Parliament  is  now 
trying  the  experiment.    They  have  not  in  Germany  raised  the 
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price  of  a  marriage  license,  but  are  simply  allowing  the  squire  to 
tie  the  kot  as  well  as  the  priest.  However,  it  is  an  interference. 
Trouble  is  brewing.  The  women  are  mad.  The  whole  Empire 
is  agitated ;  and  war  may  be  the  result. 

A  few  incidents  will  illustrate  the  spirit  and  heroism  of  our 
revolutionary  grand-mothers,  who,  like  the  flowers  and  other 
lovely  things  of  that  time,  have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
earth,  and  left  us  nothing  of  themselves  but  fragrant  memories. 
One  Spartan  mother  said  to  her  boy  when  he  joined  the  aimy, 
"Rather  let  me  hear  of  your  death  than  of  your  cowardice."  An- 
other,— young,  beautiful  and  fearless,  rode  on  horseback  forty  miles 
or  more,  all  alone,  one  dark  night,  over  a  strange  road,  through 
gloomy  woods  and  dismal  swamps,  to  minister  to  the  wounded 
and  the  dying  on  the  battle-field.  Another  cheerfully  gave  all 
the  specie  she  had  to  a  Continental  ofnccr,  w^ho  reached  her  house 
one  cold  winter  night,  in  great  distress,  "fatigued,  hungry,  alone, 
and  penniless."  It  was  the  women  of  Surry  who  urged  the  men 
to  the  army,  while  they  stayed  at  home  unprotected  and  worked 
with  their  own  hands  in  the  fields,  at  the  spinning-wheel  and  at 
the  loom.  And  it  was  the  glorious  girls  of  Mecklenburg,  who  en- 
tered into  a  voluntary  association  pledging  themselves  not  to  re- 
ceive the  addresses  of  any  young  gentleman  who  shirked  his  duty 
to  his  country.  ^len  could  not  but  fight  well,  and  win  victories, 
w^hen  they  had  such  noble  women  as  these  for  wives,  mothers 
and  sweethearts.  The  descendants  of  these  heroic  souls — the  la- 
dies of  1875 — possess  a  proud  heritage  in  the  honors  of  the  Old 
North  State,  which  can  never  be  wrested  from  them ;  and  it  was 
eminently  proper  that  they  should  have  lent  their  smiles  and 
fascinations  to  the  Centennial  Day. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Celebration  appropriately  began  on  the 
19th  of  the  month.  The  city  that  day  was  crowded  with  visitors. 
Strains  of  martial  music;  the  roll  of  drums  ;  the  wild  huzzas  of 
military  and  fire  companies  parading  the  streets — filled  the  air 
all  the  day  long.  Houses  everywhere  were  gaily  decorated  w^ith 
flags  and  streamers,  wreaths  and  festoons  of  evergreens,  and  va- 
rious mottoes  appropriate  to  the  time.  Tlie  national  bunting 
was  profusely  displayed.  Indeed,  all  the  flags  unfurled  that  day 
were  of  loyal  hues — red,  white  and  blue — though  here  and  there 
these  colors  were  so  combined  as  to  represent  the  Confederate 
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flag.  But  these  symbols  of  the  Lost  Cause  were  very  small  in 
size,  and  few  in  number.  They  were  not  intended  to  be  offensive, 
nor  to  evince  a  spirit  of  dislo3^alty.  They  were  meant  to  indicate 
nothing  more  than  the  existence  of  a  sentiment  which  will  live 
forever  in  some  gentle,  subdued  hearts,  that  are  evermore  wish- 
ing, wishing  for — 

— "the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still!" 

•  At  noon,  the  commemorative  services  began  by  the  ceremon- 
ious raising  of  the  National  Flag  to  the  mast-headof  the  tall  cen- 
tennial pole  erected  on  Independence  Square.  A  large  assem- 
blage of  people  had  collected  there.  The  military  formed  in  hol- 
low square  around  the  pole.  The  pole  was  surmounted  by  a 
huge  hornet's  nest,  crowned  with  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  ver- 
itable tree  on  which  the  hornets  had  built  the  nest ;  it  seemed  as 
if  these  emblematical  insects  had  purposely  constructed  their  hab- 
itation upon  a  tree  of  victory.  At  the  foot  of  the  pole  was  the 
speakers'  stand,  occupied  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor 
of  Charlotte,  the  President  of  the  Mecklenburg  Centennial  xVsso- 
ciation,  and  other  distinguished  characters.  At  12  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, minute-guns  began  tiring  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  ; 
Gaston's  "Carolina !  Carolina !"  was  sung  by  a  band  of  in- 
spired patriots ;  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  elevated  to  the 
top-gallant,  to  play  with  the  sunbeams  and  the  zephyrs,  and  to 
greet  the  light  of  the  new  century  at  the  morrow's  dawning.  As 
this  starry  symbol  of  the  Union  floated  gracefully  up  to  its  lofty 
pinnacle  in  the  sky,  a  loud  shout  burst  forth  from  the  assembled 
multitude.  There  was,  too,  the  tumultuous  waving  of  hats,  hand- 
kerchiefs, sticks  and  umbrellas  ;  and  a  loud  blast  of  music  from 
the  band.  Here  was  an  unprecedented  scene :  the  sun  never 
smiled  on  the  like  before.  Here  were  Southern  men  cheering  the 
flag  they  had  fought  so  fiercely  for  four  long  years  of  bloody  war  ! 
This  demonstration  meant  something.  Its  significance  should 
be  duly  appreciated.  It  meant  that  our  people  are  in  earnest  in 
their  desire  for  a  genuine  reconciliation  with  the  North;  and 
that  they  are  not  unwilling  to  yield  again  an  unfeigned  and  true 
allegiance  to  the  Government  symbolized  by  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner." 
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After  thi?,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  visitors.  He  introduced  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  made  a  very  excellent  speech.  He  believed  in  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  paid  an  enthu- 
siastic tribute  to  the  flag  waving  in  the  sunlight,  high  above 
him.  His  whole  address  was  replete  with  poetical  beauties,  and 
expressions  of  love  for  the  good  old  State,  which,  in  the  fervor  of 
his  devotion,  he  once  characterized  as  a  "Child  of  the  Skies." 
He  alluded  to  the  scene  enacted  on  that  consecrated  ground,  a 
century  ago.  Charlotte  then  was  a  village.  It  had  two  streets 
and  not  more  than  forty  houses.  At  the  intersection  of  these  two 
streets — now  Trade  and  Tryon — stood  the  Court  House — a  plain 
log  house,  erected  upon  tall  brick  pillars  affording  a  basement 
story  for  a  market-place,  and  with  a  clap-board  roof  held  down  by 
poles  laid  lengthwise  the  structure.  The  Court  House  green, 
shaded  by  trees,  stretched  around  over  the  space  now  called  Inde- 
pendence Square.  This  is  the  sacred  spot — the  birth-place  of 
xVmerican  Independence — the  place  where  naked  Liberty  first  saw 
the  light  of  the  Western  World.  In  this  rude  building,  which 
long  ago  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth  with  the  men 
who  made  it  famous,  at  12  M.  on  May  10,  a  century  back,  there 
assembled  thirty  odd,  bold  and  resolute  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
County.  No  doubt  those  men  were  roughly  clad.  They  were 
plain  in  manners.  There  was  nothing  ostentatious  about  them  ; 
but  they  were  rich  in  virtues  and  strong  in  the  Lord.  They 
meant  business.  They  were  going  to  take  a  bold  step — a  giant 
stride.  The  British  Crown  was  to  be  defied :  a  heavy  blow  was 
to  be  struck  upon  the  chain  that  bound  America  to  the  foot  of  the 
Throne.  A  deed  was  to  be  done  which  would  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  love  of  human  liberty  lives  in  the  breasts  of  men. 
The  meeting  then  was  called  to  order.  One  of  the  most  venerable 
among  the  magistrates  of  the  County  was  called  to  the  Chair.  A 
gentle,  patriotic  scholar;  and  a  keen-eyed,  daring.  Whig  tailor, 
were  appointed  Secretaries.  The  Chairman  announced  that  the 
Convention  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  And  thus  were 
commenced  the  proceedings  which  twenty-four  hours  aftervrards 
culminated  in  the  public  promulgation  of  the  first  declaration  of 
American  Independence. 

To  return  to  the  present.     xVfter  the  elevation  of  the  flag,  the 
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crowd  dispersed.  All  during  the  afternoon,  the  streets  were 
thronged  by  thousands,  and  everywhere  preparations  were  going 
on  for  further  demonstrations  of  joy.  All  night,  the  city  was 
brilliantly  illuminated.  A  star  was  formed  over  Independence 
Square  by  long  lines  of  Chinese  lanterns  hung  upon  the-stays  of 
the  Centennial  pole.  All  the  principal  streets  were  resplendent 
with  lamps,  lanterns  and  candles.  Trees  and  evergreens  in  front 
yards  were  adorned  with  lanterns  of  red,  white  and  blue.  Even 
the  most  humble  abodes  gave  bright  signs  of  patriotic  exultation. 
And  overall  these  thousands  of  white,  golden,  crimson  and  azure 
lights,  the  full  moon  shed  abroad  its  heavenly  radiance  through 
a  serene  and  cloudless  sky.  Until  a  late  hour  of  this  exquisite 
night,  the  side-walks  and  the  roads,  the  groves  and  yards,  were 
full  of  happy  people.  The  whole  population — men,  women  and 
children,  seemed  to  have  turned  out  to  commingle  with  the 
thousands  of  visitors ;  to  enjoy  the  novel  and  picturesque  scenes  ; 
to  revel  in  the  gorgeous  realization  of  their  Centennial  dreams ; 
to  see  Charlotte — their  '"'own  beloved  home,''  garnished  with  a 
thousand  variegated  lights,  and  radiant  with  beauty.  Even  the 
white-headed  grandfathers  and  mothers  of  the  land  perambulated 
the  streets  with  as  much  gladness  as  the  beaux  and  belles  v*dio 
wandered  arm  in  arm  through  the  illuminated  town,  talking  love 
and  Centennial;  and  vreaving  fanciful  pictures  of  the  future. 

Few  more  pleasing  spectacles  have  ever  been  witnessed  in  an 
American  city  than  was  presented  here  on  this  glorious  gala 
evening.  It  was  a  grand  panorama  of  loveliness,  light,  music 
and  merriment.  Closing  Mecklenburg's  first  century  of  Repub- 
lican Liberty,  that  night  will  ever  shine  brightest  in  her 
coronet  of  notable  nights.  Awhile  after  twelve  o'clock  I  strolled 
to  Independence  Square.  The  multitude  was  gone.  The  streets 
were  deserted ;  the  city  was  silent ;  the  thousands  of  weary 
feet  that  during  the  day  had  tramped  the  dusty  thoroughfares, 
were  now  c[uiet  in  slumber.  The  moon  was  descending  the  wes- 
tern sky,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  silver  radiance  over  the  earth. 
The  breezes  were  playing  with  the  softly  undulating  flag  over 
the  Square.  Again,  my  thoughts  wandered  back  across  the  cen- 
tury of  years,  to  the  midnight  hour  of  May  19,  1775.  Then  the 
Convention  was  still  in  session ;  and,  so  great  had  been  the  ex- 
citement, the  delegates  were  neither  tired,  hungry,  nor  sleepy. 
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The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  had  been  made.  Each  reso- 
lution had  been  thoroughly  debated.  The  debate  was  closed,  the 
<lecisive  hour  had  come.  The  faces  of  some  of  the  members  wore 
the  flush  of  triumph  ;  on  others  there  was  depicted  anxiety  and 
gloom  ;  all  were  eager  ;  all  were  earnest ;  all  were  deeply  sensible 
of  the  solemnity  of  the  crisis.  Then  the  Chairman  arose  and  put 
the  question — "Shall  the  Resolutions  be  adopted  ?"  The  Secre- 
tary called  the  roll.  The  ayes  and  nays  were  recorded  ;  the  vote- 
summed  up,  and  the  result  announced  by  the  Chairman.  The 
Resolutions  had  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  ;  the  Brit- 
ish yoke  was  thrown  off,  and  independence  declared !  And  at  2 
A.  M.,  on  the  20th,  the  Convention  adjourned.  The  same  hea- 
venly bodies  that  looked  down  upon  that  scene  were  now  shining 
in  the  fretted  vaults  above.  It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
spirits  of  the  Old  Fathers  hovering  now  about  this  spot,  and  ex- 
ulting over  the  magnificent  fruition  of  the  dreams  and  hopes 
that  inspired  them  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  next  morning — the  morning  of  "the  day  we  celebrate" — 
was  one  of  singular  beauty  and  brilliance.  The  flowers,  the 
grass,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  trees,  were  gemmed  with 
myriads  of  sparkling  dew-drops.  The  lustre  of  the  heavens  was 
undimmed  by  a  single  cloud.  The  full-orbed  moon  was  still 
lingering  in  the  west,  as  the  sun  arose  through  the  eastern  por- 
tals, beaming  and  flashing  in  superb  magnificence.  Thus  did 
the  two  great  luminaries  combine  their  light  to  usher  in  this  first 
centennial  of  May  20th.  With  the  rising  of  the  sun,  a  salute  of 
a  hundred  guns  was  fired.  The  church  bells  pealed  forth  their 
sonorous  chimes  ;  inspiring  strains  of  music  floated  upon  the 
balmy  air ;  drums  were  beat ;  bugles  were  blown  ;  and  all  Char- 
lotte awoke  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  day. 

At  an  early  hour  the  grand  procession  began  to  form.  The 
work  was  completed  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  it  commenced  its 
march  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  under  command  of  the  gallant  Chief 
Marshal  and  his  assistants.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  splen- 
did procession  ever  seen  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  mile  long, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  Tryon  street.  About  five 
thousand  men  were  in  line.  There  were  a  battery  of  howitzers, 
a  battery  of  Light  Artillery,  six  or  eight  companies  of  Light  In- 
fantry— all  in  gray  uniforms.    There  were  gaily  dressed  Zouaves 
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Cadets  from  two  Military  institutions;  and  a  large  number  of  fire 
companies,  arrayed  in  all  sorts  of  fire-men  costumes — red  and 
black,  red  and  wbite,  red  and  gray,  red  and  blue,  blue  and  gray, 
black  and  gray,  and  green  and  gray.  There  were  Masonic  bodies; 
lodges  of  Good  Templars  ;  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  other  civic 
organizations.  There  was  a  delegation  from  Anson  county  bear- 
ing a  banner  inscribed  with  the  words :  "Allegiance  ceases  when 
protection  is  withdrawn,"  and  another  delegation  from  Cleave- 
land,  with  a  banner  inscribed,  "Cleaveland,  Shelby.  King's 
Meadow,  October  7,  17S0."  There  was  a  delegation  of  Scotch- 
men from  Cumberland  and  Robeson  counties  with  bag-pipes  and 
a  banner  with  lion  rampant  in  the  centre  and  the  Scotch  thistle 
^t  each  corner.  There  were  numerous  brass  bands  and  drum 
corps;  flags,  banners  and  steamers  ;  fire-engines  and  trucks  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flowers,  evergreens  and  bunting.  There 
Avas  a  melancholy  remnant  of  the  Eleventh  regiment  North  Car- 
i>lina  State  Troops ;  and  the  survivors  of  Company  H.,  Thirty- 
fifth  N.  C  T.  And  last,  but  not  least,  came  the  carriages  contain- 
ing the  orators  and  the  most  distinguished  among  the  invited 
guests.  The  houses,  yards  and  sidewalks  on  the  route  were- 
crowded  with  spectators  ;  and  a  multitude  of  people  surged  along 
with  the  immense  column.  The  air  resounded  with  the  sound 
of  cornets,  fifes,  drums,  cymbals,  bag-pipes,  and  the  huzzaing  of 
the  companies  as  the  procession  wended  its  way  through  Tryort 
street. 

At  12  o'clock  it  reached  the  Fair  Grounds  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  broke  ranks.  The  people  gathered  around  the  speak- 
ers' stand  which  was  handsomely  adorned  with  evergreens,  flow- 
ers and  national  colors.  On  the  speakers'  table  lay  a  bouquet  of 
roses  from  Mount  Vernon,  and  above  it  depended  a  wreath  of 
laurel  from  Washington's  grave.  The  stand  was  occupied  b^ 
the  Centennial  Oflicers,  the  orators  and  invited  guests,  among- 
whom  were  Governors  Brogden,  Hendricks  and  Chamberlain  ; 
ex-Governors  Walker,  Vance  and  Graham  ;  Congressman  Bright. 
and  Judge  Davidson,  of  Tennessee  ;  U.  S.  Senator  Merrimon ;:  the 
Chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina ;  the  Mayors  of  Eichmond  and 
Charlotte;  and  a  number  of  other  eminent  individuals.. 

When  the  vast  assemblage  became  settled.  Rev.  A.  W.  Miller,, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charlotte,,  opened  the 
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i  \trcises  with  a  prayer  of  wonderful  pathos,  power  and  richness 
of  thought  and  diction.  Earely  have  such  gem-like  sentences  of 
;;i]oration  ascended  from  human  lips  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
Tlicn  the  presiding  officer,  the  venerable  Ex-Go  v.  William  A. 
i  Jraham,  delivered  a  brief  but  impressive  address,  mainly  intro- 
ductory of  the  orators  of  the  day.  He  was  succeeded  by  Seaton 
«ndes,  Esq  ,  of  Raleigh,  who  read  the  Resolves  of  May  20,  1775. 
The  reading  called  forth  loud  demonstrations  of  apphiuse.  Mr. 
Gales  was  singularly  felicitous  in  his  style  of  elocution,  and  his 
part  of  the  programme  was  rendered  in  a  very  eftective  manner. 
The  Orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  John  Kerr,  then  arose.  Tall  and 
commanding  in  person,  he  stood  proudly  erect,  glowing  with  the- 
excitement  of  the  hour.  He  spoke  with  clear,  ringing  voice, 
with  chaste  diction,  with  much  fervor  and  exuberance  of  fancy. 
lie  stated  North  Carolina's  claims  to  the  honor  of  having  made- 
the  first  declaration  of  American  Independence  ;  traced  the  world- 
wide effects  of  the  Revolution  ;  warned  North  Carolinia  to  con- 
tinue to  wear  her  honors  not  boastfully,  but  modestly  and  with 
generous  appreciation  of  the  exalted  merits  of  her  sister  States  ; 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  galaxy  of  great  North  Carolinians ; 
predicted  the  reverence  that  posterity  would  entertain  for  them, 
and  the  certainty  of  the  ultimate  triumph  and  universal  preva- 
lence of  the  principles  which  tliey  advocated  and  maintained. 
Having  thus  set  forth  North  Carolina's  right  to  a  pre-eminent 
station  among  the  American  Commonwealths,  he  proceeded  to- 
portray  the  trials  which  the  South  has  of  late  years  undergone,, 
the  tyranny  to  which  our  people  have  been  subjected,  and  the 
dangers  which  have  threatened  Civil  Liberty  during  the  last  de- 
cade of  years.  He  asserted  his  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lest  Cause  ;  proclaimed  the  desire  of  our  people  for  a  restoration 
of  brotherly  love  between  the  North  and  South  ;  paid  a  eulogistic 
tribute  to  the  old  flag,  and  wished  for  the  day  when  it  should  be 
once  more  the  emblem  of  a  united,  prosperous  and  happy  people. 
These  sentiments  evoked  frequent  bursts  of  applause.  At  length, 
the  orator  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  sons  of  North 
Carolina  to  cherish  her  glorious  annals,  remember  her  great  con- 
tributions to  the  patriotism  and  statesmanship  of  the  nation 
throughout  all  the  course  of  its  past  history,  and  to  sustain  always 
the  reputation  of  the  State  for  obedience  to  Law.     The  capstone 
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of  the  speech  was,  "Honor  arid  praise  to  the  patriots  of  Mecklen- 
burg, now  and  forever,  and  woe  betide  the  craven  souls  who  may 
hereafter  desert  their  principles."' 

Mr.  Kerr  was  suceoeded  by  Mr.  Bright — a  small,  grayhaired, 
bright-eyed  Terinessecan.  He  said  he  spoke  for  "the  daughter  of 
the  old  North  State."  Tennessee  was  proud  of  her  maternity. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  good  things  uttered  by  Islr.  Bright : 

"The  heart,  not  the  head,  of  a  nation  is  the  fountain  of  patri- 
otism, bravery  and  virtue" — "The  Old  Xorth  State  has  treasures 
of  history,  which,  to  the  outer  world,  have  long  been  imbedded 
in  her  own  bosom,  like  the  rich  ores  of  her  mountains" —  "All 
the  nurseries  of  the  land  ought  to  be  made  vocal  with  Carolina's 
songs" — "It  is  time  we  were  tearing  the  poppies  from  our  brows 
and  adornins:  them  with  bavs  and  laurels :  we  have  deeds  and 
heroes  worthy  the  tongue  of  a  Demosthenes  and  the  harp  of  a 
Homer" — "They  (the  patriots  of  Xorth  Carolina)  taught  us  the 
value  of  liberty — where  to  draw  the  sword,  how  to  use  it,  when 
to  return  it  to  the  scabbard,  and  how  to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace." 
He  concluded  with  this  :  "Let  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Old  North  State,  and  the  pilgrim  patriots  of  all  the  land,  meet 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  on  this  conse- 
crated ground,  and  view  the  memories  of  their  fathers,  as  the  an- 
cient Jews  gathered  to  their  beloved  Zion,  and  obeyed  the  com- 
mand, 'Go  round  about  her;  tell  the  towers  thtreof;  mark  ye 
ever  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the 
generations  following.' " 

When  the  audience  were  done  applauding  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Hendricks  was  called  for.  He  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance. Then  the  air  was  rent  with  the  cry  so  familiar  to 
North  Carolina  ears,  "Vance  !  Vance  I !  \'ance  ! ! !"  The  popu- 
lar favorite  responded  to  this  flattering  call  in  a  few  characteris- 
tic remarks,  which  literally  and  figuratively  speaking  "brought 
down  the  house."  When  all  the  eminent  gentlemen  were  extri- 
cated from  the  timbers  of  the  broken  platform,  the  assemblage 
adjourned  to  Floral  Hall,  where  a  banquet  was  spread  for  two 
thousand  invited  guests.  After  the  dinner  came  the  horse-racing. 
As  turf  exercises  are  not  strictly  centennial  in  nature,  I  will  pass 
the  races  by.  The  cock  fighting  that  took  place  on  the  Fair 
Grounds,  should  likewise  be  relegated  to  the  domains  of  oblivion. 
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The  celebration  was  closed  on  the  niglit  of  the  20th.  The  city 
was  again  illuminated ;  there  was  a  magnificent  pyrotechnic  dis- 
jday,  and  a  Mass-Meeting  on  Independence  Square.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Brogden,  Chamberlain,  Hendricks,  Vance, 
Walker,  Polk,  Clingman,  Cox,  and  Johnston.  The  audience  was 
in  a  fine  humor.  Tney  cheered  every  witty  remark,  pungent 
sentence,  and  fine  oratorical  flight. 

Xone  of  the  speakers  touched  upon  politics,  except  Ex-Gov. 
Walker,  of  Virginia.  He  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  criticised  the  Republican  party  with  considerable 
severity.  He  handled  Eadicalism  with  gloves  off.  That  is  a 
little  way  he  has,  which  helps  him  along  in  the  esteem  of 
the  people.  He  said  that  Radicalism  vras  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples promulgated  by  the  patriots  of  1775  and  '7G.  He  hoped 
the  country  would  never  again  be  disunited:  *'but,"  said  he,  with 
marked  emphasis,  "if  disunion  should  take  place,  it  will  begin 
not  in  the  South,  but  where  it  first  began,  among  the  blue  hills 
of  New  England  I"  This  decided  hit  threw  the  vast  assemblage 
into  a  furore  of  applause.  Just  about  this  time.  Governor  Cham- 
berlain, of  South  Carolina, — a  successful  political  adventurer  from 
Xew  England,  abruptly,  and  in  a  very  pronounced  manner,  took 
his  departure  from  the  Speakers'  stand.  In  avowing  his  senti- 
ments. Walker  stated  that  he  did  so  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
his  right  as  a  private  citizen,  as  ''Gilbert  C.  Walker,"  and  not  as 
a  representative  man.  What  he  said  was  not  en  regie,  it  was  not 
"in  the  programme,"'  but  it  was  greatly  enjoyed,  nevertheless,  by 
the  Southern  element  present.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  only  poli- 
tical jarrings  of  a  public  nature  that  occurred  during  the  Cen- 
tennial days.  It  was  innocent  in  itself,  though  a  little  out  of  the 
way.* 

Gov.  Hendricks  made  a  plain,  sensible,  and  excellent  speech. 
It  was  full  of  good  cheer  for  the  South,  and  kindly  expressions  of 
sympathy.  He  observed  evidences  of  returning  prosperity  every- 
where; and  foresaw  better  days  for  our  country.  He  alluded  to 
the  ties  of  mutual  interest  between  the  West  and  the  South, 
and  hoped  for  closer  bonds  of  union  between  them  in  the 
future,  in  trade,   commerce,    and  kinship.     His   remarks   were 


'It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  political  topic  was  diacussef'. — Editor. 
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often  applauded,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  he  made  a  highly 
pleasing  impression  upon  his  audience.  I  am  quite  sure  his  Ex- 
cellency went  home  feeling  confident  that  he  has  secured  the 
good-will  of  at  least  a  fragment  of  the  Southern  people. 

Hon.  Zebulon  B.  Vance  made  the  humorous  speech  of  the  oc- 
casion. Being  at  home,  it  was  not  ''*in  the  programme''  that  he 
should  speak  ;  but  he  was  forced  out  by  the  people.  They  would 
not  be  satisfied  without  something  from  "Old  Zeb."  His  remarks 
were  brief,  but  nointed  and  wittv. 

Gol.  Johnston  closed  the  meeting  with  a  short  address.  The 
speakers  left  the  stand;  the  crowd  dispersed;  the  fire-works 
burned  out ;  the  lamps  and  candles  expired ;  the  bright  saloons 
filled  up  with  gay  revellers ;  the  virtuous  went  home  to  bed  ;  the 
clock  struck  the  midnight  hour ;  and  so  ended  the  20th  of  May., 
1875 — the  first  day  of  the  second  century  of  ^lecklenburg  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  occasion  has  its  lessons  for  us  all.  The  signal  sucv^ess  of 
the  affair  was  a  vindication  of  Mecklenburg's  claim  to  the  high 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  bid  defiance  to  the  British 
Crown.  It  was  a  striking  manifestation  of  public  opinion  upon 
the  mooted  question,  and  a  grand  popular  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
20th.  Thousands  of  intelligent  men  and  women  would  not  liave 
flocked  to  Charlotte  to  celebrate  a  fable.  Fabrications  never  take 
deep  hold  upon  the  minds  and  affections  of  practical,  sensible 
folks.  Can  we  conceive  of  an  enlightened  community  commem- 
orating anniversaries  of  that  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact^ 
,   I;;  which  is  a  fiction,  a  myth,  an  invention,  having  no  existence  be- 

'    \  yond  the  realms  of  an  ingenious  fancy  ?     It  is  impossible  for  any 

f  ingenuous  mind  to  think  so.     "The  avalanche  of  people"   who 

.  p  poured  into  Charlotte  to  participate  in  the  celebration,  possesses^ 

!  therefore,  a  deep  significance,  which  commends  itself  to  the  at- 

tention of  all  impartial  seekers  after  truth. 
I  The  contemplation  of  this  scene  suggests  another  thought — a 

i  sermon  for  mankind — a  striking  illustration  of  the  force  of  those 

i|  words   of  St.  Paul,  "The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.'*" 

f  Among  the  spectators  was  a  very  aged  man — a  centenarian — with 

I  a  bent  form  and  snowy  locks.     He  was  born  into  the  world  before 

!  I  the  American  Revolution ;  was  a  ten  year  old  boy  when  the 

I  Mecklenburg  declaration  took  place ;  and  heard  his  mother  cry. 
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when  she  was  told  of  the  bold  action  of  the  Convention  of  May 
20th,  and  say  that  it  "would  bring  the  country  into  trouble/' 
His  life  has  more  than  spanned  a  hundred  years.  Nineteen  sucli 
lives  would  take  us  back  to  the  christian  era.  It  over-measures 
the  full  existence  of  the  American  Government,  showing 
what  a  baby  Uncle  Sam  is  when  compared  to  John  Bull, 
and  other  ideal  representatives  of  the  hoary  monarchies  of 
the  Old  World.  And  yet  what  a  giant  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  we  are !  Our  centenarian,  whose  eyes  liave  be- 
held the  rising  and  setting  of  forty  thousand  suns,  is  the 
only  man  now  living  of  all  the  hundred  thousand  or  more  hu- 
man beings  who  constituted  the  power  and  the  glory  of  North 
Carolina  a  hundred  years  ago  !  AH  his  companions  and  com- 
peers are  gone — crumbled  to  dust — vanished  into  the  Unknown; 
and  he  alone  liveth — the  last  man — the  last  link  in  the  living 
chain  that  binds  the  opening  with  the  closing  year  of  Mecklen- 
burg's first  century  of  Independence  !  Soon  he  will  pass  away, 
and  then  there  will  not  be  left  in  North  Carolina  a  single  soul 
who  was  hero  five  score  years  ago.  Verily  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,  and  man's  life  is  as  a  summer  cloud,  as  a  tale 
that  is  told — but  for  all  that  the  world  still  moves  on,  and  Cen- 
tennials must  come  and  go,  and  we  who  yet  live  must  make  the 
most  of  our  little  allotted  space  of  Time. 


THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.. 

The  incorporators  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society,  as 
appointed  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  held  their  first  meeting  in 
Raleigh,  May  4th  1875.  The  charter  was  accepted,  and  the  body 
was  duly  organized.  It  is  now  the  day  of  small  things,  but  this 
Society  can  be  made  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  State.  In  all 
old  countries  such  societies  have  been  fostered.  In  the  Northern 
States  bodies  of  this  kind  have  long  existed,  and  they  have  done 
a  vast  deal  towards  gathering  and  preserving  such  documents 
and  records  as  could  be  made  useful  in  historical  composition. 
No  State  has  suffered  more  than  North  Carolina  from  a  failure  to 
preserve  the  historical  memorabilia  of  the  last  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  years.  If  proper  interest  is  taken,  this  Soeiety  can  accom- 
plish a  most  important  work,  and  into  its  archives  can  be  gar- 
nered an  immense  amount  of  material  that  lies  hidden  in  a  thou- 
sand plans  and  has  been  forgotten.  The  little  State  of  Ehode  Is- 
land has,  by  authority,  published  six  or  eight  octavo  volumes  of 
Historical  Recmxls  that  must  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  neces- 
sity to  the  historian.  How  many  volumes  have  been  published 
or  preserved,  of  our  own  honored  old  Commonwealth  ?  We  must 
wake  up.  The  lethargy  and  indifference  of  the  past  must  not  be 
allowed  to  fasten  themselves  upon  the  present.  A  new  interest 
has  been  awakened  latterly  in  regard  to  historical  matters,  and  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  slumber  again.  Every  intelligent, 
public-spirited  citizen,  should  feel  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  ihe  State,  and  should  aid  them  in  the  im- 
portant ends  in  view  as  they  can. 

OFFICIAIL,  PKOCEEI>S\GS  OF  TME  FIRST  MEETING  OF 
THE  XOKTIl  CAiiOEIXA  HISTORICAE  SOCIETY. 


In  pursuance  of  notice  given  a  number  of  the  corporators  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina  met  at  the  Yarborough 
House,  Tuesday,  May  4th,  1875,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Col.  John  H.  Wheeler,  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Graham 
was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  S.  D.  Pool  was  requested  to  act  as 
Secretary. 

Gov.  Graham,  on  taking  the  Chair,  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  pointing  out  the  necessity  that  existed  for  the  Society 
and  what  material  was  still  wanting  to  complete  the  early  history 
of  the  State. 

By  request,  Mr.  Kemp  P.  Battle  read  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
incorporating  the  Society. 

It  appearing  that  of  the  incorporators  named  in  the  act,  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Graham,  William  H.  Battle,  John  H.  Wheeler,  W.  C.  Kerr, 
Kemp  P.  Battle  and  Stephen  D.  Pool  were  present,  constituting  a 
quorum,  the  Society  proceeded  to  business. 

The  following  letters  were  read  from  corporators  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting : 

Cottage  Home,  Lincoln  Co.,  N.  C,  \ 
May  3rd,  1875.      / 
K.  P.  BaWe,  Esq.: 

My  Dear  Sir  : — The  Postal  card  signed  by  Gov.  Graham  and 
yourself  informing  me  of  my  appointment  by  the  Lgislature  as 
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one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina, 
and  that  a  primary  meeting  for  organization  would  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Raleigh  on  the  4th  of  May,  has  just  come  to  hand.  I 
regret  exceedingly  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  be  with  you  on 
that  occasion,  I  am  now  engaged  in  writing  out  a  considerable 
number  of  sketches  of  Revolutionary  patriots  of  Mecklenburg,  Lin- 
coln and  other  western  counties,  hitherto  but  little  known,  ?.nd 
will  be  busily  employed  until  the  Centennial  meeting  at  Char- 
lotte. I  truly  sympathize  with  you  in  its  propriety  and  'noble 
design.  It  is  such  a  Society  as  should  have  been  inaugurated 
many  years  ago,  but,  even  at  this  late  period,  it  is  believed  it  may 
be  instrum.ental  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  many  documents 
which  would  prove  to  be  of  important  historical  value. 

At  some  future  time  I  trust  I  may  be  enabled  to  be  present,  and 
participate  with  you  in  the  glorious  designs  and  contemplations 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina.  Hoping,  therefore, 
it  may  secure  an  efficient  organization, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours,  C.  L.  Hunter. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  May  3rd,  1875. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Battle  : — Last  Friday  I  received  my  first  notifica- 
tion of  the  honor  done  me  in  placing  my  name  among  the  num- 
bers of  the  Historical  Society  of  our  State.  I  had  previously  re- 
ceived the  Postal  Card  calling  the  meeting,  but  supposed  it  was 
your  good  nature  that  sent  it,  in  order  to  let  me  know  w^hat  was 
going  on.  A  letter  from  Prof.  Kerr,  and  the  copy  of  the  Neivs 
from  you  on  Friday,  disclosed  in  full  to  my  wondering  eyes  the 
the  greatness  I  have  achie\ed.  I  am  indeed  very  much  flattered, 
and  very  much  pleased — more  pleased  than  flattered—because  I 
look  upon  the  introduction  of  a  woman's  name  among  your  hon- 
orable body  as  a  significant  token,  and  pledge  for  the  future,  as 
an  intimation  to  my  sex  that  thai  door  is  open  to  them  henceforth, 
and  however  humble  and  insignificant  their  contributions  to  the 
histor}^  of  their  native  State  have  heretofore  been,  they  are  now 
invited  and  stimulated  to  enter  upon  the  study,  and  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  aid  in  illustrating,  extending  and  preserving  our 
annals.  A  right,  noble,  and  not  unwomanly  work  !  I  hope  to 
see  many  names,  (more  worthy  than  mine),  of  the  daughters  of 
North  Carolina,  added  to  that  goodly  list  of  her  sons. 

If  it  be  proper,  I  beg  you  to  convey  my  acknowledgements  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  society,  and  my  congratulations  on  their  re- 
assembly as  the  Historical  Society  of  our  State,  and  say  for  me, 
that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  aid  in  all  its  work,  to  the  full  extent 
of  my  ability.  I  have  some  volumes  in  my  possession,  not  un- 
interesting— which  I  propose  to  present  the  Society,  if  it  contem- 
plates the  formation  of  a  Library. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Cornelia  P.  Spencer. 
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Near  Elizabeth  City,  May  2d,  1875. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Graham  : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  note,  through  Mr.  Battle,  notifying  nie  of  a 
meeting  of  the  corporators  of  "The  Historical  Society  of  North 
Carolina,"  in  the  City  of  Raleigh,  on  the  4tli  inst.,  was  received 
to-day,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  it  has  reached  me  at  so  late 
ii  date,  that  it  will  be  impracticable  for  me  to  be  present.  On  my 
own  account  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  patriotic  association,  but  I  regiet  it  the  more  because 
I  am  probably  the  only  corporator  from  the  Albemarle  section 
of  the  State,  and  I  am  anxious  that  this  historic  germ  of  North 
Carolina,  which  has  already  furnished  most  of  the  materials  of 
our  early  history,  and  whicli,  I  believe,  is  yet  an  unexplored 
mine  of  buried  historical  treasure,  should  show  its  interest  in  tiie 
organization  of  an  association  in  which  it  has  so  much  at  stake, 
by  an  earnest  and  hearty  co-operation. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  express  the  hope  that  this  new  historical  de- 
parture will  be  blessed  with  better  fruits  than  simihir  efforts  in 
the  past,  and  that  we  may  all  be  inspired  by  a  sense  of  the  pious 
duty  we  owe  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity  ;  and  let  me  pledge 
my  individual  efforts  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  patriotic  pur- 
poses of  this  society. 

With  respect  for  my  associates  and  sincere  wishes  for  prolong- 
ed life  and  usefulness  for  yourself, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

R.  B.  Creecy, 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  April  26th,  1875. 
Kemp  P.  Battle,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir :— I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Historical  Society.  But  I  am  compelled  to  be  at  Dal- 
las Court.  Respectfully, 

D.  H.  Hill. 


Trinity  College,  April  28th,  1875. 
Mr.  Battle: 

Dear  Sir  : — Other  engagements  may  prevent  my  being  present 
at  the  meeting  May  4th,  but  if  I  should  be  prevented  from  being 
present,  I  desire  it  to  c.e  understood,  that  I  propose  to  be  really 
an  active  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  ready  and  willing 
to  discharge  any  duty,  Yours  truly, 

B.  Craven. 
Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Winston,  N.  C,  May  3d,  1875. 
Hon.  Win.  A.  Gn^aham: 

Dear  Sir : — Your  favor  of  the  26th  ult.,  notifying  me  of  a  meet- 
ing to-morrow,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  of  the  corporators  named 
in  the  charter  of  "The  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina," 
has  been  received.  Last  week  I  arrived  at  home  from  an 
extensive  tour  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  as  I  will  pro- 
bably have  to  pass  Raleigh  again  in  the  course  of  iQi\  days  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  visit  the  city  now.  I  men- 
tion these  facts  to  show  that  I  have  good  reasons  for  being  absent 
from  the  meeting  referred  to.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
present  at  the  organization  of  a  Society  in  which  I  take  a  deep 
niterest,  and  the  initial  movement  to  the  formation  of  which  I 
have  regarded  with  pleasure  as  timely  and  important.  My  fellow 
corporators  may  regard  me  as  ready  cheerfully  to  do  whatever  I 
can  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the  Historical  Society  of  our  be- 
loved State.     With  much  respect, 

I  am  trulv  yours, 

a  H.  Wiley. 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Battle,  Messrs.  T.  L.  Clingman,  M.  M. 
Marshal,  D.  R.  Goodloe,  J.  M.  Atkinson,  John  Manning,  Rufus 
Patterson,  Geo.  Graham,  John  Mclver,  J.  A.  Graham  and  John  D. 
Cameron,  who  were  all  present  at  the  meeting,  were  constituted 
members  of  the  Society  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  be- 
long to  the  corporators  named  in  the  act. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  John  Manning,  the  Chairman  appointed  a 
committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Manning,  K.  P.  Battle,  W. 
C.  Kerr,  Rev.  J.  M.  Atkinson  and  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Marshal,  to 
draft  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  with  instruction  to  report  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  the  Chairman  and  two  others, 
to  be  selected  by  him,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  see  Mrs. 
Swain,  or  to  correspond  with  her,  relative  to  the  historical  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  her  late  husband,  Gov,  Swain. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Gov.  Z.  B.  Vance  and  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Spencer,  to  be  associated  with  him  on  this  committee. 

On  motion^  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  upon  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

S.  D.  Pool,  Secretary. 
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LlTEI\AI\Y      PePARJMENT, 
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MARGARET    ROSSELYN. 


By  Mks.  Ciceko  W.  Harris,  of  Wilmington,  N  C. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HE  evening  succeeding  the  reception  witnessed  two  inter- 
view's, of  a  widely  different  nature,  in  the  Trevane  House. 
Mrs.  Meredith  had  arisen  early  in  the  morning  and  at- 
^tended  to  her  duties  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Her 
power  seemed  to  consist  in  a  kind  of  reserved,  repressed  force, 
which  to  the  casual  observer  had  the  appearance  of  stolid  indif- 
ference. She  had  ordered  that  Margaret's  apartments  should  not 
be  entered  until  very  late,  but  she  had  lightly  gone  in  and  care- 
fully drawn  down  the  curtains  so  that  not  a  ray  of  daylight  might 
disturb  the  sweetly  sleeping  inmate.  When  ^largaret  awoke  she 
found  a  nice  warm  breakfast  awaiting  her,  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Meredith's  own  hands.  Colonel  Trevane  was  too  much  fatigued 
at  breakfast  to  notice  the  increased  pallor  on  the  immobile  face 
of  the  weary,  grief-stricken  woman,  who  presided  over  his  estab- 
lishment. And  as  Ralph  Craige  called  on  him  at  a  later  hour  to 
inform  him  of  the  success  of  his  suit,  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else  during  the  entire  day. 

Much  to  his  surprise  when  Ralph  was  announced  that  evening 
Margaret,  who  had  been  sitting  with  him  in  the  library,  desired 
the  servant  to  "invite  Mr.  Craige  in  this  room." 

"When  he  comes,  and  after  I  bless  you  botli,  I  suppose  I  may 
betake  myself  to  the  empty  parlors  or  anywhere  else  I  choose  to 
go,  eh.  Pet?"  said  the  uncle  smiling  down  on  the  fair  face  which 
was  beginning  to  glow  already  as  the  firm,  strong  step  sounded 
along  the  marble  corridor. 
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"Go  directly  to  your  room  and  go  to  sleep  uncle  Arthur,  when 
you  are  ready  to  leave  us.  You  look  tired  and  I  will  need  both 
the  library  and  parlors  this  evening,"  said  ^largaret  hastily. 

"Why  Pet,  you  are  going  to  dismiss  me  in  toto,  are  you  ?  I  do 
not  like  being  treated ■"  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Craige.  He  stopped  shorty  and  advancing  to  meet 
his  future  nephew  gave  him  a  cordial  greeting.  After  a  little 
playful  badinage  which,  in  a  measure,  relieved  Margaret's  evi- 
dent embarrassment,  he  left  them,  and  obeyed  the  unusually  im- 
perious mandate  of  his  spoiled  neice,  at  the  same  time  wondering 
what  she  wanted  with  so  many  rooms  for  one  guest. 

Ralph  Craige  thought  Margaret  more  beautiful  than  ever  that 
evening.  Some  people  underrate  their  own  possessions;  while 
others,  as  soon  as  they  can  call  anything  "my  own"  at  once,  begin 
to  see  a  new  value  in  it.  This  latter  eLi.tS  is  always  found  to  be 
the  happier.  Margaret  had  involuntarily  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  not  averse  to  the  idea  of  acknowledging  him 
her  possessor.  She  had  always  felt  that  such  a  concession  on. 
the  part  of  a  woman,  only  makes  her  the  most  potential  influence 
"behind  the  throne,"  and  she  knew  from  the  experience  of  a  life- 
time, that  this  power,  when  rightly  directed,  is  at  once  the  sup- 
port, the  stay  and  the  supreme  controller  of  the  throne  itself. 
When,  by  chance,  she  had  heard  some  of  the  other  theories  on 
this  subject  advanced  by  women  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
position  in  which  God  placed  them  in  the  beginning,  and  to 
which  custom  and  society  has  assigned  them  since  the  dawn  of 
an  enlightened  age,  she  was  instinctively  convinced  of  their  error. 
Perhaps  she  could  give  no  logical  reason  for  her  conviction.  It 
came  to  her  so  naturally  she  never  dreamed  of  analyzing  it.  She 
realized  that  her  proud  young  heart  would  receive  no  higher  or 
purer  tribute  than  the  love  and  homage  of  an  honorable  man, 
and  she  aspired  to  no  more  exalted  sphere  than  that  in  which 
sovereign  man  chooses  of  his  own  free  will  to  place  a  loved  and 
honored  woman.  She  knew,  intuitively,  that  such  a  man  pays 
to  a  true  woman  worship  superior  to  that  which  any  other  earth- 
ly idol  receives.  Therefore,  that  evening  she  experienced  no  im- 
pulse of  wounded  pride,  when  in  the  hush  of  a  moment's  eloquent 
silence,  she  read  in  the  tender  eyes  of  her  heart's  acknowledged 
lord  the  sentiment : 
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''My  bride, 
My  wife,  my  life.     O  we  will  walk  this  world, 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end, 
And  so  thro'  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  man  knows.    Indeed  I  love  thee;  come 
Yield  thyself  up:  m}'  hopes  and  thine  are  one; 
Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself  ; 
Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  trust  to  me." 

A  ring  of  the  door  bell  aroused  and  startled  them.  Both  had 
forgotten  the  outside  world.  Margaret's  countenance  changed  in 
a  moment.  The  color  left  her  cheek  and  she  glanced  around 
with  a  frightened  look. 

"You  have  other  company  to-night?"  asked  Ralph  Craige  in  a 
disappointed  tone.  He  noticed  Margaret's  unusual  v/ant  of  self- 
control  and  was  somewhat  surprised. 

She  answered  confusedly,  **Mr.  Craige,  wait,  I  will  tell  you.  It 
is  a  very  melancholy  circumstance.  I  think  the  visitor  is  a  gen- 
tleman from  Granville.     I  do  not  intend  to  see  him." 

"You  misunderstand  me,  my  darling.  See  him  by  all  means 
if  he  is  from  your  home.  I  would  prefer  spending  one  hour  with 
you  alone,  to  meeting  the  people  of  a  universe,  but  I  will  not  be 
so  selfish  as  to  claim  your  exclusive  attention  when  an  old  friend 
wishes  to  see  you." 

"But  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him.  You  shall  claim  my  exclusive 
attention  in  a  few  moments,  and  I  am  grateful  that  you  are  able 
to  make  me  forget,  temporarily,  a  very  sad  story." 

Edmund  Maxwell's  card  was  brought  in  and  Margaret  said  to 
the  negro  boy  who  awaited  her  commands  at  the  door,  "Robert 
take  the  gentleman's  card  to  Mrs.  Meredith.  Tell  her  to  make 
any  excuse  for  me  she  chooses.  Also  inform  her  that  Mr.  Craige 
and  I  are  in  the  library,  and  if  either  one  of  us  can  serve  her  in 
any  way,  she  must  send  for  us." 

As  the  door  closed  and  they  v»'ere  left  once  more  alone,  Marga- 
ret said  : 

"Ralph,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  about  Mrs.  Meredith's  troubles 
now,  for  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  matter  myself ;  but  you 
must  believe  I  am  acting  right  in  refusing  to  speak  to  Edmund 
Maxwell  again." 

"I  have  every  confidence  in  you.  I  neither  critici.se  or  ques- 
tion your  acts.    But,  if  I  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  you  or  Mrs. 
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Meredith,  will  you  not  forget  all  that  disturbs  you  my  sweet  one, 
and  give  yourself  up  to  our  newly-found  and  glorious  happi- 
ness ?" 

The  startled  look  soon  left  the  dark,  love-beaming  eyes,  the 
delicate  flush  came  back  to  the  rounded  cheek  and  if  "poor  Gil- 
mer" could  have  seen  her  as  the  subdued  astral  radiance  of  the 
library  lamp  shone  upon  her  regal  head  and  form,  lie  would  have 
wondered  that  he  had  never  dreamed  how  beautiful  love  could 
make  Margaret  Rosselyn.  The  halo  of  love,  triumph,  and  grati- 
fied ambition  indeed  seemed  to  touch  the  peerless  brow  and  she 
forgot  everything  except  the  presence  of  the  man  she  at  once 
loved  and  was  proud  of.  The  tones  of  her  voice  were  lower, 
richer  and  sweeter  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  And  when 
Ralph  Craige,  clasping  the  hand  on  which  sparkled  the  sign 
of  their  betrothal  in  his  own  strong  hand,  told  her  of  his  past,  of 
the  mighty  love  of  the  present  and  of  his  hopes  for  the  future, 
her  downcast  eyes  forgot  their  timidity  and  rested  on  his  face, 
answering  back  in  mute  eloquence  his  every  thought  with  per- 
fect trust  and  confidence.  When  she  heard  of  his  conflicts  with 
life,  of  his  triumphs  over  adverse  circumstances  and  his  final 
success,  modestly  and  truthfully  told,  her  heart  thrilled  with 
pleasure  because  her  betrothed  husband  had  been  forced  to  go 
out  into  the  arena  of  public  life  and  had  passed  the  ordeal  ap- 
parently, at  least  to  her  partial  perceptions,  not  only  unscatched 
but  purified  and  improved.  She  heard  the  history^'of  his  life  told 
in  far  more  flattering  terms  than  he  had  used,  but  for  the  first 
time  he  had  spoken  of  it  to  her,  and  for  the  first  time  she  fully 
realized  that  the  man  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  her  heart  had 
already  borne  weighty  responsibilities  and  breasted  some  of  lifers 
most  perilous  conflicts. 

But  that  other  interview  was  an  entirely  diflferent  one.  Ed- 
mund Maxwell  did  not  wait  long  before  he  heard  the  rustle  of 
the  dress  of  a  person  approaching  him.  lie  advanced  eagerly  to 
meet  the  woman  he  supposed  to  be  Margaret.  Ke  retreated  a 
step  when  he  saw  a  pale,  slight,  white-haired  woman  enter  the 
room,  and  motion  him  to  the  chair.  Mechanically  he  obeyed  the 
motion  of  her  hand.     She  deliberately  seated  herself  and  said, 

"Miss  Rosselyn  has  commissioned  me  to  make  whatever  excuse 
to  Edmund  Maxwell  I  choose.     I   make  none  ;   for  you,  sir,  are 
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no  more  "worthy  to  see  her  or  speak  to  her  than  lost  Elaine 
would  be  to  mingle  with  her  old  associates." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  import  of  the  calm,  quietly-spok- 
en words.  Edmund  Maxwell's  face  was  livid.  She  sat  silently 
regarding  him  with  great,  shining  black  eyes,     ki  last  he -said, 

"Who  are  you  madam  ?  Miss  Eosseh'n  would  scarcely  treat 
me  with  such  discourtesy  in  her  own  home.  And  what  do  you 
know  of  Elaine  ?     I  verily  believe  you  are  mad !  " 

"Mad  !  "  exclaimed  the  woman  with  a  hollow  laugh.  Then  she 
continued,  resuming  her  emotionless  manner  and  calm  clear 
enunciation,  'T  could  wish  that  I  had  lost  my  reason  before  I 
lived  to  know  that  Edmund  Maxwell,  a  villain,  an  arch-traitor, 
fiend  and  demon  had  played  falser  than  Sir  Launcelot  to  poor, 
simple,  confiding  Elaine." 

"Once  more  I  ask,  who  are  you  ?  How  is  it  that  you  know  me 
and  the  secret  which  has  clouded  my  life  ?  I  do  not  pretend  not 
to  deserve  every  harsh  thing  you  may  utter ;  I  sinned,  I  have 
suffered  and  do  now  suffer  for  it  more  than  any  human  can  ex- 
press." Maxwell's  manner  changed  as  he  made  this  inquiry. 
Grief  and  astonishment  were  blended  on  his  countenance. 

"You  do  not  know  me.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  forget  one 
whose  life  you  have  embittered.  Then  know  that  I  am  Mrs. 
Meredith,  Elaine's  mother." 

"Madam,  dear  madam"  exclaimed  the  man  approaching  her, 
"I  little  dreamed  that  you  were  here.  You  have  changed,  sadly 
changed,  but  I  see  now  you  are  right ;  I  thought  you  still  lived 
at  the  old  place.  I  would  have  sought  you  long  ago,  but  I  knew 
you  would  not  receive  me.  How  came  you  here  with  Miss  Eos- 
selyn  ?     Are  yo  a  relative  ?" 

"Be  seated,  sir,"  she  answered,  waving  him  back,  "I  do  not  wish 
you  to  come  nearer  to  me,  I  can  answer  your  questions  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  all  your  feigned  sorrow,  your  tragic  attitude,  your  woe- 
begone face  avail  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  with  me.  I  have 
sought  this  interview,  not  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  beg  my 
forgiveness,  but  to  demand  of  you  every  particular  of  Elaine^s 
death." 

He  reseated  himself  and  said,  "I  would  not  insult  you  by  ask- 
ing your  forgiveness — I  have  never  forgiven  myself.  i\.bove  all 
other  women,  I  venerate  and  pity  you,  and  I   would,  if  you  per- 
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mitted  mo,  give  to  you  the  lemainder  of  my  life.  If  you  knew 
all  you  would  see  that  the  fault  was  not  entirely  my  own.  But 
wliat  are  your  commands?  The  past  can  neither  be  remedied  or 
atoned  for,  but  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,  and  moreover  if  my 
mother,  whom  I  have  seldom  visited  since  that  awful  day,  has- 
any  knowledge  of  the  matter  which  has  been  hidden  from  you 
or  me,  I  will  go  to  her  and  implore  her  to  tell  you  all." 

"Isabella  Maxwell  has  told  me  comparatively  nothing,"  replied 
Mrs.  Meredith.  "As  Colonel  Trevane's  housekeeper  I  met  his 
neice,  Miss  Rosselyn,  she  told  me  of  the  burial  in  the  old  church 
yard,  at  which  you  were  one  of  the  mourners.  She  says  that  the 
box  which  came  to  St.  John's  was  too  large  for  a  woman.  You 
know  how  slight  Elaine  was.  I  believe  you  buried  another,  may 
be  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  I  believe  Elaine  lives.  My  mater- 
nal instincts  tell  me  so,  have  told  me  so  since  I  received  your 
mother's  and  your  own  guarded  letters.  I  had  nothing  except 
this  instinct  to  confirm  this  belief  until  last  night.  By  the  mem- 
ory of  my  poor  child,  by  my  own  miserable  tortured  life — no,  I 
will  not  beg  you — as  an  injured  woman,  I  command  you  to  tell 
me  was  it  Elaine  you  buried.  Does  Elaine  live  or  is  she  dead?" 
She  arose  as  she  spoke  and  stood  glaring,  like  a  wild  animal, 
down  upon  the  man  who  sat  still  and  silent  before  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  spoke.  "Mrs.  Meredith,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  I  swear  I  thought  the  box  contained  the 

mortal  remains  of  Elaine  and "     He  paused,  bowed  his  head 

and  shook  with  emotion.  He  recovered  himself  and  resumed  : 
*'My  mother  wrote  me  it  was  Elaine.  Some  of  the  gaping  vil- 
lagers, I  remember,  did  doubt  it.  I  never  dreamed  for  one  in- 
stant that  my  mother  would  play  me  false.  If  you  desire  it,  I 
will  go  to  her  and  tell  her  what  you  surmise.  If  she  refuses  to 
give  you  every,  proof  that  Elaine  is  dead,  I  will  go  with  you  to 
St.  John's  and  unearth  the  coffin.  L  will  peril  reputation,  life, 
all,  to  satisfy  you.  If  your  wild  fancy  should  prove  true,  I  wilt 
find  and  marry  Elaine,  if  I  have  to  go  over  the  earth  to  do  it.  I 
will  then  go  where  neither  one  of  us  in  known,  and  my  fortune 
IS  sufficient  to  support  both  you  and  her  in  comfort.  On  the 
honor  of  a  man  who  has  not  lost  all  sense  of  justice,  I  pledge  you 
this.  I  would  not  have  done  it  at  first,  but  experience  has  taught 
ine  that  a  sin  once  committed  will  haunt  one  forever  unless  atone- 
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ment  is  made.  And  I  now  find  that  years  of  remorse  has  not  re- 
compensed me  in  the  slightest  degree. 

He  spoke  so  earnestly,  she  could  not  doubt  him.  She  did  not 
reply  to  him,  but  said  musingly  and  aloud,  *'Yes,  Isabella  had 
money,  and  when  I  was  in  Richmond,  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  the  body  of  a  soldier.  Confusion  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  money  would  have  done  anything.  I  will  believe 
she  lives,  I  do  believe  she  lives,  and  I  will  satisfy  myself  if  I 
have  to  open  that  unmasked  mound !"  Then  she  turned  to  Max- 
well and  asked : 

"Did  Isabella  want  you  to  marry  Elaine  ?  Did  she  not  change 
her  mind  after  Elaine's  property  was  lost  and  after  her  father 
died?" 

"My  mother,  Mrs.  Meredith,  as  you  doubtless  remember,  is  a 
very  proud,  reserved,  and  to^'ards  every  one,  excepting  myself,  a 
cold,  almost  a  heartless  woman.  She  did  change.  Rather,  she 
always  preferred  seeing  me  wedded  to  another  woman.  I  was 
engaged  to  Elaine  and  I  had  no  idea  of  marrying  another.  I 
loved  her  to  the  end.  I  went  to  Hardington  on  a  furlough,  in- 
tending to  marry  her.  For  weeks,  my  mother  devised  some  ex- 
excuse  for  delaying  the  ceremony.  My  time  was  almost  out,  and 
I  began  to  be  impatient  of  so  many  womanlike  excuses.  I  knew 
that  Elaine  did  not  thi-.ik  it  so  necessary  to  have  a  suitable 
trousseau.  It  became  important  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place,  for  the  crisis  in  Southern  affairs  was  imminent.  At  last,  I 
said  it  should  be.  A  few  days  before  it  was  to  have  been  con- 
summated, a  telegram  summoned  me  to  headquarters.  I  wished 
to  take  Elaine  with  me,  as  my  v/ife,  but  mother  said  it  would  not 
be  expedient.  Elaine,  as  usual,  was  guided  by  her.  I  went,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  surrender,  I  returned  to  Hardington. 
Both  mother  and  Elaine  had  gone,  I  did  not  know  where.  The 
next  tidings  were  that  Elaine  was  dead  and  that  I  must  receive 
the  body  at  the  depot.  A  private  letter  from  my  mother  explain- 
ed everything  to  me  soon  after  the  burial.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  considered  myself  her  murderer.  I  have  always  thought 
of  her  as  dead.  Many  a  night  have  I  visited  that  unmarked 
grave  and  have  been  tortured  with  regret.  For  all  the  interven- 
ing years,  I  have  never  allowed  the  image  of  another  woman  to 
enter   my   heart,   although   I   did   find    Elaine   weaker  than  I 
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thought  her.  But — do  not  scorn  me — I  am  not  attempting  to 
exonerate  myself.  I  am  the  guilty  party,  and  I  will  make  any 
reparation  in  my  power.  My  mother  is  quite  an  invalid  at  her 
house  near  3'our  former  home.  She  has  been  bitterly  dissappoint- 
ed  because  I  have  persistently  refused  to  make  an  effort  to  marry. 
You  know  I  am  her  only  son.  As  such,  she  has  looked  to  me  to 
inherit  her  property  and  perpetuate  her  name.  If  you  wish  it,  I 
f  will  go  with  you  to  her  and  implore  her  to  tell  you  all  she  knows. 

I  If  there  is  anything  hidden  which  she  can  reveal,  I  do  not  think 

I  it  is  in  the  nature  of  woman  to  persist  in  keeping  it.     She  knows, 

I  by  this  time,  that  I  will  not  further  perjure  myself  by  asking  a 

pure,  happy  girl,  to  share  my  lot" 

Mrs.  Mereditlrhad  listened  to  him  composedly.  As  he  uttered 
the  last  sentence,  she  laughed  a  low  mocking  laugh,  and  said  : 

"Are  you  trying  to  deceive  me,  even  now,  man  ?  You  came 
here,  did  you  not,  to  win  Margaret  Rosselyn  ?" 

His  cheek  grew  paler,  his  lip  trembled  and  he  answered  :  "For 
a  brief  moment,  I  might  have  hoped  that  there  was  something 
better  in  store  for  me.  Perhaps,  iMiss  Rosseyln,  was  connected 
with  this  hope.  You  must  remember,  madam,  how  long  I  have 
mourned  Elaine  as  dead.  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.  As  a 
proof  of  it,  I  will  go  with  you  on  the  next  train  to  see  my  mother. 
After  that,  I  will  do  anything  you  may  ask  me  to  do." 

"Edmund  Maxwell,  I  will  believe  you  sufficiently  to  test  you. 
In  one  hour,"  looking  at  her  watch,  "the  Southern  train  leaves. 
You  and  I,  as  strangers,  mark  you,  will  take  that  train.  When 
we  reach  your  mother's  house,  I  must  go  first  to  see  her.  Then,, 
you  are  to  come  and  make  your  petition,  when  I  can  overhear 
you.  I  will  not  believe  you  are  in  earnest,  unless  you  do  this?" 
"It  shall  be  as  you  say,  madam,  and,  I  repeat,  if  your  wild 
fancy  that  Elaine  live  should  prove  true,  a  partial  reparation 
shall  yet  be  made.  Then,  I  will  dare  ask  your  pardon,  and  the 
privilege  of  making  you  comfortable  as  long  as  you  live." 

"Hush,  don't  talk  of  pardon.  And  know,  if  I  were  starving 
and  your  bread  could  save  me  I  would  not  touch  it ;  if  I  were 
dying  of  thirst,  and  you  held  a  cup  of  water  to  my  lips,  I  would 
not  drink  ;  if  my  life's  pulses  were  ebbing  out  and  I  knew  eternal 
death  would  be  my  portion,  and  one  imploring  look  towards  you 
could  rescue  me,  I  verily  believe  I  would  close  my  eyes.     So,  hush^ 
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do  not  mock  me  now.  Go,  be  read}-  for  the  journey.  I  will  fol- 
low you  in  time."  She  pointed  towards  the  door.  He  bowed 
without  a  word  and  left  her. 

In  less  time  than  an  hour,  a  closely  veiled  wom.an  stepped  out 
of  Col.  Trevane's  carriage,  at  the  depot.  She  was  alone.  She  en- 
tered the  Railroad  coach  alone,  bu'„  a  gentleman  kept  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  from  her,  and  during  the  night's  ride  seemed  to 
watch  her  every  movement.  The  two  flew  over  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, teeming  witli  ever  varying  landscapes,  but  did  not  turn  their 
heads  towards  the  window.  Others  chatted  or  slept  around  them, 
but  they  seemed  to  heed  them  not.  The  pale  woman  and  strong 
man  were  suffering  too  much  from  the  agony  of  anxiet}'  concern- 
ing the  result  of  that  ride,  to  know  of  or  care  for  what  was  trans- 
piring around  them.  Destiny  had  dealt  strangely  with  them 
both.  Or,  is  it  sacrilege  to  suppose  that  Fate  controls  the  affairs 
of  mortals,  when  we  know  there  is  an  inscrutable  Deity,  whose 
right  it  is  to  punish  the  guilty  and  reward  the  good  ?  Ah,  the 
wicked  soon  learn  that  Remorse  inflicts  more  suffering  than 
Ixiou's  wheel,  or  the  tortures  of  Sisyphus.  And  Fate,  though  her 
name  is  even  yet  spoken  in  reverence  by  the  children  of  men 
could  never  offer  in  the  mythological  seventh-heaven,  an  abode 
of  the  Blest  whose  delights  can  compare  with  a  conscience,  void 
of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man.  Fate  is  worse  than  a 
myth.  In  man's  own  sovereign  will,  guided  and  directed  by  Al- 
mighty Will,  is  the  power  to  live  aright  in  this  world  and  to 
enjoy  the  next.  And,  when  the  Angel  of  Prayer  keeps  eternal 
watch  and  ward  over  this  will-power,  it  defies  the  temptation  of 
Earth  and  the  toils  of  an  arch  fiend. 


CHAPTER  XYL 

The  mid-winter  and  mid-day  sun  shone  brightly  down  upon 
the  James  river  as  it  wound  its  noble  stream  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Virginia.  Cities,  towns,  magnificent  old  homesteads 
and  grand,  primeval  forests  adorn  its  banks,  and  legends,  tradi- 
tions and  names  of  men  whose  first  lullaby  mingled  with  the 
.musical  flow  of  its  waters  have  made  it  as  sacred  to  the  impar- 
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lial  American  as  the  Nile  is  to  the  Egyptian,  the  Ganges  to  the 
Hindoo,  or  the  Tiber  to  the  Roman.  Its  crystal  current  grew 
shaded  and  dark  where  the  terminus  of  a  long  avenue  of  cedars 
iioped  to  the  very  brink  of  the  stream.  This  avenue  of  ever- 
green led  from  the  gate  of  an  old,  deserted-Loking,  but  hand- 
some country  seat.  The  cedars  themselves  were  knotted  with 
age  and  an  occasional  decaying  branch  would  stretch  its  gaunt, 
grey  arm  across  the  dark,  rich  foliage  which  over-reached  the 
gravelled  carriage  drive.  Many  other  trees  stood  around  naked 
and  brown.  The  winter  wind  whistled  through  the  leafless 
limbs  and  moaned  through  the  spicy  boughs  of  the  trees  of  Le- 
banon. The  doors  and  window  blinds  of  the  mansion  were 
closed,  but  a  curl  of  blue  smoke  ascended  from  two  of  the  tall 
white  chimneys.  The  large,  leaf-covered  lawn,  with  its  borders 
of  box  and  cedar,  was  disturbed  only  by  a  flock  of  robins  that 
hopped  about  among  the  dead  leaves  in  search  of  food.  The  ne- 
gro cabins,  which  were  scattered  over  the  broad  fields  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  were  shut  up  and  gave  no  sign  of  being  inhabited. 
Nothing  betokened  the  presence  of  a  human  being  except  the 
wreathes  of  smoke  that  widened  and  disappeared  high  up  in  the 
clear,  cold  atmosphere.  The  chirp  of  a  hungry  bird  was  the 
only  sound  which  varied  the  wind  and  the  river's  low  monotone 
as  it  swept  over  the  desolate  and  wintry  wold. 

In  one  room  of  this  house  sat  a  stern  old  lady  and  another 
person,  who  seemed  at  once  to  be  a  companion  and  a  servant. 
The  lady  was  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  in  one  corner  of  a  huge 
fire-place,  slowly  winding  a  ball  of  brightly  colored  zephyr-wool 
from  a  skein  which  the  servant  held  on  her  out-stretched  arms 
in  the  opposite  corner.  A  half-finished  afghan  had  fallen  at  the 
lady's  feet ;  a  tangle  in  the  bright  skein  caused  her  to  exclaim, 

"Joyce,  what  are  you  thinking  about?  Hold  the  threads  tight- 
er or  I  will  never  be  able  to  wind  "it.  See  what  knots  you  are 
causing  me  to  make." 

The  servant  made  no  reply  except  to  tighten  the  skein.  The 
frown  lingered  on  the  brow  of  the  mistress,  but  Joyce  did  not 
seem  to  regard  it ;  perhaps  she  was  accustomed  to  seeing  a  trou- 
bled expression  on  the  face  opposite  her,  for  Joyce  had  always 
lived  with  and  served  ]Mrs.  Maxwell.  When  the  other  negroes 
liad  left  the  old  estate  after  they  were  made  free,  Joyce  had   re- 
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mained  with  her  former  owner.  She  was  a  muscular,  lynx-eyed, 
mulatto  woman,  with  strong,  well-developed  features.  Mrs.  Max- 
well seldom  scolded  Joyce,  and  Joyce  was  the  only  one  on  the 
plantation  or  in  the  neighborhood,  who  dared  to  talk  freely  with 
Mrs.  Maxwell.  The  other  servants  '^.bout  tbe  house  obeyed  Joyce's 
commands  as  prompt  as  they  did  those  of  the  mistress.  When 
the  skein  was  finished  each  one  silently  took  up  her  knitting 
work.  The  click  of  the  needles,  the  ticking  of  the  old  fashioned 
clock,  the  occasional  fall  of  coals  and  ashes  from  the  logs  of  oak 
wood  made  a  lonesome,  sleep-inducing  medley.  The  room  was 
elegantly  furnished  and  was  comfortably  warm.  It  would  have 
been  gloomy  for  want  of  sunshine,  but  for  the  rapid  and  intense 
but  slumbering  flame  which  leaped  up  among  the  huge  oaken 
logs,  and  lent  a  golden  glow  to  the  apartment.  The  most  notice- 
able things  in  the  room  were  three  portraits  which  were  grouped 
together.  One  was  a  bright,  smiling,  coquetish-looking,  girlish 
brunette.  Another  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  clear- 
cut  features  of  the  pure  xVnglo-Saxon  type.  Between  these  two 
was  the  life-sized  picture  of  a  bright-haired  boy,  with  his  curly 
head  nestled  on  the  shaggy  side  of  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The 
dog  was  reclining  and  the  boy  was  asleep.  Sometimes  when 
Mrs.  Maxwell's  hand  would  grow  weary  she  would  glance  to- 
wards these  pictures  and  rest  a  moment,  Vv'hile  her  eyes  lingered 
on  the  beautiful  group. 

The  dreamy  afternoon  was  beginning  to  add  its  drowsy  in- 
fluence to  that  of  the  clicking  needle  and  monotonous  clock 
when  the  aged  couple  were  startled  by  hearing  the  rumble  of 
carriage  wheels  on  the  gravelled  path  of  the  avenue.  A  loud 
rap  on  the  heavy  front  door  brought  Joyce  to  her  feet.  As  she 
went  towards  the  door  she  asked, 

"Mistress,  will  you  see  company  ?" 

"That  depends  on  who  the  company  is  Joyce.  You  know 
what  people  I  would  or  would  not  receive  ;  if  they  are  old  friends 
ask  them  in  the  drawing  room.  I  feel  right  well  to-day  and  it 
might  do  me  good  to  see  and  hear  something  of  the  outside 
world." 

Joyce  left  the  room  and  proceeded  towards  the  front  door, 
while  Mrs.  ^Maxwell  smoothed  the  folds  of  her  black  dress  and 
dainty  cap.     She  was  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  woman,  and  although 
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considerably  past  the  meridian  of  life,  her  every  movement  was 
graceful.  On  her  delicate  little  hands  sparkled  two  brilliant 
rings,  and  a  set  of  pearl  and  jet  jewels  relieved  the  sombre  effect 
of  her  mourning  dress.  A  silver  thread  was  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  wave  of  her  black  hair,  and  a  straight,  prominent  nose, 
firm  thin  lips  and  broad  brow  gave  an  intellectual,  if  not  a  mas- 
culine cast  to  her  face.  Joyce  did  not  return  for  several  minutes. 
^7ondering  at  her  delay,  she  glanced  towards  the  window,  and, 
saw  the  carriage  still  standing  at  the  front  gate.  Then  she  caught 
the  sound  of  Joyce's  voice,  but  could  not  distinguish  the  v/ords 
as  she  said, 

"No,  Mrs.  Meredith,  you  cannot  see  my  mistress,  she  is  too  old 
and  feeble  now  to  be  worried.  If  Massa  Ed  came  with  you  I 
would  not  open  these  doors  for  him,  although  he  seems  like  my 
own  child.  Mistress  can't  stand  it,  and  if  I  let  you  in,  she  would 
never  forgive  ine." 

The  servant  stood  firmlv  holdino:  the  bolt  of  the  massive  door. 
Mrs.  Meredith  said, 

"Joyce,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  I  must  see  Mrs. 
Maxwell.  I  iciU  see  her!'*  She  advanced  a  step  when  Joyce 
nearly  closed  the  door  and  said  through  the  crevice : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Meredith,  but  this  is  mistress'  house, 
and  I  believe  it  would  kill  her  to  see  you.  You  cannot  see  her." 
With  these  words  she  closed  the  door,  barred  and  bolted  it,  leav- 
ing Mrs.  Meredith  standing  on  the  piazza.  When  the  servant  re- 
entered the  sitting  room,  Mrs.  Maxwell  asked  : 

"Who  was  it,  Joyce  ?" 

"Dont  ask  me,  mistrss,  I  have  done  everything  for  your  good. 
She  was  a  woman  you  ought  not  to  see.'* 

As  Joyce  replied  she  resumed  her  seat  in  the  corner,  she  seemed 
confused  and  excited. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  looked  at  her  earnestly  and  again  asked  •: 

'•Who  is  it,  Joyce?     I  must  know." 

•'They  are  gon^  now,  Mistress.  I  hear  the  carriage  going  off," 
replied  the  servant  evasively. 

"Answer  my  question,  Joyce,"  demanded  Mrs.  Maxwell,  with  a 
tone  and  glance  Joyce  had  never  disobeyed.  Joyce  straightened 
herself  in  the  chair,  jerked  at  her  knitting,  and  said  :     '']\Irs. 
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William  Meredith,  with  white  hair  on  her  head  and  a  face  as  pale 
as  a  ghost." 

Several  minutes  of  silence  succeeded  this  announcement.  Mrs. 
Maxwell  broke  it  wiili  the  words,  "You  are  a  faithful  friend, 
Joyce.  You  acted  rightly  in  refusing  admittance.  I  can  do 
nothing  for  her  and  I  wdll  not  see  her." 

''I  thought  so,"  said  Joyce  significantly."  "She  and  hers  have 
brought  a  sight  of  trouble  on  this  house,  mistress.  .  But  for  her, 
these  rooms  would  not  be  musty  and  moth-eaten,  for  Massa  Ed 
and  his  wife  would  keep  us  company." 

"Ah,  yes,  Joyce,"  sighed  Mrs,  Maxwell.  "But,  do  not  speak  of  it 
now.     We  must  try  and  not  think  of  it." 

"Mistress,"  said  the  woman  in  a  low  voice,  "I  did  not  wish  to 
speak  of  it,  but  I  must.  She  came  here  to-day  for  some  particular 
purpose.  I  saw  it  in  her  face-  Besides,  she  has  not  called  on  you 
since  it  all  happened." 

"How  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meredith.  "She  cannot  have  found 
out!  You  and  I  alone  know  that  secret,  Joyce,  and  Elaine  dare 
not  open  her  lips." 

"Ah,  mistress,  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  thing  would 
trouble  us.  Look  how  Massa  Ed  shuts  himself  up.  You  dont 
go  out  among  people  like  you  used  to,  and  Massa  Ed,  your  only 
son,  come  to  see  you  verv  seldom,  and  then  he  only  stays  a  short 
time.  Eolks  will  talk  about  such  things.  They  will  talk  and 
talk  until  some  of  it  will  get  to  Mrs.  Meredith's  ears,  and  may  be 
to  Miss  Elaine's,  even  if  she  is  at  your  plantation  in  Florida." 

"I  do  not  see,  Joyce,  how  it  is  possible  for  the  truth  in  this  mat- 
ter to  be  found  out,"  quietly  responded  the  mistress. 

"Then,  I  can  tell  you  of  something  else  that  bothers  me,  mis- 
tress," said  Joyce  in  a  sepulchral  tone.  "Sperrits  and  signs. 
might  have  something  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"You  are  foolish,  Joyce.  I  have  told  you  repeatedly  that  spirits 
had  nothing  to  do  with  our  affairs." 

"Mistress,  you  need  not  tell  me  so  any  more,"  said  Joyce  with  a 
solemn  shake  of  the  head.  "I  know  something  that  can  not  be 
beaten  out  of  my  head." 

"Very  well,  Joyce,  and  I  know  that  no  plans  were  ever  more 
carefully  made  and  executed  than  ours  were.  You  doubtless  re- 
member wdien  Elaine  took  that  overdose  of  laudanum,  the  day 
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after  her  sickness,  that  we  called  in  only  the  old  Doctor,  who  had 
previously  attended  her.  He  thought  her  name  was  ''Mary"  and 
that  she  was  my  own  daughter.  It  might  have  been  found  out 
through  him,  if  we  had  not  resorted  to  such  expedients.  Besides, 
the  doctor  himself,  is  dead.  Even  my  name  was  changed  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  anyone  thinks  Elaine  lives — 
excepting  ourselves.  It  is  silly  for  you  to  imagine  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  can  reveal,  or  would  reveal,  our  secret.  And  if  I 
were  Elaine's  mother,  I  had  rather  think  of  her  as  dead  than  knovr 
she  live  as  she  does." 

"But,  suppose  she  was  your  own  child,  mistress?"  asked  the 
servant. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  did  not  notice  the  v\^oman's  question.  She  had 
stopped  her  knitting  and  was  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 
After  several  minutes  silence  she  asked  : 

"Joyce,  are  you  sure  no  one  recognized  us  when  we  went  to  the 
hospital  and  claimed  the  body  of  that  dead  soldier?" 

"Sure,  mistress.  There  was  too  much  confusion  for  any  one  to 
take  notice  of  us.  We  could  have  taken  ten  soldiers  and  no  one 
would  have  cared.  It's  a  pity,  mistress,  that  we  had  to  send  any 
body  to  Massa  Ed." 

"Yes,  Joyce,  but  you  know  I  sent  the  telegram  as  soon  as  I 
thought  Elaine's  case  was  hopeless.  I  had  no  thought  that  she 
would  recover  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  matter. 
Ah,  Joyce,  death  would  have  been  a  precious  boon,  then,  to  her, 
to  Edmund  and  to  me.  I  could  not  tell  him  that  she  lived,  and 
that  mock  funeral,  his  anguish,  and  the  false  part  I  played  with 
those  w^omen  will  haunt  me  to  my  grave." 

"But  you  were  not  to  blame,"  replied  the  servant  soothingly. 
"You  could  not  keep  what  others  did,  and  it  would  not  have  done 
for  Massa  Ed  to  have  found  out  afterwards." 

"No,  Joyce.  He  would  have  married  her  even  then,  and  he 
would  have  brought  her  here  to  live  after  my  death,  where  good 
women  and  upright,  honest  men,  have  ruled  for  generations.  He 
has  been  remarkably  true  to  her  memory,  Joyce,  but  I  am  in 
hopes  the  pretty  girl  wdiom  he  describes  in  his  letters  will  be  able 
to  make  him  forget." 

"Hope  so,  mistress,"  said  Joyce  earnestly. 

"And,  Joyce,"  continued  Mrs.  Meredith,  "I  do  not  think  Elaine 
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will  trouble  us  ever  again.  You  remember  I  told  her  Edmund 
would  never  consent  to  see  her,  and  that  her  own  mother  would 
despise  her.  I  did  so  at  the  cost  of  a  clear  conscience,  it  is  true, 
but  the  family  and  the  welfare  of  posterity  were  my  sole 
thoughts." 

''The  family,  yes'm,"  said  Jayce  nodding  her  head  approving- 
ly. ''But,  dont  you  think  that  if  it  could  have  been  hushed  up 
and  Massa  Ed  had  married  her  and  been  satisfied,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  than  it  is  now  ?'' 

"Xo,  Joyce.  The  arrangement  which  novr  exists  was  at  Elaine's 
own  suggestion,  and  it  is  the  only  wise  thing  she  ever  did.  If 
Edmund  had  married  her.  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  have  trusted  her.  Tliey  would  not  have  been  happy.  But  for 
this,  I  would  have  sacrificed  everything  add  would  have  allovred 
the  marriage.  But  a  man  must  have  confidence  in  the  wife  of 
his  bosom.  Otherwise,  the  vows  he  breathes  might  better  have 
been  written  on  sand." 

'•'But,  mistress,,  do  you  think  Miss  Elaine  vrould  have  consented 
to  this  arrangement  if  she  had  thought  you  would  ever  consent 
to  the  marriage?'' 

"Perhaps  not.  She  loved  Edmund,  poor  weak,  silly  girl,  with 
all  the  intensity  of  her  nature,  but  she  never  would  have  had  the 
courao^e  to  have  voluntarilv  done  a  life  Ions  penance  for  her  sir. 
that  Edmund's  hitherto  untarnished  name  might  be  handed 
down  to  the  future,  untrammelled  and  unstained." 

Another  moment's  silence  succeeded  this  remark.  Both  women 
quietly  resumed  their  work,  but  stopped  to  listen  as  they  heard  a 
heavy  step  on  the  back  piazza.  The  foot  falls  grew  louder,  the 
bolt  of  the  back  door  turned,  and  one  who  seemed  familiar  with 
the  house  approached  the  room  where  they  sat.  In  a  moment 
more,  Edmund  Maxwell  was  in  his  mother's  presence.  Their 
greeting  was  a  formal  one  for  a  mother  and  son  who  had  been 
long  separated.  But  poor  Joyce,  who  had  been  strongly  attached 
to  Edmund  from  his  babyhood,  was  vriping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron  as  she  exclaimed  :     "Howdy,  howdy,  chile." 

Edmund  did  not  take  the  chair  which  she  drew  up  to  the  fire 
for  him.     In  an  excited  voice  he  asked : 

'•Mother,  where  is  Mrs.  Meredith  ?  I  saw  the  carriage  in  which 
she  came,  returning  empty  as  I  came  across  the  fields  from  the 
village.'' 
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"I  really  cannot  tell  you  where  she  is,  my  son.  She  knocked 
at  my  door  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  as  I  am  not  accustomed, 
on  account  of  ill  healtli,  to  receive  strangeis,  Joyce  knew  better 
than  to  admit  her." 

"Oh,  mother,  if  you  had  guessed  her  errand,  you  would  have' 
admitted  her.  Where  is  she,  Joyce !  Did  she  get  into  the  car- 
riage again  ?"  excitedly  asked  the  young  man. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  quietly  said,  looking  straight  at  him,  "I  never 
guess  at  people's  errands,  Edmund.'' 

Joyce  bristled  up  and  said  slowly  and  with  assumed  dignity  r 

**I  shut  the  door  Massa  Ed,  and  I  dont  watch  the  movements  of 
visitors  after  I  have  done  that.  If  she  did  not  get  back  into  the 
carriage,  I  suppose  she  set  down  on  the  door  step,  which 
is  a  very  bad  place  this  cold  weather  for  a  weakly  woman,''  As 
she  finished  speaking,  she  straighthened  herself  again  in  her 
high-backed  chair  and  commenced  knitting  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  Joyce  was  evidently  becoming  confused  and  perplexed. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  did  not  lose  her  c-omposure  in  the  slightest  degree. 

"I  must  go  and  see  then  what  has  become  of  the  poor  woman," 
said  Edmund  hastily  going  towards  the  door. 

"Edmund,"  called  out  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  has 
the  cold  metallic  ring  of  command  in  it,  "by  the  will  of  your 
father,  and  by  the  law  of  the  land,  this  house  is  mine.  Mrs". 
Meredith  has  neither  the  right  to  demand  admittance  into  it,  nor 
you  to  grant  it.  Take  your  seat  and  let  Mrs.  Meredith  take  care 
of  herself.  She  has  doubtless  returned  as  she  came.  See  her,  L 
will  not  Joyce  has  once  given  her  my  excuse,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  appear  to  vacilate.  She  cannot  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  have 
taken  her  seat  on  my  door  step  in  this  weather." 

"Mother,"  he  exclaimed  going  up  to  her  side,  *'for  my  sake,  if 
you  have  one  atom  of  love  for  me  left,  see  her  and  hear  her  story ! 
Bo  this  for  your  unworthy,  but  still,  your  only  child.  By  the 
memory  of  those  earlior  days  before  I  knew  or  loved  her  daughter ,- 
when  you  w^ere  as  gentle  to  me  as  ever  a  mother  was,  listen  to 
the  poor  woman's  story." 

Mrs.  Maxwell  was  thoughtful  a  moment.    Perhaps  she  sur- 
mised that  a  refusal  after  so  urgent  an  appeal  might  cause  both, 
her  son  and  visitor,  to  suspeet  her  guilt.    At  last  she  said  : 
6 
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"Edmund,  if  you  insist,  open  the  door,  and  ask  her  in  the  draw- 
ing room.  Then,  order  my  carriage  and  send  her  back  to  the  vil- 
lage, or  to  whatever  place  she  comes  from.     I  will  not  receive  her.'* 

With  quick  stride  he  reached  the  front  door  and  unbarred  it. 
Mrs.  Meredith  had,  indeed,  sat  down  on  th©  door  step,  but  when 
Edmund  Maxwell  picked  her  up  from  the  stone  floor  on  which 
she  had  fallen,  fainting,  a  stream  of  blood  was  oozing  from  her 
thin  lips,  her  eyes  were  closed  and  her  face  and  hands  were  very 
xx>ld.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  as  tenderly  and  as  gently  as  if 
she  had  been  his  own  mother  of  "those  early  days,"  and  carried 
her  to  a  lounge  in  the  room  where  his  mother  and  Joyce  were. 
He  ran  out  to  send  for  a  physician,  while  Mrs.  Maxwell  and 
JoycCj  both  now  thoroughly  aroused,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  woman.  Before  night  came  on  she  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  narcotics,  and  asleep  in  a  chamber  of  the  ^hixwell 
homestead.  The  mistress  and  Joyce  sat  before  the  bright  fire  in 
the  room,  with  anxious  face  turned  towards  the  sick  woman. 
Mrs.  Maxwell's  stern  countenance  had  relaxed  a  little,  and  once. 
when  Joyce  w^as  nodding,  and  her  mistress  was  smoothing  the 
disordered  hair  from  the  brow  of  the  sufferer,  a  tear-drop  had 
fallen  on  its  silver  waves. 

In  the  room  below,  Edmund  Maxwell  walked  restlessly  up  and 
down,  and  although  thick  carpets  covered  the  floor,  his  every 
footfall  fell  like  a  heavy  thud  on  his  mother's  listening  ear,  and 
found  a  wearier-sounding  echo  in  her  sore  and  stricken  heart. 

lobe  Continued. 


L,IXES, 

BY  THE  LATE  MISS  DIMMOGK,  M,  D. 


Among  the  passengers  lost  by  the  recent  disaster  to  the  Schiller 
off  the  English  coast,  was  the  gifted  young  North  Carolinian, 
Miss  Susan  Dimock,  of  Washington,  N.  C,  who  lately  resided  in 
Boston,  where  she  had  better  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
study  and  practice  of  her  profession — medicine.  The  following 
unfinished  lines  were  found  by  her  mother  after  her  death.    They 
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were  penned  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  will  be  read  with 
painful  interest  in  view  of  what  soon  after  befell  the  author. 
They  are  copied  from  Maj.  Sparrow's  interesting  sketch  of  her 
Hfe,  published  in  the  Washington  Echo: 

I  know  not  what  is  before  me, 

God  hangs  a  mist  o'er  my  eyes, 

And  before  each  step  of  my  onward  path 

He  makes  new  scenes  to  rise ; 

And  every  joy  he  sends  me 

Comes  as  a  sweet  glad  surprise. 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me 

As  I  tread  on  another  year, 

But  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keeping, 

The  future  his  mercy  shall  clear, 

And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance 

May  brighten  as  I  draw  near. 

Perhaps  the  dreaded  future 
Has  less  beauty  than  I  think ; 
The  Lord  may  sweeten  the  waters 
Before  I  stoop  to  drink. 
Or  if  Marah  must  be  Marah 
He  will  stand  beside  the  brink. 

Perhaps  he  has  in  waiting. 
For  the  coming  of  my  feet, 
Some  joy  so  full  of  blessedness, 
Some  bliss  so  strangely  sweet, 
That  my  lips  can  only  tremble 
With  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 

I  would  rather  walk  with  God  in  the  dark 
Than  walk  alone  in  the  light ; 
I  would  rather  walk  with  him  by  faith 
Than  walk  alone  by  sight. 

So  I  go  on  not  knowing  1     I'm  sure  it  is  better  so, 
It  keeps  me  quiet  in  those  arms  which  will 
not  let  me  go. 

I  never  had  a  sorrow 

But  what  the  dear  Lord  chose  ; 

So  I  send  the  bitter  tear  back 

With  the  whispered  word  ''He  knows.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


UNDERLAND  is  coming  !  This  is  to  Flora  something  so 
unexpected  as  to  be  almost  overwhelming.  Two  months 
ago  she  would  have  received  such  an  announcement  as  the 
best  thing  that  could  possibly  be  heard,  but  in  the  interval 
things  have  changed  so  much  with  her — she  herself  has  seemed 
to  change  so  much — that  it  is  now  confusing  in  the  extreme,  and 
if  she  were  honest  with  herself  she  might  add,  unwelcome. 

But  she  is  not  honest  with  herself.  She  will  not  admit  for  an 
instant  that  Harry's  appearance  could  possibly  be  unwelcome  to 
her.  She  tries,  indeed,  to  answer  herself  that  she  is,  that  she 
must  be  glad  that  he  is  coming.  Yet  she  knows  in  her  heart 
that  she  is  not  glad — and  she  knows  why  she  is  not  glad.  Two 
months  ago  she  longed  to  see  him  because  her  trust  in  him  had 
not  been  shaken — or,  if  shaken,  it  had  not  been  shattered — the 
certainty  of  his  love  in  which  for  a  time  she  had  rested  content, 
had  been  disturbed  by  vague  fears  and  doubts,  but  these  fears 
and  doubts  only  made  her  long  the  more  for  the  presence  that 
would  end  them.  Since  that  time — since  the  June  evening  when 
she  came  home  to  find  the  letter  in  which  Sunderland  said  that 
he  would  not  come — everything  has  been  altered.  She  has  learn- 
ed beyond  doubt  that  he  loves,  she  has  even  heard  it  confidently 
asserted  that  he  is  engaged,  to  another  woman.  For  herself,  she 
has  been  forced  by  these  things  to  face  the  secret  of  her  own  heart, 
and  she  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  that  secret  to 
Charlton.    And  now  Harry  is  coming — Harry  whom  she  almost 
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Uxh  as  if  she  could  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  avoid  !  He  is 
<Ntming  and.  she  must  meet  him,  she  must  be  in  all  things  exactly 
^vhiit  she  Avas  of  old,  she  must  receive  his  confidences  and  let  him 
•iispect  nothing.  She  feels  that  this  will  be  hard — doubly  hard, 
with  Charlton  (who  knows  everything)  looking  on.  Involunta- 
rily she  finds  herself  hoping  that  w^hen  the  latter  returns  to 
Transylvania  it  will  only  be,  as  he  said,  to  go  away.  She  is  al- 
most sick  with  anxiety,  with  shame  and  self-reproach.  Why  did 
*«he  ever  encourage  herself  in  such  folly,  she  asks — forgetting  that 
•he  did  not  encourage  it  in  the  least,  that  it  grew  with  her  growth, 
and  that  she  only  waked  through  pain  to  the  realization  of  love. 

Meanwhile  Sunderland  makes  no  long  tarrying — at  Richmond 
or  elsewhere — but  follows  his  letter  with  rapidity,  and  arrives  in 
Transylvania  the  second  day  after  it.  His  reception  almost 
amounts  to  an  ovation.  As  he  drives  from  Brevard,  every  one 
who  meets  him  stops  to  shake  hands  and  express  sincere  pleas- 
ure at  his  reappearance,  while  language  would  fail  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  rapturous  warmth  with  which  he  is  greeted  by  the 
Tyrrell  household.  His  prolonged  absence,  his  carelessness,  his 
faults  of  all  kinds  are  forgotten.  He  has  come.  That  is  enough 
for  his  loyal  subjects. 

It  is  enough,  at  least,  for  Colonel  Tyirell,  for  Minnie  and  Oscar 
and  Nelly.  Even  Flora  finds  her  strife  of  thought — her  painful 
doubt  and  hesitation — partially  swept  away  and  forgotten.  Sun- 
derland is  so  entirely  the  Harry  whom  they  all  remember,  the 
world  has  changed  him  so  little — only  making  him  a  little  more 
elegant  in  bearing,  a  trifle  more  insouciant  in  manner — that  the 
strange  constraint  with  which  we  often  face,  after  long  absence,  a 
once  familiar  friend,  and  feel  that  time  has  dug  a  gulf  of  change 
between  us,  is  impossible  with  him.  It  has  already  been  said 
that,  with  all  her  gentleness,  Flora  is  not  weak.  She  has  braced 
herself  for  this  meeting,  and  there  is  no  betraying  flush  on  her 
cheek,  no  betraying  tremour  in  her  voice — only  the  old  frank 
gladness  in  her  eyes,  the  old  frank  afl'ection  in  her  tone. 

"Harry,  dear  Harry,  how  good  of  you  to  come  ! — how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  again  !"  she  says,  when  she  finds  both  her  hands  in  the 
eager  clasp  of  his. 

"Good  of  me  to  come !"  repeats  Harry  with  a  laugh.  "It  is  very 
good  of  you,  Floy,  to  put  the  matter  in  that  light.     You  don't 
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know  liow  glad  I  am  to  be  back  !  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
so  dear  to  me  as  this — and  none,  so  pretty." 

"Listen,  papa,  how  he  is  trying  to  flatter  us !" 

^'Flatter  you  !"  says  Sunderland.  "I  should  as  soon  think  of 
trying  to  paint  the  lily  or  gild  refined  gold." 

Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  young  man  is  sincerely 
glad  to  be  again  among  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  His 
is  a  nature  volatile  and  impressionable  in  the  extreme — a  fact 
which  constitutes  half  the  secret  of  his  popularity.  He  is  so  hon- 
est— -for  the  moment — in  the  pleasant  sentiments  which  he  ex- 
presses, that  people  feel  this  honesty  (as  a  mere  sham  never  can 
be  felt,)  and  yield  at  once  to  its  charm.  Men  who  are  very  strong 
in  their  individuality  rarely  win  so  much  personal  regard,  as 
those  who,  like  Sunderland,  are  quick  to  receive  impressions  and 
equally  facile  in  losing  them,  to  whom  the  moment  is  all-sufii- 
cient,  and  the  interest  of  the  moment  supreme,  who  accommo- 
date themselves  to  others  and  swim  lightly  on  the  current  of 
events.  We  call  these  epicureans,  and  those  who  feel  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life  more  deeply  often  regard  them  with  scorn ;  yet 
the  greatest  among  us  are  sometimes  tempted  to  envy  the  step 
that  treads  so  lightly  over  paths  v/here  vje  stumble  and  fall. 

So,  for  a  little  time,  Flora's  uncertainty  is  set  at  rest.  She  lis- 
tens to  Harry's  gay  voice  telling  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
have  befallen  him,  and  is  almost  inclined  to  ask  herself  if  she  is 
awake  or  dreaming.  Is  it  "Yesterday  come  back,  with  its  old 
things,  and  not  To-day  ?"  They  are  gathered  in  the  familiar  sit- 
ting-room, with  the  murmur  of  the  river  coming  in  on  the  soft 
breeze  that  stirs  the  green  leaves  outside  the  windows  and  the 
lace  curtains  within.  Harry's  handsome  face  is  before  her,  she 
hears  the  ring  of  pleasure  in  her  father's  voice  as  he  asks  ques- 
tion after  question.  Minnie,  Oscar  and  Nelly  are  rampant  with 
delight,  yet  to  her  it  all  seems  unreal.  Is  it  because  she  has 
changed  that  these  things  which  have  not  changed,  strike  her 
with  a  sense  of  incongruity  ?  She  is  so  little  accustomed  to  self- 
analysis,  that  the  question  puzzles  her,  and  while  she  is  debating  it 
Harry  is  saying, 

"You  have  all  altered  wonderfully  little.  Minnie  has  become 
a  young  lady — or  something  very  near  one — and  Oscar  and  Nelly 
are  two  or  three  sizes  larger,  but  that  is  all.    No  doubt  George  is 
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almost  a  man,  and  by  the  bye,  what  have  you  done  with 
Charlton?  When  I  came  in,  something  was  said  about  his 
having  'gone  west.'  What  does  that  mean  ? — Cherokee  or  Cali- 
fornia ?" 

"Cherokee  in  this  instance,"  answers  his  uncle.  "George  basr 
gone  with  him  and  Brandon — you  remember  Frank  Brandon  ?'* 

"I  should  think  so  indeed." 

"They  left  here  with  a  large  party,  but  instead  of  returning 
with  them,  went  on  to  Cherokee — and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Charlton 
is  anxious  to  acquire  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the^ 
country." 

"He  must  like  it.  He  has  been  here  nearly  two  months, 
has'nthe?" 

"He  came  the  first  week  in  July,"  says  Minnie,  "and  this  is  the 
last  week  in  August.  Yes — its  nearly  two  months.  Floy,  should 
you  think  it  had  been  so  long  ?" 

"We  have  found  him  a  very  agreeable  person,"  says  Colonel 
Tyrrell,  "and  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  introducing  him, 
Harry." 

He  's  a  capital  fellow  in  his  way,"  replies  Harry,  "and  I 
thought  it  likely  his  way  might  suit  you  better  than  it  would 
some  other  people.  You  have  certainly  suited  him  or  he  would 
never  have  stayed  so  long.  What  has  been  the  principal  attrac- 
tion ?" 

He  looks  at  Flora  as  he  speaks,  and  Flora  answers  with  a  smile  ^ 
"You  have  been  so  long  out  of  Transylvania,  that  you  don't  re- 
member how  many  attractions  it  has.     After  you  have  renewed 
your  acquaintance  with  them,  you  may  not  be  so  much  surprised 
that  Mr.  Charlton  has  lingered." 

**Surprised  !  Do  you  think  I  am  surprised  ?  On  the  contrary*,. 
I  know  that  Charlton  has  good  taste — and  nobody  with  good 
taste  could  fail  to  like  Transylvania.  If  you  think  I  have  forgot- 
ten a  single  one  of  its  attractions,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  you  are 
mistaken." 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  be  convinced,"  she  says. 

"Harry,  we  've  got  two  of  the  prettiest  colts  you  ever  saw,"  cries' 
Oscar.     "Don't  you  want  to  come  and  look  at  'em  ?" 

"Not  just  now,"  answers  Harry.  "We'll  stroll  out  after  dinner 
^'hile  I  smoke  a  cigar." 
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After  dinner  they  stroll  out,  Colonel  Tyrrell  accompanying 
them,  and  Sunderland  shows  such  lively  interest  in,  and  recol- 
lection of,  everything  about  the  place,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, that  the  elder  gentleman's  heart  warms.  "You  ought  to 
live  in  the  country, Harry," he  says.     "It  suits  you  best,  after  all." 

"Yes,  I  really  think  it  does,"  answers  Harry,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  arrived,  after  much  reflection,  at  a  mature  decision, 
^'And  when  we  say  the  country,  of  course  we  both  mean  Transyl- 
vania— at  least  for  the  summer." 

"I  like  it  at  all  times,"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell,  "but  of  course  I 
can't  expect  that  you  should." 

^'I  wouldn't  stay  here  in  the  winter,  if  I  was  you,  Harry,"  says 
Oscar  in  the  tone  of  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

*T  should  not  think  of  doing  so,"  answers  Harry.  "But  for  the 
summer,  it  is  perfect." 

Having  made  the  tour  of  the  home  premises.  Colonel  Tyrrell 
suggests  that  they  take  horses  and  go  out  on  the  plantation.  But 
this  Sunderland  declines.  "Another  afternoon  I  shall  like  noth- 
ing better,"  he  says,  "but  to-day  you  must  excuse  me.  I  have 
scarcely  seen  Flora  yet,  and  I  am  anxious  to  renew  our  acquain- 
tance." 

So  it  happens  than  that  half  an  hour  later  the  door  of  Flora's 
chamber  opens,  and  a  curled,  shining  head  appears  in  the  aper- 
ture.    It  is  the  head  of  Nelly,  and  it  is  Nelly's  voice  that  speaks. 

"Floy,"  she  cries^  "Harry  says  wdli  you  take  a  walk  or  a  ride  ? 
He  says  whichever  you  please  will  suit  him — and  the  horses  are 
in  the  stable." 

"Are  they  ?"  says  Flora.  "Tell  Harry,  then,  I  will  ride  with 
him  at  five  o'clock." 

She  sighs  a  little  after  the  eager  messenger  has  departed.  Of 
course  this  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  expected — one  of  the  things 
^hich  she  must  necessarily  endure — but  nevertheless  she  shrinks 
from  it.  No  sense  of  indignation  occurs  to  her  as  it  might  to  an- 
other woman.  She  does  not  say  to  herself  that  Sunderland  might 
have  remained  at  Miss  Preston's  feet,  and  not  come  back  to  amuse 
Mmself  again  with  playing  at  cousinly  love.  On  the  contrary,. 
she  thinks  that  it  is  she,  and  she  only,  who  mistook  that  cousinly 
love  for  anything  deeper.  No  doubt  Sunderland  has  come  to  tell 
Ihem  of  his  engagement,  and  he  treats  her  now  as  he  treated  her 
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always,  like  a  favorite  sister.  This  is  how  the  matter  seems  to 
her.  Poor  Flora  !  Loyalty  and  symplicity  certainly  go  hand  in 
hand  ver3^  often.  Only  when  the  lesson  of  deception  has  heen 
taught  again  and  again,  does  a  true  heart  learn  to  suspect  treach- 
ery in  others. 

At  five  o'clock  she  comes  down  in  her  close-fitting  habit,  to 
find  the  horses  before  the  door,  and  Sunderland  idling  in  the  hall. 

"May  I  say  how  charming  you  look?"  he  says,  coming  up  to 
her  as  she  pauses  at  the  staircase.  ^'I  always  thought  a  habit  the 
most  becoming  dress  a  woman  could  wear,  and  you  are  so  grace- 
ful, so  dainty — By  Jove!  how  is  it  a  man  can  ever  be  blind  enough 
to  admire  an  Amazon  !" 

"I  thought  you  admired  Amazons  very  much,"  says  Flora. 

"One  has  fits  of  abnormal  bad  taste  occasionally — but  it  would 
not  be  just  to  hold  one  accountable  for  them." 

"Perhaps  not,"  she  answers  with  gentle  sarcasm,  "if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  discover  what  are  your  normal  tastes. 

"You  think  me  so  fickle  ?" 

"In  some  things — yes.  But  they  are  not  very  essential  things,"" 
she  says,  looki'Ug  up  with  a  sudden  sweet  smile.  "I  should  never 
think  of  doubting  your  constancy  where  important  matters  are 
concerned." 

"I  must  make  you  define  what  are  important  matters,  before  I 
can  accept  that  in  the  light  of  an  amende,'^  he  says  gaily. 

Then  they  go  out  to  the  horses  and  mount.  "How  like  old 
times  this  is  !"  says  Sunderland,  as  they  ride  across  the  bridge. 
"But  I  suppose  they  scarcely  seem  old  times  to  you.  I  have 
always  observed  that  when  time  passes  monotonously  it  also 
passes  quickly." 

"I  don't  know,"  answers  Flora.  "In  some  points  of  view  it 
seems  a  long  time  since  you  were  here  last.  Because  life  is  quiet 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  monotonous." 

"But  life  with  you  is  full  of  regular  occupation,  and  nothing 
helps  the  flight  of  time  more  than  that  While  I — ah  !  how  long 
it  seems  since  I  rode  by  your  side  along  this  lovely  valley.  Was 
it  always  so  pretty  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  has  grown  more  beautiful 
since  I  went  away." 

"It  has  not  changed  in  the  least,"  answers  Flora.  How  could 
it?"    As  she  speaks,  her  eyes  are  tenderly  limpid.     Let  what  wull 
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have  come  between  them,  Harry  is  Harry  still.  The  breath  of 
the  world  may  liave  passed  over  him,  but  his  heart  is  still  loyal 
to  the  friends  and  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  This  thought  sets  her 
more  at  ease  than  she  has  felt  yet.  She  looks  at  him  with  a 
smile.  "How  could  it  ?"  she  says.  "But  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
not  changed,  Harry— I  mean,  I  am  glad  that  you  can  still  find 
somethino^  to  admire  here." 

"Something  to  admire  !"  says  Harry.  "By  Jove  !  I  find  every- 
thing to  admire.  I  have  seen  nothing  so  charming  since  I  w^ent 
away.  And  you  seem  to  suit  it  so  well,  Flora — .  What  a  fool  I 
have  been  to  stay  away  so  long  !" 

"I  won't  quarrel  with  that  sentiment  since  it  has  brought  you 
back  at  last,"  says  Flora, 

Talking  in  this  manner  they  follow  a  road  which  skirts  the 
great  corn  fields  and  leads  them  into  the  woods.  0  wild  and 
beautiful  forests,  what  words  can  describe  your  glory  when  the 
serene  splendour  of  September  has  come  upon  you  like  a  benedic- 
tion? Harry  almost  holds  his  breath  as  they  enter  this 
shadowy,  enchanted  region.  The  wealth  of  greenness  strikes  him 
first — greenness  such  as  is  never  seen  under  a  colder  sun — while 
the  ineffable  stillness  is  like  that  of  a  sanctuary.  Even  the  soft' 
woodland  rustle  is  hushed.  Only  the  voice  of  the  streams  is 
heard,  singing  their  sweet  song  in  the  far  recesses  of  the  hills. 
The  slanting  lines  of  light,  the  solemn  depths  of  shadow,  the  pic- 
turesque massing  of  foliage  and  tendrils,  of  ferns  and  moss,  and 
gorgeous  flowers — all  strike  the  young  man  as  familiar  and  yet 
strange.  Some  one  has  said  very  truly  that  "we  admire  the 
beauty  of  other  lands,  we  feel  that  of  our  own,"  and  all  in  a  mo- 
ment as  it  were,  Sunderland  realizes  this.  To  his  inmost  heart 
he  feels  the  chord  of  nativity  thrill.  He  is  no  stranger  here. 
There  is  scarcely  a  ravine  am.ong  these  hills,  or  a  path  over  them, 
which  he  does  not  know  as  Rob  Hoy  knew  his  native  heath. 

"TF/ioiafool  I  have  been!"  he  says  again  with  emphasis. 
"Floy,  I  wonder  if  you  forgive  me  for  my  folly?  I  am  half  in- 
clined to  think  you  don't.  You  are  gentle  and  sweet  and  cordial 
—but  not  what  you  used  to  be." 

Flora  does  not  blush  at  this.  Some  things  are  too  deep  for 
blushing.  She  only  looks  at  him  with  her  frank  blue  eyes,  and 
answers  quietly,  "If  I  don't  remember  all  that  I  used  to  be,  Harry, 
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you  should  not  blame  me.  Two  years  makes  a  chasm  in  one's 
life.  But  you  must  not  think  I  have  anything  to  forgive  with 
regard  to  your  having  stayed.  Why  should  I  have  ?  I  felt  all 
the  time — and  told  papa — that  it  was  very  natural." 

"That  was  kind  of  you — but  if  you  had  wanted  to  see  me,  per- 
haps you  would  not  have  been  so  reasohable." 

"Perhaps  not,"  says  Flora.  She  smiles  a  little — a  smile  he 
does  not  comprehend.  "Whether  I  wanted  to  see  you  or  not," 
she  goes  on,  "I  am  glad  that  you  are  here,  and  that  ought  to  sat- 
isfy you." 

"It  ought,  certainly ;  but  I  suppose  I  am  unreasonable.  I 
should  like  you  to  make  the  assurance  a  little  warmer — if  you 
could  conveniently  do  so." 

"I  am  afraid  you  have  been  badl}^  spoiled.  I  shall  not  think 
of  making  it  warmer." 

"You  could  not  say  less  if  you  were  speaking  to  Charlton." 

"I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did  say  less  to  him." 

"Ungrateful !"  Mr.  Sunderland  opens  his  eyes  slightly.  '*'Has 
he  saved  your  life,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?" 

"What  nonsense !"  says  Flora  severely.  "He  has  only  made 
himself  very  agreeable  and — and  we  like  him  exceedingly." 

"But  making  himself  agreeable  does  not  exactl}^  constitute  a 
claim  on  your  gratitude." 

She  blushes  now — and  is  vexed  with  herself  for  doing  so. 
"He  has  been  very  kind  to  us,"  she  says,  "in  many  ways.  If  he 
is  your  friend,  I  don't  think  you  should  object  to  our  liking  him." 

"Object !  Have  I  said  anything  that  savours  of  objection  ?  If 
so,  pray  believe  that  I  did  not  mean  it.  I  like  Charlton  myself, 
or  I  should  never  have  sent  him  here.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow  at 
all,"  says  Mr.  Sunderland  superbly,  "but  why  you  should  be  grate- 
ful to  him  puzzles  me,  and  rouses  all  the  curiosity  which  I  inher- 
ited from  my  mother." 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  have  not  forgotten  your  bad  habit 
of  trying  to  tease  people,"  says  Flora.  "There  is  no  reason — in 
particular — why  I  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Charlton." 

"Not  even  the  reason  that  he  has  been  *devoted'  to  you  ?" 

"Upon  my  word,'^  (another  irrepressible  blush,)  "I  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  you  mean." 

"I  am  afraid  your  education  has  advanced  in  these  two  years,'^ 
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sa^'S  Harry  gravely.  "You  did  not  formerly  understand  the  art, 
with  which  most  of  your  sex  are  thoroughly  familiar,  of  beating 
the  devil  about  the  bush.  Formerly  one  was  always  sure  of  a 
straightforward  answer  when  one  asked  you  a  question." 

'•'Then  the  question  should  be  straightforward  also,  and  you 
have  not  made  yours  so." 

•*I  will  then.  Is  not  Charlton  in  love  with  you  ?" 
"Harry !"  For  a  minute  Flora  can  say  no  more.  A  tide  of 
crimson  comes  to  her  face.  She  is  forced  to  take  a  moment  to 
collect  herself.  Then  she  turns  and  looks  at  her  cousin.  "Two 
years  ago,"  she  says,  "you  would  not  have  asked  me  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that.  You  would  have  known  that  it  is  not  fitting  for  you 
to  ask,  nor  for  me  to  answer." 

"By  Jove  !"  says  Harry  in  amazement.  The  coolnses  of  the  re- 
buke overpowers  him.  He  almost  forgets  Flora's  evasion  in  ad- 
miring the  audacity  which  can  utter  such  words  to  him,  "1  beg 
pardon,"  he  says,  "I  meant  no  harm.  But  are  n't  you  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  I  would  not  have  asked  such  a  question  two 
years  ago?  I  am  sure  I  should  have  asked  it — and  I  fancy  you 
would  not  have  resented  it  so  much." 

*'You  are  wrong,"  she  answers.  "I  should  have  resented  it 
quite  as  much.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more,  however. 
We  must  not  quarrel  the  first  day  you  come  back.  Here  we 
are  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  See !  This  used  to  be  one  of  you  fa- 
vorite views."  . 

It  is  a  charming  view,  and  Sunderland  admires  it  as  much  as 
his  companion  could  possibly  desire.  "Broad  extended,  far  be- 
neath," lies  the  fertile  valley — an  Arcadia  of  peaceful  loveliness — 
with  its  swelling  background  of  wooded  hills  and  azure  peaks. 
The  atmosphere  is  so  crystalline  in  its  clearness,  that  beyond 
these  they  can  trace  the  great  heights  of  the  Blue  Ridge  tending 
eastward — the  mighty  chain  which  stands  like  a  barrier,  separa- 
ting this  Eden  of  the  sky  from  the  common  world  below." 

"I  have  seen  notliing  like  it  since  I  went  away,"  says  Sunder- 
land, "nothing  so  wild,  so  beautiful,  so  fresh !  Floy,  I  am  half- 
minded  never  to  go  away  again."  - 

Flora  laughs — a  low,  sad  little  laugh,  though  Sunderland's  ear 
is  not  quick  enough  to  catch  its  sadness.     "You  will  think  differ- 
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cntly  a  month — perhaps  even  a  week — hence/'  she  says,  turning 
her  horse's  head. 

He  turns  his  horse  also,  with  a  quick,  impatient  movement, 
and  rides  up  to  her  side.  ^"'Such  speeches  are  not  like  you/'  he 
says,  "and  I  consider  them  very  unkind.  I  must  know  why  yeu 
have  begun  to  think  so  poorly  of  me — to  consider  me  so  hope- 
lessly fickle  ?  Has  Charlton  been  giving  you  his  idea  of  my 
character  ?" 

She  looks  at  him  again  with  eyes  have  indignant,  half  reproach- 
ful. "How  little  you  knovv'  me,  Harry  !"  she  says.  "How  little 
you  could  ever  have  known  me,  to -ask  such  a  thing  !  Do  you 
think  I  would  listen  while  any  one — any  one  in  the  world — 
spoke  ill  of  you  ?  But  I  have  not  been  tried,  for  Mr.  Charlton 
has  never  said  anything  that  was  not  good.  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
one  of  your  best  friends." 

Harry  finds  himself  at  this  forced  to  apologise — a  necessity 
which  is  not  much  to  his  fancy.  He  begins  to  feel  that  there 
must  be  some  great  change  in  Flora  or  in  himself,  that  he  has 
twice  blundered  so  egregiously.  But  this  last  blunder  is  not  with- 
out its  consolation.  The  fair  face  kindles,  the  blue  eyes  glow,  as 
she  says  she  would  not  suffer  any  one  in  the  world  to  speak  ill  of 
him  and  he  feels  that  the  assurance  is  very  pleasant. 

After  this  they  converse  amicably  enough  for  some  time,  as 
they  ride  along  with  low  red  sunshine  streaming  through  the 
brown  boles  of  the  trees,  and  their  shadows  stretching  gigantic- 
ally in  front.  They  pause  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  to  watch  the  sun 
go  down  in  glory — dipping  behind  the  distant  mountains,  and 
leaving  islands  and  continents  of  purest  amethyst  in  a  sea  of  daz- 
zling gold,  while  over  the  sky  above  light  feathery  clouds  of  rose 
colour,  soft  as  an  angel's  plumage,  float.  Then  they  turn  their 
horses'  heads  homeward,  and  it  is  then  that  Flora  musters  cour- 
age to  say, 

"You  have  not  mentioned  Miss  Preston  yet,  Harry.  Don't 
you  mean  to  tell  me  anything  about  her  ?" 

Ha^ry  is  surprised,  and  shows  as  much  by  changing  colour — a 
sign  of  confusion  with  which,  "as  a  man  of  the  world/'  he  dislikes 
exceedingly  to  be  betrayed.  "What  do  you  know  about  Miss 
Preston?"  he  asks. 

"Nothing  very  much,"  she  answers.     "Only  that  you  are  said 
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to  be  engaged  to  her — and  when  matters  reach  such  a  serious 
point  as  that,  I  think  your  old  friends  ought  to  know  something 
of  it." 

"How  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful  did  any  gossip  of 
that  description  reach  here  ?" 

"I  met  a  Miss  Dupont  at  Ca}sar's  Head,  who  knows  Miss  Pres- 
ton very  well.  She  told  me  that  the  affair  was  considered  set- 
tled." 

"Confound  her !"  says  Harry  ungallantly.  "She  is  a  thorough- 
faced  mischief-maker,  and  wrote  any  amount  of  gossip  about  yoU) 
from  Coesar's  Head." 

"Gossip  about  mo  !"  says  Flora  amazed.     "To  whom,  pray  ?" 
"To  Miss  Preston— who  gave  me  the  benefit  of  it." 
"But  what  did  she  lind  to  say  of  me  ?" 

"Only  that  Charlton  was  'most  devoted' — and  much  more  in 
that  order." 

"She  must  certainly  have  drawn  on  her  imagination  for  the  de- 
votion," says  Flora  quietly,  "since  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection she  did  not  see  me  with  Mr.  Charlton  at  all." 

"But  she  was  aware  that  you  went  out  with  him  to  see  a  moon- 
rise.  In  short  you  were  brought  in  guilty  of  a  flirtation  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  therefore  I  expect  you  to  be  lenient  to  me  when 
I  confess  my  wild  peccadilloes." 

Flora  remembers  that  moonrise— and  all  that  was  said  then — 
so  well  that  she  cannot  restrain  a  laugh  which  is  compounded  of 
various  emotions,  and  which  is  more  nervous  than  mirthful. 

"Don't  talk  more  nonsense  than  you  can  help,  Harry,"  she  says, 
*l)ut  tell  me — are  you  engaged  ?" 

"I  will  be  more  obliging  than  you  were  when  I  asked  a  some- 
what similar  question,  and  answer  frankly — I  am  not  engaged. 
Since  it  is  not  the  fashion  for  men  to  say  what  is  untrue  on  that 
subject,  I  hope  you  will  believe  me." 

"Believe  you !  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  But  suppose  you 
mill  be  engaged — sometime." 

"I  think  it  very  likely — sometime,  as  you  say.     But  not  to  Miss 
Preston." 
"Harry!" 

"So  you  don't  believe  me  !  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  A  man  can 
tell  no  more  than  the  truth,  if  he  is  a  truthful  person." 
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1  They  are  riding  down  hill  now,  and  their  road  leads  between 

I  high  banks,  with  such  dense  shade  arching  overhead  that  although 

I  the  colours  of  sunset  still  burn  in  the  sky,  their  way  is  almost  in 

i  twilight.    Flora  cannot  see  her  companion's  face,  to  judge  whether 

I  or  not  he  was  in  earnest,  hence  there  is  a  strong  spice  of  doubt  in 

I  her  tone  when  she  answers. 

"I  hope  you  are  truthful — but  it  was  not  always  a  virtue  of 
yours.   And  how  can  you  deny  that  you  are — that  you  have  been — 
j  in  love  with  Miss  Preston  ?" 

I  "Confine  your  accusations  to  one  tense,  sweet  cousin.     I  am  not 

in  love  with  Miss  Preston  now,  whatever  I  may  have  been." 
"And  yet — 0  Harry  ! — you  say  that  you  are  not  fickle  !'' 
"I  do  say  it,  and  I  mean  to  prove  it — but  not  just  now.     Here 
we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  let  us  have  a  little  canter." 

The  horses  are  willing  enough,  and  they  sweep  at  a  rapid  pace 
through  the  rich  bottom  lands,  surrounded  by  tall,  rustling  corn, 
with  wafts  of  fragrance  from  the  river-side  borne  to  them  on  the 
fresh  breeze,  and  golden  stars  beginning  to  gleam  faintly  in  the 
violet  sky  above.  They  reach  the  bridge,  cross  it,  and  still  at  a 
gentle  canter  ride  up  to  the  door  of  the  house.  Then,  as  Sunder- 
land swings  himself  to  the  ground  in  order  to  lift  his  companion 
from  her  saddle,  Nelly  rushes  out  and  proclaims  at  the  top  of  her 
voice, 

"0  Floy,  George  and  Mr.  Charlton  have  come !" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"And  so,"  s£fys  Charlton  calmly,  "you  are  off  with  the  new  love, 
and  on  with  the  old — is  that  it  ?" 

The  time  is  the  day  after  Charlton's  arrival,  the  hour  is  ap- 
proaching noon,  the  place  is  Colonel  Tyrrell's  lawn.  The  two 
young  men  are  lying  on  the  warm,  dry  grass,  with  flickering 
shade  falling  over  them.  As  they  glance  upward,  they  see  one 
of  ihe  most  charming  sights  in  the  world — depths  of  green  foliage 
with  sunlight  striking  through  it,  and  patches  of  sky  showing 
beyond.    On  these  September  days  the  sky  is  blue  as  the  heart  of 
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a  sapphire,  and  the  far  mountains  look  as  if  they  were  carved  in 
lapis-lazuli.  Everj^  sound  "seems  but  an  echo  of  tranquility." 
Even  the  river  flowing  over  its  rocky  bed  does  no  more  than  fill 
the  silence  with  a  sof:, reposeful  murmur.  Sunderland  supporting 
himself  on  his  elbow  looks  at  his  companion  and  thinks  that  he 
is  provokingly  calm,  yet  if  the  truth  v>'ere  known,  Charlton  is  not 
very  much  in  unison  with  his  surroundings,  He  is  angry,  dis- 
gusted, contemptuous — but  none  of  these  things  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. He  only  regards  Sunderland  through  half-closed  eyes  as  he 
utters  the  words  recorded  above. 

"I  suppose  that  is  about  the  sum  of  it,"  the  young  man  answers. 
"I  might  do  worse  than  be  on  with  the  old  love,  however — you've 
seen  enough  of  Flora  to  grant  that,  I'm  sure." 

"I  begin  to  think  that  you  are  a  consummate  young  puppy  to 
imagine  that  you  can  be  on  or  off  with  women  exactly  when  you 
like,"  says  Charlton. 

"You  ought  to  know  me  better  than  that,"  Sunderland  replies, 
flushing,  but  keeping  his  temper.  "Nothing  was  farther  from 
my  thoughts  than  to  imagine  that  I  could  be  on  or  off  with  them 
as  I  liked.  There's  Gertrude  Preston — by  the  bye,  I  haven't  told 
yon  about  her  yet." 

"No — I  imagine,  however,  that  she  grew  tired  of  you,  or  vice 
vet'sd" 

"It  would  be  putting  it  more  correctly  to  say  that  we  grew  tired 
of  each  other.  I  had  been  drawn  into  offering  myself  before  I 
received  your  letter  setting  my  mind  at  rest  about  Flora — but  of 
course  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me.  Gertrude  accepted  me — I  never 
bad  much  doubt  about  that — and  we  were  engaged  for  several 
weeks.  Now,"  says  Mr.  Sunderland,  with  an  air  of  profound  re- 
flection, "it  is  a  very  disenchanting  kind  of  thing  to  be  engaged  to 
a  woman — almost  worse  than  being  married  to  her.  With  regard 
to  marriage,  there's  something  in  a  man's  nature  which  makes 
him  resign  himself  to  the  inevitable.  But  one  has  no  sense  of  that 
kind  about  an  engagement.  You  begin  to  feel  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  have  acted  wisely,  and  you  look  at  the  lady 
far  more  coolly  and  critically  than  you  ever  did  before.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  remark,  perhaps,  that  not  very  many  women  •can 
stand  being  looked  at  in  that  mauner.  Gertrude  certainly  could 
not.     Before  a  fortnight  had  passed,  my  most  active  sensation 
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wlicn  with  her,  was  a  sense  of  boredom.  I  suppose  I  was  not  so 
devoted  as  I  should  have  been,  in  conseO|Uence.  She  grew  tired 
of  mc  also.  A  rich  Kentuckian  whom  we  met  at  the  lakes,  came 
in  opportunely  to  cut  the  knot  of  our  difficulty.  She  flirted  with 
him,  I  ventured  to  express  disapproval,  she  grew  angry,  I  de- 
clined to  recede  from  my  position,  whereupon  she  sent  me  my 
carge,  I  retired  with  a  sense  of  great  relief — and  there  ends  the 
story." 

Vexed  as  he  is,  Charlton  cannot  restrain  a  smile  as  he  looks  at 
the  unruffled  face  of  the  speaker.  "What  a  thorough  epicurean 
you  are !"  he  says.  "Do  you  mean  to  go  through  life  chasing 
every  object  that  attracts  your  fancy,  and  tiring  of  it  a^  soon  as 
it  is  in  your  possession  ?" 

"I  consider  that  the  fault  is  in  the  object  or  objects,  not  in  me," 
returns  Sunderland  placidly.  "You  are  mistaken  in  thinking 
there  is  no  constancy  in  my  nature.  I  am  like  a  man  who  left  a 
star  to  follow  an  ignis  fatuv.s.     Now  I  have  come  cack  to  my  star." 

"Meaning  you  cousin,  I  presume  ?" 

"Meaning  my  cousin,  of  course.  You  don't  understand  women 
very  well,  Charlton,  so  I  think  you  must  have  been  mistaken 
when  you  decided  that  she  did  not  care  for  me,  save  'as  a  cousin, 
cousinly.'  I  am  certain  that  she  cared  for  me  in  a  different  fash- 
ion two  years  ago — and  women  like  Flora  don't  change  readily." 

"I  suppose,  then,  that  you  intend  to  reward  her  supposed  con- 
stancy by  the  offer  of  your  heart  and  hand— for  a  week." 

"Don*t  be  sarcastic,  my  dear  fellow.  If  Flora  accepts  me,  you 
may  be  sure  I  shall  be  constant  to  her^ 

"Why  should  I  be  sure  of  it?  You  haven't  been  constant  to 
other  women." 

"They  were  not  women  who  deserved,  desired,  or  expected  con- 
stancy. But  Flora  is  different.  How  gentle,  yet  how  true  she 
is !"  says  the  young  man  with  his  voice  softening  a  little.  "By 
Jove,  Charlton,  you  may  laugh  if  you  like,  but  I  have  come  to  my 
senses  at  last,  and  I  see  now  that  my  best  chance  in  life  is  here — 
and  I  mean  to  win  it  if  I  can." 

He  rises  as  he  speaks  and  goes  away  toward  the  river,  leaving 
Charlton  still  lying  on  the  grass.    "Laugh  !"  repeats  that  gentie- 
nian.    "  'He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last' — and  I'm  not  likely  to- 
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do  that.  After  all,  it  may  be  for  the  best.  She  deserves  a  better 
fate,  but  die  sarci,  sard.'' 

Fortifying  himself  with  this  bit  of  philosophy,  he  remains  for 
several  minutes  in  unmolested  quiet,  until  a  shadow  falls  over 
him,  and  removing  his  gaze  from  the  depths  of  green  and  gold 
overhead,  he  finds  that  Sunderland  has  returned  and  is  standing 
by  his  side. 

"Charlton,"  he  says  in  an  insinuating  tone,  "you've  been  here 
two  months  now,  and  you  ought  to  have  learned  a  good  deal 
about  Flora.     What  do  think  of  the  chances  for  me  ?" 

"Unless  I  am  mistaken,"  answers  Charlton,  regarding  him 
without  any  change  of  position,  "you  expressed  a  very  poor  opin- 
ion of  my  judgment  with  regard  to  women,  a  few  minutes  ago.'^ 

"It  may  be  better  than  I  fancied." 

"Accordingly  as  it  suits  you  or  not.  Thanks  very  much — but 
in  the  present  case  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer." 

"Look  here,"  says  Sunderland — and  his  voice  has  suddenly  be- 
come grave — "  are  you  in  love  with  her  yourself?" 

"Do  you  fancy  that  because  you  are  giddy,  the  world  turns 
round?" 

"That's  no  answer  at  all,  and — and  by  Jove !  I  believe  that  you 
are  in  love  with  her !" 

Charlton  deliberately  raises  himself  from  the  grass,  picks  up 
his  straw  hat,  and  says  with  a  sigh,  "If  you  are  determined  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  you  can  at  least  come  out  of  earshot  range  of  the 
house.  There  is  no  saying  how  much  of  a  nuisance'  "a  man  in 
your  position  may  make  himself — but  at  least  he  need  not  be 
overheard.     Let  us  go  down  to  the  river." 

So  down  the  gentle  slope  of  the  lawn  they  stroll  to  where  the 
river  flows  idly  by  under  its  drooping  shade.  Here  the  ground 
sinks  abruptly,  and  even  at  noonday  there  is  a  cool,  emerald- 
tinted  twilight  under  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great  trees. 

**Now,"  says  Charlton,  as  he  finds  himself  with  his  companion 
in  the  same  green  dell  w^here  he  sat  with  Flora  one  evening  and 
felt  sure  that  she  cared  nothing  for  her  cousin  in  the  way  that 
cousin  imagined,  "you  asked  me  a  question  a  minute  ago  which 
you  had  no  right  to  ask,  but  which  I  shall  answer  nevertheless. 
You  asked  if  I  am  in  love  with  your  cousin.    I  answer  candidly 
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Sunderland,  notwithstanding  his  suspicions,  is  so  much  aston- 
ished by  this  reply,  that  he  does  not  even  say,  ''By  Jove !"  but 
only  stares. 

"Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  he  asks  after  a  minute.  "I  did  not  really 
think  that  a  man  of  the  world  like  you,  would  fall  in  love  with,a 
girl  like  Flora.     I  thought  3^ou  might  have  flirted,  but  in  love — " 

''Do I  look  like  a  man  who  flirts?"  asks  Charlton,  with  con- 
temptuous severity.  "And  you  ought  to  know  Miss  Tyrrell  bet- 
ter than  to  associate  such  an  idea  with  her  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me  three  weeks  ago." 

Harry's  familiar  expletive  comes  to  his  aid  now.  He  says  "By 
Jove !"  with  emphasis. 

"I  tell  you  this,"  Charlton  goes  on  with  the  utmost  coolness,  "in 
order  that  you  may  not  misinterpret  anything  that  you  may  ob- 
serve in  your  cousin's  manner  to  me.  I  also  feel  that  I  owe  you 
a  slight  explanation.  I  came  here  charged,  as  you  know,  with  a 
very  difficult  and  delicate  mission.  I  was  commissioned  to  sound 
Miss  Tyrrell's  heart  and  let  you  know  how  much  of  a  place  you 
had  won  therein.  I  performed  this  task  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  gave  you  what  I  lionestly  believed  to  be  the  result." 

"Yes,"  says  Harry,  "but — you'll  excuse  me — did  not  your  own 
desires  colour  that  result?  In  other  words,  didn't  you  think 
what  you  hoped  f 

"At  that  time  I  hoped  nothing.  My  interest  in  your  cousin 
was  no  deeper  than  friendly  admiration.  When  I  learned  that 
she  was  fancy-free,  however,  my  own  fancy  grew,  until  it  ended 
as  I  have  told  you." 

"And  she  rejected  you  ?" 

"Yes — very  kindly,  but  decidedly." 

"By  Jove  !"  remarks  Harry  once  more. 

Then  there  is  silence  for  several  minutes.  The  younger  man 
is  amazed  by  what  he  has  heard,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Flora  rises  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  his  opinion  by  the  fact  that 
she  has  brought  to  her  feet  the  impassive  Charlton — and  rejected 
tim.  It  is  a  triumph  which  Harry  appreciates  more  than  she 
was  able  to  do.  He  knows  that  since  the  young  writer  has  be- 
come noted,  more  than  one  fashionable  w^oraan  with  a  penchant 
for  "clever  men,"  has  endeavored  to  throw  her  toils  over  him — 
and  failed  signally.     Consequently,  Charlton  has  won  for  himself 
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in  certain  drawing-rooms,  the  reputation  of  a  well-bred  bear. 
And  this  bear  Flora  has  the  distinction  of  having  tamed.  Sun- 
derland— like  most  men — feels  justified  in  his  choice  when  he 
finds  that  it  is  also  the  choice  of  another  man.  He  feels  sure 
that  Flora  could  have  had  but  one  reason  for  rejecting  Charlton, 
and  that  reason  must  have  been  a  partiality  for  himself.  Charl- 
ton reads  his  thoughts  and  smiles  a  little.  "The  comedy  will 
soon  be  ended,"  he  thinks,  "but  I  shall  leave  before  the  closing 
scence  of  clasped  hands  and  tender  vow«." 

Meanwhile  there  is  some  important  matter  afoot  in  the  house- 
hold this  morning — at  least  as  far  as  the  younger  members  are 
concerned.  Minnie  and  the  boys  seclude  themselves  in  a  myste- 
rious manner,  while  Nelly  flits  to  and  fro  with  a  face  of  grave  im- 
portance. The  cause  of  this  transpires  at  dinner,  when  every 
one  finds  in  his  or  her  napkin  a  three-cornered  note.  These  mis- 
sives are  all  alike,  and  all  contain  the  following,  in  Minnie's  large, 
straggling  writing : 

"You  are  invited  to  attend  a  gypsy  supper,  which  will  be  given 
this  afternoon  in  Glen  Flora  at  5  P.  M.  punctually." 

There  is  a  general  laugh,  and  Charlton  asks  where  Glen  Flora 
may  be  situated,  and  by  whom  was  it  so  felicitously  named. 

"By  Harry,"  answers  Miss  Tyrrell.  "It  is  a  lovely  glen  wheie 
we  used  to  go  for  all  festivities  of  this  kind  when  we  were  chil- 
dren. He  called  it  Glen  Flora  because  there  were  so  many  flow- 
ers there." 

"I  thought  it  was  called  after  you,  Floy,"  says  Minnie. 

"So  it  was,"  says  Harry,  "only  she  is  too  modest  to  tell  that.  I 
thought  more  of  you  than  of  the  flowers  in  those  days,  Floy,  I  as- 
sure you." 

"But  there  are  a  great  many  flowers  there,"  says  Flora. 

"And  will  you  all  come  ?"  asks  Nelly,  anxiously  addressing  the 
company. 

"I,  for  one,  will  certainly  do  myself  that  honour,"  answers 
Charlton. 

Flora,  Sunderland  and  Mr.  Martin  respond  to  the  same  effect. 
Only  Colonel  Tyrrell  excuses  himself  from  attending,  and  mildly 
expresses  a  hope  that  he  may  have  some  tea  at  his  usual  hour, 
andin  his  usual  manner. 
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"We'll  be  back  before  that  time/'  says  Minnie.  ''I  said  five  so 
as  to  be  early  enough.     George  wanted  to  make  it  six." 

"He  wanted  to  put  It.  S.  V.  P.  on  the  invitation,"  says  Oscar, 
"to  mean,  'rem ember  six  very  punctual.'  " 

"My  son,"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell,  "let  me  beg  that  you  will  ab- 
stain from  jokes  unless  they  are  original — and  good." 

"If  that  rule  could  be  laid  down  in  society,"  remarks  Charlton, 
"what  a  blessing  it  woul^  prove  I" 

The  earlier  hours  of  the  afternoon  pass  as  usual.  ,  Flora  es- 
capes to  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  chamber — ostensibly  for  siesta. 
Charlton  goes  to  his  room  and  turns  the  key — ostensibly  for 
writing.  Colonel  Tyrrell  lies  on  the  lounge  in  the  hall,  and  with 
a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  snores  virtuously.  Sunderland,  left 
to  his  own  devices,  wanders  about  aimlessly,  drums  a  little  on 
the  piano,  and  dips  into  one  or  two  magazines  and  "The  Tour  of 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days."  Minnie,  having  the  keys  of  the 
pantry,  is  busily  employed  in  sending  w^ell-laden  messengers  to 
Glen  Flora,  whither  she  herself  goes  at  four  o'clock.  At  half  past 
four  the  invited  guests  assemble  in  the  hall.  Flora  is  the  last  to 
appear.  She  comes  down  in  a  pretty  blue  muslin  that  is  very 
becoming,  with  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  shading  her  face.  She 
smiles  and  says,  "It  is  time  +o  start,  since  we  were  requested  to  be 
punctual." 

How  it  chances — whether  from  accident  or  not,  Charlton  does 
not  know — but  he  finds  Iiimself  by  her  side  as  they  pass  out  of 
the  house,  and  he  has  no  opportunity  to  rectify  the  mistake,  if 
mistake  it  is,  by  falling  back.  Perhaps  he  has  little  desire  to  do 
so.  Flora  shows  by  a  certain  gentle  eagerness  of  manner  that  she 
is  not  ill  pleased  with  his  companionship,  and  there  is  a  charm 
in  hers  which  he  appreciates  as  much  as  ever.  The  flower-like 
eyes,  the  quick  sympathy,  the  wistful  tender  voice  will  be  Sun- 
derland's for  life  :  so  the  man  who  must  soon  say  farewell  to  them 
forever,  feels  that  he  may.  without  harming  any  one,  enjoy  them 
for  a  little  while.  He  strolls  by  her  side,  therefore,  along  the 
^iver  bank,  which  they  follow  for  some  distance.  Then  the  path 
^^rns  abruptly  and  leads  them  among  the  hills.  Long  lances  of 
sunlight  stream  into  the  green  stillness  of  the  forest.  All  man- 
^CT  of  sweet  resinous  odours  greet  them.  Through  the  winding 
gorge  which  they  enter,  a  tumultuous  stream  comes  in  w^hite, 
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foaming  rapids.     Presently  they  pass  around  the  jutting  shoulder 
of  a  great  hill,  and  then  a  pretty  sight  is  before  them. 

The  gorge  has  expanded  into  a  lovely  glen,  overhung  on  all 
sides  but  one  by  steep  precipitous  hills,  the  sides  of  which  are  a 
mass  of  verdure,  a  riotous  tangle  of  vines  and  flowers.  At  the 
base  of  the  steepest  of  these  heights,  a  spring  gushes  up  from 
among  gray  rocks — the  head  of  the  stream  which  takes  its  way 
through  the  gorge.  Large  masses  of  rocjc  are  scattered  in  every 
direction,  cushioned  with  moss,  draped  with  ferns.  On  one  of 
these — a  smooth,  flat  boulder — the  table  is  set.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance a  bright  fire  burns,  over  which  a  kettle  is  suspended.  Min- 
nie and  Oscar  are  hovering  around  this,  busily  engaged  in  mak- 
ing tea,  George  at  a  little  distance  is  cutting  lemons  for  lemonade, 
Jack  is  pounding  the  lemons  preparatory  to  their  being  cut,  while 
Nelly  is  assisting  (and  hindering)  both  parties  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  smoke  mounts  upward  among  the  green  boughs,  a 
pretty  pale-blue  thread,  the  crystal  water  flashes  like 

*• a  Naiad's  silvery  feet, 


In  quick  and  coy  retreat," 

as  it  ripples  by,  the  amber  sunshine  streams  on  the  hillsides, 
lighting  up  the  rich  foliage  and  massive  rocks,  while  the  glen 
rests  in  cool  green  shadow.  The  whole  scene  is  charming  and 
picturesque  in  the  extreme. 

"So  this  is  Glen  Flora !"  says  Charlton.  "What  a  lovely  place! 
"Why  have  you  never  brought  me  here  before  ?" 

"There  have  been  so  many  places  to  show  you,"  Flora  answers, 
"that  I  never  thought  of  this — Well,  Minnie,  I  hope  we  are  not  too 
early  ?" 

"0  no,  replies  Minnie,  "tea  will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes. 
Nelly,  bring  some  more  twigs  to  the  fire.  This  kettle  is  not  boil- 
ino:  as  it  ought." 

"Let  us  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  kettle  to  boil,"  soys  Flora. 

So  they  sit  down  on  a  rock  and  for  ten  minutes  longer  Charlton 
enjoys  his  bit  of  pleasure  undisturbed,  looks  in  the  fair  face  that 
is  not  fair  for  him,  and  listens  to  the  sweet  voice  that  will  never 
utter  the  words  he  wishes  to  hear.  Then  Sunderland  appears 
round  the  corner  of  the  hill,  and  the  pleasure  is  over.  He  comes 
up  and  throws  himself  down  on  the  ferns  at  Flora's  feet. 
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"Upon  my  word,  I  think  our  juvenile  taste  was  very  good,"  he 
gays.  "One  could  not  find  a  prettier  place  than  this.  Floy,  why 
did  you  not  bring  your  guitar  ?  W©  might  have  had  some  mu- 
sic.    Have  you  ever  heard  this  little  song  ? 

*'  Love  from  tlie  mountains  led  his  sheep, 
Once  on  a  summer  day, 
Into  a  valley  green  and  deep, 
Under  rock-ramparts  gray; 

Sat  on  a  stone  where  the  waters  run 

Rippling  the  hours  away, 
Touched  his  lute  in  the  light  of  the  sun — 

That  was  a  summer  day; 

Prayed  in  his  heart  for  love  which  is  fair, 

Prayed  as  the  lonely  pray, 
Love  which  is  fire  when  life  is  air 

Laden  with  fragrant  ^lay.' 

I  think  it  must  have  been  this  identical  valley — I  thought  so 
as  soon  as  I  saw  the  verses." 

"The  air  is  your  own  is  it  not  ?"  asks  Charlton. 

"Yes,"  answers  the  young  man  laughing.  "Did  you  think  so 
because  it  is  poor  ?     The  melody  is  certainly  not  much." 

"It  is  an  echo  of  other  strains,  but  good  enough  of  its  kind,'' 
says  Charlton.  Then  he  walks  away  leaving  the  cousins  to- 
gether. 

One  of  them  at  least,  is  grateful  for  this  consideration.  Harry 
looks  up  in  the  blue  eyes  above  him  and  says,  "How  pleasant 
this  is,  Floy  !  Do  you  feel  it  as  well  as  I  ?  Are  you  glad  that 
we  are  here  again — together  ?" 

His  voice  drops  over  the  last  words  into  a  tender  key.  With 
the  best  intentions  possible,  he  is  not  averse  to  practising  on  his 
cousin  the  art  which  a  two  years  training  in  flirtation  has  given 
him — the  great  art  of  implying  in  tone  and  look  infinitely  more 
than  is  expressed  in  words.  He  learned  this  lesson  very  quickly 
and  is  now  regarded  as  an  adept  in  the  science.  There  can  be  no 
doiibt  however,  that  at  present  he  has  made  a  grave  mistake- 
Flora,  who  is  ready  to  renew  the  frank  kindness,  the  cousinly  fa- 
miliarity of  their  old  association,  draws  back  from  such  glances 
and  cadences  as  tliese.  She  understands  them — the  dullest  wo- 
man alive  must  have  understood  them — and  it  seems  to  her  that 
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their  meaning  is  very  plain :  that  Harry  wishes  to  amuse  him- 
self by  flirting  with  her — feeling,  no  doubt,  that  this  amusement 
is  better  than  none.  A  quick  throb  of  indignation,  a  quick  sen- 
sation of  wounded  pride,  passes  over  her ;  but  she  is  self-possessed 
enough  to  keep  all  traces  of  such  emotions  out  of  her  tone  a:s  she 
answers : 

"Of  course  I  am  glad  that  you  are  back  again — but  I  should 
think  that  all  this  would  be  very  dull  and  uninteresting  to  you. 
A  gypsy  supper  must  seem  like  tea  after  champagne  to  one  who 
has  known  gayer  festivities." 

"The  gayer  festivities  have  bored  me  a  hundred  times — which 
no  gypsy  supper  ever  did,"  says  Harry.  "If  you  know  how  hap- 
py it  makes  me  to  be  here  with  you  now,  you  would  not  say  such 
unkind  things." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
terrible  accusation  that  pastoral  pleasures  might  have  lost  their 
savour  to  you." 

"How  could  they — when  all  the  best  happiness  of  my  life  is 
connected  with  them." 

"The  best  happiness  of  your  life !"  She  laughs.  "My  dear 
Harry,  do  you  know  for  two  days  together,  what  esthe  happiness 
of  your  life?" 

"Flora!"  says  Harry.  He  is  so  much  surprised,  that  he  scarce- 
ly remembers  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  indignant.  "What  do 
you  mean?     B^  Jove,  I  never  heard  anything — " 

"Supper  's  ready — come  to  supper,,  Floy  !"  cries  Nelly,  darting 
forward. 

Flora  rises  at  once — by  no  means  ill  pleased  with  the  interrup- 
tion— and  accompanied  by  Harry  goes  to  the  rock  which  serves 
as  a  table,  where  the  rest  are  gathered.  Charlton  is  the  onl}^  lag- 
gard, but  before  Minnie  has  finished  pouiing  out  the  cups  of  tea, 
he  appears  with  two  or  three  flowers  in  his  hand. 

"I  saw  these  on  the  hill  yonder,"  he  says  to  Flora,  "and  re- 
membering that  you  said  they  were  rare,  and  th"'.t  you  wanted  a 
specimen,  I  got  them  for  you." 

"Thank  you,"  she  says,  receiving  them  with  a  grateful  glance. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  remember  what  I  said,  and  to  climb 

that  steep  hill.     They  are  beautiful." 

^^They  are  the  tribute  of  the  glen  to  its  goddess,"  says  Harry 
gallantly. 
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"I  like  better  to  think  that  they  are  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Charlton's 
kindness,''  says  Flora,  looking  at  that  gentleman. 

And  he,  meeting  the  frank  sweet  eyes,  thinks  again  how  fair 
she  is,  how  gracious,  how  tender — and  how  far  beyond  his  reach[! 

lobe  Continued. 
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By  Theodoee  Bryant  Kingsbury. 


IN    TWO    PAPERS. — I    CONTINUED. 

Having  to  conform  to  the  space  allowed  us  in  this  department 
of  the  Magazine,  we  were  compelled  to  close  the  discussion  in  the 
June  number  before  we  had  finished  our  first  paper.  One  ortw^o 
additional  remarks  appear  necessary  to  complete  what  we  have 
to  say  as  to  the  value  of  Sainte-Beuve  as  an  historian. 

As  remarkable  as  is  his  Pod  Royal — as  perfect  a  collection  as  it 
is  of  facts  and  documentary  data ;  as  vivid  as  is  the  painting,  as 
accurate  and  minute  as  are  the  details ;  as  liberal,  broad,  catholic 
as  is  the  spirit,  and  as  judicial  as  is  the  temper  of  the  discussion, 
it  is  not  a  great  history  in  the  true  sense  of  these  words.  It  lacks 
unity,  coherency  of  design,  harmony  of  treatment,  artistic  unroll- 
ing of  events :  it  is  too  much  broken  up  with  delightful  digres- 
sions and  learned  and  numberless  foot-notes.  The  author  is  so 
full  of  thought,  is  so  charged  with  matter,  is  so  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  the  age  and  people  of  whom  he  treats,  that  he  does 
not  pursue  the  stream  of  the  narrative  as  it  rushes  on  to  its  great 
natural  outlet  and  end,  but  lie  is  constantly  going  upon  pleasant 
and  fruitful  excursions  into  all  the  large  and  small  rivulets  and 
branches  that  empty  into  the  main  channel  and  have  their  sources 
in  remote  nooks  among  the  distant  hills.  In  this  sense  our  au- 
thor's fine  work  is  not  a  model.  But  in  his  theory  and  practice 
of  exactly  discovering  the  "life  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  the  doings 
of  the  personages  who  illustrated  it,"  faithfully  re-producing  it 
'to  posterity  through  the  medium  of  opinions  and  narratives  ut- 
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terred  and  written  during  the  age  itself,*  he  is  both  master^  and 
pioneer. 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier  that  owing  to  political  dif- 
ferences Sainte-Beuve  and  his  old  friend,  M.  Dubois,  editor  of 
the  Globe,  fought  a  duel,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable.  Four 
shots  were  exchanged,  but  the  combatants  being  unskilled,  no 
damage  was  done.  The  seconds  interfered  and  prevented  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  bloodless  mimic  battle,  although  the  principals 
insisted  upon  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  murder  each  other. 
Saixte-Beuve  quite  violated  the  rules  of  "the  code"  by  holding 
his  umbrella  over  him  while  he  performed  his  part,  and  upon 
being  remonstrated  with  declared  that  *'he  cared  less  about  being 
killed  than  about  getting  wet."  After  this  episode  in  his  life  no 
one  will  doubt  his  nationality.  This  unfortunate  affair  resulted 
in  the  failure  of  the  Globe.  For  the  next  three  years  he  wrote  for 
the  National,  when  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  cele- 
brated lievue  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  extended  through  thirty- 
seven  years.  He  was  universally  considered  its  most  distin- 
guished attraction.  In  1S37  he  was  tendered  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  which  he  declined.  A  similar  tender  was  af- 
terwards made.  He  became  in  1837  ''an  extraordinary  Profes- 
sor," whatever  that  may  mean,  in  the  Academy  of  Lusanne,  in 
Switzerland,  and  delivered  eighty-one  historical  lectures  before  it. 
In  1844,  being  then  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  an  honor  which  is  greatly  coveted  by  all 
French  savans  and  litterateurs.  He  had  also  been  appointed  a 
Keeper  of  the  Bihliothoqne  Mazarine  library,  by  M.  Theirs,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  some  eight  years.  Owing  to  some  unjust  reflec- 
tions upon  him  for  accepting  a  place  under  a  King,  he  resigned 
his  post,  and  was  soon  after  invited  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  become  Professor  of  French  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liege.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  delivered  a  masterly 
series  of  lectures  on  Chateaubriand  and  His  Literary  Group  Under 
the  Empire.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  a  great  celebrity 
whose  life  and  genius  had  been  hedged  about  by  a  sort  of  divinity. 
The  lectures  \Ycre  afterwards  published  in  two  volumes,  and  have 
become  favorites  with  men  of  letters.  The\'  are  models  of  pa- 
tient, calm,  conscientious  criticism,  and  have  done  a  great  deal 

*Aii  unknown  En2:lish  critic. 
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in  reversing  the  opinion  that  long  prevailed  as  to  the  brilliant 
and  dazzling  Frenchman.  The  idol  was  thrown  from;its  pedestal, 
where  it  has  lain  dust-covered  for  thirty  years.  Sainte-Beuve's 
analytical  powers  at  this  time  seem  to  have  attained  the  highest 
development.  It  is  possibly  the  most  deliberate,  the  most  elabor- 
ate, the  most  merciless,  the  calmest,  the  acutest,  the  most  incisive 
dissection  of  an  author  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire  range  of 
literary  criticism.  Nothing  left  by  Macaulay — not  even  his  crush- 
ing onslaught  upon  John  Wilson  Croker,  or  his  crucifixion  of 
Robert  Montgomery,  affords  any  such  example  of  masterful  se- 
verity and  "careful  analytic  criticism."  Minute,  pains-taking, 
cool,  fair,  exhaustive,  he  applies  his  literary  scalpel  with  a  skill 
that  is  quite  marvellous  and  an  energy  that  is  irresistible.  He 
shows  the  reader  how  utterly  hollow,  how  insincere,  how  hypo- 
critical and  mean  was  Chateaubriand — "how  different  the  writer 
was  from  the  man ;  how  the  upholder  of  monarchy  in  print  was 
a  leveller  at  heart ;  how  the  eloquent  defender  of  Christianity 
was  at  bottom  a  confirmed  skeptic,  and  how  thorough  a  libertine 
was  the  admired  preacher  of  morality."* 

Sainte-Beuve  spent  but  little  over  a  year  in  Belgium,  when  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1S50.  About  this  time  his  warm  personal 
friend.  Dr.  Yeron,  was  conducting  The  Constitutionnel,  a  weekly 
paper  of  the  first  rank.  Highly  appreciating  the  great  abilities 
of  our  author,  the  Doctor  proposed  that  he  should  furnish  each 
week  a  critical  or  literary  article  for  his  paper.  It  is  to  this  pro- 
posal that  the  world  is  indebted  for  doubtless  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples of  critical  writing  to  be  found  in  any  language.  The  ar- 
ticles appeared  on  every  Monday,  and  were  aptly  names  Causerics 
du  Lundi  ("Monday  Chats.")  They  rendered  him  immensely 
popular,  vrere  continued  through  many  years — 1 840-09 — and 
gave  wide  circulation  to  the  journal.  They  ha^K3  since  been  pub- 
lished in  ti^venty-seven  volumes,  only  a  portion  of  which  we  have 
read,  and  ane  a  monument  of  grace,  elegance,  power  and  learn- 
ing.    We  shall  recur  to  them  hereafter. 

He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Latin  Poetry  in  1854  in  the 
College  of  France,  but  the  students  stupidly  refused  to  hear  the 
lectures  he  had  prepared  in  connection  with  his  office,  entitled 
Study  on  VirgiL     Satnte-Beuve  held  certain  political  views  that 

*The  unknown  En^riish  critic. 
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were  not  popular  during  the  empire  under  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
students  had  caught  the  infection  of  the  times.  Such  intolerance 
on  the  part  of  boys  might  be  condoned,  but  unfortunately  jktsc- 
cidlon  for  opinlon^s  sake  is  not  confined  to  the  period  of  youth,  to 
the  times  of  an  Emperor,  or  to  the  people  of  France.  From  im- 
memorial time  there  have  been  people  who  considered  themselves 
among  the  infallibles,  whose  judgment  was  unerring,  whose  de- 
liverances were  to  be  accepted  as  final,  and  who  would  brook  nei- 
their  doubt  nor  contradiction — criminla  qui  cernunt  aliorum,  non 
sua  cernunt.  They  stand  ready  to  force  upon  you  their  convic- 
tions. 

'*And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks." 

With  fire  and  faggot  they  will  burn  you,  unless  you  submit  your 
intellections  to  their  control  and  echo  to  the  letter  all  that  they 
say  and  hold  true.  But  you  cannot  put  the  mind  in  straight- 
jackets  any  more  than  you  can  make  water  run  up  hill,  or  force 
a  seive  to  hold  it,  or  twist  a  rope  of  sand,  or  compel  a  stone  when 
thrown  upward  to  continue  indefinitely  in  that  direction. 
Thought  will  be  free — free  as  the  very  winds,  and  you  cannot  for 
the  life  of  you  cheat  nature  of  its  rights.  When  Rome  threaten- 
ed Galileo's  life  it  was  powerless  to  change  his  convictions.  He  still 
thought.  Some  men  will  denounce  you  soundly  if  you  dare  ques- 
tion their  opinions  even  in  mere  matters  of  history.  They  will 
asperse  your  character  and  whelm  you  with  a  very  flood  of  the 
cheapest  ridicule.  The  people  of  the  North  seem  to  take  special 
pleasure  in  stigmatizing  us  of  the  South  as  wicked  and  depraved 
rebels,  forgetting  that  those  of  them  Jwhose  forefathers  were  not 
tories,  were  of  the  same  kidney. 

*'For  modes  of  faith,  let  graceles*  zealots  fight ; 
JIls  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right  ; 
In  faith  and  hope,  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity.'''* 

In  1854,  Sainte-Beuve  was  selected  by  M.  Rowland,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  fill  the  chair  of  a  Professor  in  the  Nor- 
mal School.  He  accepted  the  position  and  held  it  four  years, 
when  he  resigned.  He  then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
'^Monday  Chats,"  receiving  a  salary  of  about  S2,500  a  year,  a 

*Pope's  Ep'stle  III. 
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{>oor  pittance  for  sucli  superior  work.  In  1S65,  then  sixty-one, 
lie  was  nominated  a  Senator  of  the  Empire,  with  a  salary  of 
$5,000  per  annum.  He  rarely  spoke,  but  when  he  did  he  com- 
manded the  attention  of  every  memher  of  the  Assembly.  He 
made  two  speeches  that  did  him  great  credit :  one  in  defense  gf 
the  liberty  of  the  press;  the  other  in  vindication  of  freedora  of 
thought.  He  could  speak  "from  the  book"  on  the  latter  subject, 
for  he  knew  whereof  he  affirmed. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned,  he  published  a  volume  of 
Female  Portraits,  and  one  each  on  General  Jomini  and  Tallyrand. 
He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Proudhon,  and  a  volume  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Princess  Mathilde.  We  have  no  acquaintace  wdth 
these  works. 

In  1869  he  was  seriously  attacked  with  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  had  one  operation  performed,  but  without  relief.  The  end 
was  rapidly  approaching.  Finally,  in  a  retired  portion  of  Paris, 
on  a  sad,  gloomy  October  day,  the  13th,  (not  November,  as  the 
Edinburgli  Review  says,)  this  man  of  soul,  this  true  friend  of  hu- 
manity, this  most  accomplished,  versatile  and  nobly  endowed  ge- 
nius," slept  with  his  fathers.  He  never  married.  His  character, 
now  that  he  is  dead,  is  held  as  a  precious  legacy  in  France  by  all 
shades  of  party — ^by  Monarchists  and  Republicans,  for  all  rejoice 
in  the  great  honor  he  has  conferred  upon  French  letters,  and  sin- 
cerely sorrow  that  he  is  gone.  Oh,  this  cruel,  cruel  delay — these 
postmortem  honors — this  tardy  justice !  Why  cannot  men  do 
right  by  the  living  as  well  as  by  the  dead  ? 

**0  that  comfort  comes  too  late  ; 

'Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution  : 

That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cured  me  ; 

But  now  I  am  passed  ail  comfort  here ."* 

Sainte-Beuve  was  a  genial,  lovable,  kindly,  noble-hearted, 
generous,  charitable  man — full  of  sympathy  and  grace  and  gen- 
tleness, and  of  plain,  simple  tastes.  On  the  Saturday  following 
his  death,  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  was  consigned  to  the  grave, 
v^'ithout  parade  or  pomp.  He  had  requested  that  his  remains 
should  be  carried  from  his  quiet  home  at  once  to  the  grave,  and 
that  no  funeral  ceremonies  should  take  place.  Some  five  or  six 
thousand  persons  assembled  on  the  mournful  occasion  to  pay 


*  hak 
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their  tribute  of  sympathy  and  afFection  to  his  memory.  Among 
them  were  Dumas,  father  and  son,  Renau,  George  Sand,  Taine 
and  other  leading  literary  celebrities.  The  burial  \yas  in  keeping 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  character  of  the  deceased.  His  body 
was  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  simple  wreath  of  violets  was  placed 
upon  the  coffin,  when,  M.  Lacaussade,  one  of  his  executors,  ad- 
vanced to  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  said  :  "Adieu,  Sainte-Beuve. 
Adieu,  adieu,  our  friend."  Then  turning  to  the  spectators — 
"Gentlemen  who  have  accompanied  him  hither,  be  thanked  in 
his  name.  Gentlemen,  the  ceremony  is  ended."  Many  persons 
lingered  around  the  newly  made  grave  or  wandered  about  the 
cemetery  of  Montparnasso,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  soon 
after,  interchanging  sad  tli oughts  concerning  the  grand  intellect 
that  had  been  quenched  in  death,  discussing  his  great  powers  and 
the  splendid  creations  of  his  fine  genius,  and  lamenting  the  chasm 
that  possibly  will  be  never  again  filled  by  any  French  writer,  if 
by  any  writer  of  any  other  time  or  land. 

He  was  a  homely  man  with  composed  features,  of  rather  stout 
p%S2gi/e,  of  pleasant  aspect  [withal,  and  of  quiet  easy  manners. 
Dying  at  nearly  sixty-five  years  of  age,  he  passed  into  the  spirit 
world,  leaving  behind  him  a  stream  of  light  as  luminous  as  the 
aureola  that  encircled  Iiis  name  whilst  living  When  the  memo- 
ry of  the  warriors  of  France  shall  live  only  in  the  pages  of  the 
historian  or  in  the  songs  of  the  minstrel,  the  literary  triumphs  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  bounded  by  no  narrow  limits,  will  be  renewed 
with  greater  lustre  throughout  ages  yet  unborn. 

End  of  First  Paper. 
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EDITORIAL 


''AN  university:' 


An  esteemed  friend  who  is  an  editor  of  considerable  experience 
and  intelligence,  said  to  us  not  long  since,  that  he  had  thought 
of  criticising  us  for  vrriting  "a^  University"  in  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of  this  ^Magazine,  but  had  waved 
the  privilege.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  he  had  done  so  from  no 
apprehension  that  we  were  not  vulnerable.  We  are  quite  free  to 
acknowledge  that  he  could  have  easily  ''floored''  us  by  hurling 
the  grammarians  at  us.  As  far  as  we  are  informed,  they  are 
agreed  that  it  depends  upon  the  proniinciation  of  the  word  with 
which  the  indefinite  article  is  connected  whether  we  must  use  a 
ov  an  ; — that  we  must  write  cm  before  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel  sound,  &c.,  and  a  before  vowels  when  they  have  a  consonant 
sound. 

We  have  no  defense  to  make  except  that  we  followed  the  usage 
of  noted  writers,  and  hence  are  in  the  best  literary  company  pos- 
sible. We  append  a  few  authorities  for  the  use  of  an  before  vrords 
beginning  with  vowels  having  a  consonant  sound.  Of  course  they 
are  in  conflict  with  grammarians  : 

"It  availeth  much  that  there  be  amongst  them  a/i  unity,  as  well 
in  ceremonies  as  in  doctrine." — Richard  Hooker. 

"The  King  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  ; 

And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 

Richer  than  that  v/hich  four  successive  Kings 

In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn."  — Shahspeare. 

"The  propagation  of  Christianity,  in  the  manner  and  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  propagated,  is  an  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  species." — Willlaiin  Palcy. 

"Why  is  a  single  instance,  in  some  cases,  sufficient  for  a  com- 
plete induction,  while  in  other  myriads  of  concurring  instances 
without  an  exception  known  or  preserved,  go  a  very  little  way  in 
establishinsj  an  universal  proposition." — Jolin  Stuart  31111.  Logic 
BlII,c.3. 
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"It  is  such  a  law  of  belief,  and  not  observed  facts  or  proprieties, 
which  lifts  the  mind  from  a  particular  instance  to  an  universal 
truth."— .4/6er^  Taylor  Bledsoe,  South.  Rev.,  Oct.  1874. 

"But  give  us  the  old  college,  which  should  not  be  superseded, 
but  which  may  be  enriched  and  enlarged  in  its  appliances  and 
its  apparatus,  so  as  to  become  an  university  only  more  universal 
than  hitherto." — D}\  Jacobus. 

The  list  of  quotations  from  authors  might  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. But  let  each  one  determine  for  himself,  whether  he  will 
keep  company  with  the  grammarians,  or  follow  the  example  of 
illustrious  authors  who  in  some  instances  have  chosen  to  disre- 
gard the  authority  of  such  writers.  T.  B.  K. 


INFORMATION  DESIRED. 


The  prevailing  practice  nowa-days  in  polite  circles  and  in 
newspapers,  is  to  speak  of  persons  "being  named /o)*  so  and  so." 
Whence  originated  this  latter-day  habit  ?  How  long  has  it  pre- 
vailed among  intelligent  people  ?  Are  there  any  good  authori- 
ties for  such  usage  ?  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  it 
in  any  English  classic.  Upon  what  ground  is  the  innovation  or 
change  based  ?  Who  will  oblige  us  with  the  information  sought? 
For  ourself,  we  invariably  follow  the  old  usage,  and  shall  so  con- 
tinue until  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  well  to  make  a  change, 
and  shall  say  "John  is  named  after  his  father."  In  this  we  follow 
the  James  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  most  "English-English" 
in  our  language,  to  use  an  expression  of  Christopher  North  in 
Dies  Boriales. 

"And  he  called  their  names  after  the  names  by  which  his  father 
had  called  them. — Gmesis  26:18. 

"And  they  called  him  Zacharias,  after  the  name  of  his  father." 
— Luke  1:59. 

T.  B.  K. 
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Educational      Dep  a  fitment 


■o:-:-:o- 


st.  MARY'S  SCHOOL,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Col.  S.  D.  Pool  :— 

31}j  Dear  Sir  : — It  affords  mcj)leasiire  to  occupy  the  place  which 
you  so  kijiclly  oiFer  me  in  your  valued  journal,  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  St.  Mary's  School,  lialeigh. 

There  is  significance  in  its  name.  It  is  not  an  Institute,  nor  a 
Hall,  nor  a  College.  It  is  simply  a  school  for  discipline,  for  train- 
ing for  good,  honest,  liard  work. 

Its  title,  "St.  Mary's,"  designates  it  as  an  institution  of  the 
Church,  a  school  of  Christ,  whose  chief  desire  and  care  are  to  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  its  pupils  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above, 
and  to  form  in  them  habits  of  obedience,  industry  and  piety  that 
will  make  them  blessed  and  a  blessing  here,  and  meet  for  the  in- 
heritance of  saints  in  light  hereafter. 

For  this  end,  deeming  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  a 
child  to  be  as  much  more  important  than  mere  literary  culture 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  and  fully  persuaded 
that  distinct,  definite  views  of  doctrine  are  essential  to  the  incul- 
cation of  the  morals  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  St.  Mary's  School 
owns  and  avows  her  allegiance  to  the  doctrine,  discipline  and 
worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States. 
The  honored  names  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Diocese  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  circular  of  the  school  as  its  visitors.  The  Rector  and 
his  assistant  are  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Its  daily  religious  services  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Prayer- 
BoDk,  and  celebrated  in  a  chapel  which  is  a  gem  of  architectural 
beauty,  used  only  for  sacred  purposes. 

Thus  our  flag  is  at  the  mast's  head.  Our  trumpet  gives  no  un- 
certain sound.  Parents  may  be  assured  that  the  children  en- 
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trusted  to  St.  Mary's  School  will  be  trained  in  the  "godly,  righteous 
and  sober"  ways  of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  no  special  efforts  at 
proselytisra  are  over  made  in  the  school ;  and  that  all  pupils  are 
treated  with  equal  consideration,  charity  and  kindness. 

In  this  connection,  as  bearing  upon  the  moral  character  and 
influence  of  St.  Mary's  School,  it  is  due  to  it  to  say,  that  it  dis- 
cards all  the  machinery  by  which  at  the  present  day  schools  en- 
deavor to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  their  pupils  and  excite  the  notice 
and  interest  of  the  community.  It  has  no  public  examinations, 
exhibitions,  or  commencements.  It  seeks  to  make  no  capital  for 
itself  by  parading  on  the  stage  the  readings,  declamations  or  per- 
formances of  its  pupils,  at  the  expense  of  their  simplicity,  reserve, 
delicacy,  and  modesty.  It  offers  no  medals,  or  prizes,  or  stimulants 
of  any  kind  to  rivalry  or  emulation.  It  expects  and  secures  from 
its  pupils  zeal  in  their  studies  and  order  in  their  conduct,  from 
motives  of  duty  to  their  school,  to  themselves,  to  their  parents, 
and  to  their  God,  thus  endeavortng  to  train  them  in  principles 
and  habits  in  which  they  are  to  vralk  as  Christian  women  in  all 
their  future  life. 

Next  to  the  sound  mind,  a  sound  body  is  important  in  the 
training  of  a  woman.  St.  Mary's  has  been  eminently  favored  in 
the  health  of  its  pupils.  To  this  end,  besides  the  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, the  instructions  and  exhortations  of  the  school,  its  high 
and  salubrious  situation,  its  well  ventilated  dormitories  and  its 
extended  grounds  of  twenty  acres  of  oak  grove,  largely  contribute. 

The  course  of  iiistruction  embraces  the  studies  of  young  cliii- 
dren,  as  well  as  those  of  pupils  the  most  advanced.  Special  in- 
terest is  felt  in  the  structure  and  literature  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Latin,  French  and  German  are  carefully  taught. 
Music,  drawing  and  painting  have  their  full  share  of  attention 
and  pains.  In  the  department  of  music,  four  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, skilled,  patient  and  successful,  trained  especially  for  this 
business,  and  exclusively  occupied  in  it. 

In  arranging  the  studies  of  a  pupil,  care  is  taken  not  to  exact 
of  her  more  than  she  can  do  thoroughly  ;  while  in  imparting  in- 
struction the  object  aimed  at  is  to  fit  the  pupil  to  become  herself 
a  teacher. 

Among  the  distintive  features  of  St.  Mary's,  mention  ought  to 
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be  made  of  its  large  and  elegant  parlor,  a  room  of  fine  propor- 
tions, of  ample  size  to  give  space  and  verge  for  all  the  pupils, 
and  accessible  to  them  at  all  hours,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in 
school  duties.  It  is  believed  that  the  facilities  which  this  room 
affords  for  innocent  recreation,  social  intercourse  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  manners,  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  refining 
and  ^^olishing"  the  daughters  of  St.  Mary's, 

All  the  teachers  of  St.  Mary's  reside  at  the  institution,  sit  at  the 
same  board  with  the  pupils,  partake  of  the  same  domestic  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments;  and  contributetheirbest exertions  towards 
promoting  the  cheerfulness  and  social  enjoyment  of  the  family. 

The  ladies  to  whom  the  charsre  of  the  dormitories  is  entrusted 
have  special  opportunities,  which  they  faithfully  improve,  of  cor- 
recting the  faults  and  guarding  and  training  the  character  of 
those  committed  to  their  oversight. 

In  the  fall  of  1S41,  the  present  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  met  the 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  the 
following  colloquy  ensued  : 

"Bishop,  what  sort  of  a  place  would  Raleigh  be  for  a  school  for 
girls  ?" 

"The  best  in  the  United  States." 

"Have  you  any  buildings  there?" 

"The  best  in  the  United  States." 

"Why  don't  you  open  a  school  there  ?" 

"I  am  now  looking  out  for  a  man." 

"Bishop,  I  am  your  man." 

"The  very  man  I  want." 

In  the  month  of  May,  1S42,  the  school  was  opened.  Since  that 
time,  for  thirty-three  years,  in  peace  and  in  war,  its  doors  have 
never  been  closed.  When  the  United  States  army  took  posses- 
sion of  Raleigh,  in  April,  1SG5,  Gen.  Howard  had  his  headquar- 
ters in  our  grove,  which  was  filled  with  his  troops,  yet  the  exer- 
cises of  the  school  went  on  without  interruption,  and  the  term 
did  not  close  until  the  day  appointed  in  June. 

You  have  asked  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  state  some  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  St.  Mary's.  I  think  I  have  done  so.  It  may  perhaps  be 
nientioned  as  distinctive,  that,  though  sl  school  of  the  CJiurcJi^it  has 
never  applied  for  or  received  a  contribution  to  its  foundation  or 
support,  which  it  has  not  fairly  earned  by  its  labors,  while  it  lias 
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been  enabled  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  gratuitous  board  and 
education.  Having  come  into  the  possession  of  admirable  build- 
ings at  a  moderate  rent,  the  school  from  the  first  dav  was  a  sue- 
cess.  The  good  people  of  Xorth  Carolina  received  it  with  open 
arms,  and  gave  it  a  generous  support.  Soon  sister  States  of  the 
South  became  our  friends,  and  the  daughters  of  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  in  considerable  numbers,  were  enrolled  among 
our  pupils.  I  cannot,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  busy  week,  find 
time,  as  you  request,  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  pupils 
which  each  of  these  States  has  furnished.  But  I  have  been  able 
to  satisfy  m3'self  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  educated  at  St. 
Mary's  since  the  opening  of  the  school  is  about  ],600. 

It  does  not  become  a  parent  to  praise  his  own  child  :  but  he 
may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  the  kind  sayings  of  others  in  re- 
gard to  it.  If  then,  I  have  not  trespassed  too  long  upon  your 
generously  offered  space,  I  beg  to  close  my  communication  with 
the  following  extracts : 

The  first  is  from  a  late  address  of  Bishop  Atkinson  to  his  con- 
vention : 

"It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  witness  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  that  admirable  institution,  so  well  merited  as  it  is  by 
the  unwearied  labors,  the  singular  tact  and  judgment,  the  tirm- 
uess  tempered  by  gentleness  and  affection,  and  the  large  hearted 
liberality  of  its  distinguished  principal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smedes. 

******  *  vf  *  *  * 

"While  many  excellent  persons  have  labored  for  this  end,  and 
with  gratifying  success,  he  who,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  has  ac- 
complished the  most  is  the  principal  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh  ; 
and  I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty,  as  I  trust,  dear  brethren,  you  feel 
it  to  be  yours,  to  extend  as  wudely  as  possible  these  beneficial  in- 
fluences, by  recommending  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  others 
w^ho  have  charge  of  young  girls,  that  school  in  which  so  many 
admirable  w^om.en  have  heretofore  been  trained  for  usefulness  in 
this  life  and  happiness  in  eternity." 

The  second  is  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Church: 

"The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  calls  special  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  Bishop's  address,  in  which  he  speaks  so 
highly  of  the  Diocesan  School  at  Raleigh,  under  the  care  of  the 
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I  Rev.  Dr.  Smedcs  ;  and  they  do  most  heartily  recommend  this 

1  school  to  the  patronage  of  every  churchma]i  in  the  State;  being 

I  well  assured  that  the  children  of  the  Church  can  be  as  thoroughly 

i  educated  there  as  at  any  school  in  the  United  States." 

I  The  third   is  from  an   address   to  his   convention   of  Bishop 

^  Young,  of  Florida,  himself  the  energetic  head  of  a  school  for 

I  girls  in  his  diocese.     Speaking  of  a  visit  to  St.  Clary's,  he  says : 

I  "I  was  glad  to  find,  on  personal  observation  of  the  school  and 

I  its   management,  that  the  high   reputation    and  contidence  of 

I  churchmen,  which  it  has  for  so  many  years  enjoyed,  have  been 

/  well  won,  and  are  abundantly  deserved  ;  and  to  any  of  our  pa- 

rents who  are  constrained  by  the  consideration  of  tlie  health  of 
their  daughters  to  place  them  at  school  in  a  colder  climate  than 
ours,  I  can  and  do  most  confidently  recommend  St.  Marv's, 
Raleigh." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can  truly  say  that  in  the  Cjuality 
of  its  teachers  and  its  pupils,  and  its  ability  to  render  faithful  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  female  education,  the  condition  of  our  school 
was  never  more  satisfactory  than  is  is  now  at  the  close  of  its 
thirty-third  year. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


Ready  by  Invitation,  hefore  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Educutional  Association,  at  Raleigh,  N  C,  July  Sth,  1S74. 


BY   S.   S.    SATCHWELL,  A.  11. ,   M.  D.,  OF   NEW  HAXOVER   COUNTY,  X.  C. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Educational  Association  : 

Ours  is  an  astonishing  era.  The  hand  of  development  and 
progress  is  at  work  on  every  side.  Particularly  is  this  shown  in 
the  rapid  and  marvelous  advancement  in  modern  science.  The  in- 
creasing and  beneficent  u^e  of  the  natural  laws  and  the  grand 
application  of  labor-saving  instrumentalities  are  among  the  re- 
sults of  that  enterprising  spirit,  breadth  of  view,  largeness  of  con- 
ception, and  devotion  to  truth  and  knowledge,  which  the  pursuit 
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of  modern  science  gives  to  its  votaries.  Connected  with  such  in- 
fluences is  an  intellectual  expansion,  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  prejudice  axid  worn  out  customs 
and  obsolete  ideas  which  makes  the  age  remarkable  over  any 
other  for  scientific  advancement  and  educational  improvement. 
Our  own  country  exhibits  this  progress,  not  of  that  spurious 
character  so  often  the  result  of  ephemeral  impulse  and  false  theo- 
ries, and  which  is  only  unsubstantial  change,  but  the  genuine 
progress  of  needed  reform  and  substantial  improvement.  The 
terrible  war  through  which  we  have  recently  passed  is  but  a 
repetition  of  history  in  this,  that  it  has  been  revolutionary  in 
literature  and  science  as  well  as  in  law  and  government.  AVe 
are  everywhere  having  such  developments  and  new  applications 
of  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  more  recent  scientific  methods  to 
all  our  agricultural,  educational,  and  material  interests,  that  a 
new  and  brighter  era  is  dawniiig  and  is  now  upon  us  in  relation 
to  the  various  occupations  and  different  professions  of  life. 

No  profession  has  been  more  active  and  useful  in  contributing 
to  our  advancing  civilization  than  the  noble  one  to  which  the 
writer  has  the  honor  to  belong.  In  erudition  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation, as  well  as  in  ardor  of  devotion  to  the  relief  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, the  medical  profession  excels  all  others.  "With  that  no- 
ble charity  and  elevation  which  knows  no  distinction  of  party, 
sect,  class,  color,  country  or  race  in  its  ministrations,  its  most 
learned,  practical  and  skilful  practitioners  have,  at  the  same 
time,  ever  been,  and  are  now,  among  the  best  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers, the  most  successful  teachers,  the  truest  patriots,  the  fore- 
most philanthropists,  and  noblest  heroes,  in  the  whole  country. 
In  former  days  the  physician,  while  able  to  conceal  his  ignorance, 
under  the  gilded  deception  of  wise  looks,  pompous  airs,  gold- 
headed  canes  and  bragadocio  style,  was  considered  as  wholly 
discharging  his  duty  by  ministrations  in  the  sick  room.  Even 
now  ignorant  and  deluded  communities  are  shamefully  imposed 
upon,  as  to  medical  qualifications  and  duties,  by  wily  and  smooth- 
tongued medical  demagogues  who  so  numerously  infest  every 
county  in  Xorth  Carolina.  But  the  higher  demands  of  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative  communities  are  not  thus  easily  satisfied. 
In  this  progressive  day  public  necessity  combines  with  advancing 
civilization  in  demanding  of  the  physician  qualifications  embrac- 
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inga  wider  scope  of  thought,  a  broader  tlieatre  of  action,  than  the 
immediate  duties  of  the  sick  room,  inaportant  and  responsible 
though  these  exacting  duties  are.  He  has  become,  in  the  require- 
ments of  this  enlightened  era,  an  integral  part  of  the  instru- 
mentalities used  in  advanciug  knowledge,  in  sustaining  the  eause 
of  truth  and  public  justice,  and  in  ameliorating  the  general  con- 
dition of  mankind.  His  counsels  are  invoked  by  the  architect  in 
the  construction  of  buildings,  by  the  educator  in  his  systems  of 
education  and  special  plans  of  instruction,  by  the  commanding 
General  as  he  organizes  his  armies  and  fights  his  battles,  and  by 
the  lawyers,  judges  and  statesmen  of  the  land  as  arguments  and 
decisions  are  made,  and  laws  are  enacted  for  the  government  of 
States  and  the  good  of  humanity.  Xor  do  his  duties  end  here. 
As  a  faithful  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  of  humanity,  standing 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  amid  the  conflicts  of  truth  with 
error,  it  is  his  prerogative  to  enquire  whether,  with  all  our  boasted 
progress  in  knowledge  and  educational  advantages,  we  are  not 
lamentably  defective  as  Avell  as  greatly  indifferent  as  respects 
some  fundamental  principles  of  education.  The  enquiry  can 
wisely  bo  continued  also  so  as  to  emljrace  tlie  important  point 
whether  there  is  not  degencracij  in  the  social  fabric  and  in  the 
physical  energies  of  our  people. 

In  coming,  therefore,  co  this  annual  meeting  of  our  Associa- 
tion with  my  mite  to  the  cause  of  education,  on  tlie  im.portant 
subject  of  School  Hygiene,  in  accordance  with  the  kind  invita- 
tion given  me,  I  desire  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  Jiealih  of  the  school- 
going  children  of  North  Carolina. 

Just  here  as  pertaining  to  my  subject  of  the  Hygienic  Man- 
agement OF  Schools,  permit  me  to  add  a  word  on  the  general 
rights  of  children. 

Individual  rights  of  adults  have  more  than  ever  engaged  our 
thinkers  during  the  last  decade  in  this  country.  We  are  con- 
stantly talking  and  writing  about  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
mooted  question  of  woman's  rights  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
sodal  and  family  circle,  to  our  courts  of  justice  and  halls  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  now  one  of  the  growing  and  coming  questions  of 
our  political  future  as  bearing  upon  politics  and  sutirage.  Politi- 
cal parties  are  preparing  to  marshal  their  forces  upon  this  dis- 
tracted question,  and  American  statesmen  are  giving  it  their 
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attention.  But  the  rights  of  children,  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  order  and  happiness  of  families,  the  vrelfare  of  society 
and  the  general  good  of  the  State,  are  either  denied  altogether,  or^ 
regarded  with  trivial  indifference,  or  thrust  unceremoniously 
aside  as  unv.'orthy  of  private  thought  or  public  consideration. 
Before  this  appreciative  assembly  of  North  Carolinians  I  record 
my  protest  against  this  erroneous  conclusion  of  private  judgment 
and  of  public  sentiment. 

Among  these  fundamental  rights  may  be  classed  the  vital  right 
of  children  to  be  born  vrell,  mentally  and  physically.  This  in- 
cludes freedom  from  imbicility,  idiocy,  and  all  taint  of  insanit}', 
scrofula,  consumption,  and  the  love  of  alcoholic  drinks.  These 
defects  are  amgng  the  hereditary  infirmities.  The  customs  of 
society  and  the  laws  of  the  land  are  lamentably  defective  in  re- 
spect to  the  primary  right  of  children.  The  teachings  of  politi- 
cal economy  unite  with  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  in  de- 
manding a  prohibitory  law  against  any  marriage  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  these  unfortunate  and  destructive  entailments.  The 
State  should  promote  her  welfore  and  protect  her  coming  genera- 
tions in  this  very  important  relation,  not  alone  by  the  diffusion 
of  correct  intelligence,  but  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
suitable  laws  thereupon.  Xo  prejudice  against  scientific  reform 
and  wise  innovation  should  act  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  and 
support  of  laws  against  the  issuing  of  a  marriage  license  to  any 
one  afflicted  with  intemperate  habits,  mental  imbecility,  or  any 
taint  of  insanity,  scrofula,  consumption,  etc.  The  day  is  coming, 
and  should  be  now  upon  us,  when  this  admitted  increase  of  heredi- 
tary transmission,  as  bearing  upon  the  alarming  increase,  and 
awful  destruction  of  insanity,  scrofula,  consumption,  and  other 
moral  and  physical  diseases  of  a  hereditary  nature,  including  the 
heritable  character  of  an  appetite  for  ardent  spirits,  must  demand, 
not  alone  the  more  serious  and  general  attention  of  parents  and 
guardians,  but  also  of  the  philanthropists.  Christians,  law-makers, 
and  statesmen  of  the  country.  In  this  mere  suggestion  of  scien- 
tific progress,  as  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  children  and  duty  of 
the  State,  do  not  heed,  I  beseech  you  in  behalf  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity, the  usual  objective  cry  of  timid  counsels  and  old  fogyism, 
that  the  theory  is  premature,  impracticable,  and  even  heretical. 

Not  less  deplorable  ^s  the  disregard  manifested  for  the  inherent 
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right  of  children  to  the  advantages  of  a  healthy  development, 
physically,  mentally  and  intellectually  from  birth  to  maturity. 
The  customs  of  families  and  fashions  of  communities,  uniting 
with  faulty  educational  systems,  are  productive  of  evils  so  stu- 
pendous and  deeply  engrafted  upon  the  American  people,  that 
their  correction  and  removal  impose  important  duties  upon  pa- 
rents, guardians,  teachers,  Boards  of  trustees  and  legislators. 
No  system  of  raising  these  helpless  littlo  ones  or  methods  of  edu- 
cating the  rising  generation  is  worth  the  name  that  does  not 
recognize  the  rights  of  children  to  this  scientific  plan  of  develop- 
ment— this  direction  and  education  of  their  bodily  and  mental 
nature  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  hygiene 
and  sanitary  science.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities devolving  upon  every  parent  and  well-informed, 
conscientious  teacher  and  friend  of  education  in  this  practical 
relation.  Look  abroad  over  the  land  and  what  do  we  see?  In- 
stead of  evidence  that  these  demands  of  science  and  humanity 
are  complied  with,  we  see  at  every  turn  unfortunate  but  inevita- 
ble results  of  faulty  family  customs  and  erroneous  plans  of  edu- 
cation in  children  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  sickly  as  they 
grow  up,  precocious,  perhaps  no  relish  for  books,  or  it  may  be 
prematurely  ripening  for  the  grave,  and  all  because  their  rights 
in  these  vital  relations  had  been  purposely  ignored  or  ignorantly 
neglected. 

Only  one  other  of  the  rights  of  children— that  of  obedience — 
will  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  done  because  of  significant  ten- 
dencies of  the  times  to  sweep  away  the  landmarks  of  order  and 
affection,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  dear 
little  ones.  The  right  of  a  child  to  the  command  of  obedience 
from  the  parent  and  teacher  is  based  upon  the  very  nature  and 
necessities  of  that  imperfect  and  dependent  organization  of  in- 
fancy and  youth  given  by  the  Creator.  It  is  much  easier  to  yield 
to  what  is  unavoidable  than  to  that  which  can  be  avoided,  and  to 
the  child  the  parental  requirement  should  be  law  without  appeal. 
That  woman  is  not  competent  to  the  holy  office  of  mother,  who 
fails  to  convince  her  darling  offspring  that  their  obedience  is  not 
to  gratify  any  love  of  the  exercise  of  power  on  her  part,  but  sim- 
ply to  promote  the  best  good  of  the  child.  Obedience  enforced 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the  child  to  believe  it  is  based  on 
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parental  love  and  alTejtion,  constitutes  the  indispensable  condi- 
tioii  for  a  free  and  lia})py  development.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  friiitfal  soil  where  seeds  are  planted  that  germinate  into  the 
finest  characters.  It  is  here  you  find  that  genial  atmosphere 
"where  tlie  most  beautiful  traits  and  the  finest  human  affections 
feud  and  blossom.  Considerations  like  these,  this  indispensible 
capacity  of  a  mother  to  impress  her  offspring  with  obedience 
in  ihk^  right  way,  invests  the  subject  of  female  education,  espe- 
cially in  its  relation  to  mothers,  with  an  importance  too  much 
disregarded.  The  parent  or  teacher  who  scolds  one  hour  and 
caresses  excessively  the  next,  who  is  alternately  severe  and  indul- 
gent, and  whose  changing  moods  makes  his  government  contra- 
dictory and  capricious,  violates  his  obligations  to  the  rights  of 
children  and  justly  excites  a  suspicion  that  he  may  not  be  com- 
petent to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  character  which  duty  demands 
to  be  led  wisely  and  well.  In  the  sense  thus  indicated  true  obe- 
dience constitutes  that  right  of  infancy  and  youth  vrhich  is  evi- 
dent to  a  healthy  existence  and  in  accordance  with  a  natural  and 
revealed  law.  It  is  not  more  a  right  and  duty,  however,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  home  and  the  family  circle,  as  well 
as  of  the  school-room.  It  is  that  part  of  the  philanthropy  of 
human  life  upon  which  hinges  the  happiness  of  parent  and  child, 
and  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  so- 
ciety is  kept  together.  Instil  into  a  child  or  youth  a  love  of  this 
right  of  obedience  and  you  not  only  in  so  doing  implant  addi- 
tional seeds  of  love  for  his  parents,  teachers  and  friends,  but  at 
the  same  time  establish  a  precedent  for  obedience  to  law  and  love 
of  country  which  constitutes  the  succeeding  and  higher  stages  of 
a  true  development. 

This  law  of  obedience,  and  of  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment, was  well  understood  and  rec-arded  in  olden  times.  The 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  schools  and  philosophers,  "sojia  mens  in 
sano  coq^ore,''  is  more  than  ever  endorsed  as  scientific  trutli  by  the 
medical  profession  of  the  present  day.  It  was  well  observed  in 
the  schools  and  customs  of  those  times,  and  was  productive  ol 
races  of  men  as  remarkable  for  physical  development  as  they 
were  for  mental  power,  scholarly  achievements  and  love  of  couu- 
tr}'.  We  have  but  to  look  back  at  the  training  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  schools,  with  this  great  principle  intermixed  with  all 
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their  regulations,  for  an  explanation  of  the  rehned  taste  and  sen- 
timent, the  patriotic  ardor,  the  inental  and  physical  vigor,  char- 
acteristic of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  of  the  laborers, 
citizens  and  warriors  of  those  days.  Though  comparatively  ig- 
norant of  physiology,  they  were  still  swift  to  recognize  that  the 
human  body  attains  its  growth  about  twenty-one,  and  its  ma- 
turity about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  hence  their  great  atten- 
tion to  physical  culture  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years.  No  nation,  even  in  this  day  of  extraordinary  im- 
provement in  the  art  and  instrumentalities  of  war  and  of  the 
institutions  of  scientific  methods  of  bodily  labor,  can  afford  to 
do  without  it.  Germany  appreciates  it  in  the  universal  attention 
there  given  to  personal,  family  and  school  hygiene.  The  govern- 
ment enforces  strict  regulations  as  to  the  construction  of  school 
houses,  desks,  benches,  ventilation,  number  of  hours  a  day  for 
study,  arrangements  for  physical  exercise,  etc.,  upon  which  is 
built  up  the  superior  system  of  education  6i  that  scientific  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  England,  too,  is  not  far  behind  in 
these  important  relations.  The  attention  and  means  there  be- 
stowed by  custom  and  law"  in  securing,  not  alone  good  teachers 
but  arrangements  for  health  in  private  and  public  instruction 
show  the  great  value  attached  by  the  English  j^eople  to  physiology, 
sanitary  science  and  school  hygiene;  They  are  noted  for  their 
physical  as  well  as  mental  developments  and  their  ability  to  stand 
exposure  and  hardships. 

The  ruling  principle  in  the  hygiene  of  schools  should  be  to 
harmonize  their  rules  and  regulations  with  physiology  and  estab- 
lished laws  of  health.  In  all  our  household  arrangements  and 
habits  of  domestic  life  this  principle  should  rule  as  well  as  in  our 
■nstitutions  of  learning.  Good  health  of  children  as  well  as 
adults  constitutes  one  of  the  main  stays  of  any  people— never 
^ails  to  make  up  a  very  material  element  of  the  prosperity  of  any 
community.  Health  and  ability  to  labor,  together  with  the 
golden  and  inestimable  treasure  of  a  good  name  is  nc^arly  all  that 
J^  left  us  in  the  wreck  of  the  late  disastrous  v/ar.  It  more  than 
tver  becomes  us  then  to  secure  to  our  children  not  only  an  educa- 
hon  and  a  good  name,  but  good  health  and  unbroken  constitu- 
tions. With  all  its  advantages,  school-going  has  its  disadvan- 
tages.    To  discover  and  reduce  them  to  the  minimum  is  the  com- 
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nion  duty  of  the  parent,  teacher  and  legislator.  It  should  b. 
indelibly  written  upon  the  minds  and  in  tlic  hearts  of  all  our 
people  that  the  instincts  of  childhood  and  the  normal  condition 
and  wants  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  should  never  be  violate"!, 
either  by  the  rules  and  influences  of  home  or  by  the  methods  and 
regulations  of  schools.  Any  authority  which  interferes  with  the 
infantile  love  of  play,  easy  motion,  and  open  air  in  good  weather, 
or  deprives  boys  and  girls  of  exercise  or  of  their  natural  fondness 
for  romping  at  large  over  yards,  fields  and  play-grounds,  is  con- 
trary alike  to  wise  laws  of  nature  and  of  philosophical  education. 
Grievously  disqualifid  for  raising  children  is  that  mother  who 
keeps  her  child  imprisoned  in  the  house  instead  of  allowing  free 
circulation  and  exercise  out  of  doors  where  her  darling  offspring 
can  be  so  much  better  invio^orated  bv  the  refreshino:  breezes  and 
sunshine  of  Heaven. 

The  construction  of  a  very  large  number  of  our  school-houses 
is  sadly  at  fault.  Defective  in  ventilation,  with  seats  so  narrow 
and  hard,  and  desks  so  ill-constructed  as  to  cause  torture  to  the 
body  and  irritability  to  the  minds  of  those  confined  to  them  for 
hours  at  their  books.  Under  such  circumstances  inaptitude  for 
study,  dislike  for  books,  and  failure  in  teaching,  will  generally 
follow.  Not  less  deplorable  is  the  manner  in  which  most  of  our 
edifices  for  private  as  well  as  public  purposes  have  been  built 
in  reference  to  ventilation.  They  are  behind  the  humanity  and 
civilization  of  the  age,  and  the  voice  of  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy appeals  for  a  discontinuance  of  this  slow  but  certain 
method  of  poisoning  of  their  inmates  by  bad  air.  Let  us  have 
relief,  change,  reform,  on  this  "absorbing  question  of  ventilation 
of  our  private  dwellings,  school  buildings,  and  of  our  various 
public  edifices  and  institutions  as  bearing  upon  the  education, 
health,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  people.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  this  impure  air  to  produce  lassitude  and 
to  stupify  the  senses  is  seen  in  an  anecdote  told  of  a  celebrated 
pulpit  orator.  He  was  so  much  annoyed  at  the  inattention  and 
sleepiness  of  his  hearers  that  he  preached  a  sermon  ''on  the  sin 
and  shame  of  sleeping  in  church."  It  failed  to  effect  the  purpose 
intended.  The  languor,  headache,  and  half-closed  eyes  of  most 
of  his  audience  continued  before  him,  varied  by  frequent  strained 
efforts  of  some  to  let  their  pastor  know  that  they  were  not  asleep. 
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At  last  the  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  a  few  mouthfals  of 
fresh  air  might  possibly  slimuhite  the  shiggish  minds  and  drow- 
siness of  his  congregation.  Accordingly  he  had  the  windows  of 
his  church  thrown  partially  open  during  service.  The  experi- 
ment was  a  complete  success.  A  good  understanding  henceforth 
existed  between  himself  and  his  flock,  and  afterwards  his  eloquent 
sermons  effected  great  good.  Infinitely  better  that  we  should  fall 
back  in  our  private  and  public  buildings  uporuthe  primeval  cus- 
tom of  the  country  log  house  with  its  old-fashioned  fire-place  and 
open  spaces  on  its  clap-board  roof  and  sides  daubed  with  clay,  for 
ventilation,  rather  than  continue  on  in  the  manner  described  in 
relation  to  our  private  and  public  structures.  Most  of  our  coun- 
try school-houses  are  made  in  this  way,  and  if  their  benches  and 
desks  were  suitable  they  would  be  preferable  to  the  costlier  framed 
houses  for  school  purposes  with  their  defective  ventilation.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  log  houses,  admitting  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  are  healthier  b}'  far  than  those  of  materials  of 
framed  lumber,  brick  and  stone,  shutting  out  the  air  from  their 
enclosed  apartments.  The  children  of  the  former  are  generally 
hardier  and  more  free  from  scrofulous  and  consumptive  tenden- 
cies than  those  of  the  latter. 

Nor  is  the  vitiated  air,  so  common  to  many  of  the  school-houses 
of  the  State,  oil  that  produces  lassitude  and  therefore  inaptitude 
for  study  and  ignorance  in  the  pupils.  The  proverbial  sluggish- 
ness of  children  confined  for  consecutive  hours  in  school  upon 
hard  and  narrow  benches,  and  obliged  to  lean  forward  often  to 
distant  and  badly  arranged  desks,  is  owing  also  to  the  enforced 
posture,  bending  of  the  chest,  and*  cramped  limbs  to  which  they 
are  thereby  subjected,  and  which  materially  incapacitates  them 
for  serious  study.  The  wholesome  regulation  of  allowing  them 
to  retire  frequently  during  the  day  to  the  play  grounds  and  gym- 
nastics and  become  refreshed  by  exercise,  should  be  enforced  in 
every  school.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  cerebral 
functions  are  weakened  by  uncomfortable  posture  and  inefficient 
respiration.  When  the  pupils  return  they  study  with  redoubled 
energy  and  success.  The  time  thus  spent,  and  even  at  this  day 
sometimes  claimed  by  ignorant  teachers  and  managers  to  be 
squandered,  is  as  wisely  appropriated  as  any  period  of  study,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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course  of  instruction.     The  teacher  who  yields  to  the  popular 
clamor  of  some  benighted  sections  that  school  must  be  kept  open 
for  many  long  hours' in  the  forenoon  as  well  as  in  the  afternoon — 
that  the  tender  mind  of  youth  is  as  competent  to  prosecute  suc- 
cessful stud}'  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  as  is  the  body  of  a 
stalwart  field  laborer  to  work  that  long  to  advantage,  violates  every 
principle  of  common  sense,  humanity  and  intellectual  philosophy. 
-When  pupils  are  thus  tortured  upon  narrow  benches  and  by  con- 
strained positions  which  do  violence  to  luature,  instead  of  study- 
ing in  appropriate  school-houses  and  under  comfortable  surround-  : 
ings,  Umiting  tJic  time  of  siudij  from  four  to  cigld  hours,  according  to            \ 
varying  circumstances  and  individucd  age  and  peculiarities,  no  wonder            j 
that  health  fails,  that  iailure  in  study  ensues,  and  that  there            i 
should  be  so  much  comphiints  of  our  systems  of  education.     It            j 
is  under  such  conditions  of  schools  as  we  are  thus  condemning            | 
that  we  see  the  incipient  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning  by  carbonic            1 
acid,  of  round  shoulders,  distorted  limbs,  and  aching  chests,  fore-            I 
shadowing  stunted  growth,  dyspepsia,   consumption,  or  such  a 
train  of  headache,  languor,  debility,  and  irritability,  ensues  as  is            \ 
productive  either  of  serious  disease  or  of  such  an  impairment  of           1 
body  and  mind  that  neither  time  nor  remedies  can  eradicate  from            \ 
the  constitution.     Thus  it  is  that  languor  and  lassitude,  so  com-            j 
mon  in  our  schools,  are  incompatible  with  healthy  mental  oper-  ^ 
ations.     On  all  these  points  our  educational  system,  it  may  well  = 
be  repeated,  is  greatly  at  fault,  and  has  not  produced  the  disci- 
pline, intelligence  and  success,  expected  and  demanded.     The 
poisonous  effects  of  bad  air  as  observable  in  the  lecture  rooms  of 
colleges,   private  studies,  court    rooms,  public   assemblies,   and 
churches,  not  provided  with  suitable  ventilation,  have  failed  to 
awaken  public  attention  to  their  importance.     There  is  a  strange 
indifference  of  the  public  mind  as  regards  the  whole  subject  ot 
health.     Whether  it  is  owing  or  not  to  the  disposition  of  the 
masses  to  be  content  with  their  opinions — so  generally  inherited 
without  inquiring  into  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest — cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  law-making  power  of  the  State  should  intro- 
duce proper  laws  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  evils  described. 

Thousands  of  our  most  talented  and  promising  young  mon  are 
annually  wrecking  their  health,  and  many  of  them  dropping  into 
premature  graves,  by  this  process  of  inhaling  carbonic  acid  at 
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schools  and  colleges  and  disregard  of  other  plain  laws  of  health 
as  relates  to  exercise,  food,  bathing,  &c.  Most  of  them  leave  home 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  constitution.  They  enter  upon  a  course 
of  study  at  school  under  the  influence  of  nev/habits  and  associa- 
tions, changed  food,  and  stimulated  perchance  by  the  principle  of 
emulation  which,  however  useful  in  many  respects,  is  at  least  of 
doubtful  propriety  as  regards  the  health  and  eventual  good  of 
many  who  engage  in  this  sort  of  contest.  Under  the  insidious 
influence  of  carbonic  acid  or  from  some  other  cause  an  indisposi- 
tion to  take  exercise  is  engendered.  As  a  consecjuence,  the  appe- 
tite fails,  the  strength  gives  v\-ay,  the  body  becomes  enfeebled,  and 
dyspepsia  or  some  other  chronic  ailment  supervenes.  Still  he 
moves  onward  and  upward  in  liis  scholastic  course,  though  at 
at  the  sacrifice  of  health  consequent  upon  continued  violation  of 
those  fixed  laws  of  his  existence  which  cannot  be  disregarded  with 
impunity.  He  finally  bears  away  perhaps  the  highest  prizes  of 
his  class,  and  returns  home  to  loving  relatives  and  admiring 
friends  with  all  his  blushing  honors  and  well-earned  laurels  upon 
liim.  He  is  well  prepared  for  usefulness  to  himself  and  others 
in  all  save  a  broken  down  constitution.  Tlie  joy  and  congratu- 
lations of  adoring  friends  are  not  unmixed  with  distressing  anx- 
ieties as  to  his  liealth.  Soon  the  hectic  glow  of  consumption  on 
his  cheeks  or  the  emaciation  of  an  incurable  dyspepsia  tell  the 
mournful  tale.  Pie  lingers  yet  a  little  longer  to  receive  the  ten- 
der care  and  demonstrations  of  affection  and  sorrow  from  lovinsr 
family  and  saddened  communities,  and  then  gently  sinks  into 
the  grave  which  stands  as  a  monument  of  a  noble  youth  and  a 
victim  of  nature's  violated  laws  of  health.  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch.  Its  counterpart  in  real  life  is  seen  in  almost  hundreds  of 
instances  even  in  our  own  State.  W'ould  that  our  people  could 
realize  that  the  laws  of  health  are  but  the  laws  of  our  merciful 
Creator !  Would  that  the  important  truth  could  be  written  in 
stirring  and  indelible  forms  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  that  he  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  violates  these 
laws  is  as  guilty  of  wrong  and  sin  as  he  who  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully violates  the  holy  sabbath  day  or  other  commandments  of 
the  Bible. 

Similarly  defective  is  the  construction  of  some  of  our  female 
seminaries — alike  injurious  the  customs  and  regulations  under 
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which  a  large  number  of  our  young  hidies  are  educated.  At 
home  the  girl  is  perhaps  wisely  allowed  by  a  fond  and  sensible 
mother  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  to  indulge  her  girlish 
love  of  s])orts  by  roaming  unrestrained  over  liouses,  yards  and 
lawns.  This  gives  that  expansion  to  the  chest,  development  of 
limbs,  beauty  of  form,  graceful  movements  and  elasticity  of  spirits, 
so  much  in  unison  with  natural  laws  and  philosophical  educa- 
tion. It  secures  and  maintains  the  glow  and  vig^or  of  health. 
Soon  she  is  sent  off  to  the  distant  seminary  where  all  is  changed. 
She  must  submit  without  complaint  to  this  new  life — to  tiie  more 
formal  regulations  of  the  school  as  to  discipline,  diet,  air,  exercise, 
&€.,  without  enquiring  whether  the  more  natural  methods  of 
home  or  tlie  more  restrictive  ones  of  school  are  the  most  conducive 
to  successful  education.  Soon  she  begins  to  feel  languid  as  she  rises 
in  the  morning  in  the  ill-ventilated  and  overcrowded  dormitory. 
Her  cerebral  functions,  too,  are  so  much  weakened  ])y  breathing 
impure  air  that  she  has  no  inclination  to  study,  and  she  goes  to 
breakfast  with  a  poor  appetite.  T]iis  might  be  remedied  to  a 
great  extent  by  either  before  or  a  short  time  afttr  each  meal  she 
was  induced,  or,  if  necessary,  required,  to  avail  herself  of  an  ap- 
proved system  of  calisthenics,  which  should  invariably  constitute 
a  part  and  parcel  of  every  female  institution  of  learning.  But 
either  from  inappreciation  of  teacher  or  parent,  or  it  may  be  from 
marked  dislike  on  her  part,  this  excellent  mode  of  physical  train- 
ing does  not  exist,  or  is  not  enforced.  Perhaps  she,  too,  is  stimu- 
lated by. the  temptation  of  school  honors  and  praises,  so  exhaust- 
ing to  her  nervous  system,  as  she  plies  herself  with  devotion  to 
her  books.  She  continues  to  breathe  impure  air  and  to  neglect 
exercise.  Her  stomach,  in  sympathy  with  her  active  brain,  soon 
begins  to  fail,  and  becomes  unable  to  digest  the  food,  too  often,  in- 
ferior  in  quality  and  in  cooking,  at  some  of  our  boarding  schools  and 
colleges  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Thus  is  brought  on  a  neglect 
of  the  life-sustaining  principle  of  nutrition. 

About  this  time,  if  the  girl  is  not  too  young,  this  condition  in- 
duces a  dangerous  complication  with  that  great  starting  point  and 
vital  necessity,  in  womanhood — her  periodicity — so  lamentably  neg- 
lected in  so  many  cases  where  the  daughter  is  away  from  her 
mother  and  under  the  restraints  and  customs  so  prevalent  in 
many  otherwise  excellent  female  seminaries.     This  neglect  adds 
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to  the  causes  named  in  enfeebling  her  body  and  inducing  disease. 
Under  the  stimulation  of  her  surroundings,  however,  she  strug- 
gles heroically  to  the  end  of  the  session,  or  until  rewarded  with 
a  diploma,  and  perhaps  crowned  herself  with  the  highest  honors 
of  the  institution.  She,  too,  returns  home,  flushed  with  success 
and  distinction,  the  ornament  of  the  family  circle,  as  she  was  the 
pride  and  the  flower  of  the  school.  Fond  parents  and  loving- 
brothers  cluster  around  her  with  the  outpourings  of  love  and  ad- 
miration and  she  is  the  life  and  charm  of  the  social  circle.  But 
too  soon  all  this  is  turned  to  ashes  upon  the  lips.  Anxious  fears 
as  to  her  health  are  soon  turned  to  mournful  realities.  The  inci- 
pient seeds  of  dyspepsia,  a  consumption  sown  at  school,  bring 
forth  a  crop  of  incurable  disease  at  home.  Recently  so  full  of 
promise  and  of  lengthened  years,  the  hacking  cough  and  night 
sweats,  or  the  disordered  stomach  and  anaemic  face,  soon  carry  to 
the  grave  another  striking  and  sad  victim  of  nature's  violated 
laws  of  health. 

To  be  Continued. 


FAMILIAR  QLOTATIO\S. 


COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURV. 


Number  4. 


44.     "Music  has  charms  to  sooth  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak." 

— Congr eve's  Mourning  Bndc. 

Note. — The  reader  is  doubtless  familiar  with  the  someivhat  free 
reiideiing  of  these  lines  in  the  couplet : 

"Music  hath  charms  to  sooth  a  savage, 
To  rend  a  rock,  and  split  a  cabbage." 

45.  "Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady." 

— King's  OiyJtctj.s  and  Eur y dice. 

46.  "Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought  ; 
One  line,  which  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

— Lord  Lyttleion, 
9 
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Note. — In  addition  to  The  SeasonSy  Thomson  wrote  several 
plays,  but  they  are  never  acted,  and  but  rarelyjread.^^yjord  Lyt- 
tleton  .wrote  the  Prologue  to  one  of  the  plays,  CoriolanuSy  (not 
Shakspeare's)  in  which  occur  the  above  excellent  lines. 

47.  Something  so  writ  as  future  ages  will  not  willingly    let  die.' 

— Milton^ 8  Anopcgiiica. 

4$.     '"How  wonderful  is  death ! 

Death  and  his  brother  sleep." 

— SheUei/s  Queen  Mah. 

49.     "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

— Keats'  Endymion. 

50.     "  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

—  Tennyson's  In  Memoviam. 

51.     "Richard  is  himself  again." 

— Colley  Gibber. 

Note.— Sometimes  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  and  thought  to 
be  in  the  play  of  Richard  III. 

52.  "And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox, 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks." 

— Buile/s  Iludibras, 

53.  "Then  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

—Ibid. 

Note. — The  idea  is  borrowed  from  Proverbs  xiii :  24. 

54.  "Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

— Gray's  Ode  on  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

It  is  not  generally  known  who  are  the  authors  of  England's 
two  great  National  odes  or  anthems,  Rule  Britania  and  God  Save 
the  King.  The  former  was  written  by  James  Thomson,  the  latter 
by  Dr.  John  Bull,  in  1606. 

55.  Quos  Deus  vult  perdcre,  prlus  dementat — "Those  v/hom  God 
wishes  or  has  a  mind  to  destroy,  he  first  deprives  of  their  under- 
standing or  senses." 

A  friend  of  our  boyhood  inquires  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
well  known  saying.  We  confess  to  the  extremest  ignorance,  for  we 
know  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  Who  can  tell  ?  Let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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A  DELICIOUS  POEM 


"We  do  not  knovr  to  what  extent  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  gifts,  but  it  is 
quite  apparent  from  the  subjoined  very  touching  and  delightful 
verses  that  he  could  have  won  a  name  second  to  but  few  among 
American  devotees  of  the  Muses.  This  sweet  and  tender  produc- 
tion has  been  a  favorite  with  us  ever  since  we  first  saw  it  in  the 
Cyclop-'X'dia  of  American  Literature,  now  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  gratify  our  Xorth  Carolina  readers 
to  possess  a  copy,  for  the  author  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
ever  born  in  the  Stne — distinguished  alike  for  his  legal,  theolo- 
gical and  literary  attainments,  and  famous  for  his  rare  powers  as 
an  orator  and  a  writer.  We  deem  it  among  the  pleasurable  re- 
collections of  our  life  that  we  heard  him  loth  in  the  pulpit'and 
on  the  rostriLm  :  T.  B.  K. 


THE    BLI\I>    BOY. 


BY  FRANCIS  L.  HAWKS. 


It  was  a  blessed  summer  day  : 

The  flowers  bloomed,  the  air  was  mild  ; 
The  little  birds  poured  forth  their  lay, 

And  every  thing  in  nature  smiled. 

In  pleasant  thought  I  wandered  on, 
Beneath  the  deep  wood's  ample  shade, 

Till  suddenly  I  came  upon 

Two  children,  who  had  hither  strayed. 

Just  at  an  aged  beech-tree's  foot, 
A  little  boy  and  girl  reclined  ; 

His  hand  in  her's  she  kindly  put. 
And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

The  children  knew  not  I  was  near, — 
A  tree  concealed  me  from  their  view  ; 

But  all  they  said  I  well  could  hear, 
And  I  could  see  all  they  might  do. 

"Dear  Mary,''  said  the  poor  blind  boy, 
"That  little  bird  sings  very  long : 

Say,  do  you  see  him  in  his  joy  ? 
Is  he  as  pretty  as  his  song?" 
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"Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  the  maid, 
I  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree.'' 

The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gently  said, 
"Sister.  I  wish  that  I  could  see. 

"The  flowers  you  say  are  ver}^  fair, 
And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  the  trees. 

And  pretty  birds  are  singing  there, — 
How  beautiful  to  one  who  sees  ! 

"Yet  I  the  fragrant  flowers  can  smell. 
And  I  can  feel  the  green  leafs  shade, 

And  I  can  hear  the  notes  that  swell 

From  those  dear  birds  that  God  has  made. 

"So,  sister,  God  to  me  is  kind, 

Though  sight,  alas,  He  has  not  given  ; 

But  tell  me,  are  there  any  blind 

Among  the  children  up  in  heaven  ?" 

"No,  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see  : — 
But  why  ask  me  a  thing  so  odd  ?" 

"Oh,  Mary,  He  's  so  good  to  me, 
I  thought  I  VI  like  to  look  at  God." 

Ere  long,  disease  its  hand  had  laid 
On  that  dear  boy,  so  meek  and  mild. 

His  widowed  mother  wept,  and  prayed 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

He  felt  her  warm  tears  on  his  face, 
And  said,  "Oh,  never  weep  for  me  : 

I  'm  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place, 
Where  Mary  says  I  God  shall  see. 

"And  you  'II  be  there, — dear  Mary*  too ; 

But,  mother,  when  you  get  up  there, 
Tell  Edward,  mother,  that  't  is  you, — 

You  know  I  never  saw  you  here." 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled 
Until  the  final  stroke  was  given  ; 

When  God  took  up  the  poor  blind  child, 
And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  heaven. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ELECTION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Caio- 
lina,  held  in  Raleigh  on  June  16th,  ISTo,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  Professors : 

John  B.  Kimberly,  Professor  of  Applied  Sciences.  He  held  the 
same  position  prior  to  the  war.  He  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth, 
and  is  an  Episcopalian. 

Ralph  Graves,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  Mr.  Graves 
is  a  graduate  of  several  schools  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
is  a  North  Carolinian  by  birth.  He  is  some  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  is  a  Presbyterian. 

J.  DeBeriTiere  Hooper,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  Prof. 
Hooper  is  a  North  Carolinian,  and  filled  the  Chair  of  Latin  in 
the  University  for  many  years,  resigning,  we  believe,  about  1851. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  late Hooper,  and  son-in-law  of  the  ven- 
erable Rev.  William^ Hooper,  D.D.  LL.D.,  who  is  a  son  of  Will. 
Hooper,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  National  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.    He  is  an  Episcopalian. 

George  P.  AVinston,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages.  Mr. 
Winston  is  a  native  North  Carolinian,  and  is  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age.     AVe  learn  he  is  of  Episcopalian  parentage. 

Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Dr. 
Phillips  occupied  tlie  same  chair  for  a  great  many  years,  succeed- 
ing his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Phillips.  For  the  last 
several  years  he  has  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Davidson 
College,  N-  C.  We  are  not  certain  of  his  nativity,  but  do  not 
think  he  was  born  in  this  State.     He  is  a  Presbyterian. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Mangum,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Phil- 
osophy. Mr.  Mangum  is  pastor  of  Edenton  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Raleigh.     He  is  a  North  Carolinian  by  birth. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Redd,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences.  Afr.  Redd  is 
editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  the  organ  of  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tists, and  is  a  Virginian. 

There  was  no  election  of  President. 
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A  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kemp 
P.  Battle,  B.  F.  Moore,  P.  C.  Cameron,  D.  ^L  Carter,  Pev.  J.  N. 
McKoy,  John  Manning,  W.  L.  Sanders,  John  A.  Gihner,  John  E. 
Dagger,  of  whom  three  shall  be  a  quorum,  to  revive  the  scheme 
of  studies  and  take  such  action  preparatory  to  opening  the  Uni- 
versity as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

They  are  to  report  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Trustees  called  on  Aug. 
31st,  1875. 


AMERICAN  HONORS  FREELY  BESTOWED. 


■  The  name  of  the  Baptist  theological  school  in  London  is  "'The 
Pastor's  College,"  and  it  is  the  creation,  we  believe,  of  the  great 
English  preacher  and  executive  officer,  Pev.  Chas.  Spurgeon. 
The  graduates  of  this  College  are  now  quite  numerous,  but  there 
is  not  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  among  them  all,  as  the  ''Pastor's  Col- 
lege" confers  no  degrees.  AYe  are  glad  that  there  is  one  institu- 
tution  that  does  not  go  into  the  manufacturing  business  on  each 
recurring  summer  anniversary.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  ''a 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished"  that  some  of  our 
American  institutions,  both  theological  and  literary,  may  copy 
the  worthy  example  of  the  "Pastor's  College."  But  there  is  no 
profit  or  use  in  ridiculing  or  denouncing  the  badly  abused  cus- 
tom of  conferring  degrees  with  an  almost  indiscriminate  lavish- 
ness.  Of  all  people  we  Americans  love  honors  best,  and  despite 
our  flaming  democras}'  are  the  most  ready  and  anxious  for  titu- 
lar distinction.  Like  "Barkis,"  we  "are  willing,"  and  like  "Oli- 
ver," we  stand  hat  in  hand  "asking  for  more."  When  honors  are 
not  abundant  enough  to  come  without  the  asking,  there  are  those 
who  are  willing  to  turn  suppliants  and  to  "bend  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee,''  that  degrees  "'may  follow  fawning." 

We  learn  that  the  dissenting  colleges  in  England  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  confer  degrees.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  lately  said  :  "Degrees 
sit  well  on  great  men,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  but  small  men 
really  value  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner."  It  has  been 
said  also  that  in  Europe  a  man  must  pro?;^  his  fitness  for  a  degree 
before  he  can  have  it.     Strange  to  say,  in  our  own  country,  this 
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rule  only  applies  to  tho  lowest  de^^^ree,  that  of  A.  B.;  but  when 
you  go  higher,  they  are  bestowed  freely  and  indiscriminately, 
without  any  special  reference  to  fitness  or  qualifications.  Some 
of  tho  most  ordinarily  educated  men  are  A.  M's  or  D.  D's,  or  even 
LL.  D'Sj  as  in  the  case  of  President  Grant,  or  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  others  that  might  be  named.  A  certain  North  Carolinian 
was  covetous  of  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  wished  the  endorse- 
ment of  an  eminent  lawyer.  We  were  consulted  as  the  lawyer 
doubted  the  man's  claims.  We  comforted  him  by  assuring  him 
that  we  believed  the  ambitious  and  not  very  modest  ''tar  heel" 
was  quite  as  learned  in  the  laws  as  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  LL.  D.  We 
have  never  heard  as  to  what  became  of  the  petition.  Yale  made 
Grant  an  LL.  D.,  we  must  suppose  just  because  Harvard  confer- 
red the  degree  on  "Old  Hickory." 

We  may  mention,  that  it  is  believed  that  colleges  with  the 
smallest  libraries  and  the  fewest  educational  advantages  are  the 
chief  manufacturers  of  great  scholars  and  learned  divines,  so  far  as 
degrees  can  accomplish  those  ends.  When  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
confers  an  honor  it  is  ordinarily  understood  that  there  is  true 
merit  involved.  It  has  been  said  that  if  you  meet  a  man  now 
who  is  of  no  higher  rank  than  a  Captain,  you  may  be  sure  that 
he  has  seen  service ;  but  if  he  is  a  Colonel  or  a  General,  ho  may 
be  merely  an  officer  on  "the  peace  establishment,''  and  have  seen 
no  more  of  actual  danger  than  did  "the  late  General  Crary  of 
Michigan,"  on  his  parade  day,  made  forever  memorable  by  tho 
genius  of  Tom  Corwin.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  now 
for  any  man  to  become  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  If  some  obscure 
so-called  college  will  not  appreciate  greatness,  then  apply  at  once 
to  some  female  institution,  and  the  thing  is  done.  We  have 
aforetime  looked  in  great  admiration  and  wonder  upon  a  parson 
whose  Doctorate  came  from  a  third-rate  female  college.  It  w*as 
indeed  a  cheering,  a  sublime  sight,  and  made  us  doubly  proud 
of  American  titles  and  honors.  T.  B.  K. 


STUDY  ENGLISH. 


We  purpose  hereafter  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  some 
Tery  striking  reflections  advanced  by  Professor  Seeley,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  author  of  that  very  re- 
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markable  book,  l'j:ce  Homo,  that  has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  theolo- 
gians and  critics  since  the  day  of  its  publication.  Prof.  Seeley 
has  written  some  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive  papers  upon 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  Universities  of  his  own  country. 
Much  that  he  says  will  apply  to  our  own  land.  It  is  unqu-es- 
tionably  a  great  reproach  that  English  is  not  taught  with  more 
thoroughness  in  the  higher  schools  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  known  men  who  could  translate  with  considerable  ease  a 
passage  in  Homer  or  Horace,  whose  style  was  as  detestable  as  Dr. 
Johnson's  famous  leg  of  mutton  which  he  so  vigorously  denounced. 
We  need  more  English  in  our  schools.  We  have  met  Alumni  of 
Colleges,  even  of  the  old  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  ac- 
tually possessed  a  diploma  written  in  Latin  testifying  to  their 
scholarship,  who  could  not  write  a  note  of  six  lines  in  decent 
English  and  spell  all  the  words  correcth\  They  had  passed 
through  the  usual  curriculum — had  dog-eared  their  copies  of 
Caesar,  Horace,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Cicero  and  others  of  the  old 
Romans,  and  disfigured  the  fair  pages  of  Thucidides,  Xenophon, 
and  the  Greek  poets,  and  yet  were  as  utterly  ignorant  of  their  ver- 
nacular as  a  school-boy  of  eight  years.  Prof.  Northrop  declares 
that  '"'in  the  Old  World  the  schools  excel  ours  in  the  teaching  of 
the  vernacular  of  their  country."  He  says  justly :  "Here  we  are 
too  apt  to  run  into  French,  Latin  or  German,  and  neglect  the 
English.  Scholars  are,  when  they  graduate,  without  a  proper 
knowledge  of  our  language.  The  study  of  English  ought  to  be 
pursued  as  a  culture  study  everywhere."  We  believe  this  de- 
mand to  be  hidilv  reasonable.  Ensjlish  is  our  "mother  tontrue," 
and  all  who  make  the  slightest  pretension  to  education  should 
strive  to  write  and  speak  it  correctly,  and,  even  with  elegance 
and  grace.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  painful  to  properly  at- 
tuned sensibilities  and  a  well-balanced  understanding,  it  is  to 
hear  an  ungrammatical  smatterer  indulge  in  quotations  from  for- 
eign languages,  or  a  young  lady  interlard  very  questionable  En- 
glish with  scraps  stolen  from  Continental  tongues.  We  insist 
that  all  English-speaking  people  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  so- 
ciety to  master  at  least  enough  of  their  own  vernacular  to  be 
able  to  speak  it  intelligently  and  aptly,  before  they  venture  upon 
linguistic  explorations  among  distant  peoples  and  nations  and 
tongues.     It  is  surely  to  reverse  the  order  of  things,  whatever  may 
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be  urged  by  dogmatic  teachers  to  the  contrary,  to  first  learn  to 
read  and  speak  a  dead  language  or  two,  and  one  or  more  modern 
languages,  and  then  after  these  linquistic  feats  to  condescend  to 
study  your  own  language.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  Virgil  studying 
the  Iliad  before  he  was  able  to  speak  his  own  tongue,  or  Goethe 
poring  over  the  pages  of  Shakspcare  and  De  Camoens  and  Dante 
and  Racine  before  he  could  write  correctly  a  letter  to  his  sweet- 
heart in  his  native  language,  or  could  convey  his  congratulations 
in  smooth  and  grammatical  German  to  his  mother  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  of  her  marriage.  We  need  more  English 
in  our  schools.  T.  B.  K. 


A  UTHOES  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

•  

Hearts  and  Hands.  A  Story  in  Sixteen  Chapters.  By  Chris- 
tian Reid,  author  of  "Valerie  Aylmer,"  "Morton  House,''  &q. 
D.  Appleton  &,  Co.     Xew  York.     1875. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  author  for  having  entertained 
us  so  pleasantly  during  several  hours  of  intense  heat.  Hearts  and 
Hands  is  a  clever  story  of  life  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
whilst  there  is  nothing  absolutely  original  in  it,  it  is  admirably 
writkn  and  of  unflagging  interest.  It  is  full  of  genuine  human 
nature,  and  is  very  piquant  and  graceful,  without  being  remotely 
sensational.  The  characterization  is  well  done,  and  the  heroine — 
sweet,  beautiful  Sybil — is  a  North  Carolina  lassie  w^ho  wins 
"hearts"  as  easily  as  she  rejects  the  "hands"  of  adorers.  Miss 
Reid  has  certainly  excellent  gifts,  and  on  almost  every  page  she 
shows  that  she  is  a  close  observer  of  men  and  women  in  "our  best 
society."  We  commend  this  story  to  all  pleasure  seekers,  and 
those  who  must  remain  at  home  during  the  "heated  term"  may 
read  it  with  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

Miss  Reid  has  passed  through  her  novitiate  and  is  now  a  writer 
of  recognized  ability  and  influence.  We  may,  therefore,  venture 
to  express  briefly  onr  views  of  her  distinctive  claims  as  an  author. 
As  a  descriptive  writer  she  deserves  to  rank  high.  We  do  not 
know  a  half  dozen  living  English  novelists  who  equal  her  in  that 
particular.     We  write  this  quite  deliberately,  and  are  sure  that 
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an  intelligent  critic  ^vill  sustain  this  opinion  after  reading  the 
many  exquisite  descriptive  passages  that  occur  in  the  dainty, 
neat,  fresh  and  winsome  story  that  is  now  appearing  in  these 
pages  from  her  pen. 

She  observes  closely.  She  knows  a  good  deal  of  the  foibles  and 
virtues  of  mankind,  and  is  constantly  making  very  acute  and 
penetrating  remarks  that  reveal  the  thinker,  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dent, of  Vanity  Fair.  She  has  wit,  pathos,  dramatic  skill,  and 
manages  her  scenes  generally  with  ability  and  tact.  Without 
-crowding  her  canvas,  she  presents  a  few  characters  that  are 
drawn  with  conscientious  care,  and  that  interest  us,  if  not  by  the 
■originality  of  invention,  at  least  by  their  naturalness,  and  the 
vivid  and  finished  manner  of  delineation.  Her  st\de  is  neat,  ac- 
curate, graceful,  elegant  and  artistic.  Her  conversations  are  full 
of  brightness,  point  and  force,  and  her  ability  to  construct  a  plot 
is  quite  equal  to  the  task  she  undertakes.  ^ 

AVe  think  all  this  may  be  justly  claimed  for  her,  and  it  gives 
her  no  inferior  place  among  story  writers.  AVe  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  her  works  are  perfect — that  a  critical  eye  may  not  detect 
■certain  blemishes  v.'hich  lessen  her  chances  for  a  permanent  place 
among  leading  American  writers.  We  trust  that  we  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  not  entertaining  a  very  cordial  admiration  for  her 
fine  gifts,  if  we  refer  to  one  or  two  qualities  which  are  denied 
her — qualities  that  belong  to  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens  and 
George  Eliot,  r.mong  later  writers,  and  to  Fielding  and  Smollett 
among  the  writers  of  an  earlier  day.  It  appears  to  us  that 
admirably  endowed  as  she  is,  she  has  no  humor  and  no 
genuine  creative  power.  She  has  not  thus  far  added,  if  we  are 
correct  in  our  recollection  and  judgment,  one  character  to  the 
galaxy  of  original  conceptions — one  character  so  real  and  yet  so 
unlike  all  that  have  gone  before,  as  !>  bo  stamped  with  the  unmis- 
takable seal  of  genius  or  originality.  Shedoesherwork  well,  but  her 
dramatis  persons,  are  old  acquaintances  with  new  names — we  have 
met  them  under  other  circumstances  and  amid  other  scenes. 
What  we  have  said  of  Miss  Reid's  deficiencies  applies  to  seven- 
eighths — possibly  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  writers  of  fiction. 
She  has  far  more  ability,  however,  than  the  great  mass  of  story- 
tellers. Her  books  are  never  dull  to  us,  but  interest  us  far  more 
than  those  of  authors  of  even  wider  celebritv  and  vaster  influence. 
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Wc  write  quite  candidly,  just  as  we  try  to  do  of  all  the  authors 
of  whom  we  treat.  Indiscriminate  and  insincere  puffery  is  sim- 
ply— disgusting  and  valueless.  It  means  nothing  and  goes  for 
nothing  among  people  of  culture.  We  have  too  much  respect 
for  Miss  Reid,  and  for  ourself,  to  write  ought  we  do  not  helieve,^or 
to  claim  for  her  any  gift  or  quality  a  study  of  her  works  will  not 
show  she  is  entitled  to.  We  are  certainly  incapable  of  consci- 
ously refusing  her  any  endowment  to  which  she  may  fairly  lay 
claim.  We  believe  her  to  possess  very  decided  abilities,  and,  what- 
ever others  may  think,  we  believe  there  is  steady  growth.  Her  style 
becomes  purer,  her  taste  more  severely  critical,  her  conception  of 
art  finer  and  broader,'and  her  consciousness  of  power  more  assured, 
asshepursues  her  literary  vocation  with  so  much  of  assiduity  and 
determined  consecration.  We  pay  her  the  truest  compliment  we  are 
capable  of  when  we  give  her  best  works  to  our  daughters  to  read. 
^Q  prophesy  for  her  still  higher  achievements,  and  that  some  work 
will  come  from  her  pen  that  will  sustain  the  test  of  decades  to  come. 

The  Maid  of  Killeexa,  and  Other  Stories.     By  William  Black. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1875. 

There  is  something  quite  unique  in  these  stories*  They  are 
very  bright  and  fresh  and  are  unlike  any  stories  w^e  have  ever 
read.  We  should  say  the  author  is  an  original  worker,  and  be- 
longs to  no  school  of  writers  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We 
are  under  no  obligations  to  the  publishers  for  our  copy. 

The  Mountain  of  the  Lovers  :  With  Poems  of  Xature  and  Tra- 
dition, by  Paul  H.  Hayne.     New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  1875. 

A  very  choice  volume  from  the  well  known  North  Carolina 
Publishing  House  in  the  great  Commercial  and  Literary  empo- 
rium. The  paper,  type  and  binding  are  very  tasteful  and  desir- 
able. As  to  the  contents,  we  have  only  dipped  into  them  here 
and  there,  and  cannot,  therefore,  attempt  criticism  ;  that  duty  we 
postpone  for  the  present.  Mr.  Hayne  is  not  unknown  to  us. 
Nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  when  he  was  editing  RusseWs  Maga- 
zine and  v;e  were  editing  the  Leisure  Hour,  we  received  from  him 
a  little  volume  of  verse  which  we  reviewed  at  length.  We  have 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  a  considerable  correspondence  with  him. 
He  has  unmistakable  poetical  gifts.     lie  is  a  pains-taking  writer. 
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You  will  find  scarcely  an  awkward  phrase  or  a  careless  line.  Ho 
doubtless  follows  grim  Dean  Swift's  advice : 

*'The  Muse  invok'd,  sit  clown  to  write  ; 
Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  retine. 
Enlarge,  diminish,  interline.'' 

If  he  has  not  that  high  imagination — "thesupremest  power' — 
which  enables  him  to  scale  the  loftiest  heights  and  to  bathe  his 
pinions  like  Tennyson's  "Eagle," 

"Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands," 

he  has  that  quiet  grace,  that  studied  art,  that  delicate  fancy,  that 
pure  passion  for  his  profession  that  enable  him  to  carol  some 
blithesome  and  many  solemn  lays  that  warm  the  heart,  though 
the  circle  of  his  flight  be  near  the  earth.  He  loves  nature  and 
loves  to  tell  of  its  manv  chancres.  He  wanders  forth  into  the 
mighty  forests,  and  "the  spirit  of  beauty  springs  up  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  going."*  Many  years  ago  we  used  to  regard  him  as 
the  most  successful  writer  of  sonnets  (a  very  difficult  poetical  ex- 
ercise) in  America,  unless  we  excepted  George  Boker,  of  Phila- 
delphia. We  have  not  kept  u[>  sufficiently  in  our  poetical  read- 
ing among  American  authors  to  say  confidently  that  Mr.  Ha3me 
is  still  first  as  a  sonneteer,  although,  until  better  informed,  we 
shall  hold  to  that  opinion. 

Whilst  the  verse  of  Mr.  Hayne  is  distinguished  for  a  certain 
dainty  grace,  there  is  now  and  then  a  kind  of  vigor  and  gran- 
deur about  him  that  are  admirable.  There  are  more  frequently 
seen  in  his  fine  sonnets,  when  the  critical  reader  is  sometimes  re- 
minded of  Wordsworth — a  compliment  Mr.  Hayne  can  appre- 
ciate. It  is  not  difficult  to  glean  from  his  pages  many  flowers  of 
genuine  poetic  fragrance  and  loveliness,  but  as  we  purpose  to  ex- 
amine his  productions  with  more  elaborateness  hereafter,  we 
will  content  ourself  with  one  quotation  tliat  is  really  selected  be- 
cause of  the  subject,  and  not  because  it  is  better  than  twenty  or 
fifty  other  passages  we  might  collate.  We  remark  that  Mr. 
Hayne  is  in  all  probability  equal  to  any  living  Southern  poet, 
(he  is  a  South  Carolinian,)  and  we  think  he  will  rank  with  any 
poet  yet  born  of  Southern  parentage,  if  we  except  Edgar  Poe  and 

♦H.  N.  Hudson. 
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Harry  Timrocl.  The  following  lines  are  taken  from  a  fine  poem 
upon  that  God-gifted  child  of  the  Muses  and  many-sided  man — 
the  late  Charles  Kingsley  ; 

"He  dwelt  in  clear  white  purity  apart. 
Yet  walked  the  world  ;  through  many  a  sufferer's  door 
He  shone  like  morning  ;  comfort  streamed  before 
His  footsteps  ;  on  the  feeble  and  the  poor 
He  lavished  the  rich  spikenard  of  his  heart. 
Christ's  soldier  !  to  his  trumpet-call  he  spnmg, 
Eager,  elate;  valiant  of  pen  and  tongue, 
Grand  were  the  words  he  spoke;  the  songs  he  sung.     *      *      * 

''The  lieroic  strain 
Ran  purpling  all  thy  nature  like  a  vein 
Oped  from  God's  heart  to  thine;  tiie  loftiest  plane 
Of  thought  and  action,  purpose  and  desire 
Thou  trod'st  on  triumphing;  thy  Viking's  face 
Showed  granite-willed,  yet  softened  into  grace 
^  By  etlrluence  of  good  deeds,  the  angelic  race 

Of  prayers  to  promi)t  and  aid  them!     Fare  thee  well, 

Clear  spirit  and  strong!  thy  life-work  nobly  done, 

Shines  beautiful  as  some  unsetting  sun 

O'er  Arctic  sunmiers  ;  chords  of  victory  run 

Even  through  the  mournful  boom  of  thy  deep  funeral  knell!" 

We  received  our  beautiful  copy  through  the  courtesy  of  Alfred 
Williams,  Esq. 

The  Odd  Trump.      A  Novel.     E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  Publishers : 
New  York,  1875. 

We  rather  like  this  novel.  It  is  of  the  sensational,  melodra- 
matic kind,  and  yet  we  do  not  regret  reading  it.  If  it  had  not 
been  sent  to  us  by  our  friends,  the  Hales,  we  should  have  given 
it  the  "go-by"  as  we  are  apt  to  do  all  unheralded  fictions  by  to  us 
unknown  writers.  The  Odd  Trump  appeared  serially  in  the 
Southern  Magazine,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Lucason. 
He  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  in  an  entertaining,  and  somewhat 
startling,  way.  He  has  studied  Collins'  art  with  profit,  and  has 
produced  a  novel  that  has  the  merit  of  being  more  natural 
than  any  of  the  Englishman's  fictions.  The  general  tone  of  the 
book  is  satisfactory,  and  with  the  stirring  scenes  are  intermingled 
certain  passages  of  a  moral  and  philosophical  character  that  give 
variety  and  relief  to  the  story.  We  found  no  dull  pages,  and 
from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  were  interested  in  the  unfolding  of 
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the  plot,  which  is  sufficiently  intricate  and  involved  to  meet  the 
taste  of  those  who  read  a  book  for  the  sake  of  exciting  incidents 
and  rapid  transitions.  The  style  is  crisp  and  animated  and  the 
portrayal  of  character  as  graphic  and  vivid  as  the  best  novels  of 
its  class.  It  has  no  claims  to  greatness,  and  will  not  outlive  the 
general  run  of  current  fictions,  but  it  will  afford  pleasure  to  those 
who  may  read  it.  We  can  safely  venture  the  opinion  that  it  has 
more  merit  than  two-thirds  of  the  novels  that  bear  the  imprint 
of  English  publishers,  and  is  creditable  to  all  concerned.  We 
suppose  the  author  is  a  Southerner,  and,  as  such,  we  extend  to 
him  a  kindly  greeting.  We  purposely  refrain  from  any  analysis 
of  character  or  statement  of  plot,  as  no  one  who  wishes  to  read  it 
will  thank  us  for  such  unwelcome  work,  and  those  who  do 
not  read  it  could  not  have  a  correct  view  of  the  book  from  a  brief 
survey  of  its  contents.  T.  B.  K. 

Note. — Notices  of  other  books  prepared  for  this  number  wfll 
appear  herealter. 


MARGINALIA. 


1.  Prof.  Hutson,  of  Charlotte,  has  a  clever  article  on  Autolycus, 
one  of  Shakspeare's  "Merry  Men,''  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Southern  Magazine.  Referring  to  a  scene  in  that  most  artistic  of 
Scott^s  wonderful  novels,  Kenihcoiih,  he  points  out  an  anachron- 
ism of  the  author  "worthy  of  Shakspeare  himself,"  in  making  a 
song  of  Autolycus  serve  the  purpose  of  one  of  his  characters, 
Wayland  Smith.  The  play,  Winter's  lale,  in  which  Autolycus 
figures  so  amusingly,  was  not  written  until  long  after  the  time  in 
which  the  story  of  Kenilworth  is  laid.  This  is  not  the  only  ana- 
chronism of  Sir  Walter  in  the  same  work.  He  introduces  Shak- 
speare injyropria  persona  in  the  crowd  that  gathers  about  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  long  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  incidents  recorded  in  the  marvellously  fascinating  and 
picturesque  pages  of  the  "Great  Wizard  of  the  North,"  and  is  well 
worth  transcribing.  We  think  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  re- 
freshing his  memory.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  had  just  achieved  a 
victory  over  his  great  rival  Sussex  at  the  Queen's  Council.  He 
is  passing  "through  the  crowded  anterooms  to  go  towards  the 
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river-side,  in  order  to  attend  her  majesty  to  her  barge.''  Scott 
represents  him  in  a  most  gracious  mood,  and  the  crowd  very  en- 
thusiastic in  honoring  him.  Pie  says,  ''never  did  Leicester  re- 
turn the  general  greeting  with  such  ready  and  condescending 
courtesy,  or  endeavor  more  successfully  to  gather  (in  the  words 
of  o/ic,*  w^ho  at  that  moment  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  him) 
'golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men.' "  He  bows  to  every  one 
and  has  a  kind  word  for  many.  After  addressing  "a  few  introduc- 
tory sentencas"  to  three  or  four  of  those  he  recognized,  he  espies- 
the  great  author  of  the  "Fairie  Queen  :"' 

"Master  Edmund  Spenser,  touching  your  Irish  petition,  I 
would  willingly  aid  you  from  my  love  to  the  Muses  ;  but  thou 
hast  nettled  the  lord  treasurer." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  poet,  "were  I  permitted  to  explain" — 

"Come  to  my  lodginir  Edmund,"  answered  the  earl — "not  to- 
morrow, or  next  da}^,  but  soon.  Ha,  Will  Shakspeake — wild 
Will ! — thou  hast  given  my  nephew,  Philip  Sidney,  love-powder — 
he  cannot  sleep  without  thy  Venus  and  Adonis  under  his  pillow  ! 
We  will  have  thee  hanged  for  the  veriest  wizard  in  Europe. 
Hark  thee,  mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  matter  of  the  pa- 
tent, and  of  the  bears." 

'^Th.Q  player  bowed,  and  the  earl  nodded  and  passed  on — so  that 
age  would  have  told  the  tale — in  ours,  perhaps,  w^e  might  say  the 
immortal  had  done  homage  to  the  mortal^ 

This  is  the  noblest  compliment  that  a  great  genius  of  one  age  ever 
bestowed  upon  the  genius  of  all  time.  Scott  greatly  admired  and 
honored  Edmund  Spenser,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  woras 
in  the  mouth  of  that  splendid  poet.  But  not  so  when  becomes 
to  deal  with  the  great  dramatist.  He  Vr'iH  not  presume  to  make 
him  utter  one  word.  It  is  simply,  grandly  said — "The  player 
bowed — the  immortal  did  homage  to  the  mortal." 

II.  Reading  the  otlier  day  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  by  the  late 
Gen.  J.  Johnston  Pettigrew,  we  met  with  a  speech  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Louis  Napoleon  that  is  a  model  after  its  kind.  He  had 
been  forced  to  make  terms  with  Austria  in  1859,  without  achiev- 
ing the  ends  he  had  aimed  at  and  fulfilling  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  Italians,  and  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  no  very  amiable  humor.  The  diplomatic 
corps  at  the  Court  of  St.  Cleod  "with  a  sycophancy  worthy  of  the 
days  of  the  first  Napoleon,"  to  quote  Gen.  Pettigrew,  "had  hum- 
bly begged  to  be  permitted  to  return  thanks  to  him  for  having 
granted   peace   to   Europe."     The   said  corps   were   granted  an 

*Macbetb,  1  Act,  Scene  7. 
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audience,  when  their  ears  were  saluted  with  the  following  very 
pointed  and  unmistakable  address  :  "Gentlemen  your  govern- 
ments manifested  such  jealousy  and  impertinent  suspicion  that 
I  thought  it  proper  to  make  peace.  I  thank  you  as  formally  as 
I  can  for  the  honor,  and  the  door  is  open  for  you  to  go." 

III.  There  are  doubtless  some  disciples  of  Darwin,  Tyndall  & 
Co.  among  our  readers.  Scientific  vagaries  always  meet  with 
favor  among  a  certain  class  of  minds.  We  copy  the  following 
lines  which  will  be  relished  by  those  at  least  who  do  not  accept 
Tyndall  as  a  great  philosopher  and  scientist.  Mr.  Punch  seems 
abundantly  able  to  dispose  of  the  English  lecturer.  Probably  he 
is  the  proper  person  after  all  to  meet  the  "great  modern  scientists :" 

These  "architectural  Atoms."     01  'tis  fine 

To  see  humanity  so  sadly  dwindle! 
Let  Michael  Anirelo  and  Wren  resign; 

Atoms  can  build  cathedrals,  so  says  Tyndall. 

Architect  Atom  raises  a  metropolis. 

And  never  lets  the  siirewd  contractor  swindle; 
He  thus  erected  Athcn's  Acropolis 

Amid  the  violent  ether,  so  says  Tyndall. 

Has  Nature  any  being,  anything. 

That  can  a  higher  kind  of  fancy  kindle? 
Chance  makes  tlie  roses  bloom,  the  thrushes  sing. 

The  pretty  girls  grow  prettier.     So  says  Tyndall. 

'  Shallow  Professor  I  the  eternal  Fates 

Sit  silently  and  turn  the  fearful  spindle; 
And  that  gi'eat  wheel  of  doom  the  moment  waits 
To  crush  the  sceptic  silliness  of  Tyndall. 

IV.  At  last  after  the  great  poet  has  been  dead  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  a  fitting  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory. Certain  prominent  Englishmen  and  lovers  of  Shakspeare 
have  set  on  foot  a  project  to  erect  a  memorial  tJtcatre  at  the  poet's 
birth-place,  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  site  for  the  building  has 
already  been  given.  A  theatre  is  to  be  built  on  a  site  overlook- 
ing the  town,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  ornamental  gardens. 
If  more  money  is  raised  than  is  necessary  to  complete  the  plan, 

the  remainder  will  be  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  anniver-  i 

sary  of  the  poet's  birthday,  and  to  the  improvement  of  acting  by 
the  establishment  of  prizes  for  essays  upon  the  subject,  lectures, 
and  ultimately  a  dramatic  training  school  or  college.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  theatre  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  library  and  a 
saloon  or  gallery  intended  to  receive  pictures  and  statuary  of 
Shakspearean  subjects.     Donors  of  S500  and  upwards  are  to  be  | 

governors  and  managers  of  the  property,  and  will  meet  annually  * 

for  the  election  of  an  Executive  Council  and  the  framing  of  rules 
for  the  general  management  of  the  memorial  property  and  the  | 

funds.     Twenty-two  prominent  Englishmen  have  already  step-  I 

ped  forward  and  made  themselves  governors  by  the  payment  of  ^' 

the  requisite  saun.  T.  B.  K. 
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OLSi  XEW  COVER. 


We  think  our  readers  and  friends  will  be  [jleased  with  the  nevv' 
cover  we  present  them  with  this  issue.  It  has  been  engraved  at 
very  considerable  cost  and  by  one  of  the  first  artists  in  the  coun- 
tr3'.  The  design  is  the  editor's,  the  drawing  of  which  was  done 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Kraus,  of  this  city,  and  it  was  engraved  by  Messrs. 
Van  Ingen  Cz  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia.  It  can  be  understood  at 
a  glance.  The  centre  piece  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Confederate 
Monu'iiL-nt  at  Wilmington.  One  of  the  forever  famous  "boys  in 
gray"  stands  leaning  upon  his  laithful  musket.  The  medallion 
upon  the  die  of  the  pedestal  represents  the  immortal  Egbert  Ei)- 
WARD  Lee — the  orpeatest  hero  vet  born  on  the  vast  American  Con- 
tinent.  Over  tlie  arch  will  be  the  very  appropriate  words,  "Our 
Sunny  South — The  Lund  We  Love."'  Upon  the  arch  is  engraved 
the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  eleven  Cu,.fedL'rnte  States,  Xorth  Caro- 
lina very  properly  being  placed  in  the  cenire.  She  was  in  many 
senses  the  "Tvey-Stone"  of  the  Arch.  The  two  Corinthian  col- 
umns contain  appropriate  inscrir)tion-.  BeG:inning  at  the  base 
of  the  left  one,  you  read — "Dedicai^^d  to  the  Illustrious  Liv- 
ing Sons  and  Daughters  of  Xorth  Carolina.''  On  the  right 
column,  beginning  at  the  top,  you  read — '"Sacred  to  the  Me:.[- 
ory  of  Those  v\'ho  Died  in  Defence  of  the  Old  Xorth  State.'"' 
On  the  abacas  of  the  capital  of  the  left  column  is  written — "Ordi- 
nance OF  Secession.  Kaleigh,  May  20th,  ISOl.''  On  the  abac^'.H 
of  the  riglit  column — "'^Leckleneurg  Declaration,  Charlotte, 
May  2'Jth.  1775.''  On  the  the  dado  of  the  pedestal  of  the  left  col- 
umn is  "Wokoken  and  Roanoke.  July  1584."  On  the  dado  of 
the  opposite  column  is  "Albemarle  and  Clarendon,  1663/' 

We  copy  the  following  appropriate  poem  which  was  composed 
by  Brig.  Gen.  R.  E.  ColstOii,  formerly  of  the  Confederate  Army, 
but  now  holding  a  hi^i^h  position  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egy.  t,and  was  read  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Confed- 
erate Monumerit  at  Wilmington,  in  1872.  It  contains  a  felicitous 
description  of  the  }»Ionument  of  udiich  the  one  in  our  design  is  a 
cqpy.  T.  B.  K. 


Dedicated  totlie  Eadicsl^ieinorial  Association  of  Wiliiiiiiston 
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Erect  upon  a  granite  ba^e. 
He  looks  towards  tlie  glowing  West  ; 
How  stern  and  sad  bis  noble  face, 
How  watchful  ! — tlio'  he  siands  at  rest. 
Behold  I     No  carp-jt-knigiit  is  he, 
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His  manly  grace  is  Nature's  own  ; 
In  every  feature  one  may  sec, 

The  light  that 's  caught  from  battle  alone 
His  garments  rough  are  old  and  worn. 

Hard  used  the  shoes  upon  his  feet, 
That  belt  and  cartridge  box  were  borne 

In  many  a  victory  and  retreat. 
Upon  this  soldier's  stalwart  form 

No  stars,  nor  bars  to  mark  his  grade, 
And  on  his  modest  uniform 

Not  even  an  humble  worsted  braid. 
He  's  but  a  private  ! — all  unknown — 

He  gives  his  strength,  his  blood,  his  life, 
Content  to  fall,  obscure,  alone. 

Unheeded  in  the  deadly  strife. 
— What  flag,  what  State  his  fealty  claim  "? 

— "C.  S."  upon  his  beiting's  iilate, 
"N.  C."  upon  his  cap  proclaim 

The  soldier  of  the  "Old  North  State." 
— Oh  !  who  stands  here  ?  whose  image  this, 

Instinct  with  life,  tho'  cast  in  bronze? — 
The  type  so  true,  so  vivid  is 

That  ever)'  heart  at  once  responds  : 
"I  ought  to  know,  I've  seen  that  face 

In  light,  on  march,  by  bivouac's  flame, 
Though  now  I  can't  recall  the  place, 

Nor  who  he  was,  nor  what  his  name. 
Yet  sure  I  know  that  shape,  that  head, 

Like  half  forgotten  friends  they  seem; 
No  doubt  he  's  numbered  with  the  dead, 

But  I  have  seen  him — 'tis  no  dream." 
O  triimipli  of  the  sculptor's  skill 

"Which  thus  could  strike  the  magic  chord, 
And  cause  the  Southern  heart  to  tlirili 

And  stir  once  more  its  mem'ries  hoard! 
This  man  of  bronze,  vre  knov/  riglit  well. 

"VVe  greet  his  grave  familiar  face, 
And  thus  do  we  confess  the  spell 

Of  GENII'S — king  of  time  and  space. 
For  in  this  wondrous  work  of  art 

A  form  v.-as  given  by  ]/iast:c  iiaud 
To  the  IDEAL  of  our  hvnrt, 

The  SOLDIER  TYPE  of  Soutlicm  land  ! 
And  in  this  pile  that  towers  above 

And  lifts  its  crest  tov;ards  the  sky 
Forever  shine  true  Vv'oman's  love 

And  constant  faitli  vvhich  ne'er  can  die. 
O  soldier  of  perennial  l)ronze 

Erect  upon  tiie  granite  gray. 
Stand  at  thy  post,  till  from  Dt.-atii's  bonds. 

Thy  comnides  burst,  on  Judgment  Day  ! 
iL\Y  13,  1872. 
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DEALEHS    IN 


GENESAL  HARDWARE, 

Igricultiiral  Implement^,  Bookwalter's  Steam  Engines 
for  Ginnins:  Cotton, 

Cotton  Gins,  Cotton  Presses,  Cotton  Planters,  Horse  Pow- 
ers, Cider  Mills,   Threshers,   Carriage  Material, 

Pumps,  Walter  A.  Mood's  Mowers  and      -  : 

Reapers.  - 

PLOW    MANUFACTURERS! 

OUIi   STOCK   IIBRACS 

The  Champion,  The  Stonewall,  Wiley,  Dickson,  Allen,  and  Ma;?uolia  Cotton  Plow, 
Tlie  Celehrateil  Atlas  Turning  Plow,  and  many  other  Improved  Plows. 

J^Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue.     Personal  attention  c^iveu  to  orders. 

GEO.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


To  i'tioli  one  who«te  S«5>«»<Tii»(ioii  eoiiimenccfl  wUli  t!i^  Mag^aziiie  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Fuiase  secure  n  new  subscriber  and  remit  -$5  lor  liim  and 
yourself 

JTJIL.~5rjLst,    IS-ZS. 

Another  Enlar£rement--1G  pases  added.     No    Increa«i€   of  Price.    Now  is  the 

Time  to  Subscribe.    Stand  by  your  State.     Encoarai^e  Home  Enterprise. 

Foster  Southern  Literature.     Sustain  Native  Authors. 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  t44^PAGES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

DEVOTED     TO 

Hhtor},  Lhtrature,  Education,  Schoce,  Geiiealos^y  and  Slatlstics. 

Price  only  ^3  a  year.    Cheaper  than  any  Northern  Publication. 

The  publisher  t.-ikes  pleasure  in  announciuLi:  that  with  the  July  number  the  Tpiird 
VoLiME  of  the  Magazine  will  begin.  Hereafter  a  new  volume  will  conmience  with 
the  January  and  July  numbers — caeh  volume  to  ccmtain  S()4  pa2:es — thus  glvlnir  more 
readinLi:  matter  of  an  entertaininir  and  instructive  character  for  the  price  charged,  ($d  a 
year,)  than  any  other  similar  publication  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  new  volume,  10  pa2;es  will  l)c  added,  witliout  additional  charge  to  the  sub- 
scriber. It  IS  oiu-  purpose  to  make  Our  Living;  an*!  Our  l>ea<l  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  best — in  the  variety,  "value  and  extent  of  the  reading  matter,  and  in  the 
mechanical  work. 

-  AVe  are  gratilied  to  be  able  to  st.ate,  that  in  addition  to  our  present  corps  of 
wuiTERS.  we  will  have  the  aid  of  several  new  contributors,  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina.  Our  Associate,  Mr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  whose  pen  is  so  familiar 
to  our  readers,  will  continue  his  editorial  labors.  Our  steady  aim  shall  be  to  gradually 
improve  the  Magazine  in  every  department,  and  such  clianges  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Hereafter,  the  MaLrazine  will  contain  Four  Dioitiuet  Departments,  as  follow^s: 

1.   Hi'-torical,  Uioir  tphical  and  Statistical, 48  pages. 

2-  ( ienealogical  and  Descri})tive, 16 

o.   Literary 48 

•  4..  E  Uu-ationai,  Scientitic  and  Miscellaneous, :f2        "■ 

By  the  common  consent  of  our  mo--t  hiiihly  cultivated  people.  Our  L<iviii£;:  and 
Our  Dead  ha--  already  taken  a  hiuher  rank  than  any  other  publication  of  its  kind  ever 
before  |tut)li-h;-d  .n  the  Stat.'.  Ir  Si;.vxDs  coxfesskdly  at  the  head  of  our  literary 
E.\Tr:KPiiisLs.  It  should  be  liberally  and  promptly  sustained.  It  is  a.  Xorth  Carolina 
publication,  warp  and  woof.  It  needs  the  lm.mediate  aid  of  every  friend  of  Southern 
literature,  of  every  soldier  who  wore  the  gray,  of  every  dauirhter  of  the  Stace  who  reveres 
tile  mem:)ry  of  the  dead  and  ciierishes  a  nobfe  pride  in  the  virtues  and  patriotism  of  the 
living,  of  every  loyal  and  tlevoted  j-on  who  is  ready  to  uphold  the  honor  and  fame  of 
North  Carolina,  and  wlio  shares  in  those  glories  wliich  belong  to  our  people  and  which 
at  least  make  them  con.>picuous  for  love  of  liberty  and  devotion  to  principle. 

We  appeal  to  all  to  help  us  in  the  irood  and  useful  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Thu.^fid'  toit  Hindi  of  tlie  h'irdcii  lids  rt-^ii-A  upon  *ci.  We  have  not  been  properly  sustained. 
We  are  working  in  the  intercut  of  the  whole  statk  of  North  Carolina,  and  we  ask  the 
reading  and  intelligent  pc^rtion  of  rhe  peoph-  (o  roi/y-  idonre  (o  onrnid.  There  is  pressing 
NECEssrrY  for  prompt  renewals  and  for  a  largely  increased  cash  paying  sub- 
scuii'TtoN  llst.      We  mu-^t  have  one  thousand  additional  subscribers. 

We  regi'et  to  say  our  former  earnest  appeals  have  been  responded  to  by  only  a  very 
few.  Not  six  ]»er^ous  in  all  North  Carolina  have  ever  favored  us  by  canvassing  in  our 
behalf,  and  not  ^ix  persoii-^  have  >ent  us  any  ^ulivcriptjou  of  her  tlmn  their  oidi. 

We  ask  for  prompt  a->i-tance.  Our  L.i villi;  and  Our  Dea<l  is  your  Maga- 
zine—sastain  it.     Address, 

S,  1),  POOL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  HISTOEY  OF  THE  WAR  ; 

CONTAINING  A  NAEKATIVE  OF 

EVENTS,     CAMPAIGNS     A\I>     JSATTEES, 

WHICH  OCCURRED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

Blood}  AVar,  l^'liicli  took  Place  in  the  United  States  in  I §61. 


By  REV.  J01I2^  PARIS,  Late  Chaplain  o-tth  Regiment,  ^'.  C.  Troops. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Xew  Plan  of  Operations  Adopted  by  the  Federcd  Government — Gene  red 
Pope  is  Brought  Forward — Defeat  of  Pope  at  Cedar  Run — Pope 
falls  hack  toward.  Manassas  before  Lee  eind  Jackson — Stuart  Captures 
his  Head  Quarters  in  tJie  Peew — Jeickson''s  great  Flank  Movement — - 
Seizure  of  Br istow  Station — Capture  of  Meinassas,  vAth  etll  its  2Teiga- 
zines  and  Stores — First  Day's  Battle — Second  Dai/s  Bcdtk — TJiird 
Day's  Battle — Complete  Defeat  and  Bout  of  Pope's  Army — Battle  fjf 
Oxhill — Generals  Ste^:ens  and  Kearney,  of  the  Yankee  Amry,  Killed 
— Lee  Crosses  the  Potomac  and  Invades  Maryland^— Jackson  Captures 
Haider's  Ferry — Bcdtle  of  Boonsborough — Bcdtle  of  Sharpsburg— 
Bloody  Battle  of  the  Potomac. 

^CvT  HE  defeat  of  the  grand  Yankee  army  in  the  seven  days' 
^1 1!  battles  around  Richmond,  not  only  aroused  serious  fears  in 
fojSl^ the  public  mind  of  the  North,  but  the  Government  itself 
Cg^was  moved  with  alarm.     Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  a  visit  in  person  to  the  army  at  Harrison's  Land- 
Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  by  S.  L).  Pool  in  office  of  I  ibrarian  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C, 

1  /V7 
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ing,  on  James  river,  and  lield  a  consultation  with  General  Mc- 
Clellan.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  ominous  of  evil,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  to  avert  the  im- 
pending dangers  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  Government.  The 
array  of  McClellan,  defeated  and  demoralized,  was  isolated  arid 
hemmed  in  on  the  banks  of  the  James.  The  armies  of  Banks, 
Shields  and  Fremont  had  been  defeated  and  severely  handled  in 
the  Valle}"  of  Virginia.  But  the  column  of  2vIcDowell,  which 
had  been  held  around  Fredericksburg  as  a  safeguard  for  Wash- 
ington, was  still  intact.  The  Federal  Government  at  once  deter- 
mined to  unite  these  several  corps  into  one  army,  and  by  concen- 
trating the  whole  body  at  Culpepper  Court  House  on  the  Orange 
&  Alexandria  Railroad,  to  threaten   Richmond  by  way  of  Gor-  | 

donsville  and  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad.     The  Generals  com-  f 

manding  the  several  corps  forming  this  army  had  all  been  de-  j 

feated  in  fair  field-fights,  by  armies  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  | 

numbers  and  eciuipments,  and  as  a  whipped  General  loses  nearly  i 

all  his  weight  of  character  among  Yankees,  it  was  determined  to  I 

place  a  new  commander  at  the  head  of  the  army.  **  I 

For  this  purpose  one  Major  General  John  Pope  was  detached  } 

from  the  army  of  General  Halleck,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  I 

placed  in  command.     The  Yankee  Government  seems  to  have  | 

come  to  the  determination  to  change  the  character  of  the  war  at  I 

this  period,  and  to  conduct  it  more  upon  the  principles  observed  1 

by  semi-barbarous  nations,  to  the  disgrace  and  dishonor  of  the  I 

United  States  flag,  than   according   to   the   rules   and  usages  of  I 

war  observed  among  civilized  nations.     The  character  and  prin-  1 

ciples  of  John  Pope  specially  fitted  him  for  the  new  mode  of  war-  | 

fare  now  to  be  adopted.     He  was  an  abolitionist  of  the  strictest  j 

sect,  a  fanatic  of  the  puritanic  school,  egotistic  and  bombastic  in  | 

his  manners,  as  unscrupulous  and  unreliable  in  his  assertions  as  j 

if  nature  and  education  had  denied  him  a  conscience,  all  of  which  | 

was  adorned  with  a  fearless  vanity.     As  a  better  representation  | 

of  the  man  and  the  General,  we  will  place  upon  record  his  ad-  I 

dress  to  his  army  upon  taking  command,  and  we  will  here  re-  | 

cord  the  opinion  that  among  all  the  bombastic  and  high 
sounding  official  productions  found  in  the  Yankee  newspapers 
during  the  war,  it  certainly  has  no  equal : 
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To  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  oj  tJ/e  Array  of  Virginia : 

By  special  assii^^nment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  assumed  conunand  of  this  army.  I  have  spent  two  weeks 
in  learning  your  whereabouts,  your  condition  and  your  wants ; 
in  preparing  you  for  active  operations,  and  in  placing  you  in  po- 
sitions from  which  you  can  act  promptly  and  to  the  purpose.  I 
have  come  to  you  from  the  West,  where  we  have  always  seen  the 
backs  of  our  enemies — from  an  army  whose  business  it  has  been 
to  seek  the  adversary,  and  to  beat  him  when  found- — whose  policy 
has  been  attack  and  not  defence.  In  but  one  instance  has  the 
enemy  bjoa  able  to  place  our  Western  armies  in  an  attitude  of 
defence,  I  presume  that  I  have  been  called  here  to  pursue  the 
same  system,  and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  do  so,  and  that  speedily.  I  am  sure  you  long  for  an  op- 
portunity to  win  the  distinction  you  are  capable  of  achieving; 
that  opportunity  I  sliall  endeavor  to  give  you.  Meantime  I  de- 
sire you  to  dismiss  from  your  rnind^  certain  phrases  which  I  am 
sorr}^  to  find  nmch  in  vogue  amongst  you.  I  hear  constantly  of 
taking  strong  positions  and  holding  them — of  lines  of  retreat  and 
bases  of  supplies.  Let  us  discard  such  ideas.  The  strongest  po- 
sition a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  one  from  Y\-hich  he  can 
most  easily  advance  against  the  enemy.  Let  us  study  the  proba- 
ble lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave  our  own  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before  and  not  behind.  Success 
and  glory  are  in  the  advance.  Disaster  and  shame  lurks  in  the 
rear.  Let  us  act  on  this  understanding,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  your  banners  will  be  inscribed  with  many  a  glorious  deed, 
and  vour  names  will  be  dear  to  vour  countrvmen  forever. 

"JOHN  POPE,  Major  General. 

With  such  high-sounding  pretensions  as  this  address  contains, 
Pope  now  took  command  of  the  "army  of  Virginia,"  McClellan 
was  a  humane  and  honorable  man  in  his  feelings.  Pope  was  a 
Yankee.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  issued  an 
order  that  its  commanders,  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederate 
States,  should  seize  and  appropriate  to  the  use  of  their  commands 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  that  belonged  to  any  citizen  of  the 
Confederacy,  whicli  their  troops  might  need,  or  the  wants  of  the 
service  might. require,  and  compensation  to  the  owners  for  such 
property  was  not  so  much  as  named.  Such  a  door  thrown  open 
wide  suited  the  genius  of  Pope.  At  the  head  of  the  "army  of 
Virginia,"  he  beganjiis  career,  by  making  war  upon  non-com- 
batants and  peaceable  citizens  within  his  lines.  Such  were  gen- 
erally arrested  and  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
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United  States,  or  to  be  driven  from  their  homes,  beyond  his  lines, 
no  more  to  return  ;  or,  if  found  within  these  lines  again,  to  be 
considered  as  spies  and  treated  as  such.  The  private  property  of 
citizens  was  indiscriminately  seizx-d,  appropriated  or  destroyed. 
Horses  and  cattle,  or  corn  and  bacon,  which  an  invading  army 
might  need,  w^as  not  the  principal  object  for  which  the  roving 
bands  of  Pope's  army  traversed  the  country  along  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Rapidan.  But  household  furniture,  such  as  car- 
pets, sheets,  counterpanes,  pillow-slips,  blankets,  wearing  apparel, 
table  ware  (especially  spoons  if  plated  with  silver),  watches  and 
jewelry  of  every  description, — these— all  these— constituted,  in 
their  estimation,  legal  booty  and  lavrful  plunder.  The  widow 
and  the  fatherless  were  robbed  and  plundered  with  the  same  im- 
punity as  the  strong  man  able  for  war,  by  these  patriotic  Union 
soldiers,  led  by  Major  General  John  Pope.  I 

■    General  Lee  had  ordered  the  cor})s  of  General  Jackson   to  fall  | 

back  from  the  vicinity  of  Harrison's  Landing  to  Richmond,  and  | 

from  there  he  ordered  the  General  to  march  for  Gordonsville,  a  | 

small  place  of  no  small  military  importance,  at  the  junction   of  | 

the  Orange  &  Alexandria  Railroad  with   the  Virginia  Central  f 

running  from  Richmond  by  way  of  Charlottesville  to  Staunton^  | 

and  thence  we-stward.     His  army  reached  this  place  on  the  19th  I 

of  July.  •  ",  I 

It  sooon  became  apparent  that  Pope  was  concentrating  the  | 

main  body  of  his  army  around  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  ma-  f 

king  active  preparations  for  an  advance  movement.     Major  Gen.  I 

A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  strong  division,  was  sent  forward  from  the  I 

Chickahominy  to  reinforce  Jackson.  f 

On  the  2d  of  August,  Pope  threw  a  body  of  cavalry  across  the  | 

Rapidan,  which  occupied  the  village  of  Orange  Court  House,  | 

without  opposition.  But  being  gallantly  attacked  by  Colonel 
Jones  with  a  regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry,  they  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  Xorthern  side  of  the  river  again. 

BATTLE   OF   CEDAR   KUX. 

The  audacity  of  the  Yankees,  and  the  situation  of  their  army 
under  its  braggart  chief,  offered  too  strong  and  inviting  tempta- 
tions for  an  attack  to  be  resisted  by  a  general  of  the  military  ge- 
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Dins  of  General  Jackson.  Notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority 
of  this  command,  in  point  of  numbers,  ^Yhen  compared  with  the 
formidable  host  of  Pope,  he  struck  his  tents  and  moved  with  his 
whole  command,  on  the  the  7th  of  August,  to  try  the  wager  of 
battle  again  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Instead  of  moving 
forward  to  make  an  irruption  upon  the  front  and  centre  of  Pope, 
he  took  his  old,  well-tried  and  always  successful  method  of  a 
flank  movement.  His  army  moved  up  the  Papidan  and  crossed 
in  two  columns,  but  soon  afterwards  uniting  the  whole  body  took 
up  the  road  which  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction  for  Culpep- 
per Court  House.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  Cedar  Pun  is  di- 
versified with  handsome  farms,  interspersed  with  bodies  and  belts 
of  primeval  forests.  Some  small  hillocks  on  each  side  of  the  run 
present  themselves,  at  the  same  time  the  descent  to  the  stream  is 
gentle.  On  Jackson's  right,  a  small  and  beautiful  eminence  call- 
ed Slaughter's  Mountain  rises  abruptly  and  running  Southeast 
and  Northwest,  with  its  northern  base  approaches  within  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  main  road  on  which  Jackson  was  ad- 
vancing. Its  base  sinking  quite  abruptly  to  the  general  level,  of- 
fered a  splendid  position  for  artillery  in  the  impending  struggle. 

General  Early's  Brigade  of  Ewell's  Division,  supported  by 
Jackson's  old  Division  under  Brigadier  General  Winder,  was  or- 
dered to  move  forward  on  the  Culpepper  road,  and  uncover  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  while  the  other  brigades  of  Ewell  made  a 
detour  to  the  right,  gained  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  obtain- 
ed a  position  on  its  northern  side  which  enabled  the  cannoneers 
to  train  their  guns,  upon  more  than  one  half  the  battle-field  with 
a  destructive  precision  ;  while  at  the  same  time  their  lofty  eleva- 
tion was  such  as  to  render  them  almost  entirely  secure  against 
the  gun=3  of  the  enemy  in  position  so  far  beneath  them. 

General  Early,  forming  his  brigade  into  line,  moved  forward, 
driving  the  enemy's  line  of  skirmishers  before  him,  reached  the 
declivitv  of  the  risinc:  q-rcund  as  it  beo^ins  to  sink  into  the  de- 
pression  of  the  Valley,  having  a  corn  field  of  more  than  a  half 
mile  in  width,  and  which  extended  to  Cedar  Pun,  on  his  right, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  road  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest.  Here  his  command  came  under  the  fire  of  several  batter- 
ies, and  the  enemy's  position  was  fully  developed.  In  the  mean 
time,  several  batteries  were  advanced  along  the  highway,  which  re- 
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plied  in  tones  of  vengeance  to  tiie  guns  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
youthful  Captain  Latimer,  from  the  mountain  side  shelled  every 
position  from  which  the  enemy  dared  to  fire  a  gun.  The  can- 
nonade was  terrific.  For  more  than  two  hours  it  raged  furiously. 
About  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  enemy  advanced  in  heavy  column 
upon  the  right  of  the  road  through  the  standing  corn  to  feel  the 
strength  of  Early.  The  dark,  flashing  eye  of  the  old  veteran  saw 
this  advance  with  disdain.  Posting  his  well-tried  marksmen  in 
proper  position,  their  deadly  aim  became  too  severe  and  fatal  for 
Yankee  endurance,  and  they  cowered  before  his  lines.  The  ene- 
my then  attempted  by  a  movement  between  his  extreme  right 
and  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  turn  his  right,  but  Thomas'  Bri- 
gade, of  A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  coming  upon  the  field  at  this  mo- 
ment, fell  into  line  with  two  batteries,  and  drove  back  the  enemy 
with  severe  loss. 

On  the  other,  or  left  tide  of  the  road,  matters  began  now  to  as- 
sume a  grave  character.  On  the  Confederate  side  of  Cedar  Run 
nearly  all  the  ground  was  covered  with  forest  except  a  field  of 
stubble  in  the  valley,  so  dense  that  troops  could  be  visible,  only 
at  a  short  distance.  Through  these  woods  the  enemy  had  been 
moving  heavy  bodies  of  his  forces  while  the  artillery  duel  had 
been  carried  on  ;  and  at  this  stage  of  the  conflict  they  began  to 
develop  themselves.  The  position  on  the  left  of  the  road  was 
held  by  a  brigade  commanded  by  Col.  Garnett.  The  extensive 
lines  of  the  enemy  outflanked  it,  so  completely,  upon  the  left  that 
it  was  soon  compelled  to  fall  back,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  falling  into  its  rear.  The  Yankees,  no  doubt,  thinking  the 
day  their  own,  from  this  retrograde  movement,  pressed  rapidly 
forward  throwing  their  right  around,  so  as  to  assail  the  rear  and 
strike  the  road  ;  and  at  the  same  time  endangering  a  number  of 
guns,  which  had  been  brought  up,  and  placed  in  position.  The 
brigade  under  Garnett,  although  compelled  to  yield  ground,  re- 
tired like  men  determined  to  live  free.  The  confusion  in  this 
brigade,  affected  some  of  the  regiments  on  General  Early's  left. 
Still  his  right  stood  up  to  the  work  before  them  like  Salaman- 
ders, while  the  tremendous  pressure  of  overpowering  numbers 
was  driving  back  a  portion  of  the  left,  and  the  brigade  of  Garnett 
was  literally  overwhelmed,  and,  although  still  facing  the  foe,  had 
been  driven  back  with  heavv  loss.     Brigadier  General  Winder 
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had  been  killed.  Colonel  Cunningham  of  the  21st  Virginia  had 
fallen.  Our  l>atteries  in  position  along  the  road  were  in  great 
jeopardy  ; — the  crisis  was  alarn:iing.  But  Jackson  now  galloped 
up  and  his  presence  rekindled  the  enthusiastic  fires  that  had 
burned  in  their  bosoms  on  the  fields  of  fame,  on  which  they  had 
fought  and  concjuered  on  other  days.  He  rallied  in  persona 
considerable  body  of  men  which  had  been  forced  back,  and  posted 
them  behind  the  fence  running  along  the  right  of  the  road. 
From  this  position,  their  fire  was  so  fatal  to  the  pursuing  foe, 
that  their  impetuosity  was  checked.  His  reserves  were  now  com- 
ing into  the  struggle.  The  Stonewall  Brigade  of  Bull  Run  re- 
nown, was  ordered  to  advance  through  the  wood,  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  so  as  to  turn  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  and  fall  upon  his 
rear;  while  Brigadier  Gen.  Branch,  with  his  strong  brigade  of 
North  Carolinians,  breasted  the  woods  next  the  road  and  altho' 
encountering-  fearful  odds  drove  back  with  terrible  slau2:hter  the 
exultant  masses  which  had  so  roughly  handled  Col.  Garnett's 
Brigade.  At  this  moment  the  Confederate  line  of  battle  was 
about  to  be  re-established,  with  the  additional  strength  of  the  re- 
serves coming  into  action,  when  the  enemy  made  a  heavy  charge 
of  cavalry  upon  the  centre  along  the  highway.  Considering  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  position  of  the  Confederate  line  of 
battle  at  the  moment,  it  was  certainly  an  ill-judged  and  rash 
movement.  The  Virginia  troops  on  the  right  of  the  road,  cov- 
ered by  a  fence,  and  the  North  Carolinians  on  the  left  closed  in 
upon  them  at  the  moment  they  had  recoiled  in  front,  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  steps,  poured  into  their  confused  ranks  such  a 
destructive  fire  as  almost  covered  the  ground  with  dead  and 
dismounted  Yankees.  The  Brigades  of  Branch  and  Taliafero 
here  reaped  a  bloody  harvest.  The  brigades  of  Pender  and  Archer 
now  came  up  and  reinforced  Gen.  Branch,  and  the  Confederates 
advanced  rapidly  from  the  right  and  left.  The  brigades  of  Pen- 
der, Brancli  and  Archer,  pressing  forward,  drove  the  enemy  be- 
fore them  into  an  extensive  stubble-field  in  the  \"alley,  while  the 
Stonewall  Brigade,  striking  the  Yankee  right  flank  threw  them 
into  terrible  confusion  in  attempting  to  retreat ;  and  while  the 
beaten  and  dismayed  bodies  of  Yankees,  were  crossing  the  exten- 
sive stubblefield  in  the  valley,  thoy  were  exposed  to  a  most  fear- 
ful and  destructive  fire  from  the  four  Confederate  brio^ades  in 
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pursuit.  The  charge  on  the  right  of  the  road  was  equally  suc- 
cessful, where  four  hundred  prisoners  were  captured,  including 
Brigadier  General  Price.  One  piece  of  artillery,  with  a  large 
amount  of  small  arms  were  among  the  trophies  of  the  field.  The 
enemy  was  driven  back  towards  Culpepper  Court  House  about- 
two  miles  when,  the  darkness  of  night  coming  on,  the  pursuit 
was  arrested,  as  it  was  ascertained  he  was  being  heavily  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  McDowell. 

The  loss  of  the  Confederates  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  was  223 
killed  and  lOGO  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Yankees  has  been  es- 
timated at  700  killed  and  about  3,500  wounded. 

On  the  11th,  Gen.  Pope  asked  permission,  by  flag  of  truce  to 
bury  his  dead,  which  was  granted.  Gen.  Jackson  had  by  this 
time  ascertained  that  Pope  was  rapidly  receiving  reinforcements, 
and  as  the  column  coming  up  from  Fredericksburg  under  Mc- 
Dowell might  possibly  disturb  his  rear,  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
he  quietly  fell  back  towards  Gordonsville,  and  went  into  camp  at 
that  place. 

It  has  been  commonly  understood  that  General  Banks  com- 
manded on  the  field  of  Cedar  Run,  If  so,  the  loss  of  the  battle  is 
to  be  attributed  to  him  rather  than  to  Pope.  The  enemy  admit- 
ted they  brought  into  action  about  thirty  thousand  men,  while 
Gen.  Jackson  did  not  bring  into  battle  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  line  of  battle  formed  by  Gen.  Jackson  extended  very 
little  over  one  mile  including  the  position  of  the  artillery  and 
supports  on  Slaughter's  Mountain,  yet  witli  his  vastly  superior 
forces,  the  enemy  made  but  one  attempt  to  outflank,  wliich  was 
but  feebly  executed  considering  his  great  resources. 

The  battle  of  Cedar  Run,  and  the  victory  of  General  Jackson 
over  the  array  of  Pope,  created  another  panic  at  AVashington. 
Active  measures  were  now  taken  to  concentrate  all  the  available 
force  as  soon  as  possible  upon  the  upper  Rappahannock.  Burn- 
side's  army  was  ordered  from  Xewbern,  Xorth  Carolina,  landed 
at  Accjuia  Creek,  and  marched  to  Culpepper  Court  House,  to  re- 
inforce Po[)e. 

General  Lee,  feeling  satisfied  that  McClellan  was  not  able  to 
make  another  aggression  upon  the  peninsula,  marched,  upon  the 
13th  of  August,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  for  Gordons- 
ville, leaving  one  division,  under  Major  General  D.  H.  Hill,  upon 
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the  James,  iis  a  corps  of  observation,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
McClellan,  which  soon  followed  the  whole  army  northward. 

On  the  17th,  McClellan  began  to  ship  his  defated  army  from 
his  camp  at  Berkely .  where  it  had  been  resting  since  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  and  landing  his  troops  at  Acquia  Creek,  marched 
up  to  the  support  of  Pope  on  the  Rappahahnock.  Thus  was  the 
theatre  of  hostilities  transferred  from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  main  body  of  the  Yankee  army,  under  Pope,  had  been 
concentrated  between  Culpepper  Court  House  and  the  Rapidan, 
while  brigades  and  detachments  were  still  quartered  along  the 
railroad  running  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  protect  the  train 
bringing  supplies  to  the  army.  The  general  course  of  the  Rapi- 
dan, which  ran  immediately  in  his  front,  is  north-east.  On  its 
south-eastern  side  a  continuous  line  of  hills  swell  up  from  the 
banks  of  the  stream  into  an  elevation  that  amounts,  in  military 
language,  to  a  commanding  position,  and  midway  between  Orange 
Court  House  and  Somerville  Ford  this  elevation,  along  the  river, 
rises  into  a  handsome  mountain,  called  by  the  country  people 
Clarke's  Mountain,  but  known  among  the  Confederate  soldiers  as 
"Lookout  Mountain,"  from  which  the  encampments  of  the  enemy 
could  be  observed  for  miles  in  the  distance. 

On  the  15th  of  August  General  Jackson  marched  his  command 
to  the  Rapidan,  and  placed  his  divisions  in  position,  so  as  to  cover 
the  fords  below  Lookout  Mountain,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  dis- 
pute any  attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to  effect  a  passage  of 
the  river.  As  the  troops  began  to  arrive  from  Richmond,  pre- 
parations seemed  to  be  going  on  for  an  attack  upon  the  lines  of 
Pope,  but  on  the  19th  he  struck  his  tents  and  fell  back  to  the 
North  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  General  Lee,  who  had  arrived  and  assumed  command,  be- 
gan the  pursuit.  The  corps  of  Jackson  crossed  at  Somerville's, 
Longstreet's  at  Raccoon,  and  the  cavalry,  under  Major  General 
Stuart,  at  Morton's  Ford.  But  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  had  all 
safely  passed  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  His 
cavalry  alone  held  the  southern  bank.  General  Stuart  made  a 
brilliant  attack  upon  these,  and  drove  them  across  the  river  with 
loss,  near  the  railroad  bridge.  Finding  the  enemy  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle,  with  a  powerful  train  of  artillery  to  dispute  his 
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passage  across  the  Kappaljannock,  Lee  now  made  an  attempt  to 
effect  a  passage  of  the  stream  higher  up,  and  thus  assail  the  right 
wing  of  Pope,  but  without  any  material  success,  as  the  movement 
of  the  enemy  corresponded  with  his  own.  Severe  artillery  duels 
at  different  points,  witliout  any  decided  results,  constituted  the 
principal  operations  of  the  21st  and  22nd  of  August. 

On  the  22nd,  General  Jackson  crossed  the  Hazel  river,  a  short 
distance  above  the  Rappahannock,  and  with  his  light  troops  made 
a  rapid  raarcli  in  order  to  secure  the  bridge  across  the  stream  at 
AVarrenton  Springs,  on  the  main  road  leading  from  Culpepper  to 
the  latter  place.  At  the  same  time  Major  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
with  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  above 
the  pickets  of  enemy's  right,  and  making  a  detour,  passed  through 
Warrenton,  and  struck  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  at 
Catlett's  Station.  Night  had  set  in  when  he  reached  this  post,  in 
the  enemy's  rear.  With  characteristic  bravery  he  charged  the 
place  with  his  command,  capturing  a  large  amount  of  prisoners 
and  stores.  The  place  proved  to  be  Pope's  head  quarters,  and 
nearly  everything  belonging  to  him  was  captured  and  became  the 
gallant  Stuart's,  including  the  books,  orders,  returns  and  clothes 
of  Pope.  Among  the  trophies  was  a  new  and  fine  velvet  military 
coat  belonging  to  the  vaunting  General,  who  had  boasted  a  few 
weeks  before  that  he  "had  only  Fsen  the  backs  of  his  enemy,"  and 
who  had  proposed  to  his  army  to  let  the  rear  take  care  of  itself; 
which  coat  General  Stuart  sent  to  Richmond,  where  it  w^as  placed 
in  a  show  window  of  a  store  on  ^lain  street  for  the  observation  of 
the  curious.     With  all  his  captures  Stuart  made  his  way  back  | 

safely  to  the  main  army,  having  taught  Pope  the  importance  of 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  to  his  rear. 

General  Jackson  reached  the  river  opposite  Warrenton  Springs, 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  2oth,  but  nut  in  time  to  save  the  bridge. 
The  retreating  enemy  had  consigned  it  to  the  flames.  But  effect- 
ing a  passage  a  short  distance  below,  he  threw  one  brigade  across 
with  some  artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Early.  The 
main  body  bivouacked  on  the  south  side.  But  during  the  night 
a  heavy  storm  of  rain  came  up,  wlwch  caused  such  a  rise  in  the 
waters  that  the  two  portions  of  the  army  were  separated  by  the 
swollen  and  impassable  stream.  General  Early,  with  his  small 
force,  was  liable  to  be  crushed  without  a  possibility  of  support 
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from  his  friends  on  the  opposite  side,  llie  rise  in  the  waters 
having  somewhat  abated,  General  Early's  command  was  with- 
drawn in  safety  during  the  night  of  the  23rd,  and  the  corps  of 
Longstreet  having  arrived,  took  the  front  at  this  place,  when  a 
heavy  and  protracted  cannonade  ensued  betvreen  the  two  aimies 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  In  the  meantime  Jackson 
was  preparing  to  execute  one  of  the  boldest  strokes  of  military 
strategy  executed  during  the  war.  For  this  purpose  he  fell  back 
with  his  corps  a  few  miles  from  the  bridge,  and  reducing  his  com- 
mand to  the  lightest  order  possible  for  marching,  by  divesting 
his  men  ef  every  unnecessary  cumbrance,  and  cutting  down  his 
baggage  train  of  wagons  as  much  as  possible,  save  in  ammuni- 
tion wagons  and  ambulances,  he  prepared  to  make  a  wide  detour 
around  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  thus  throw  his  whole  force 
upon  the  rear  of  Yanassas,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  kept 
up  an  appearance  of  crossing  the  stream  in  front  of  Pope  at  "War- 
renton  Springs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  left  the  little  village  of  Jeffer- 
sonton,  and  marching  up,  crossed  both  branches  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  at  nightfall  bivouacked  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem, 
on  the  Mannassas  Gap  Railroad,  having  accomplished  a  march 
of  twenty-five  miles.  But  few  military  leaders  could  have  ac- 
complished a  forced  march  of  this  distance  in  the  hot  and  sultry 
weather  of  August.  But  the  enthusiasm  which  the  name  and 
presence  of  ^'Stonewall"  Jackson  inspired  among  his  troops  pre- 
pared them  for  any  effort  or  enterprise  that  he  would  undertake. 
It  was  the  glory  of  every  man  to  follow  wherever  Jackson  chose 
to  lead,  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  success  must  crown  all 
his  efforts ;  hence  no  toils  were  too  arduous,  no  privations  too  se- 
vere, and  no  dangers  too  appalling  for  officers  and  men  march- 
ing and  fighting  under  his  banner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August,  he  turned  his  face  to- 
ward Manassas,  and  passing  through  a  secondary  range  called 
Bull  Run  mountains,  at  a  place  known  by  the  name  of  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  and  accomplishing  a  march  as  arduous  as  the  preceding 
day,  at  night  he  struck  the  Orange  oc  Alexandria  Railroad  at 
Bristow  Station.  He  was  immediately  in  rear  of  Pope's  whole 
army,  and  in  possession  of  his  line  of  communications,  while  he 
was  at  the  same  time  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  support 
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from  Longstreet,  who  commanded  ths  other  corps  of  Wiq  army, 
and  if  Pope  should  choose  to  face  about  and  throw  upon  him  his 
whole  force,  the  struggle  must  necessarily  he  a  very  unequal  one,  ^ 

and  calculated  to  promise  disastrous  results.  | 

To  a  General  of  less  military  genius  than  Jackson,  the  position-  l 

would  have  been  seriously  embarrassing.  But  the  position,  with 
all  its  dangers,  was  one  suited  to  his  genius,  and  in  which,  by  his 
high  order  of  military  talents,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  grand 
results  for  the  cause  for  which  he  fought.  Neither  the  dangers 
in  his  front,  nor  such  as  lurked  in  his  rear,  or  hovered  upon  his  ^ 

right  or  left  wing,  were  permitted  to  disturb  him  at  this  hour  J 
but  like  the  hungry  lion  that  had  come  down  from  the  mountain  \ 

upon  the  verdant  plain  in  Ciuest  of  food  among  the  quiet  flocks, 
he  seized  upon  and  disposed,  with  quick  avidity,  of  everything  that 
came  within  his  reach.     That  same  genius  that  enabled  him  to 
triumph  when  holding  the  bridge  between  Fremont  and  Shields, 
at  Port  Republic,  on  the  Shenandoah,  made  him  master  of  the 
situation  when  on  the  line  of  communication  between  Pope's  for- 
midable host  on  the  Rappahannock  and  the  reinforcements  com-  ^ 
ing  up  to  his  support  from  Alexandria.     Plis  movement,  masked 
by  the  cavalry  of  Stuart  on  the  right,  had  proved  a  complete  sue-  ; 
cess,  and  upon  reaching  the  enemy's  line  of  communications  the               I 
first  object  to  which  he  directed  his  attention   was  to  secure  the              | 
fruits.                                                                                                                   ^ 

At  Brisfow^  two  railroad  trains  running  from  Rappahannock  to  J 

Manassas  Junction  were  stopped  and  captured.     As  Jackson  had  \ 

marched  from  the  Rappahannock  without  the  proper  amount  of  | 

supplies,  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  Yankees  had  large  stores  I 

of  provisions  at  Manassas  Junction,  General  Jackson  ordered  Gen-  1 

era!  Stuart  to  proceed  with  his  cavalry,  supported  by  Trimble's  | 

Brigade,  to  attack  and  seize  the  place.     General  Stuart  soon  in-  f 

vested  it  by  throwing  one  regiment  of  cavalry  to  the  north  side  f 

of  the  place,  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape,  and  driving  in  the  | 

pickets.     The  21st  North  Carolina  and  21st  Georgia  Regiments  { 

advanced  to  the  assault,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  at  I 

short  range,  mounted  the  works  with  the  exultant  battle  yell  of  | 

the  Confederates,  carrying  everything  before   them,   capturing  | 

about  three  hundred  prisoners,  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  two  hun-  f 

dred  and  fifty  horses,  with  vast  stores  and  magazines,  and  im-  ^: 
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luense  trains  filled  with  silpplies,  destined  for  Pope's  army.  The 
store  houses  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  everything 
needful  for  an  army,  and  the  war-worn  and  weary  Confederates, 
who  had  virtually  nothing  on  the  day  hefore,  now  revelled  in 
luxury  and  plenty.  To  the  enemy  this  was  a  severe  disaster. 
It  not  only  deprived  him  of  a  great  portion  of  his  necessary  sup- 
plies, but  it  depressed  the  spirits  and  damped  the  ardor  of  his 
men.  The  mischief  had  been  done  by  '''Stonewall"  Jackson,  and 
the  Yankees  had  learned  that  where  he  moved  their  chance  for 
success  was  always  of  a  gloomy  character. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August  General  Jackson  moved 
from  Bristow  to  Manassas,  with  the  two  divisions  of  Taliafero  and 
A.  P.  Hill,  leaving  General  Ewell  with  his  division  in  possession 
of  Bristow.  Soon  after  Jackson's  arrival  at  Manassas,  the  place 
was  vigorously  attacked  by  a  brigade  led  by  Brigadier  General 
Taylor,  who  had  b<?6n  ordered  forward  from  the  direction  of  Al- 
exandria by  the  authorities  at  Washington,  to  clear  the  way,  and 
re-open  Pope's  line  of  communications  with  the  capitol.  Ignor- 
ant.of  the  presence  of  such  a  force  as  Jackson  commanded,  they 
pressed  forward  until  they  were  almost  enveloped  right  and  left, 
when  the  captured  guns,  with  additional  batteries,  were  opened 
upon  them,  their  ranks  were  decimated,  their  lines  were  torn, 
their  General  killed ;  a  general  panic  took  place,  a  route  ensued, 
and  the  whole  brigade,  pursued  by  the  infantry  under  Hill  and 
Taliafero,  and  the  cavalry  under  Stuart,  were  either  cut  to  pieces, 
captured  or  dispersed,  while  some  perhaps  were  sufficiently  fortu- 
nate to  carry  the  news  of  their  disaster  to  the  rear,  and  thus  elec- 
trify the  authorities  at  "Washington. 

This  affair  being  over  pretty  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body, except  Yankees,  and  knowing  the  impossibility  of  remov- 
ing the  immense  amount  of  captured  stores,  General  Jackson  per- 
mitted his  toil  worn  veterans  to  help  themselves  to  whatever  they 
liked  best,  or  needed,  of  the  vast  stores  of  supplies  he  would  oth- 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  destroy.  This  was  truly  a  banquet  to 
the  wearied  and  half  starved  men,  after  their  severe  marching 
and  fasting.  The  captured  luxuries  from  the  Yankee  capital 
were  swallowed  with  avidity,  and  something  held  in  reserve  for 
another  day's  hard  march.  The  sore  and  bare  footed  soldier, 
whose  devotion  to  his  country's  cause,  and  enthusiasm  to  follow 
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his  illustrious  chief,  forbid  him  to  fall  out  of  ranks,  now  supplied 
himself  with  boots  or  shoes  according  to  his  fancy  or  preference, 
and  with  the  addition  of  new  clothing  appropriated,  the  regi- 
ments of  Jackson  put  on  the  appearance  of  having  been  well  ;^ro- 
vided  for. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  General  Ewell  became  apprised  that  the 
enemy  was  moving  upon  his  position  from  the  direction  of  AVar- 
renton.  The  Louisiana  brigade  of  Hayes  was  posted  so  as  to  be 
masked  in  the  thickets  to  receive  theni,  supported  by  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  A  heavy  body  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  tlie 
attack,  but  at  the  first  onset  the  Yankees  fell  into  confusion,  and 
retired  in  complete  disorder.  Column  after  column  was  now 
seen  moving  up  to  su;-port  the  attack.  And  as  General  Ewell 
had  but  one  division,  and  it  was  now  apparent  that  Pope's  whole 
army  was  moving  dov/n  upon  him,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to 
withstand  the  assault  but  a  short  time,  he  ordered  a  retreat  to 
Manassas,  to  unite  his  division  with  the  main  body  of  the  corps 
under  Gen.  Jackson.  The  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order,  and 
without  loss,  although  made  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

General  Jackson  having  burned  all  the  stores  at  Manassas  that 
he  was  unable  to  carry  off,  effected  a  junction  of  his  entire  corps 
near  Sudley  Church  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  of  August.  Be- 
ing fully  aware  that  the  entire  army  of  Pope  was  now  bearing 
down  upon  him,  and  with  his  force  reduced  by  the  casualties  of 
severe  marching  and  fighting,  to  less  than  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  not  being  willing  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  advantages  or  fruits 
of  his  brilliant  movement,  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy, 
by  a  retreat  from  the  presence  of  his  approaching  foe,  he  deter- 
mined to  occupy  a  position,  from  which  he  could  offer  resistance 
to  the  army  of  Pope,  and  thus  hold  him  in  check  until  Long- 
street  could  come  up,  who  was  expected  to  follow  the  track  of 
Jackson  through  the  passage  of  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Accordingly 
his  line  of  battle  was  drawn  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  Warren- 
ton  and  Alexandria  Turnpike,  with  his  left  resting  near  Sudley 
Ford.  His  right  extended  along  the  rising  ground,  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  Longstreet  was  expected  to  approach.  In  his 
front  ran  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  distant  nearly  two  miles,  and 
along  which  it  was  expected  Pope  would  pass,  and  upon  whose 
flank  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  an  attack.     One  bri- 
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gade  under  the  temporary  command  of  Col.  Bradley  T,  Johnston 
had  been  detached  to  watch  tiie  turnpike  and  skirmish  with  the 
enemy's  van  so  as  to  impede  his  advance.  The  divisions  of  Tal- 
iafero  and  Ewell  were  also  marched  toward  the  turnpike,  so  as  to 
strike  the  enemy  upon  his  left  flank.  Pope  no  doubt  did  n£)t 
relish  a  battle  with  Jackson,  for  his  advance  columns  began  to 
diverge  from  the  turnpike  to  the  right  as  if  to  seek  a  more  pacific 
passage  of  Bull  Run  further  down  the  stream. 


Seeing  this  indication  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  Jackson  ad- 
vanced his  line,  and  threw  forward  several  batteries  of  artillery, 
and  these  guns  obtaining  commanding  positions,  opened  such  a 
well  directed  and  effective  lire  upon  the  retiring  masses  of  the  en- 
emy, as  to  cause  him  to  halt  and  place  his  batteries  in  position 
for  defence.  Jackson  had  advanced  his  line  within  rifle  shot  of 
the  turnpike  and  indications  seemed  to  point  to  a  general  engage- 
ment. But  Pope  had  not  yet  consented  for  such  a  trial.  Late  in 
the  evening  the  divisions  of  Taliafero  and'  Ewell  became  hotly 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  beat  off  successfully  several  lines  of 
battle  brought  up  against  them. 

Darkness  closed  the  action.  Both  these  Major  Generals  were 
wounded — Ewell  severely,  and  was  required  to  submit  to  the  am- 
putation of  a  leg  in  order  to  save  life,  while  the  wound  of  Talia- 
fero was  painful.  This  day's  fighting  closed,  leaving  Jackson  in 
possession  of  the  field.  But  his  condition  was  not  an  enviable 
one  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  taken  by  some  military 
critics,  because  he  was  in  the  immediate  pre-sence  of  a  vastly  su^ 
perior  army  of  the  enemy,  who  was  preparing  to  attack  with  all 
his  available  force ;  while  his  expected  support  under  Lee  and 
LoDgstreet,  was  still  on  the  other  side  of  Bull  Run  mountains. 
But  Jackson  had  confidence  in  his  chief  and  knew  he  must  be 
near  at  hand. 

To  he  Contimtcd. 
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Oil  hcanng  the  Sieamhoat's  Bell  toll  ichik  passing  Mount  Venion. 


Back  innety  years  on  History's  page 

And  when  the  nation's  life  was  young, 
When  men  there  were,  both  brave  and  sage, 

Whose  deeds  and  names  have  since  been  sung 
Men  of  a  stamp  whose  honor  stands 

In  contrast  to  tlie  custom  now  : 
Men  of  pure  hearts  and  stainless  hands 

With  truth  impressed  upon  each  brow  ; 
One  sacred  name  led  all  the  rest, 

On  tented  held,  'mid  battle's  brunt, 
W^here  'ere  the  serried  squadrons  pressed, 

His  victor  helm  was  at  the  front. 
From  Halls  of  State,  sedate  and  wise, 

In  after  days  when  peace  was  won. 
His  fame  ascended  to  the  skies — 

And  Heaven  had  claimed  her  Washino-ton. 


■£>■ 


His  dust  now  lies  beneath  the  mound      ,  v  1 

That  rises  by  Potomac's  shore ;  "  I 

Too  lately  shaken  by  the  sound 

Of  deadly  strife  and  cannon  roar; 
But  could  that  dust  have  risen  then, 

And  have  resumed  his  living  form 
To  marshal  into  ranks  the  men 

Whose  peerless  valor  braved  tlie  storm, 
We  would  not  be  what  we  now  are, 

We  would  not  see  what  sines  we've  seen, 
But,  risen  from  successful  War, 

Virginia's  fields  would  all  be  green. 
Virginia's  sons  again  may  shake 

Her  grand  old  banner  to  the  breeze, 
Sic  Semper  yet  again  may  wake 

Wild  echoes  over  Southern  leas. 

Toll,  toll  the  bells, 

As  the  boats  pass  by  ; 
Toll,  toll  the  bells, 

For  the  soul  on  high. 

^ach  Southern  heart  at  the  solemn  sound 

Its  homage  yields  to  the  sainted  dead, 
While  mournful  memories  cluster  round 

The  shores  where  Southern  blood  was  shed. 
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And  spirits  of  the  good  and  brave, 

Who  died  defending  "Sacred  Ilight," 
Keep  silent  watch  around  His  grave ; 

And  shadowy  forms,  at  dim  twilight, 
Of  fair  haired  boys  and  stalwart  men, 

With  tatter'd  garb  and  hungry  eyes, 
Still  march  by  hill,  and  glade,  and  gien. 

And  gather  there  in  wild  surprise. 

They  guard  the  grave,  they  wait  the  hour 

Their  sons  and  kinsman  to  inspire, 
When  once  again,  with  steadfast  power. 

The  Southern  heart  shall  throb  with  fire. 

And  when  in  after  years  tlie  bell 

Of  passing  steamer  shall  toll; 
And  echoes  on  the  breezes  swell 

And  o'er  the  placid  waters  roll, 
The  brave  sens  of  those  martyred  dead 

Shall  bend  in  reverence  at  the  sound  ; 
For  Time's  soft  radiance  still  shall  shed 

Its  lustre  o'er  the  hallowed  ground. 
Septl^lZ.  J.  G.  B. 


THE  MECKLEKB  UR  G  CEJ^TEJ^jYIAL. 

( Continued  from  July  Number.) 

EX-GOVERXOK    VANCE's   SPEECH. 

Fellow  Citizens : — "I  am  a  happy  and  a  proud  man  this  night.  I 
am  proud  that  I  was  born  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
that  I  am  a  citizen  of  Meckenburg  county.  The  most  modest  and 
unassuming  of  all  the  States,  we  do  not  sufficiently  vindicate  the 
just  merits  of  our  own  people.  We  should  cultivate  more  pride 
in  our  splendid  annals,  and  without  approaching  to  intolerant 
vanity  we  yet  should  have  sufficient  self-assertion  to  do  justice  to 
ourselves  and  our  ancestors.  No  State  has  a  prouder  share  in  the 
deeds  and  events  which  are  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
national  liberty  and  national  glory.  In  all  of  these  she  was  either 
first  or  among  the  first.  On  her  shores  was  planted  the  foot  of 
the  first  white  man  who  landed  on  the  shores  of  this  great  land  ; 
2 
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within  her  bordeys  was  shed  the  first  blood  ever  spilled  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  in  resistance  to  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country  in 
the  battle  of  Alamance.     Within  her  borders,  on  this  very  spot,  | 

one  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence  was  | 

made  in  these  United  States,  and  by  her  Provincial  Congress  was  -  | 

the  first  authority  given  to  her  delegates  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  declare  National  Independence  of  Great  Britain.  North 
Carolina  in  truth  furnished  the  birth-place  of  American  liberty,  I 

but  so  long  as  we  imitate  our  sires,  she  will  never  furnish  it  a 
grave. 

"But  some  say  our  ancestors  did  not  declare  independence  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1775.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion, which,  I  think,  is  now  settled  as  fully  and  fairly  as  the  re- 
quirements of  history  can  demand,  but  will  only  remark  that  it 
reminds  me  of  the  preacher  who,  in  describing  the  deluge,  re- 
marked that  "Moses  built  the  ark."  X  brother  behind  him  said : 
"Moses  didn't  build  the  ark,  he  warn't  thar."  "I  say  he  was  thar 
or  tharabouts,"  replied  the  preacher !  We  can  truthfully  assert, 
upon  the  admission  of  the  unbelievers  themselves,  that  indepen-  ^ 

dence  was  declared  on  the  20th,  thav  or  tJiarabouis  /  At  all  events, 
they  were  independent  from  that  day  forth.     And  in  all  the  hun-  ," 

dred  years  that  have  elapsed  to  this  day.  North  Carolina  has  I 

maintained  the  proud   position  she  assumed   in  the  beginning.  | 

True,  she  has  not  advanced  in  material  prosperity  like  some  of 
her  great  and  more  favored  sisters.     She  has  not  built  so  many  i 

railroads  and  large  cities,  containing  such  vast  accumulations  of  I 

capital,  but  in  all  things  which  pertain  to  human  freedom,  in  all  | 

things  which  tend  to  preserve  the  patriot  souls  of  men,  white  and  | 

pure  from  the  taint  of  despotism.  North  Carolina  is  behind  none.  I 

And  though,  in  that  splendid  constellation  of  great  men  who  es-  I 

tablished  this  government  among  the  nations,  there  may  be  stars  I 

of  a  greater  magnitude  and  which  shine  with  a  brighter  lustre, 
yet,  as  it  sweeps  across  the  plains  of  heaven  careering  toward  the 
zenith,  in  the  van  of  that  glittering  throng  you  will  ever  see 
brave  and  modest  North  Carolina. 

"And  I  am  a  happy  man  when  I  behold  this  vast  multitude 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  our  old  mother,  this  great  array  af  dis- 
tinguished citizens  from  other  States,  gratifying  us  with  their 
presence,  and  thrilling  us  with  their  eloquent  words.     I  recipro- 
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cate  to  the  utmost  their  good  wishes  and  aspirations  for  the  re- 
turn of  fraternal  feeling.  In  your  name  I  thank  the  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  Indiana  for  his  kind  and  noble  words.  As 
he  so  well  said,  give  us  a  just  government  and  treat  us  as  equals, 
and  as  in  war  we  met  the  North  half  way,  so  in  peace  we  will 
meet  it  more  than  half  way.  God  knows  our  hearts  yearn — not 
for  the  appearance,  but  for  the  reality  of  American  brotherhood, 
based  on  justice  and  mutual  forgiveness.  "When  I  know  a  man 
earnestly  desires  to  shake  my  hand  in  kindness,  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  give  it  to  him.  An  Irishman,  mowing  hay  in  hot  weather, 
was  asked  by  his  employer  how  he  got  on.  'Well,'  said  he,  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  face,  'it  would  be  a  gintleman  of  monstrous 
bad  character  that  I  would  refuse  to  take  a  drink  with  just  now  P 
That,  I  am  sure,  is  our  feeling  in  the  South.  And  now  that  the 
whole  land  is  engaged  in  lauding  the  rebels  of  1775,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  begin' to  have  charity  for  the  rebels  of  1861.  They  are 
not  so  very  different  as  you  might  think.  Success  or  defeat  does 
not  change  the  moral  quality  of  their  conduct.  Each  thought 
he  was  right,  each  died,  or  offered  to  die,  for  his  conviction,  which 
is  the  limit  of  noble  manhood.     Peace  and  charity  for  both  !" 

GEX.    T.    L.    CLINGMAN's   SPEECH. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  20th  May  Declaration,  the  able 
gentleman  said  : 

Gentlemen : — "You  have  been  truthfully  told  by  the  eloquent 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  to-day  that  North  Carolina  was 
the  first  of  the  colonies  to  appeal  to  arms  against  Great  Britain, 
and  the  first  to  declare  independence.  There  is  nothing  left  for 
me  to  add  on  this  point.  Even  if  I  had  been  the  first  speaker,  I 
doubt  if  I  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  urge  the  last  of 
these  questions,  for  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  but  three  North 
Carolinians  who  professed  to  have  doubts  on  this  subject,  and 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  I  am  quite  willing  that  they  should  go  in 
a  set  by  themselves. 

During  the  discussions  of  the  day,  one  consideration  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  which  ought  to  be  gratifying  to  us  all.  When 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  began,  the  free  white  population  of  the 
colonies  was  very  nearly  two  million  and  a  half,  and  yet  Gen. 
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Washinorton's  army  sometimes  was  allowed  to  dwindle  down  to 
two  or  three  thousand  men.  Why  was  this  ?  The  people  of  these 
colonies  had  been  accustomed  only  to  live  under  a  monarchy, 
and  practically  knew  no  other  government.  There  were  intel- 
ligent, high-toned,  brave  men,  who  led  in  the  movement,  and  to 
whose  efforts  its  success  was  chiefly  due,  but  the  masses  were  in 
the  main  so  slow,  careless,  indifferent,  or  divided,  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  surprised  when  he  found  a  community  like  that  of 
Mecklenburg  all  arrayed  against  him. 

^•A  century  has  passed  by,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  Has 
the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  government,  and  free  institutions 
caused  us  to  degenerate?  Why  in  our  late  civil  war,  our  whole 
population,  whatever  might  be  the  side  they  espoused,  seemed  to 
embark  in  the  contest. 

"North  Carolina  alone  with  a  population  of  litfle  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand,  or  only  one  fourth  that  of  all  the  colonies, 
if  you  compute  the  length  of  service  of  her  men,  placed  in  the 
field  more  troops  than  all  tlie  thirteen  States  did,  nor  have  I  a 
doubt  but  that  she  had  twice  as  many  men  killed  in  battle,  as  all 
those  that  were  slain  on  the  American  side  during  the  entire 
Revolutionary  struggle.  Why  one  of  our  North  Carolina  Bri- 
gades would  probably  have  arrested  the  march  of  Cornwallis 
across  the  State.  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  brigade  I  com- 
manded so  long,  many  surviving  members  of  which  I  have  seen 
here  assembled  to-day,  would  if  present  at  Guilford  Court  House, 
by  one  of  its  charges,  have  relieved  Lord  Cornwallis  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  marching  all  the  way  up  to  Yorktown  to  find  some  one 
to  capture  him. 

*The  difference  between  our  people  of  Revolutionary  times  and 
those  of  the  present  day,  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  our  expe- 
rience of  the  advantages  of  free  institutions,  and  to  the  advance 
in  the  popular  mind,  caused  by  that  general  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence and  public  spirit,  which  the  great  material  progress  around 
us  has  produced  by  means  of  such  instrumentalities  as  railroads, 
telegraphs  and  a  widely  circulated  press. 

"Our  civil  war  too  has  strikingly  presented*  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  European  nations.  In  the  year 
185^  I  was  in  Italy  during  a  great  war  waged  by  Franct  and 
Italy  against  Austria,  and  two  battles  which  occurred  in  the  same 
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month,  decided  the  contest.  A  few  years  later,  the  power  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  witli  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  mei)- 
was  broken  at  a  single  battle  at  Sadowa.  In  the  more  recent  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  the  French  Emperor  at  Sedan,  sur- 
rendered in  open  field  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  me'n. 
Just  think  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  surren- 
dered in  the  open  field  :  Why  I  doubt  if  General  Grant  even, 
ever  had  as  large  a  number  of  men  as  that  present  in  a  single  en- 
gagement under  his  eye,  while  Gen.  Lee  never  had  half  that 
number  present  at  one  time.  How  striking  the  difference  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States  :  Men  who  fight  for  a  king, 
fight  feebly,  with  little  heart  and  are  easily  subdued,  but  in  a 
republic,  each  citizen  feels  that  he  is  fighting  for  himself,  and  for 
his  own  country.  It  thus  happens  that  the  entire  strength  of  the 
country  is  called  into  action.  Nor  does  any  other  condition  so 
greatly  develop  material  progress.  When  in  London  I  happen- 
ed, during  a  conversation  with  Lord  Macaulay,  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  Europe,  to  say  that  the  United  States  had  as 
many  miles  of  railroad  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he  seemed 
surprised  to, learn  the  fact. 

"Our  late  war  developed  all  that  was  most  str:ficing  in  Ancient 
or  modern  warfare.  When  at  sunrise  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
Napoleon  saw  that  Wellington's  army,  instead  of  having  retreated 
as  he  had  apprehended  it  would  do,  was  in  position  before  him, 
he  exclaimed,  "we  have  them,  these  English."  Marshal  Soult 
who  had  been  fighting  them  for  years  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
said,  "Sire,  the  infantry  of  England  in  battle  is  the  devil."  Na- 
poleon at  the  close  of  the  day  found  this  to  be  true,  and  at  St. 
Helena  referring  to  their  steady  resistance  under  attack,  said, 
"there  is  no  moving  them."  But  nothing  that  England's  soldiers 
ever  did  surpassed  the  unshaken  courage  of  our  North  Carolina 
Confederates  under  the  most  formida])le  assaults.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  when  attacked  again  and  again  at  the  same  time  in 
front  and  flank  by  more  than  ton  times  its  numbers,  one  of  its 
brigades  remained  unbroken. 

"Julius  Ciesar  said  that  Pompey  at  Pharsalia  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  not  allowing  his  men  to  go  into  the  battle  with  a  running 
charge.  This  mode  of  fighting  had,  however,  gone  into  disuse  in 
the  world  for  centuries,  and  was  revived  only  in  our  day  by  the 
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Confederate  soldiers.  When,  after  the  seven  days'  fight  at  Rich- 
mond, the  Orleans  Princes  returned  to  Europe,  to  account  for 
McClellan's  defeat,  they  referred  to  this  feature,  and  said  that  peo- 
ple in  Europe  could  have  ]io  idea  of  the  effect  of  a  charge  ex- 
tending over  a  length  of  three  miles.  Our  friend,  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  if  present,  could  tell  us  all  about  this.  Often  as  I  witnessed 
this  charge,  I  never  saw  it  fail  to  break  and  carry  down  the  force 
against  which  it  was  directed. 

"If  we  wish  our  country  to  be  the  greatest  in  war  and  in  peace, 
the  first  in  material  progress  and  the  grandest  in  public  spirit 
and  patriotism,  we  must  preserve  a  free  system  of  constitutional 
government.  I  say  to  gentlemen  of  the  North  here  present,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  South,  that  this  is  our  highest  duty  to  our 
country  and  to  humanity.  In  such  a  cause,  we  here  present  are 
fully  prepared  to  cooperate  with  them. 

"On  this  point  I  speak  as  a  Confederate  who  did  not  abandon 
the  contest  till  its  close.  That  they  may  understand  what  sort  of 
a  Confederate  I  was,  I  may  perhaps  repeat,  without  impropriety, 
a  conversation  with  General  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  which  not  long 
since  he  well  remembered.  Just  before  the  surrender  at  Greens- 
boro, I  said  to  him,  'General,  much  has  been  said  about  dying  in 
the  last  ditch  ;  you  have  still  left  with  you  here  fourteen  thousand 
of  as  brave  men  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon ;  let  us  stand  here 
and  fight  the  two  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  thus  show 
to  the  world  how  far  we  can  surpass  the  Thermopyhe  of  the 
Greeks."  He  remained  in  silent  thought  for  some  moments,  as 
if  hesitating,  and  thus  answered :  'General,  if  they  were  all  like 
you  I  would  do  it,  but  there  are  many  young  men  here  who  have 
a  future,  and  I  ought  not  to  sacrifice  their  lives.'  I  then,  and 
sometimes  since,  have  felt,  as  doubtless  many  other  Confederates 
had  done,  a  regret  that  I  had  not  fallen  in  the  last  battle.  I  say 
to  gentlemen  of  the  North,  I  have  not  met  one  North  Carolinian 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  renew  the  war  against  the  United  States. 
We  have  regarded  the  contest  as  finally  settled,  as  after  a  Presi- 
dential election,  the  party  beaten  acquiesce  in  the  result,  and  stand 
by  the  government  of  their  country,  administered  by  one  against 
whom  they  had  voted. 

"It  never  was  pretended  that  men  were  disloyal  to  the  country 
because  they  might  have  voted  for  Greeley  or  Seymour,  or  Scott 
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or  Clay,  unless  they  would  come  forward  and  declare  that  they 
had  been  wrong  and  were  sorry  for  what  tliey  had  done.  While 
as  far  as  I  know,  our  citizens  are  satisfied  that  they  did  right  in 
the  late  war,  but  having  been  beaten,  they  are  willing  to  join  cor- 
dially with  those  to  whom  tliey  were  once  opposed,  in  all  honest 
and  fair  efforts  to  maintain  sound  constitutional  government  and 
the  true  principles  of  American  liberty. 

"As  the  hour  is  late,  gentlemen,  I  conclude  these  remarks  with 
an  expression  of  my  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Charlotte  for  the 
generous  hospitality  they  have  extended  to  those  whose  presence 
they  have  invited." 

There  were  forty-five  Northern  and  Southern  newspapers  rej)- 
resented.  We  have  thus  devoted  many  pages  of  our  Magazine  to 
the  grand  Celebration — by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
ever  held  witliin  the  borders  of  North  Carolina.  We  desire  to 
put  the  main  incidents  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  in  a  shape  suitable  for  the  libraries 
of  the  State. 


THE  MLECRLEimrRG  FATHERS  OF  '75, 


They  are  not  dead,  but  sleeping  ! 


BY    WILL.  LOFTIX   HAKGRAVE. 


l-hey  are  not  dead,  hut  sleeping  ! 
Those  grand  old  sires, 
Whose  glory  now  inspire  ! 
They  live,  in  His  own  keeping, 
To  whom  arose  accepted  incense,  when, 
With  hearts  to  dare  and  do,  or  die  like  raera, 
They  kindled  Freedom's  fires! 

Tlieir  earth.,  alone,  is  sleeping  ! 
They  still  are  here  ! 
To-day,  the  very  air 
We  breathe,  with  hearts  upleaping, 
Is  laden  with  their  presence;  all  around, 
Their  spirits  seem  to  guard  this  sacred  ground, 
With  mingling  praise  and  prayer ! 
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They  are  not  dead,  hut  sleeping! 
To  brightor  skies, 
Away  from  mortal  eyes, — 
While  dust  on  dust  was  heaping, —  | 

They  passed  :  but  still  their  ever-glorious  light  | 

Illumes  tlie  path  of  Honor  and  of  IligJd,  -  i 

Where  Fkeedom  'never  dies  !  f 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  ]May  20th,  1S75. 


Events  in  North  Carolina  in  1765-'6, 


The  third  of  April,  1765,*  was  a  day  of  darkness  for  the  colo- 
nists, for  on  that  day  Willia^i  Tryon  began  his  administration 
as  Governor,  Captain-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Province  of  North  Carolina,  to  which  office  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  King.  Of  all  the  Colonial  Governors  he  is  the  best 
known.  As  long  as  tyranny  is  execrated  and  liberty  is  vigilant- 
ly guarded  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  his  name  and  mem- 
ory will  be  detested.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth;  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  had  been  bred  to  arms,  and  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  British  Army.  He  was 
not  a  great  man  in  any  sense,  but  was  intellectual,  bold,  brave, 
ambitious,  artful,  intriguing  and  overbearing.  There  was  a  good 
deal   of  viciousness  and   deviltrv  mixed  with    the   finer   mate-  r 

rial  of  his  composition.     He  possessed  the  accomplishments  of  | 

a  courtier  of  his  times,  was  of  distinguished  manners,  was   fa-  i 

miliar  with  the  usages  and  customs  of  polite  society,  had  an  in-  | 

sinuating  address  when  it  so  pleased  him,  knew  the  arts  of  flat-  .    | 

tery,  and  could  be  as  soft  and  winning  as  stern,  repellant  and  | 

imperious.     He  is  one  of  those  characters  which  troublous  times  \ 

bring  into  prominence,  and  who  know  too  well  how  to  play  the 
role  of  the  sycophant  and  tyrant  in  turn.     He  came  to  America  I 

thoroughly  imbued  with  the  prejudices,  principles  and  senti-  | 

ments  that  were  held  in  highest  favor  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  | 

and  regarded  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  as  refi'actory  and  stub-  I 

born.    He  came,  therefore,  prepared  to  view  the  people  with  an  I 

*Tbis  is  Wheeler's  date.     Otlier  autlioriiies  place  it  on  July  10th,  ITOo.  f 
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unfriendly  eye,  to  enforce  a  rigorous  authority,  and  to  change  his 
staff  of  office  into  the  sword  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
Vain,  fond  of  display,  giddy  with  promotion,  covetous  of  power, 
without  religious  principles,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  without 
bigotry  or  intolerance,  he  soon  began  to  emulate  the  example -of 
despots,  and  set  up  a  court  in  which  splendor  and  fashion  should 
attract  and  dazzle.  Such  was  the  new  Governor.  What  could 
our  already  sorely  oppressed  and  long-suffering  people  expect 
from  such  an  officer?  Renewed  cruelties,  additional  burdens, 
more  voracious  scoundrelism,  enlarged  demands,  more  vigorous 
persecutions,  more  wide-spread  extortion — such  were  their  anti- 
cipations, and  before  three  years  had  elapsed  the  Governor  had 
brought  out  fully  all  the  bad  points  in  his  character,  and  had 
completeh'  vindicated  the  sagacity  of  the  Indians  in  bestowing 
upon  him  the  soubriquet  of  "The  Great  AVolf  of  North  Carolina." 
The  prediction  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  concerning  Benjamin 
might  describe  His  Excellency  : — "Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a 
wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  his  prey,  and  at  might  he 
shall  divide  his  spoil."  He  was  an  ambidexterous  manager  of 
men  :  he  cajoled  those  who  were  accessible,  and  won  others  of 
higher  metal  through  the  bewitching  charms  of  his  elegant  wife 
and  her  beautiful  and  fascinating  sister.  He  flattered  and  fawn- 
ed upon  the  Assembly  when  necessary  to  gain  his  point,  and  re- 
sorted to  frowns  and  insults  when  a  more  soothing  and  concilia- 
tory course  had  failed. 

Let  us  now  regard  more  particularly^  the  condition  of  the  colo- 
nists and  their  complaints.  We  have  already  shown  you  how 
great  the  burdens  and  grievances  of  the  Dobbs  Government  were, 
and  how  the  Assembh^  remonstrated  bitterly  in  their  address  to 
the  Crown.'^  The  agents  of  the  Lord's  Proprietors  were  a  rapa- 
cious and  corrupt  set,  and  robbed  the  people  habitually.  As  early 
as  175G,  Earl  Granville  (after  whom  one  of  our  best  counties  is 
named)  wrote  to  one  of  his  agents,  Francis  Corbin,  as  follows  : — 
"Great  and  frequeat  complaints  are  transmitted  to  me  of  the  per- 
son-^ you  employ  to  receive  entries  and  make  surveys  in  the  back 
counties.  It  is  their  c:dortions  and  not  the  regular  fees  of  office 
which  is  the  cause  of  clamor  from  my  tenants.     Insinuations  are 


*See  Julj'  number,  page  47. 
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made,  too,  as  if  these  extortions  ivere  connived  at  by  my  agents;  for 
otherwise,  it  is  said,  the}'  could  not  be  committed  so  repeatedly  and 
so  barefacedly.''  An  incident  that  occurred  shows  how  true  the 
charge  was  against  the  agents.  Corbin  lived  some  four  miles  be- 
low^ Edenton.  In  1759,  three  years  after  the  date  of  Earl  Gran- 
ville's letter,  a  small  body  of  men,  numbering  not  more  than  fif- 
teen, from  the  county  of  Halifax,  seized  Corbin  at  his  home  and 
carried  him  to  Entield,  in  Halifax  county,  where  he  was  detained 
until  he  entered  into  a  bond  of  £5,000  (nearly  ?40,000),  with  eight 
securities,  that  he  would  exhibit  his  books,  and  inake  restitution  of 
all  overcJiaryes.  He  failed  to  do  as  promised,  and  brought  suit 
against  four  ot  the  men.  This  greatly  enraged  the  people  of  that 
section,  who  gathered  and  tore  down  the  jail,  after  liberating  the 
prisoners.*  Here  we  have  the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  that 
was  to  break  in  fury  over  the  heads  of  the  dispoilers  after  a  few 
years. 

That  the  officials  of  Governor  Tryon  w^ere  oi  the  same  stamp 
with  those  of  the  Proprietary  Government  may  be  gathered  from 
a  letter  of  the  Governor,  dated  July  4,  1767,  addressed  to  Earl 
Shelburn,  in  which  it  is  stated,  "That  upon  a  medium  the  Sheriffs 
have  embezzled  more  than  onc-hcdf  the  public  moneys,,''  and  that  their 
''arrears  amount  to  £40,000  sterling  (over  $195,000),  not  £5,000 
of  which  (less  than  $25,000;  will  ever  come  into  the  public  treas- 
ury," and  that,  "in  many  instances,  the  Sheriffs  and  their  securi- 
ties are  either  insolvent,  or  have  retreated  out  of  the  province." 
After  pillaging  the  people  to  an  awful  extent,  and  oppressing 
them  through  the  forms  of  law,  the  high  sheriffs,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  collect  fees  and  taxes,  are  found  to  be  utterly  insol- 
vent, their  securities  being  in  a  like  condition,  and  to  have  fled 
the  colon}'.  So  there  was  no  chance  of  indemnity  or  satisfaction. 
This  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the  :i.;sh  days  of  reconstruction, 
when  carpet-bag  sheriffs,  and  some  natives  too,  gave  "straw-secu- 
rities," and  then  vamosed  the  State,  after  stealing  all^they  could, 
leaving  literally  "their  country  for  their  country's  good." 

SOME    IMPORTANT    STATISTICS. 

At  this  time  the  white  population  of  the  Province  was  about 


*From  an  article  in  N.  Y.  lUvnJA,  hastily  prepared  by  the  writer  in  May  last. 
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180,000.  The  slaves  £uid  free  colored  probably  exceeded  20,000, 
but  not  very  much.^  All  free  males  at  the  age  of  b-ixt ecu  and  up- 
ward were  taxable.  The  taxes  imposed  were  simply  unbearable. 
No  people  could  stand  it.  The  wonder  is  that  they  endured  it 
for  a  single  year.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  §350,000.  There 
were  not  30,000  families.  Each  head  was  liable  to  a  poll  tax  of 
about  §12.00  to  be  applied  to  this  debt.  According  to  Governor 
Swain,  the  quit  rents  on  1000  acres  of  land  in  1767,  when  it  would 
be  valued  high  at  SI  per  acre,  amounted  to  $7.50.  The  public 
tax  on  two  polls  (for  each  family)  was  S1.75  ;  the  vestry  tax  §2 — 
in  all  §11.25.  In  18G9,  a  freeholder  would  pay  upon  property  of 
the  same  value  and  upon  one  and  a  half  polls,  but  §3.20.  Before 
the  days  of  Eailroads,  when  the  taxes  in  North  Carolina  were 
very  light,  a  freeholder  would  have  paid  but  one-thirteenth  of  the 
sum  demanded  of  the  Reo;ulator  ninetv  vears  ago.  So  estimates 
Gov.  Swain,  who  was  a  painstaking  analist. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  remember  the  extortionate  fees  and  the 
wide-spread  thieving  of  ofRcials,  and  then  say  if  you  can  that  the 
people  had  no  cause  for  murmuring.  Our  people,  even  since  the 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  upon  them,  know  but 
little  of  taxation  comparatively.  The  people  of  Granville,  Orange 
and  the  upper  counties,  had  a  full  knowledge  in  17G5  and  later. 
But  how  were  these  taxes  met  ?  Of  course  money  w^as  abundant 
and  people  were  rich  in  lands,  stock  and  servants?  Let  us  see. 
Governor  Swain  shows  very  ^satisfactorily  that  it  actually  took 
forty  busJiels  of  wheat  to  fQtch  forty  shUlinys  at  that  time,  (17Go-'8), 
and  to  obtain  this  paltry  price  they  must  ofttimes  haul  it  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  miles.  This  applies  to  the  upper  counties — 
the  scene  of  disturbances  afterwards.  Such  was  the  very  great 
scarcityof  a  circulating  medium  it  was  impossible  almost  for  the 
people  to  pay  their  legitimate  taxes,  much  less  stand  the  extor- 
tion of  corrupt,  roguish  officials.  In  1767,  Chief  Justice  Hasell 
writes  from  Salisbury  to  Gov.  Tryon,  that  there  was  "scarce  any 
specie  circulating.''  And  early  the  next  year,  Gov.  Tryon  writes 
to  Earl  Shelburn,  that  there  was  much  public  distress  caused  by 
the  sale,  under  the  hammer,  of  property  for  taxes,  ruining  the 


*Gov.  Swain  estimates  tlieir  number  at  40,000,  but  this  estimate  must  be  largely 
in  excess. 
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families,  and  failing  often  to  secure  the  desired  amount,  owing  to 
the  great  scarcity  of  money.* 

When  we  take  into  consideration  all  these  facts — the  very 
great  scarcity  of  money,  the  exceeding  low^  price  at  which  pxo- 
duce  of  all  kinds  sold,  the  remoteness  from  market  of  nearly  all 
the  upper  counties,  the  oppressive  and  insufferable  taxation,  the 
peculations  of  officers,  the  unjust  fees  of  lawyers  and  officials,  the 
constant  selling  out  of  the  people  by  sheriffs  and  tax  receivers, 
and  the  ravening  propensities  of  the  Governor,  we  can  readily 
perceive  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Province  was  lamentable  in  the  extreme.  "And  the  Egyp- 
tians made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigor  ;  and  the}^ 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage."  "Therefore,  they 
did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens." 
Since  1754,  when  Gov.  Rowan  was  superseded,  the  hand  of  tyr- 
anny had  been  stretched  out  over  the  colony  to  oppress  the  peo- 
ple. There  had  arisen  new  Kings  over  Egypt  who  knew  not  Jo- 
seph or  his  people.  However  little  money  there  was  ;  however 
small  the  price  of  farm  products  ;  however  poor  the  people,  they 
must  yet  be  forced  to  pay  the  highest  taxes  ever  before  known, 
and  to  bear  unmurmuringly  the  extortion,  frauds  and  thieving 
of  officers.  "Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make 
brick — let  them  gather  for  themselves — yet  not  aught  of  their 
work  shall  be  diminished." 

Is  it  a  matter  for  surprise  that  there  were  deep,  prolonged  mur- 
murings — that  feelings  of  defiance  and  resistance  should  spring 
up  ?  Is  not  the  language  of  the  Assembly  most  natural,  when 
it  complained  that  the  colony  was  "burdened  with  neiu  taxes 
and  impositions^  laid  on  us  without  §ur  privity  or  consent,  and 
against  what  we  esteem  our  inherent  right  and  exclusive  privi- 
lege, OF  IMPOSING  OUR  OWN  TAXES  ?"  Here  is  the  very  utterance 
often  years  later.  In  17G5,  as  well  as  in  1775,  the  stern  cry  of 
the  freeborn  citizens  of  North  Carolina  was  tJutt  taxed iomvithout  re- 
presentation was  tyranny — that  "the  inherent  right  and  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  i?)ij905i??/7/^a.res,"  belonged  to  them.     It  is  in  the 


*North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  Oct.  1859,  p.  300. 
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light  of  these  facts  that  we  are  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
the 

STAMP   ACT 

passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  should  have  caused  such  in- 
tense excitement  throughout  the  Province  of  North  Carolina. 
That  act  levied  direct  taxes  on  the  American  provinces.  It  con- 
tained fifty-five  sections  that  were  extremely  afflictive  and  oner 
ous,  but  the  irrinciple  that  pervaded  it  was  fair  and  wise  in  some 
respects.  But  more  of  this  hereafter.  We  doubt  if  any  bill  that  has 
passed  the  U.  S.  Congress  during  the  war,  or  since  its  close,  was 
so  sweeping  and  comprehensive.  Every  kind  of  instrument  for 
the  sale  of  property,  real  or  personal ;  every  written  evidence  of 
debt,  every  sort  of  paper  used  in  trade,  was  subject  to  heavy  tax- 
ation. All  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  other  published  matter 
were  taxed  excessively.  As  suggested  by  Gov.  Swain,  if  such  a 
tax  were  now  imposed  upon  the  present  periodical  press,  it  would 
"convert  the  newspaper,  almost  a  necessity  of  life,  into  a  luxury, 
to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich."  Wlicn  the  British  statesmen 
passed  that  act  they  knew  partially  the  influence  of  the  press 
in  shaping  public  sentiment  wlien  unfettered.  Milton  had 
already  shaken  the  English-speaking  world  with  the  mightiest 
of  all  prose  compositions,  his  tempestuous,  terrific,  grand  Areo- 
pagitka,  so  strikingly  and  aptly  described  by  Macaulay  in 
that  fine  image — "A  perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold,  stiff  with  gor- 
geous embroidery."  So  sweeping  was  the  law,  even  advertise- 
ments were  taxed  fifty  cents  each  ;  almanacs,  so  useful  to  every 
household,  were  taxed  eight  cents,  and  young  men  who  could  ob- 
tain a  diploma  at  some  college  were  taxed  $10  each.  It  taxed 
knowledge  in  almost  every  form.  We  may  mention  that  in  some 
counties,  Rowan  for  instance,  the  Clerk  charged  $15  for  a  mar- 
riage license.  The  consequence  was  that  such  monstrous  extor- 
tion affected  the  public  morals  in  some  localities. 

We  have  said  that  the  principle  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  not  un- 
wise. We  said  so  because  if  carried  out  faithfully  "it  would  have 
operated  with  comparative  equality  upon  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  maritime  and  more  opulent  districts  would  have 
yielded  much  the  larger  proportion  of  revenue  to  the  royal  ex- 
chequer.   The  merchant,  the  planter,  and  the  capitalist,  would 
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have  been  taxed  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  extent  of  their  opc- 
rafzo?!^.""^  Surely  such  a  principle  of  taxation  is  fair  and  ec[uit- 
able.  The  bill  was  wrong  in  itself  because  it  was  tyrannical  and 
oppressive,  but  its  principle  seems  to  have  been  equal  and  just. 
Under  its  provisions  '"the  poor  would  less  frecjuently  have  felt  the 
pressure,  and  been  touched  with  a  lighter  hand."t 

Our  own  government  regards  this  principle,  and  any  other 
would  be  deemed  unrighteous  and  oppressive.  The  system  that 
prevailed  under  Governor  Tr3-on,  and.  indeed  for  more  than  fifty 
years  before  his  time,  was  very  iniquitous  and  unwise,  for  by  it 
the  poor  man  was  taxed  just  as  much  as  the  rich  man.  "It  was 
unequal  in  its  effect  on  different  sections''  of  the  Province,  ''and 
not  less  unequal  in  its  operation  upon  individuals  in  the  same  sec- 
tion."t  Gov.  Swain  brings  this  out  so  clearly  we  must  quote  at 
large.     He  says  : 

"The  maratime  districts  were  populous  and  wealthy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  interior  ;  the  southwestern  (the  Cape  Fear  section) 
especially,  as  contrasted  with  the  northwestern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince," in  part  the  scene  of  the  Regulation  excitement.  "With  the 
exception  of  a  small  revenue,  derived  from  imported  liquors,  the 
expenses  of  the  government  were  defrayed  by  a  poll  tax.  The 
poorest  man,  not  absolutely  a  pauper,  contributed  the  same  amount 
with  the  richest,  and  in  all  countries,  at  all  times,  the  poor  and 
those  in  moderate  circumstances  constitute  the  great  numerical 
majority."  He  shows  that  the  same  unjust  inequality  extended 
to  quit  rents — that  without  any  regard  to  improvements,  produc- 
tiveness or  situation,  being  near  to  or  remote  from  the  markets, 
the  poor  man  in  Granville  or  Rowan  paid  the  same  tax  exactly  on 
every  hundred  acres  of  land  that  the  rich  man  in  the  Cape  Fear 
and  other  more  thriving  sections  paid.  We  have  already  sup- 
plied the  intelligent  reader  with  certain  statistics  that  will  enable 
him  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  the  Regulator  had  to  contend 
with  in  meeting  his  governmental  obligations.  We  must  men- 
tion one  other  very  significant  fact  pointed  out  by  Governor 
Swain.  The  northern  and  middle  sections  contained  quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  and  yet  they  had  only  one-third  of  the 
representation  in  the  Provincial  Assembly.     "The  expenditure  of 

*Hon.  D.  L.  Swain,     flbid.     tibid. 
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the  public  money  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  population  and  taxa- 
tion."* In  other  words,  "two-thirds  of  the  public  patronage  was- 
dispensed  by  the  representatives  of  one-third  of  the  tax-payers.'"t 
Here  surely  was  a  very  serious  grievance  that  needed  greatly  to- 
be  "regulated." 

Tlie  Stamp  Act,  as  already  mentioned,  created  great  excitement 
through  the  entire  Province.  It  increased  the  burdens  of  the 
people  of  Granville,  Halifax,  Orange,  and  many  other  counties 
who  were  having  their  very  life-blood  sucked  up  by  the  remoise- 
less  cormorants  of  the  law  and  the  unprincipled  and  merciless 
officers  of  the  Crov/n,  but  possibly,  having  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  far  greater  grievances  inflicted  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, they  would  not  have  rebelled  against  Kingly  authority  on 
that  account  alone.  Their  taxes,  it  is  true,  were  overwhelmingly 
grievous — already  more  than  they  could  bear— and  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  to  transport  their  produce  a  long  way  before- 
they  could  find  sale,  and  the  cry  of  the  horse-leech  collectors  was 
forever  ringing  in  their  ears — more  taxes,  more  money,  more  sacri- 
fices, more  extortions — and  yet,  in  no  condition  surely  for  additional 
burdens,  having  no  straw  with  which  to  make  brick,  the  proba- 
bility is  the  Stamp  Act  alone,  unjust  and  unwise  as  it  was,  would 
not  have  driven  them  into  acts  of  tumult  and  defiance.  In  the 
Cape  Fear  section,  where  the  people  had  escajDcd  the  inequalities. 
of  home  legislation,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  high-handed  and 
prolonged  robberies  of  Government  officers,  the  Stamp  Act  was 
like  a  spark  applied  to  tinder.  The  passions  of  the  people  became 
red-hot  at  once,  and  a  very  noble  act  of  heroism  was  performed 
that  reflected  undying  glory  on  the  men  of  that  patriotic  section^ 
and  that  should  be  blazoned  to  the  world  in  letters  of  living  light. 
From  a  capital  address  by  Hon.  George  Davis,  delivered  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  1S55,  we  make  a  few^  extracts.  Speaking  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  he  says : 

"When  the  news  of  its  passage  t  came  across  the  water,  their 
Chevalier  Bayard,  John  Ashe,  was  speaker  of  the  House.  He 
boldly  proclaimed  to  the  Governor  that  he  icould  resist  it  unto- 
death;  and  that  his  people  would  stand  by  him  in  the  sacred  cawv:. 
Did  he  miscalculate  the  spirit  of  the  people  ?  Had  he  read  them 
aright  ?  Let  us  see. 
— . • 

•Governor  Swain,     tibid. 

tThe  Act  received  the  Royal  signatnre  March  2r,th,  176r>. 
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"In  the  first  of  the  year  1766  the  sloop  of  war  Diligence  arrived 
in  the  Cape  Fear,  bringing  the  stamps.  The  proclamation  of 
Governor  Tryon,  announcing  her  arrival  and  directing  all  per- 
sons authorized  to  distribute  them,  apply  to  her  commander,  is 
dated  6th  January  in  that  year.     Now  look  what  shall  happen." 

The  eloquent  speaker  graphically  describes  the  coming  of  the 
vessel,  and  then  continues  : 

"Scarcely  had  the  Stamp  Ship  crossed  the  bar,  when  Colonel 
Waddell  was  watching  her  from  the  bind.  He  sent  a  message  to 
Wilmington  to  his  friend  Colonel  Ashe.  And  as  she  rounded  to 
her  anchor  opposite  the  custom  house  at  Brunswick,  they  stood 
upon  the  shore  with  two  companies  of  friends  and  gallant  yeo- 
men at  their  backs.  Beware  John  Ashe  !  Hugh  Waddell,  take 
heed!  Consider  well,  brave  gentlemen,  the  perilous  issue  that 
you  dare.  Remember  that  armed  resistance  to  the  King's  author- 
ity is  Treason.  In  his  palace,  at  Wilmington,  but  a  few  miles  off, 
the  *  Wolf  of  Carolina'  is  already  chafing  against  you.  And  know 
you  not  that  vonder,  across  the  water,  England  still  keeps  the 
Tower,  the  Traitor's  Gate,  the  Scaffold  and  the  Axe?  Full  well 
they  know.    But 

*They  have  set  their  lives  upon  the  cast, 
And  now  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.' 

By  threats  of  violence  they  intimidate  the  commander  of  the 
sloop,  and  he  promises  not  to  land  the  stamps.  They  seize  the 
vessel's  boat,  and  hoisting  a  mast  and  flag,  mount  it  upon  a  cart, 
and  march  in  triumph  to  Wilmington.  Upon  their  arrival  the 
town  is  illuminated.  Next  day,  with  Colonel  Ashe  at  their  head, 
the  people  go  in  crowds  to  the  Governor's  house,  and  demand  of 
him  James  Houston,  the  Stamp-master.  Upon  his  refusal  to  de- 
liver him,  forthwith  they  set  about  to  bum  the  house  above  his  head. 
Terrified,  the  Governor  at  length  complies,  and  Houston  is  con- 
ducted to  the  market  house,  where  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled people  lie  is  made  to  take  a  solemn  0{dh  never  to  execute  the  duties 
of  Im  office.     Three  glad  hurrahs  ring  through  the  old  market  , 

house,  and  the  Stamp  Act  falls  still-born  in  North  Carolina."  % 

I 

Worthily  and  grandly  done,  ye  men  of  the  Cape  Fear !     All  | 

honor  to  your  memories !  | 

"God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  !"  '  | 

ourely,  all  freemen  will  clap  their  hands  at  such  a  noble  exhi-  I 

bition  of  patriotic  impulse  and  ready  hardihood  !     Surely,  we  all 
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be  right  proud  that  we  are  Xorth  Carolinians!  And  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  the  men  of  Granville,  Orange,  Alamance,  Rowan,  Cum- 
berland and  Guilford  v.-ere  animated  by  as  genuine  a  patriotism 
and  as  true  a  love  of  liberty  when  they  struck  the  "Great  Wolf"' 
on  May  16th,  1771,  and  that  their  grievances  were  a  hundred 
fold  greater  than  those  that  stirred  up  the  brave  men  of  the  Cape 
Fear  to  open  rebellion — to  acts  the  most  "trc.sonable'' — and  to 
threats  the  most  audacious.  The  little  finger  of  oppression  laid 
upon  the  Regulators  was  heavier  far  than  the  whole  arm  of  Par- 
liament and  King  combined  in  the  passage  and  execution  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  We  rejoice  in  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  men 
of  the  Cape  Fear.  We  glory  in  the  names  of  Ashe  and  Waddell, 
as  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  past,  and  they  richly  deserve 
all^praise  for  their  defiance  of  tyranny  on  the  banks  of  the  Cape 
Fear  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1766.  We  believe,  too,  in  our 
very  heart  of  hearts  that  the^Regulators  of  the  Xutbush  and  the 
Eno  and  the  Alamance,  who  had  "fortified  their  courage  with  the 
rampart  of  patience,"  and  had  borne  for  so  long  time 

"The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
*          *          *          *          the  laws  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office ," 

and  had  been  made 

*'To  grmt  and  sweat  under  ti  weary  life," 

behaved  with  as  conspicuous  daring  and  as  high  patriotism,  when 
they  delivered  battle  on  that  fatal  morning  in  1771.  We  may 
copy  the  language  of  Mr.  Davis,  which  he  so  justly  applies  to 
the  men  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  extend  it  to  the  men  of  five  years 
later,  and  say,  "Ah,  gentlemen,  there  were  r(ien  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  those  days."  With  hearts  aglow  at  their  gallant  and  no- 
ble bearing,  and  with  hats  raised  reverently,  we  exclaim — Xoble 
men  of  the  Regulation,  full  of  patriotism  and  valor,  Hail  and 
Farewell ! 

As  North  Carolnians,  let  us  "be  just  and  fear  not,"  and  "let  all 
the  ends"  we  aim  at  "be  our  country's,  our  God's  and  truth's." 

But  before  we.  essay  to  give  some  account  of  the  battle  in  which 
the  Regulators  were  defeated,  we  must,  in  another  number,  give 
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some  incidents  that  marked  their  career  before  they  took  up  arms. 
We  do  not  think  we  can  render  better  service  in  this  department 
than  in  telling  of  the  wrongs  of  our  forefathers,  in  describing  their 
virtues,  and  in  vindicating  their  memories.  T.  B.  K.  - 


COMPANY  O,  3§TH  N.  C.  TROOPS. 


For  nearly  twelve  months  I  have  been  looking  in  every  num- 
ber of  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  for  a  sketch  of  the  38th  N.  C. 
Troops,  and  I  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Editor 
intended  to  pass  over  this  regiment  unnoticed,  but  the  February 
number  brought  me  the  long-looked  for  sketch,  with  which  I  am 
much  pleased.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  statements  are 
as  correct  as  could  be  expected.  There  is,  however,  one  small 
error  which  I  would  correct,  not  because  it  is  a  personal  matter, 
but  because  this  sketch  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  error,  however  small,  should  be  corrected,  so  that  every 
link  in  the  chain  may  serve  as  a  conductor  of  truth. 

In  giving  the  companies  and  officers  of  the  same  composing 
the  regiment,  Col.  Hoke  says:  "Company  G,  'Rocky  Face  Rangers,' 
Alexander  county — G.  W.  Sharpe,  Capt.  1st  Lieutenant,  G.  W. 
Flowers ;  2nd  Lieutenant,  0.  H.  Patterson;  Junior  2nd  Lieutenant, 
J.  W.  Stephenson." 

In  this  he  has  made  two  mistakes,  as  will  appear  from  his  own 
statement,  and  from  the  following  list : 

COMPANY  G,  "rocky  FACE  RANGERS,"  ALEXANDER  COUNTY. 

Captain — Geo.  W.  Sharpe. 
-  1st  Lieutenant — Jno.  E.  Rheim. 

2nd  Lieutenant — Geo.  W.  Flowers. 

Junior  2nd  Lieutenant — Jos.  W.  Stephenson. 

1st  Sergeant,  Wesley  A.  Stephenson  ;  2nd  Sergeant,  Richard  M. 
Sharpe;  3rd  Sergeant,  Jonas  N.  Bradshaw;  4th  Sergeant,  0.  H. 
Patterson ;  5th  Sergeant,  A.  A.  Ilines. 

The  promotions  and  reorganization  of  this  company  are  suffi- 
ciently correct  when  read  in  connection  w^ith  the  above  list. 

Respectfully, 

John  E.  Rheim. 
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THE  ORAWILI^E  GRAYS. 


This  was  the  first  company  from  Granville  that  entered  the 
service.  It  was  mustered  in  on  April  14th,  1861,  with  the  follow^- 
ing  commissioned  officers : 

Captain — George  Worth  am. 

First  Lieutenant — W.  E.  Cannady. 

Second  Lieutenant — J.  B.  Hester. 

Third  Lieutenant — J.  C.  Hester. 

Surgeon — Dr.  P.  W.  Young. 

The  company  was  re-organized  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  March  or 
April,  1862,  with  the  following  officers  :  * 

Captain — A.  Landis,  Jr.,  w. 

First  Lieutenant — J.  C.  Hester,  w. 

Second  Lieutenant — A.  F.  Spencer,  (afterwards  Captain,)  w. 

Third  Lieutenant — G.  M.  Griffin. 

The  following  is  the  roll  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates. K.  stands  for  killed ;  w.  for  wounded,  p.  for  taken  prisoner, 
d.  for  died,  trans,  for  transferred,  and  dis.  for  discharged. 

Nox-CoMMissioNED  Officees  : — First  Sergeant,  A.  AV.  Eowland; 
2nd  Sergeant,  G.  W.  Barnes  :  3rd  Sergeant,  J.  H.  Macon,  k. ;  4th 
Sergeant,  C.  H.  Raney  ;  oth  Sergeant,  J.  H.  Minor,  k. ;  1st.  Cor- 
poral, J.  S.  Wilkerson,  d. ;  2nd  Corporal,  T.  B.  Parham  ;  3rd  Cor- 
poral, W.  T.  Hollow\ay,  k. ;  4th  Corporal,  J.  C.  Culbreth. 

Privates  : — R.  L.  Allen,  k. ;  G.  H.  Allen,  w.;  J.  H.  Barnett,  k. ; 
F.  S.  Beasley,  k. ;  J.  L.  Bell,  k. ;  M.  Blalock ;  D.  Battle,  p. ;  J.  C. 
Battle,  k. ;  W.  K.  Brosius  f  E.  G.  Brodie  p. ;  J'  P.  Cannady ;  J.  F. 
Cannady ;  T.  J.  Crews,  p.  ;  S.  Chandler,  w. ;  J.  Critcher,  d. ;  J. 
Critcher,  dis. ;  J.  Crudup,  k. ;  G.  Daniel,  p. ;  J.  Davis,  dis. ;  J.  Elli- 
son, k. ;  F.  Gregory,  p. ;  C.  Gregory,  w. ;  W.  H.  Gregory,  H.  Gre- 
gory, T.  C.  Hancock,  T.  C.  Hart,  w^ ;  E.  A.  Hart,  w. ;  J.  H.  Har- 
grove, k. ;  Henry  Hart,  dis.;  J.  S.  Hayes,  k. ;  S.  Hobgood,  k. ;  J. 
Hobgood,  w.;  R.  B.  Jones,  k. ;  C.  F.  Kingsbury,  w. ;  E.  Kittrell, 
w. ;  Geo.  Landis,  T.  A.  Langford,  w. ;  J.  S.  Mallory,  d. ;  Loton 
Meadows,  k. ;  Logan  Meadows,  k. ;  L.  P.  Meadows,  k. ;  J.  S.  Mea- 
dows, w. ;  A.  G.  Minor,  k. ;  R.  V.  Minor,  w.;  T.  J.  Minor,  k. ;  Alex. 
Minor,  k. ;  R.  H.  Mitch  el,  k. ;  Robert  Mize,  k. ;  T.  E.  Moss,  w. ;  H. 
C.  McCadden,  H.  D.  E.  Moore,  Jno.  W.  IMoore,  dis. ;  T.  W.  Mc- 
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Clanalian,  dis. ;  Felix  McCann,  k. ;  J.  S.  E.  McGee,  Win.  H.  Nutt, 
p. ;  L.  A.  Paschall,  p.  and  k. ;  R.  S.  Paschall,  trans. ;  J.  Parham, 
k. ;  Sol.  Philpott,  k. ;  S.  P.  Pool,  J.  Robards,  W.  J.  Robards,  J.  H. 
Raney,  d. ;  Geo.  Royster,  w.  (lost  an  arm) ;  Tom  Royster,  w ;  Jim 
Royster,  w. ;  Henry  Russell,  w.;  W.  B.  Shanks,  k.;  Ball  Smith,  w.; 
John  Smith,  Tom  Stone^  w. ;  Wilkens  Stovall,  w.  and  p. ;  W.  S. 

Skinner, Swift,  J.  A.  Satterwhite,  trans. ;  S.  D.  Terr}',  k. ; 

Peter  Thorpe,  R.  W.  Thomason,  A.  J.  Vaughan,  d. ;  G.  W.  Wat- 
son, d. ;  W.  H.  Webb,  p.  and  k. ;  G.  W.  AA'eaver,  James  Wiggins, 
dis. ;  Joe  Wiggins,  dis. ;  C.  H.  Williams,  w. ;  P.  H.  Williams,  d. ; 

Wood,  k. ;  Jno.  W.  York,  S.  T.  Williams,  p. 

Recapitu.Iation: — 91  privates;   13  officers;  killed  30 ;   wounded 
22 ;  died  7  ;  taken  prisoner  0 ;  discharged  6  ;  transferred  2. 


A  IVORTII  CAROLINA  SOY  HERO. 


At  the  Re-union  of  the  Mahone  Brigade  held  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  on  May  10th,  1875,  among  the  speakers  was  Col.  W.  A. 
Stuart,  of  61st  Ya.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  related  the 
following  touching  incident : 

"The  legends  and  histories  of  all  the  ages  tell  of  no  braver  men 
or  more  knightly  achievements  than  you  and  I  have  witnessed 
in  the  army  of  Lee.  We  have  seen  men  in  serried  ranks  march- 
ing amid  the  storm  of  battle  with  countenances  wreathed  in  hap- 
py smiles — with  eyes  beaming — all  aglow  with  delight — hred 
with  the  glory  of  patriotism,  and  anxious  to  die  for  their  coun- 
try's good.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1863,  our  regiment  being  in  position  on  McCarty's 
Farm,  a  boy,  not  more  than  17  years  of  age  at  my  elbow,  was 
struck  b}'  a  minnie  ball  in  his  right  eye  as  he  was  drawing  his 
musket  from  his  shoulder  to  reload.  It  dropped  to  the  ground  ; 
he  raised  his  hand  to  the  death-wound,  and  turning  to  me  said, 
"Major  I'm  killed  ;  tell  my  father  that  my  face  was  to  the  enemy.'' 
It  thrilled  my  very  soul,  and  in  silent  admiration  I  watched  the 
young  hero,  who  felt  the  glory  of  dying  for  his  country,  walk  to 
the  rear. 

"Here  was  patriotism  !  here  was  chivalry !  here  w^as  nobility  of 
soul  that  passed  my  understanding  of  human  nature !  This  in- 
cident has  often  recurred  to  me  and  made  a  more  lasting  im- 
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pression  than  any  observation  of  my  life.     I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  that  sacred  message. 

Comrades,  to-day  I  give  it  in  your  charge,  that  so  sublime  an 
act  of  a  fallen  soldier  maybe  recorded  with  your  history.  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  are  sister  States — sisters  in  community 
of  interest — sisters  now,  in  peace— sisters  then,  in  war — baptized 
at  the  same  altar  with  the  blood  of  their  noblest  sons.  Were  it 
not  such  a  sister  I  sliould  envy  for  my  old  mother,  Virginia,  the 
birthplace  of  the  boy  hero — Private  Wilson  M.  Kher,  of  Company 
"C,"  61st  Virginia  Regiment,  Infantry." 

Young  Kher  was  born  in  Currituck  county.  North  Carolina. 


CEX.  LAXE'S  REPORT  OF    THE  BATTLE  OF  CIIAXCEE- 

EORSVIEEE, 


Head  Quarters  Lane's  Brigade, 

"Camp  Gregg,"  May  11th,  1S63. 

Captain: — On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  my  Brigade 
moved  from  its  position  in  the  second  line  near  Hamilton's,  along 
the  plank  road  in  the  direction  of  Chancellorsville,  and  that  night 
formed  line  of  battle  with  skirmishers  thrown  forward,  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  latter  place. 
Next  morning,  after  the  artillery  fight  on  our  right,  it  was  march- 
ed to  the  plank  road  above  Chancellorsville,  by  the  w^ay  of  Wel- 
ford's  Iron  Forge,  and  then  ordered  to  move  down  the  road  by 
the  flank  while  the  three  lines  of  battle  advanced.  After  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  rapidly  foiling  back,  it  pushed 
forward  with  the  artillery  beyond  the  third  and  second  lines  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  first.  Here  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill  order- 
ed me  (at  dark)  to  deploy  one  regiment  as  skirmishers  across  the 
road,  to  form  line  of  battle  in  rear  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade, 
and  to  push  vigorously  forward — in  other  words  we  were  ordered 
to  make  a  night  attack  and  capture  the  enemy's  batteries  if  pos- 
sible. .Just  then  the  enemy  opened  a  terrific  fire  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  our  batteries.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  I  deploy- 
ed the  33d  N.  C.  T.  forward  as  skirmishers,  and  formed  line  of 
battle  to  the  rear— the  7th  and  37th  to  the  right,  the  18th  and 
28th  to  the  left— the  left  of  the  37th  and  the  right  of  the  IStli 
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resting  on  the  road.  I  had  moved  forward  the  ISth  and  2Sth  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  line  of  skirmishers,  and  was  about 
to  move  the  7th  and  37th  to  a  corresponding  position  before  or-  i 

dering  the  whole  line  forward,  when  Lt.  Col.  Smith  of  a  Pennsyh  | 

vania  regiment  entered  our  lines  with  a  white  flag,  and  wished  ? 

to  know  if  we  were  Confederates  or  Union  troops.  Considering  this 
as  an  illegitimate  use  of  the  white  flag,  as  he  expressly  stated  it 
was  not  his  object  to  surrender,  and  not  wishing  to  let  him  return,  I  ^ 

sent  Lieut.  Lane  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  to  know  what  I  should  do. 
Our  skirmishers  on  the  right  soon  after  fired  upon  a  few  of  the 
enemy  who  had  approached  tolerabh'  near,  and  a  few  random 
shots  were  fired  by  the  7th  and  37th  regiments  without  orders, 
which  appears  to  have  drawn  the  enemy's  artillery  and  infantry 
fire.  I  understand  from  the  official  report  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  ISth  N  C.  T.,  that  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  Staff  and  cou- 
riers, were  in  the  road  in  advance  of  them  at  the  time,  and  to 
avoid  the  enemy's  fire  some  of  them  dashed  into  the  woods  over 
the  18th  regiment,  which  fired  into  them,  mistaking  them  in  the 
dark  for  the  enemy's  cavalry.  After  this  unfortunate  mistake,  I 
received  information  that  a  body  of  troops  was  moving  on  our 
right.  I  at  once  sent  Lt.  Emack  and  four  men  to  reconnoitre, 
and  they  soon  returned  with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  v.'hich  had 
thrown  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  This  regiment  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Smith 
who  had  commenced  to  remonstrate  with  me  for  allowing  it  to  I 

be  captured  while  he  was  in  my  lines  with  a  white  flag,  when 
the  enemy's  artillery  opened  upon  us  again.  I  at  once  sent  the 
regiment  to  tlie  rear  under  Captain  Young — his  company  having  \ 

been  detailed  as  a  guard — and  turned  Lieut.  Col.  Smith  over  to 
Captain  Adams,  signal  officer,  to  be  taken  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill. 

Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  being  wounded,  the  night  attack  was  not  made 
as  at  first  contemplated.  I  vrithdrew  the  left  wing  of  the  33rd, 
which  formed  on  the  rightof  the  7th  and  extended  our  line  still 
further  to  the  right  with  the  ISth  and  2Sth  regiments— the 
rightof  the*2Sth  resting  on  a  road  running  obliquely  to  the  plank 
road,  with  two  of  its  companies  broken  back  to  guard  against 
a  flank  movement. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  that  night,  the  enemy  could 
be  heard  marshalling  their  troops  along  our  whole  front,  while 
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their  artillery  was  rumbling  up  the  road  on  our  right.  Soon  af- 
ter their  artillery  opened  right  and  left,  and  Sickles'  command 
rushed  upon  us  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheering.  They  were 
driven  back  on  the  left  by  our  skirmishers,  but  the  fight  was 
more  stubborn  on  the  right,  which  was  the  main  paint  of  aiiacL 
The  ISth,  2Sth  and  left  wing  of  the  33d  engaged  them  there  and 
gallantly  drove  them  back,  although  they  had  outflanked  us  and 
encountered  the  two  right  companies  of  the  2Sth,  which  had 
been  deflected  in  anticipation  of  such  a  movement.  A  subse- 
quent attack  made  about  half  an  hour  later  was  similarly  repulsed. 
The  2Sth  captured  a  Staff  Officer,  the  colors  of  the  3d  Maine  Vol- 
unteers w^ere  taken  by  Captain  Clark's  Company  of  the  same  reg- 
iment. The  18th  also  captured  an  aid  to  Gen.  Williams.  A 
number  of  field  and  company  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
were  captured  along  our  whole  line.  After  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, Gen.  McGowan  was  ordered  forward  with  his  brigade,  and 
took  position  on  our  right. 

On  Sunday  morning  about  sunrise  the  whole  brigade  was 
wheeled  a  little  to  the  left  that  the  line  might  be  perpendicular 
to  the  plank  road,  and  then,  in  obedience  to  orders,  moved  gal- 
lantly forward  with  shouts,  driving  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and 
handsomely  charging  and  carrying  their  breastworks.  The  left 
of  the  37th  passed  entirely  over  the  works,  capturing  a  number 
of  prisoners,  and  the  gallant  old  7th  eclipsed  all  of  its  former 
glories. 

These  works  were  on  a  hill  commanded  by  the  Chancellorsville 
hill  which  was  fortified  with  a  line  of  earth-works  for  twenty- 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  running  nearly  parallel  to  our  position 
and  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  yards,  distant,  with 
•a  stream  of  water  intervening.  As  soon  as  we  had  dislodged 
their  infantry,  these  guns  with  others  opened  a  murderous  fire  of 
shell,  grape  and  canister  upon  us,  a  fresh  column  of  their  infan- 
try was  thrown  against  us,  and  with  our  right  flank  completely 
turned,  we  were  forced  to  fall  back  with  the  loss  oi  ahoui  one-third 
of  the  command. 

The  28th  regiment,  commanded  by  its  gallant  young  Colonel, 
Lowe,  fell  back  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  was  ordered  to  give  as- 
sistance wherever  needed,  while  I  superintended  the  reforming 
of  the  rest  of  the  brio^ade  still  further  to  the  rear.     Colonel  Lowe 
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informs  me  that  the. 28th  behaved  well  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  day — that  it  made  two  more  charges  under  the  heavy 
artillery  firing,  and  was  led  in  each  by  Maj.  Gen.  Stuart. 

As  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  brigade  was  reformed  and  replenish- 
ed with  ammunition,  they  were  taken  back  into  the  woods  to  the 
left  of  the  plank-road  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Colquitt's  command, 
which  was  then  nearly  out  of  ammunition.  The  woods  which 
we  entered  were  on  fire — the  heat  was  excessive;  the  smoke  aris- 
ing from  burning  blankets,  oil-cloths,  etc.,  very  offensive  ;  the 
dead  and  dying  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  on  all  sides  envel- 
oped in  flames  ;  the  ground  on  which  we  formed  was  so  hot  as  at 
first  to  be  disagreeable  to  our  feet.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
the  men  took  their  positions  without  a  murmur,  notwithstand- 
ing their  previous  hard  marching,  desperate  fighting  and  sleep- 
less nights,  remained  under  arms  again  the  whole  of  Sunday 
night  in  the  front  line  while  heavy  skirmishing  was  going  on. 

Never  have  I  seen  men  fight  more  gallantly  and  bear  fatigue 
and  hardship  more  cheerfully.  I  shall  always  feel  proud  of  the 
noble  bearing  of  my  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Chancellors ville,  the 
bloodiest  in  which  it  has  ever  taken  part — when  the  33d  dis- 
charged its  duties  so  w^ell  as  skirmishers,  and  with  ISth  and  28th 
gallantly  repulsed  two  night  attacks  made  by  vastly  superior 
numbers,  and  when  the  Ttli  and  37th  vied  with  each  other  as  to 
who  should  first  drive  the  vandals  from  their  works. 

Its  gallantry  has  cost  it  many  noble  sacrifices,  and  we  arecalled 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  our  bravest  spirits.  The  fear- 
less Purdie  was  killed  while  urging  forward  his  men  ;  the  gentle 
but  gallant  Hill  after  the  works  had  been  taken,  and  Johnnie 
Young,  a  mere  boy  not  yet  eighteen  but  a  brave  and  efficient 
captain,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  company.  Captain  Kerr,  Lieu- 
tenants Campbell,  Bolick,  Emack,  Weaver,  Bouchelle,  Babb,  Cal- 
lais  and  Ragin,  all  fell  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  also 
did  J.  Hooker  Lane  of  Co.  E,  5th  Ya.  Cavalry,  who  at  the  time 
was  acting  as  my  volunteer  aid. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  behavior  of  the  officers 
of  this  brigade.  Col.  Barbour,  though  wounded,  was  from  time 
to  time  with  his  command  giving  all  the  assistance  he  could. 
Maj.  Morris,  wounded  in  the  foot,  left  the  hospital  on  horseback, 
and  assisted  in  reforming  his  regiment.     Maj.  Maghew,  after  the 
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left  wing  of  the  33d  was  withdrawn,  and  Lieut.  CoL  Cowan  was 
wounded,  gallantly  commanded  the  skirmishers  in  the  night  at- 
tack, was  wounded  in  the  charge  the  next  day,  and  is  now 
thought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lieut.  Col.  Speer  was 
wounded  in  one  of  the  night  attacks,  and  Colonels  xVvery  and 
Haywood,  Lieut.  Cols.  George  and  Ashcraft,  and  Major  Davidson, 
in  the  charge  Sunday  morning.  After  the  loss  of  so  many  field 
officers,  Major  Barry  and  Captains  Harris,  Saunders,  Brown  and 
Nicholson  rendered  me  great  assistance.  Capt.  Saunders,  in  his 
official  report,  calls  special  attention  to  the  efficiency  of  Lieuten- 
ants E.  Price  and  J.  L.  Farrow  of  the  33d  regiment. 

Lieutenant  Bryan,  Ordnance  Officer,  and  Lieut.  Nicholson,  Bri- 
gade Inspector,  discharged  their  duties  well,  though  the  latter 
had  but  few  "stragglers*'  and  no  '"skulkers"  to  drive  forward  that 
I  have  yet  heard  of  I  am  specially  indebted  to  my  aid-de-camp 
Lieut.  0.  Lane,  and  to  one  of  my  couriers,  Geo.  E.  Barringer,  for 
the  great  assistance  rendered  me.  They  both  bore  themselves 
well  under  the  hottest  fires.  My  other  courier  was  a  poltroon 
and  has  been  sent  back  to  his  regiment. 

The  brigade  loss  is  twelve  (12)  commissioned  officers  killed, 
fifty-nine  (59)  wounded  and  one  (1)  missing ;  one  hundred  and 
forty  nine  (149)  enlisted  men  killed,  five  hundred  and  sixty-s^ven 
(567)  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  (121)  missing, 
making  an  aggregate  of  nine  hundred  and  nine  (900). 

Respectfully, 

James  H.  Lane, 
Brig.  General. 

Captain  R.  H.  Finney,  A.  A.  G. 


EVIDEXCES  OF    THE    :TIECKLE\BLRG    DECXARATIOX. 


BY   JOHNSTONE    JONES. 


It  is  well  known  that  grave  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  truth 
of  the  fomiliar  story  that  ^Vfecklenburg  county  renounced  its  al- 
legiance to  King  George  III  in  the  year  1775.  By  some  histo- 
rians the  fact  is  absolutely  denied  ;  others  would  qualify  it,  and 
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strip  it  of  its  chief  glory.  Ingenious  writers  are  industriously 
laboring  to  strengthen  the  doubts  which  have  been  implanted  in 
the  public  mind.    Men  who  love  North  Carolina  should  be  equally  ^ 

industrious  in  the  work  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  an;  -. 

nals,  and  vindicating  our  claim  to  high  historical  distinction 
among  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  This  is  a  duty  which 
sons  of  the  Old  North  State  should  delight  to  perform  ;  and  in  my 
humble  way  I  propose  to  do  my  share  of  it. 

The  coiitroversy  concerning  the  disputed  event  involves  these 
main  questions  :  ^Vas  there  ever  any  formal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county  ?  If  so,  on  what 
-day  was  that  declaration  made  ?  And  are  the  Eesolves,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
genuine  and  authentic  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  and  second  of  these  questions 
have  no  dependence  whatever  upon  the  third  ;  and  therefore  they 
should  be  disposed  of  before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  last.  If  the  first  be  decided  in  the  negative,  the  second  and 
third  need  not  be  considered  at  all :  for  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  declaration  is  to  affix  the  brand  of  falsity  to  the  Resolves  in 
dispute,  irrevocably  and  forever.  But,  of  course,  the  converse  of 
this  is  not  true,  that  if  the  document  in  c^uestion  be  spurious  or 
apocryphal  there  could  have  been  no  declaration  of  independence.  j 

Then,  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  case,  these 
leading  questions  should  be  kept  apart;  and  all  minor  questions 
should  be  considered  subjectively  to  them.     Any  other  mode  of  i 

proceeding  with  the  investigation  is  almost  certain  to  breed  con-  *' 

fusion   and   doubt.     Nothing  short  of  calm,  logical  reasoning,  | 

founded  upon  well-attested  or  indisputable  facts  can  establish  the  5 

truth  of  this  matter.  .         ^  '  { 

Since  1819,  an  abundance  of  evidenco  has  been  produced  on  ' 

this  subject.     Why,  then,  should  doubts  still  exist  concerning  it?  I 

The  fact  is  certainh'  there — and  why  can  it  not  be  made  as  appa-  \ 

rent  as  the  most  skeptical  would  have  it?     'Truth,''  as  has  been  J 

well  said  by  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  laws  of  evidence,  '"is  { 

necessarily  consistent  with  itself;  in  other  words,  all  facts  which  ^ 

really  did  happen,  did  actually  consist  and  agree  with  each  other."  | 

If,  therefore,  we  fail  to  discover  truth,  either  there  is  lack  of  evi-  | 

.  dence,  or  fatal  incongruitv  in  that  which  we  have  ;  or  else,  our  - 
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knowledge  of  the  testimony  which  is  adduced  is  incomplete,  su- 
perficial or  hopelessly  confused.  The  doubts  concerning  the  fact 
in  question  arisp,  it  seems  to  me,  from  a  hasty,  inaccurate,  and 
ill-judging  examination  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  transaction 
by  those  who  witnessed  it,  rather  than  from  any  insufficiency, 
incompleteness,  or  innate  weakness  in  the  evidence  itself.  And 
let  it  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fact  that  some  very  intelli- 
gent men  disbelieve  this  story,  is  no  argument  against  its  gen- 
uineness. Individuals  may  be  found  in  every  walk  of  life  who 
cannot  or  will  not  perceive  wliat  is  quite  apparent  to  every- 
body else.  Some  persons  cannot  see  the  stars,  numberless  and 
magnificent  as  they  are.  Does  that  prove  that  the  stars  do  not 
shine  ?  Does  it  not  rather  indicate  near-sightedness  or  blindness 
in  the  spectator?  And  if  there  be  any  who  do  not  perceive  the 
brilliant  gem  of  truth  which  adorns  Mecklenburg's  coronet,  may 
it  not  be  because  they  do  not  view  it  with  that  keenness  of  vision, 
that  long  sightedness,  with  which  they  are  wont  to  contemplate 
other  historical  facts  ? 

There  are  three  distinct  propositions  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
establish.     They  are  as  follows  : 

I.  That  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county  did  declare  them- 
selves independent  of  the  British  Crown  anterior  to  the  National 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

II.  That  this  declaration  was  made  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1775. 

III.  That  the  document  published  in  the  Baleigh  Register  of 
April  30,  1S19,  and  purporting  to  be  the  manifesto  promulgated 
in  Charlotte  on  May  20,  1775,  is  genuine  and  authentic. 

The  truth  of  these  several  propositions  I  shall  aim  to  show  by 
the  traditions  of  Mecklen])urg  ;  by  the  direct,  positive  testimony 
of  eye  witnesses,  by  contemporaneous  publications ;  by  the  intrin- 
sic characteristics  or  internal  evidences  of  the  document  itself, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  historical  truth  ;  and  by  a  variety  of 
auxiliary  evidence. 

In  subordination  to  these  leading  propositions,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  prove  certain  minor  allegations,  to-wit :  That  the  witnesses  who 
are  relied  upon  to  prove  the  transaction  are  entitled  to  full  cre- 
dence ;  that  the  story  as  told  by  the  various  witnesses  is  substan- 
tially the  same ;  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  these  men 
could  not  possibly  have  met  together  in  mistake ;  that  the  undo- 
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signed  coincidences  of  the  testimony  exclude  the  possibility  of 
fraud,  or  contrivance,  or  conbinations  among  the  witnesses ; 
that  the  story  we  now  have  is  the  same  which  has  prevailed  ever 
since  the  Revolution  ;  that  the  Resolutions  of  May  31st,  177o, 
were  the  natural  sequence  of  a  previous  declaration;  and  that 
the  "Davie  copy"  of  the  Resolves  of  the  20th  was  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  paper  from  the  ''McKnitt  copy,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819,  April  30. 

I.  Ihere  is  satUJadory  evidence  that  the  citizens  of  Mecldenhurg  de- 
clared themselves  independent  of  the  British  Crown  anterior  to  the  Na- 
tional Declaration. 

The  fact  stated  in  this  proposition  is  commonly  believed  among 
-the  people  of  North  Carolina  generally,  but  particularly  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hornet's  Xest  region  of  the  State.  This 
belief  is  universal ;  it  is  confined  to  no  particular  families,  classes, 
sects  or  parties.  All  alike  share  in  it.  The  educated  and  the 
uneducated,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Within 
the  bounds  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  surrounding  counties  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  citizen  of  mature  age,  sound  intellect,  and  to 
the  manor  born,  who  has  not  heard  this  old  and  cherished  story 
from  the  lips  of  some  venerable  sire  or  matron  of  the  land,  and 
believed  in  it.  But  this  tradition  is  not  confined  to  the  people 
of  that  section-  It  is  rife  among  the  descendants  of  such  of  the 
Mecklenburg  patriots  who  emigrated  to  other  States  soon  after 
the  Revolution.  It  is  universally  believed  at  this  day  among  the 
sons  of  Mecklenburg  wherever  they  may  ])e.  They  did  not  hear 
of  this  bold  deed  of  their  ancestry  from  newspapers,  nor  cri- 
tics, nor  historians :  they  know  it  as  a  fire-side  tale  ;  it  has 
been  transmitted  to  them  from  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
They  have  heard  it  talked  of  around  the  hearthstone  and  the 
board  ;  with  it  are  connected  many  family  traditions  ;  the  "  Twen- 
tieth of  May  "  is  a  household  word  among  them,  and  nothing  can 
shake  their  deep-rooted  convictions  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story. 
One  might  as  well  attempt  to  turn  the  flow  of  their  own  broad 
and  beautiful  river,  the  noble  Catawba,  as  to  change  the  current 
of  their  opinions  and  beliefs  in  respect  to  this  act  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

In  many  w^ays  has  the  deep,  abidiog  faith  of  the  community 
in  this  tradition  been  evinced.     It  has  been  shown  in  anniversary^ 
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celebrations  of  the  20tli  of  May  ;  in  the  observance  of  the  day  as 
a  holiday  ;  in  the  selection  of  it  as  a  time  for  conventions,  public 
meetings  and  pic-nics  ;  in  the  inscription  of  that  date  upon  ban- 
ners, and  mottoes  and  tombstones ;  in  the  naming  of  babies  who 
had  the  good  luck  to  be  born  on  a  20th  of  May  ;  in  the  formation 
Monumental  Associations  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of 
of  the  event  which  has  made  that  day  so  famous  ;  and  in  the  recent 
glorious  Centennial  Celebration.  For  many  years  the  day  so 
magnificently  signalized  on  that  occasion,  has  been  observed  in 
Mecklenburg  as  a  kind  of  holiday — a  time  for  military  and  fire- 
men parades,  for  pic-nics,  barbecues,  neighborhood  gatherings, 
and  public  assemblages  of  various  sorts.  -  Many  celebrations  of 
the  event  have  taken  place.  There  were  grand  demonstrations 
in  Charlotte  in  1825,  in  1835,  and  in  1857,  each  of  which  was  at- 
tended by  large  and  enthusiastic  assemblages  of  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  1842  an  association  was  formed  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  monument,  to  commemorate  the  Declaration. 
The  fither  of  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Charlotte,  was 
w^hen  he  was  a  baby  nick-named  by  his  father  "Independence," 
because  he  was  born  on  the  20th  of  May,  (1787) :  mark  that  date, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  the  father  of  the  baby  dubbed  "  Indepen- 
dence" in  1787  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration.  On  the  head- 
stone of  the  grave  of  the  Reverend  Humphrey  Hunter,  at  Steele 
Creek,  is  recorded  an  epitaph  containing  this  sentence  :  "  He  was 
one  of  those  who  early  promoted  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Meck- 
lenburg county,  May  20th,  1775,  and  subsequently  bore  an  active 
part  in  securing  the  independence  of  his  country."  Let  it  be  here 
remarked  that  an  apocnjplial  tale  would  hardly  have  been  incor- 
porated in  an  epitaph.  Legends  are  not  commonly  found  on  tomb- 
stones. Not  only  Mecklenburg,  but  the  whole  State  has  faith  in 
this  tradition.  The  General  Assembly  took  the  subject  in  hand  in 
1831.  In  1835,  the  Resolutions  of  the  20th  of  May  were  ordered 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  Legislature  incorpora- 
ted the  Monumental  Association  above  alluded  to.  The  secession 
convention  of  18G1  met  on  the  20th  of  May.  Some  of  the  flags 
carried  by  North  Carolina  troops  in  the  late  war  bore  the  signifi- 
cant inscription  "  May  20th,  1775.  May  20th,  1861."  In  many 
other  ways  might  the  convictions  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  in 
respect  to  this  subject  be  demonstrated  ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
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to  show  how  strong  and  how  universal  is  this  belief  among  our 
people. 

Next,  it  is  pertinent  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  enquire 
somewhat  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  tradition.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  did  not  become  rife  in  the  country  until  long 
years  after  the  alleged  transaction^  its  strongest  foundations  would 
be  torn  away,  and  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  that  the  very  same  story  has  prevailed  among 
citizens  of  Mecklenburg  ever  since  the  Revolution;  and,  there- 
fore, the  tradition  comes  to  us  in  an  unbroken  and  coherent 
shape  from  its  original  source,  and  must  have  absolute  truth  for 
its  foundation.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  might  be  some  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  story  was  fabricated  at  some  date  subse- 
quent to  the  war  for  independence.  To  this  end  I  will  trace  the  tra- 
dition back  step  by  ste])  as  far  as  the  evidence  will  carry  us. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  tradition  has  prevailed  continu- 
ously since  1824.  Well,  we  begin  our  ascent  up  the  stream  of 
time,  from  1824.  On  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year,  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing held  at  Hopewell  Church,  in  Mecklenburg,  Dr.  Moses  W. 
Alexander,  a  citizen  of  that  county,  delivered  an  oration  in  which 
after  describing  the  events  of  the  10th  and  20th  of  May,  1775, 
he  remarked  :  "These  are  transactions  with  which  you,  together 
with  the  citizens  of  the  neighboring  counties,  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar;  that  have  been  the  frequent  topics  of  conversation  among 
us  for  fift}'  years.  These  wxre  the  proceedings  of  our  fathers,  our 
relations,  and  fellow-citizens,  every  individual  of  whom  has  de- 
scended to  the  tomb — but  these  are  their  living  deeds  of  patriot- 
ism," (fee. 

This  statement  certainly  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander was  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  :  he  went  to  his  grave 
mth  an  unsullied  name ;  he  was  an  entirely  credible  witness.  If 
then  he  spoke  the  truth,  this  important  fact  is  established  beyond 
all  question — that  "the  events  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1775'' 
were  fire-side  topics  among  the  people  of  that  section /rom  1775  to 
1824,  and  for  thirty-five  years  before  any  newspaper  publication 
thereof,  the  first  publication  of  the  facts  having  been  made  in  the 
Raleigh  Minerva  in  1809.  It  proves  also  that  the  Declaration  was 
believed  in  by  persons  who  mingled  in  social  intercourse  v/ith  some 
of  the  very  men  who  promulgated  it,  or  witnessed  its  promulga- 
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tion,  some  of  wliom  were  living  at  the  time  this  oration  was  de- 
livered. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Alexander  is  corroborated  by  a 
statement  from  Mrs.  D.  A.  Daugherty,  a  grand-neice  of  Captain 
Jack,  and  now  residing  at  Jonesville,  N.  C.  She  is  a  woman  of 
good  character ;  and  though  far  advanced  in  years,  her  mental 
faculties  are  still  unimpaired.  In  a  recent  letter  appearing  in  the 
public  prints,  she  says  that  she  spent  her  earlier  years  in  a  cer- 
tain homestead,  the  dwelling  place  of  Capt.  James  Jack,  "where 
from  time  to  time  members  of  a  large  family  connection  would 
gather  in,  and  of  course  the  stirring  events  of  thepast,  were  often 
discussed.  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  the  names  of  its  sign- 
ers, the  burning  of  the  original  paper  in  Dr.  Alexander's  house,  the 
famous  ride  of  Capt.  Jack  to  Phihidelphia,  were  so  familiar  and 
often  repeated,  that  it  seems  strange  to  one  who  mingled  in  the 
times  and  scenes  close  following  these  events  that  there  could  re- 
main a  doubt  about  their  authenticity." 

Going  back  a  step  farther,  we  find  that  Mr.  D.  G.  Stinson,  a  gen- 
tleman now  more  than  SO  years  of  age,  in  1813,  when  a  student 
in  the  Academy  of  the  Etv.  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Providence,  Mecklen- 
burg, heard  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
at  that  place,  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
peDce  on  the  20th  of  May,  1775.  This  occurred  six  years  prior 
to  the  publication  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  which  first  gave  a  start 
to  this  controversy. 

In  the  Raleigh  Minerva  of  August  10,  1809,  there  appeared  an 
extract  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Academy  of  Rev.  Sam'l 
C.  Caldwell,  at  Sugar  Creek,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1809.  The  ora- 
tor was  a  pupil  at  this  school.  Two  persons,  Messrs.  Alex.  Cald- 
well and  D.  G.  Stinson,  now  living,  were  present  and  heard  this 
address.  Mr.  Stinson  thinks  the  speaker  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Wallis,  of  Providence.  The  youthful  rhetorician,  after  alluding 
in  glowing  terms  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States  under  Re- 
publican institutions,  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"But,  fellow  citizens,  to  compress  our  view,  let  us  limit  our  re- 
trospect to  the  bounds  of  our  own  country.  If,  with  propriety, 
Boston  has  been  designated  as  the  cradle  of  x\merican  Independ- 
ence, MecJdcnburg  can  boast  the  energies  of  Manhood;-— the  matu- 
rity of  riper  years  ; — and  the  Town  of  Charlotte  must  with  pro/u- 
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inent  merit  bear  the  palm  of  making  the  first  effectual  effort  in 
wresting  from  the  British  crown  her  fairest  diamond  which  now 
shines  with  resplendent  lustre  in  the  sacred  which  enshrines 
the  brow  of  the  Godde^ss  of  American  Independence.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  1775,  a  day  sacredly  exalting  to  every  ^lecklenburg  bo- 
som, 'two  delegates  duly  authorized  from  each  military  company 
in  this  county,'  met  in  Charlotte : — After  a  cool  and  deliberate  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  and  extent  of  our  differences  with  Great 
Britain,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  probable  results,  pledging  their 
all  in  support  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  they  solemnly  entered 
into  and  published  a  full  and  determined  Declaration  of  Independence, 
renouncing  forever  ail  allegiance,  dependence  on,  or  connection 
with  Great  Britain  ;  and  taking  a  view  of  the  probable  results, 
dissolved  all  judicial  and  military  establishments,  emanating 
from  the  British  crown  ;  and  establishing  others  on  principles 
correspondent  with  their  Declaration  which  went  into  immediate 
operation.  All  of  which  were  transmitted  to  Congress  by  express 
and  probably  expedited  the  General  Declaration  of  Independence. 
May  we  ever  act  worthy  of  such  predecessors  !" 

The  value  of  this  school-boy  oration  cannot  be  too  highly  es- 
timated. It  is  a  piece  of  evidence  which  is  conclusive  on  several 
points ;  but  I  introduce  it  here  simply  to  show  that  this  "full  and 
determined  Declaration  of  Independence"  was  not  a  novelty  at  that 
day  and  among  that  people.  The  boy  of  course  obtained  his 
knowledge  from  the  people  among  whom  he  lived — among  whom 
he  was  born  and  raised.  He  could  not  have  got  his  information 
from  any  book  or  newspaper,  for  there  was  no  known  publication 
of  the  transaction,  which  he  so  forcibly  described,  in  existence  at 
that  time ;  it  was  not  until  1819,  ten  years  after,  that  a  narrative 
of  the  event  was  published.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  reached 
that  the  boy  drew^  his  inspiration  from  the  community  in  which 
.  he  lived,  and  not  from  any  foreign  source ;  and  therefore  the 
story  he  related  was  not  a  novel  thing  to  the  audience  whom  he 
addressed.  But  thirty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events  he  described,  and  there  were  at  the  time  he 
spoke  living  in  the  country  numbers  of  persons  who  as  actors  or 
spectators  had  participated  in  the  transaction.  Bear  in  mind 
that  there  was  at  this  time  no  controversy  about  the  Declaration, 
no  publication  of  it,  no  newspaper  or  historical  account  of  it,  and 
the  alleged  fabrication  of  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  or  of  his  son 
Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt,  had  not  been  brought  to  light. 

The  next  date  we  reach  in  pursuing  this  line  of  argument  is 
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the  winter  of  1778-79.  In  a  manuscript,  written  July  13,  1824, 
b}'  Adam  Brevard,  a  brother  of  the  famous  Dr.  Ephriam  Brevard, 
and  found  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Davidson,  of  Quincy,  Florida,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Sovthcni  Home  of  July  5,  1875,  occurs  this  statement 
— that  in  the  winter  of  1778-79,  he,  Adam  Brevard,  was  once  in 
company  with  a  number  of  the  higher  officers  and  members  of 
Congress,  General  Charles  Lee  and  Tom  Payne  being  among 
them  ;  and  that  "the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Mecklen- 
burg county,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,"  became  a  topic  of 
conversation.  This  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  to 
■piove  ih^t  the  vrnj  same  storij  wJtich  we  now  have  has  prevailed  ever 
since  the  Revolution  ;  and^  therefore,  the  tradition  comes  to  us  of  this  gen- 
eration in  an  unbroken  and  coherent  shape  from  its  original  sources, 
and  must  have  absolute  truth  for  its  foundation  ;  which  proof  excludes 
the  possibility  of  subsequent  fabrication  or  contrivance. 

To  recapitulate,  the  links  in  this  chainare:  1.  The  conversation 
participated  in  by  Adam  Brevard  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
of  1778-'79.  2.  The  oration  of  vounc:  Wallis  at  Suojar  Creek 
Academy  in  1809.  3.  The  statement  made  by  John  McKnitt 
Alexander  at  Providence  in  1813.  4.  The  assertions  of  Dr.  M. 
W.  Alexander  in  1824,  as  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Dougherty. 

What  are  the  fa'.ts  as  developed  by  the  traditions  ?  They  are 
these:  That  on  the  19th  of  May,  1775,  two  delegates  duly  au- 
thorized from  each  military  company  in  Mecklenburg  countv 
met  in  Charlotte  Town,  and  after  due  deliberation  the\^  solemnly 
entered  into  and  promulgated  a  full  and  determined  declaration 
of  Independence,  renouncing  forever  all  allegiance  to,  dependenc  e 
on,  or  connection  with  Great  Britain  ;  that  this  Declaration  w^as 
read  to  a  great  public  gathering  of  the  people  the  next  day ;  and 
that  an  independent  judicial  and  military  system  for  the  county 
was  established  on  principles  correspondent  with  this  Declaration. 

That  is  the  deep-rooted,  universal  conviction  among  our  people ; 
and  for  a  hundred  years  they  have  acquiesced  in  the  reality  of 
the  transaction.  The  deed  has  been  held  in  memory  continuous- 
ly and  uninterruptedly  since  its  enactment.  What  then?  Are 
we  not  bound  as  reasonable  creatures  to  acknowdedge  its  truth, 
or  tear  up  a  conviction  which  for  a  century  has  been  firmly  rooted 
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in  the  minds  of  a  whole  people,  whom  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose could  rest  under  a  delusion  in  regard  to  a  grand  public 
event  which  occurred  in  their  own  county,  but  a  few  generations 
ago,  and  in  which  their  own  immediate  ancestry  were  concerned  ? 

Here  we  have  a  story  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  a  stream 
of  tradition  flowmg  through  a  century  of  years — how  could  it 
have  originated,  save  in  the  fountains  of  Truth  itself?  How 
could  it  begin,  or  prevail  at  all,  without  foundation  in  fact  ?  It 
must  be  admitted  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  absolute  con- 
victions at  bottom,  could  have  sustained  this  story  so  long. 

One  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people 
of  Mecklenburg,  must  know  that  a  myth  or  a  fable  could  never 
have  seized  upon  their  minds  and  hearts  as  this  20th  of  May  act 
has  done.  For  they  are  not  of  very  impressionable  nor  credulous 
natures.  A  legendary  tale  would  have  found  no  lodgement  among 
them.  It  is  entirely  unreasonable  to  think  that  they  would  hold 
dear  the  memory  of  an  apocryphal  event — a  fact  which.  Professor 
Welling  would  relegate  to  the  domain  of  fable,  or  cast  away 
among  the  mock  pearls  of  History.  The  conclusion,  therefore? 
is  reached,  that,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  traditionary  evidence 
of  the  most  genuine,  emphatic  and  overwhelming  nature,  w^e 
have  gone  far  to  establish  the  fact  of  our  first  proposition,  that 
tha^e  was  a  declaration  of  independence  by  Mecklenburg  county  anterior 
to  the  Nationcd  Declaration.  To  reach  a  contrary  conclusion,  we 
must  believe  that  the  men  and  women  of  this  historic  locality 
labor  under  a  most  singular  delusion  ;  that  they  have  pinned 
their  faith  to  a  tale  of  a  grandfather  ;  that  the  persons  who  trans- 
mitted this  story  to  the  present  generation  were  all  a  set  of  de- 
ceivers, dupes  or  gigantic  idiots ;  and  that  all  the  fire-side  talk 
for  a  century,  concerning  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  Adam  Bre- 
vard conversation  of  1778-79,  the  Wallis  oration  of  1809,  the 
remarks  of  J.  ]\rcK.  Alexander  in  1813,  the  address  of  Dr.  W. 
W.  Alexander  in  1824,  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Dougherty  in  April, 
1875;  the  celebrations  in  1825, 1835,  1857  and  1875  are  all  part 
and  parcel  of  a  mighty  fabrication  !  Nobody  but  a  natural-born 
fool  or  an  educated  ass  would  entertain  such  an  absurd  belief  as 
this  even  for  a  moment. 

But    the  traditions   are   not  relied    upon    to   establish    our 
first  proposition.     The  tradition  presents  a  vague  outline  w^hich 
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must  be  rounded  out  by  evidence  more  detailed,  and  more  defi- 
nite in  its  nature.  This  brings  us  to  the  direct,  positive  testi- 
mony of  personal  witnesses  of  the  disputed  transaction.  AVe 
have  the  recorded  statements  or  remarks  of  sixteen  persons  who 
were  present  in  Charlotte  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1775, 
and  saw  or  heard  that  which  they  bear  witness  to.  This  kind  of 
testimony  is  of  the  very  highest  nature,  and  is  always  conclusive 
upon  any  disputed  point,  unless  it  is  tainted  with  fraud  or  con- 
trivance ;  and  for  the  sake  of  truth,  I  beg  the  reader  to  give  it 
that  close  attention  which  it  deserves.  Every  one  must  perceive 
the  value  of  accounts  delivered  by  men  who  saw  or  heard  that 
which  they  undertake  to  describe. 

One  day  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  an  old  Scotchman, 
who  lived  in  the  Providence  settlement,  was  asked  by  a  neigh- 
bor, another  Revolutionary  sire,  if  he  knew  anything  of  the 
Mecklenburg  declaration  ?  His  reply  to  this  question  was 
very  significant.  He  exclaimed,  '*Och,  aye!  Tam  Polk  de- 
clared independence  lang  before  anybody  else  I"  This  ex- 
clamation bears  the  impress  of  sincerity.  Coming  from  an  ob- 
scure, undesigning  soldier  of  tlie  Revolution,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  this  investigation.  It  is  a  precious  nugget  from  the 
quarry  of  Truth,  the  more  to  valued  that  it  is  rough  and  unpol- 
ished. It  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell — the  sententious  em- 
bodiment of  the  entire  popular  belief.  But,  as  this  man  is  not 
known  to  have  been  in  Charlotte  on  the  day  the  declaration  was 
promulgated,  we  pass  on  to  better  evidence. 

The  eye-witnesses  to  whose  testimony  I  will  direct  attention, 
are  16  in  number.  It  is  my  purpose  to  consider  their  statements 
mainly  as  they  throw  light  upon  my  first  proposition ;  and  in  re- 
gular order. 

1.  Until  within  a  few  years  ago  there  resided  in  Charlotte  an 
old  woman  named  Mrs.  Susannah  Smart ;  her  maiden  name  was 
Susannah  Barnett.  As  she  was  known  to  have  been  a  spectator 
of  the  meeting  in  Charlotte  in  May,  1775^  Mr.  Stinson,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  before,  visited  her  in  ISol,  and  obtained  from 
her  all  the  information  he  could  concerning  this  event.  From 
him  I  learn  that  ^^Irs.  Smart  was  a  child  fourteen  years  of  age  in 
1775,;  that  she  saw  the  meeting  at  the  Court  House  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  May  ;  that  the  recollection  of  those  two  days  v^'ere  by 
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many  circumstances  indellibly  impressed   upon   her   memory; 
•that  a  little  incident  of  the  meeting  led  her  to  dub  the  20111  ''the 
day  of  throwing  up  of  hats  :"  and  that  handbills  containing  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  were  brought  by  express  on  the  . 
19th,  and  publicly  read  to  the  assemblage  of  citizens  on  the  Court 
House  green.     Scores  of  men  have  heard  her  graphic  accounts  of 
that  famous  occasion.     She  was  fond  of  talking  about  it.     To  a 
gentleman  now  living  in  Charlotte  she  gave  the  reason  why  she 
named  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  ''the  day  of  throwing  up  of  hats:'' 
She   says   that  as  slie  ivas  norng   down  street  on  that  day,  she 
passed  by  the  Court  House.  •   A  great  crowd  of  people  were  gath- 
ered there  on  the  green  before  the  door.     The  multitude  arrested 
her  attention,  and  she  stopped  to  look  on.     While  watching  the 
scene  she  heard  the  excited  throng  give  three  rousing  cheers,  and 
saw  some  of  them  fling  their  hats  wildly  into  the  air.  after  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by    Col.   Polk.     Several  of  the   hats   lodged 
on  the  Court  House  roof,  and  a  shout  of  laughter  went  up  as  one 
of  the  bareheaded  patriots  climbed  an  adjacent  tree  to  recover  the 
lost  property.     The  old  woman  loved  to  point  out  the  very  spot 
(the  ground  on  which  the  Central   Hotel  is  novv*  located)  where 
she  stood  a  youthful  spectator  of  that   ever-memorable  scene. 
She  resided  all  her  life  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  place, 
and  has  therefore  constantly  been  reminded  of  what  slie  saw 
there  on  May  20th,   1775.     Paley  says  particularity  in  names, 
dates,  places  and  circumstances  is  a  mark  of  histoiical  truth;  and 
another  historian  and  philosopher  says  there  is  always  some  truth 
where  there  are  considerable  particularities  related.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  the  particulars,  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Smart, 
should  be  raised  out  of  nothing  or  spun  out  of  her  imagination — 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  like  false-swearers  and  winters  of  fiction. 
she  made  a  studied,  formal  and  elaborate  attempt  to  deceive. 
Such  an  admission  as  this  would  be  utterly  unreasonable  ;  and  I 
think  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mrs.  Smart  did  see  and  hear  what 
she  so  graphically  describes.     The  argument  as  to  particularity 
in  circumstances  and  incidents,  applies  as  well  to  the  statements 
of  each  of  the  other  witnesses. 

n.  Col.  ^yilliam  Polk,  a  son  of  Thomas  Polk,  was  also  present. 
Hear  what  Governor  Stokes,  in  1831,  said  of  him  and  his  testi- 
mony:  %'olonel  William  Polk  is  a  resident  of  thiscitv  (Raleigh), 
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a  venerable  remnant  of  the  Revolutionary  stocky  has  passed  the 
common  boundary  of  human  life,  and,  in  green  old  age,  is  in  full 
possession  of  his  Hiculties.  His  compatriots,  Caswell,  Hooper, 
and  Hewes,  are  dead,  but  he  lives,  was  present,  heard  his  father 
proclaim  the  Declaration  to  the  assembled  multitude  ;  and  need 
it  be  encjuired,  in  any  portion  of  this  Union,  if  he  will  be  be- 
lieved ?"  Col.  Polk  always  maintained  that  independence  was 
declared  as  alleged  in  our  first  proposition.  He  busied  himself 
in  collecting  the  proof  between  1S19  and  1831 ;  he  was  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  effort  to  establish  the  fact  historically  ;  no  one 
did  more  than  Col.  Polk  in  this  line.  The  Paleigh  Register  of 
Feb.  18,  1820,  contained  this  statement  by  the  editor : 

"^Yhen  this  Declaration  was  first  published  in  April  last,  some 
doubts  were  expressed  in  the  Eastern  papers  as  to  its  authenti- 
city, (none  of  the  Histories  of  the  Revolution  having  noticed  the 
circumstance),  Col.  William  Polk,  of  this  city,  (who,  though  a 
mere  youth  at  the  time,  was  present  at  the  meeting  which  made 
the  declaration,  and  whose  father,  being  Colonel  of  the  county, 
appears  to  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  occasion,)  ob- 
serving this  assured  us  of  the  correctness  of  tJte  facts  generally,  though 
there  were  errors  as  to  the  name  of  the  Secretary,  ttc." 

Thus,  we  have  it  proven  beyond  Cjuestion  that  so  honorable, 
distinguished,  and  intelligent  a  gentleman  as  Col.  William  Pjlk, 
was  most  positive  and  persistent  in  his  assertions  that  independ- 
ence was  declared  as  stated.  He  could  hardly  have  been  mista- 
ken, as  he  was  eighteen  years  old  and  on  the  spot,  when  the  event 
occurred ;  with  his  own  father  as  the  chief  actor,  the  scene,  the 
day,  the  great  fact  in  question,  must  have  been  indellibly  im- 
pressed upon  his  memory.  To  say  that  he  made  false  statements 
would  be  to  insult  the  memory  of  one  who  enjoyed  the  perfect 
confidence  and  highest  esteem  of  his  cotemporaries,  throughout 
a  long,  useful,  and  patriotic  career,  untarnished  by  a  single  dis- 
creditable act.  A  more  credible  witness  was  never  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  any  controverted  fact. 

[To  he  Cordinued.) 
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THE  CLOSIXO  SCEXE. 


In  his  reminiscences  of  Gen.  II.  E.  Lee,  Rev.  J.  W.  Jones  pub- 
lishes, we  believe,  for  the  first  time,  the  following  letter : 


Near  Appomatox  C.  H.,  Ya., 


April  12th,  1865.  | 

His  Excellency,  Jefferson  Davis :  * 

Mr.  President  : — It  is  with  pain  that  I  announce  to  your  Ex- 
cellency the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Xorthern  Virginia.  The 
operations  which  preceded  this  result  will  be  reported  in  full.  I 
will,  therefore,  only  now  state  that  upon  arriving  at  Amelia  Court-  ^ 

house  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  with  the  advance  of  the  army,  | 

on  the  retreat  from  the  lines  in   front  of  Richmond  and   Peters-  J 

burg,  and  not  finding  the  supplies  ordered  to  be  placed  there, 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  were  lost  in  endeavoring  to  collect  in 
the  country  subsistence  for  men  and  horses.     This  delay  was  fa-  •: 

tal,  and  could  not  be  retrieved.  The  troops,  wearied  by  continued 
fightingand  marching  forseveral  days  and  nights  obtained  neither  ^ 

rest  nor  refreshments,  and  on  moving  on  the  5th,  on  the  Rich-  | 

mend  and  Danville  railroad,  I  found  at  Jetersville  the  enemy^s  I 

cavalry,  and  learned  the  approach  of  his  infantry  and  the  general  I 

advance  of  his  army  toward  Burkeville.     This  deprived  us  of  the  I 

use  of  the  railroad,  and  rendered  it  impracticable  to  procure  from  i 

Danville  the  supplies  ordered  to  meet  us  at  points  of  our  march.  I 

Nothing  could  be  obtained  from  the  adjacent  country.     Our  route  I 

totheRoanoke  was  therefore  changed,and  the  march  directed  upon  | 

Farmville,  where  supplies  were  ordered  from  Lynchburg.     The  | 

change  of  route  threw  the  troops  over  the  roads  pursued  by  the      •  l 

artillery  and  wagon  trains  west  of  the  railroad,  which  impeded  | 

our  advance  and  embarrassed  our  movements.     On  the  morning  | 

of  the  6th  Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  reached  Rice's  Station,  on  the  I 

lynchburg  railroad.     It  was  followed  by  the  commands  of  Gen.  1 

R.  H.  Anderson,  Ewell  and  Gordon,  with  orders  to  close  upon  it  i 

as  fast  as.'  the  progress  of  the  trains  would  permit,  or  as  they  could  f 

be  directed,  on  roads  further  west.     Gen.  Anderson,  commanding  ! 

Pickett's  and  B.  R.  Johnson's  Divisions,  became  disconnected  with  I 

Mahone's  Division,  forming  the  rear  of  Longstreet,     The  enemy's  j 

cavalry  penetrated  the  line  of  march  through  the  intervals  thus  ] 
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left,  and  attacked  the  wagon  train  moving  toward  Farmville. 
This  caused  serious  delay  in  the  march  of  the  centre  and  rear  of 
the  column,  and  enabled  the  enemy  to  mass  upon  their  flank. 
After  successive  attacks,  Anderson's  and  Ewell's  corps  were  cap- 
tured or  driven  from  their  position.  The  latter  General,  with 
both  of  his  division  commanders,  Kershaw  and  Custis  Lee,  and 
his  brigadiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  Gordon,  who  all  the  morn- 
ing, aided  by  Gen.  W.  L.  Lee's  cavalry,  had  checked  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  on  the  road  from  Amelia  Springs,  and  protected  the 
trains,  became  exposed  to  his  combined  assaults,  which  he  bravely 
resisted  and  twice  repulsed ;  but  the  cavalry  having  been  with- 
drawn to  another  part  of  the  line  of  march,  and  the  enemy  mass- 
ing heavily  on  his  front  and  both  flanks,  renewed  the  attack 
about  6  P.  M.,  and  drove  him  from  the  field  in  much  confusion. 
The  army  continued  its  march  during  the  night,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  re-organize  the  divisions  which  had  been  shattered 
by  the  day's  operations ;  but,  the  men  being  depressed  by  fatigue 
and  hunger,  many  threw  away  their  arms,  while  others  followed 
the  wagon  trains  and  embarrassed  their  progress.  On  the  morn 
ing  of  the  7th,  rations  were  issued  to  the  troops  as  they  passed 
Farmville,  but  the  safety  of  the  trains  required  their  removal 
upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  so  all  could  not  be  supplied.  The 
army,  reduced  to  two  corps,  under  Longstreet  and  Gordon,  moved 
steadily  on  the  road  to  Appomattox  Court-house,  thence  its  march 
was  ordered  by  Campbell  Court-house,  through  Pittsylvania  to- 
wards Danville.  The  roads  were  wretched  and  the  progress  slow. 
By  great  eff'orts  the  head  of  the  columns  reached  Appomatox 
Oourt-house  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  the  troops  were  halted 
for  rest.  The  march  was  ordered  to  be  resumed  at  1  A.  M.,  on 
the  9th.  Fitz  Lee  with  the  cavalry,  supported  by  Gordon,  was 
ordered  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  front,  wheel  to  the  left  and 
cover  the  passage  of  the  trains,  while  Longstreet,  who  from  Rice's 
Station  had  formed  the  rear  guard,  should  close  up  and  hold  the 
position.  Two  battalions  of  artillery  and  the  ammunition  wagons 
were  directed  to  accompany  the  army;  the  rest  of  the  artillery 
and  wagons  to  move  toward  Lynchburg.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  night  the  enemy  attacked  Walker's  artillery  train  near  Appo- 
mattox Station  on  the  Lychburg  railroad,  and  were  repelled. 
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Shortly  afterwards  their  cavalry  dashed  toward  the  Court-house, 
till  halted  by  our  line. 

During  the  night  there  were  indications  of  a  large  force  mass, 
ing  on  our  left  and  front.  Fitz  Lee  was  directed  to  ascertain  its 
strength,  and  to  suspend  his  advance  till  daylight  if  necessary. 
About  5  A.  M.,  on  the  9th,  with  Gordon  on  his  left,  he  moved  for- 
ward and  opened  the  way.  A  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  was  dis- 
covered opposite  Gordon's  right,  which,  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Appomattox  Court  House,  drove  back  the  left  of  the  cavalry 
and  threatened  to  cut  off  Gordon  from  Longstreet,  his  cavalry  at 
the  same  time  threatening  to  envelop  his  left  flank.  Gordon 
withdrew  across  the  Appomattox,  and  the  cavalry  advanced  on 
the  Lynchburg  road  and  became  separated  from  the  army. 
Learning  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  lines  where  I  had  gone, 
under  the  expectation  of  meeting  General  Grant,  to  learn  defi- 
nitely the  terms  he  proposed  in  a  communication  received  from 
him  on  the  Sth,  in  the  event  of  the  surrender  of  the  army,  I  re- 
quested a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  these  terms  could  be  ar- 
ranged. In  the  interview  which  occurred  wdth  General  Grant, 
in  compliance  with  my  request,  terms  having  been  agreed  on,  I 
surrendered  that  portion  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  whicli 
was  on  the  field,  with  its  arms,  artillery  and  wagon  trains,  the  of- 
ficers and  men  to  be  paroled  retaining  their  side  arms  and  pri- 
vate effects.  I  deemed  this  course  the  best  under  all  the  circum- 
stances by  which  we  w^ere  surrounded.  On  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  ordnance  officers  there  were 
7,792  organized  infantry  with  arms,  with  an  average  of  75  rounds 
of  ammunition  per  man.  The  artillery,  though  reduced  to  63 
pieces,  wath  93  rounds  of  ammunition,  was  sufficient.  This  com- 
prised all  the  supplies  of  ordnance  that  could  be  relied  on  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  accurate  report  of  the  cavalry,  but 
believe  it  did  not  exceed  2,100  effective  men.  The  enemy  was 
more  than  five  times  our  numbers.  If  w-e  could  have  forced  our 
way  one  day  longer,  it  would  have  been  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
life  and  at  the  end  I  did  not  see  how  a  surrender  could  have  been 
avoided.  We  had  no  subsistence  for  man  or  horse,  and  it  could 
not  be  gathered  in  the  country.  The  supplies  ordered  to  Pam- 
plin's  station  from  Lynchburg  could  not  reach  us,  and  the  men, 
deprived  of  food  and  sleep  for  many  days,  were  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 
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Genealogical   and    Pescf^iptiye, 


■o:-:-:o- 


REMIXISCEXCE  OF  THE  BAR  OF  ORAWIEEE  COFXTY 
::«01tE  THA\  FORTY-FIVE  AEARS  AGO. 


I  removed  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Fall  of  1829, 
having  previously  practiced  law  in  Virginia  since  the  Fall  of 
1820.  I  came  to  Oxford  and  became  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and 
was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  ability,  talent  and  legal  learn- 
ing which  I  found  in  the  Bar  attending  the  Fall  Term  of  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  county  of  Granville.  I  had  practiced  with 
a  very  strong  country  Bar  in  Virginia,  many  of  whom  were  ex- 
tensively known  as  able  jurists,  ornamenting  b3^  their  talents  the 
profession  in  which  they  were  engaged.  I  had  heard  and  read 
of  the  distinguished  Bar  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  but  was 
not  prepared  to  meet  such  an  array  as  I  found  practicing  in  Gran- 
ville Court. 

There  was  Judge  Ruffin — primus  inter primorcs — the  great  law- 
yer of  his  day.  It  was  said  that  Pope  lisped  in  numbers.  Ruffin 
must  have  lisped  in  law,  for  as  a  legal  mind  he  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed. 

Judge  Murphy,  the  smooth,  courteous,  adroit  reasoner,  who  by 
his  persuasions,  led  you  to  his  conclusions,  and  not  less  remarka- 
ble for  his  literary  resources  than  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Judge  Sewell,  distinguished  for  the  masculine  vigor  of  his  in- 
tellect and  the  clearness  of  his  perception. 

Judge  Badger,  who  had  no  superior  in  point  of  genius;  a  great 
lawyer  and  an  eloquent  advocate  ;  the  most  accomplished  talker 
I  have  ever  known,  his  conversations  being  so  well  constructed 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  press  if  accurately  taken  by  a  reporter. 
His  literary  taste  was  exquisite,  and  with  the  liberality  of  ge- 
nius, his  fine  memory  delivered  over  to  listening  friends  its  rich- 
est treasures.     He  was  the  most  extraordinary  person  I  ever  saw. 
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Judge  Nash,  the  elegant,  polished  and  accomplished  christian 
gentleman,  the  sound  lawyer,  the  just  and  upright  man  whose 
merits  as  an  advocate  were  equalled  by  but  few  and  surpassed  by 
none  ;  who,  at  the  end  of  his  honorable  life,  was  Chief  Justice  of  ^  I 

his  State.  | 

Judofe  Maxgum,  so  well  known  as  a  lawyer,  statesman  and  ora-  ^ 

tor,  and  who  filled  some  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  | 

the  people.  I 

Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Thomas  P.  Devereux,  Francis  L. 
Hawks,  William  Henry  Haywood,  Samuel  HiLMAN-and  James 
Taylor,  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina — any  of  whom  had 
learning  and  talent  enough  to  adorn  any  judicial  position  to 
which  they  might  be  called.  These  all  sat  in  the  bar  at  Oxford, 
and  their  discussions  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  exhaustless 
stores  with  which  their  minds  were  furnished.  Those  gentlemen 
designated  as  Judges  had  formerly  been  on  the  bench,  but  had 
resigned  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  And  here  I 
would  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  James  Taylor.  Stricken 
down  by  disease  in  the  morning  of  life,  a  polished  gentleman,  a 
genial  companion,  a  sound  lawyer, — he  went  down  to  the  grave 
accompanied  by  the  heart-sorrow  of  all  who  knew  him.  \ 

The  late  Judge  Gilliam,  the  Hon.  Hugh  AVaddell  and  myself  \ 

were  juniors  in  the  profession,  and  always  cherished  a  grateful  ; 

recollection  of  the  kindness  of  those  of  whqm  I  have  spoken. 
Judge  Gilliam  has  passed  from  among  ns,  and  the  high  positions 
which  he  so  worthily  filled,  and  the  devoted  attachment  of  his 
numerous  friends,  afford  the  best  evidence  of  his  fitness  to  rank 
with  those  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

A  very  short  time  before  this,  Leonard  Henderson,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  Gran- 
ville and  resident  of  the  county,  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  strong  sense  of  justice  which 
marked  his  opinion,  his  determination  to  do  right  between  man 
and  man,  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  clearness  with  which  he 
,^gave  his  reasons,  render  his  judicial  utterances  exceedingly  val- 
uable as  commentaries  on  the  law  to  which  they  relate. 

Those  of  whom  I  have  written  are  all  dead,  except  the  Hon. 
Hugh  AYaddell  and  m^^self — the  presiding  Judge,  the  Clerk  and 
the  Sheriff  have  all  passed  away.     We  remain  patriarchs  of  the 
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Bar  of  which  we  were  then  juniors,  and  if  it  be  as  pleasant  to  him 
as  to  me  to  remember  our  early  friendship,  he  will  often  indulge 
in  reviving  those  recollections,  which, 

"Like  the  memories  of  joys  that  are  passed, 
Pleasing  and  mournful  to  the  soul," 

If  distinguished  merit  and  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country,  of 
doing  in  the  best  manner  whatever  duty  he  was  called  upon  to 
discharge,  either  by  his  friends,  his  clients  or  his  countrymen, 
can  soften  the  consciousness  of  that  decay  which  time  puts  upon 
us  all,  he  has  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  lot  in  life. 

"There  were  giants  in  the  world  in  those  days."  It  is  said  to 
be  a  peculiar  habit  of  those  advanced  in  years  to  speak  with  ap- 
probation of  times  that  have  passed,  and  with  disparagement  of 
the  present.  I  thought  it  well  to  preserve  this  reminiscence — to 
mention  a  list  of  names  that  will  make  North  Carolinians  proud 
of  their  State,  when  they  are  told  that  there  sat  in  one  bar  at  a 
County  Court  House  a  body  of  lawyers,  amongst  whom  one  might 
go  blindfolded,  and  select  a  Court  competent  for  the  decision  of 
any  legal  question  arising  in  any  Court  of  England  or  America. 

Their  sires  lived  in  revolutionary  times,  and  they  were  educa- 
ted in  that  faithful,  but  exper  sive  school  known  as  Lxrperience. 
It  is  for  others  to  say  whether  the  profession  has  improved,  or 
whether  the  whole  State  could  now  furnish  such  a  galaxy  of  legal 
learning  and  ability. 

Iremerriber  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  courtesies  of  polished  so- 
ciety which  prevailed  among  them.  They  were  well  bred  gen- 
tlemen, who  regarded  the  amenities  of  life  so  near  kin  to  virtues 
as  to  be  their  proper  associates.  The  Circuit  Courts  were  scenes 
of  re-union  among  lawyers  and  judges,  and  all  the  old  lawyers 
well  remember  the  pleasant  evenings  we  spent  with  each  other, 
giving  and  receiving  the  incidents  of  lite  which  had  occurred 
since  we  last  met. 

To  be  a  lawyer  was  considered  as  jmwa  faciw  evidence  of  be- 
ing a  gentleman,  and  many  warm  and  lifelong  friendships  uni- 
ted them.  The  mutual  respect  of  Court  and  Bar  was  never  in- 
terrupted, and  each  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  practicing 
what  was  courteous,  thus  affording  a  bright  example  for  imita- 
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tion.     I  have  made  this  communication  as  a  tribute  to  the  mighty 
dead. 


At  a  later  period,  sometime  between  1S48  and  1S54,  the  writer 
remembers  to  have  seen  seated  in  the  l>ar  of  the  then  new  brick 
Court  House,  at  Oxford,  the  following  distinguished  gentlemen : 
Judge  Badger,  Judge  James  Iredell,  Judge  R.  M.  Saunders,  Hon. 
John  H.  Bryan,  Henry  W.  Miller,  Perrin  H.  Busbee,  Duncan  K. 
McRae,  Wm  Eaton,  Priestly  ^langum,  ex-Go  v.  Wm  A.  Graham, 
John  Kerr,  Edwin  G.  Peade  and  Robert  B.  Gilliam,  the  three 
last  since  elected  Judges,  Henry  K.  Nash,  James  B.  Shepherd, 
Hugh  Waddell  and  Abram  W.  Amenable,  then  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  State— a  man  of  varied  reading 
and  wide  information,  liomo  muUarum  literarum,  who  is  still  hon- 
ored and  revered  among  the  leading  men  of  the  State  and  among 
his  old  neighbors,  companions  and  friends  in  Granville,  and 
whose  sun  as  it  descends  to  its  setting  sheds  a  serene  and  gentle 
radiance. 

''Thoug^h  old,  he  still  retains 
His  manly  sense,  and  energy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  is,  but  not  severe  ; 
He  still  remembers  that  he  once  was  young.'' 

There  were  many  young  lawyers  present,  some  of  whom  have 
become  prominent,  some  eminent,  in  their  profession.  Among 
them,  we  may  mention,  that  very  able  lawyer,  Marcellus  V.  La- 
nier, Jas,  T.  Littlejohn,  R.  W.  Lassiter,  Senator  M.  W.  Ransom, 
Hon.  Josiah  Turner,  Hon.  Jos.  J.  Davis,  Jas.  S.  Amis,  T.  B.  Yen- 
able,  L.  C.  Edwards,  Hon.  Sion  H.  Rogers,  W.  A.  Jenkins  and 
others.  We  are  not  able  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
Granville  Bar  in  1829,  the  period  referred  to  by  our  venerable 
and  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Venable,  and  the  Bar  at  a  later 
day,  twenty  years  or  more  afterwards,  but  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  matched  it  in  North 
Carolina,  at  the  time  we  looked  upon  it,  or  indeed,  in  the  South. 
for  eloquence,  forensic  power,  great  legal  acumen  and  learning. 
Could  not  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  been  se- 
lected from  that  splendid  array  of  learning  and  ability  ?  Who 
will  say  that  the  present  Supreme  Court  surpasses  any  court  that 
could  have  been  chosen  from  the  Granville  Bar  at  the  time  we 
write  of?  T.  B.  K. 
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jWiiiTTEN  Expressly  for  "Our  Living  and  Ocr  Dead."] 

MARGARET    ROSSELYN. 


By  ^Iks.  Cicero  AY.  Haeeis,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


CHAPTER  XXU. 
^  CON  after  jNIrs.  Meredith  left  Colonel  Trevane's  house  to 


find  out  something  more  definite  about  her  lost  child,  he 
rec'eived  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Maxwell  in  which  she  stated, 
'c>^^"Mrs.  Meredith  is  dangerously  ill  and  will  npver  again  be 
able  to  resume  her  duties  in  AVashington  City."  Xo  mention 
was  made  of  the  unfortunaie  affair  in  which  Margaret  w-as  so 
deeply  interested,  and  no  apology  or  explanation  was  offered  for 
Mrs.  Meredith's  or  Edmund  Maxwell's  abrupt  departure.  Colo- 
nel Trevane  found  little  difficulty  in  supplying  Mrs.  Meredith's 
place,  and  he  soon  ceased  to  wonder  at  her  strange  conduct.  Mar- 
garet, who  knew  much  more  about  it  than  her  uncle  did,  was 
very  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  the  poor  widow^'s  errand.  But 
her  engagements  w^ere  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  and  withal  so 
pleasant,  she  did  not  give  the  subject  the  attention  she  w^ould 
have  given  it  in  her  quiet  Granville  home.  At  times  she,  too, 
lost  sight  of  it,  and  the  inmates  of  the  Trevane  House  enjoyed 
their  favored  life  as  if  the  stricken  fellow  l)eing  had  never  inva- 
ded its  luxurious  i^recincts,  or  breathed  her  sighs  of  utter  wretch- 
edness on  its  perfumed  airs. 

One  evening,  when  there  w^as  a  dearth  of  amusements  in  the 
gay  Capital,  Ealph  was  taking  tea  with  Colonel  Trevane  and 
Margaret,  and  was  anticipating  a  quiet  evening  with  his  be- 
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trothed,  with  all  a  lover's  ardor.  The  trio  around  the  table  were 
in  a  mood  to  enjoy  a  social  hour  or  two.  Margaret  was  looking 
unusually  well,  as  she  sat  behind  the  tea  service.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this,  makes  any  woman  more  agreeable  and  fascinating. 
CoL  Trevane  had  been  very  busy  during  the  day,  but,  as  success 
had  generally  crowned  his  efforts,  man-like,  he  had  returned 
home  fully  prepared  and  determined  to  enjoy  his  furlough  from 
business,  and  to  make  others  enjoy  it  also. 

Ralph  was  an  unbending  Democrat,  and,  therefore,  his  labors 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  had  not  been  satisfactory  or  suc- 
cessful. But  he  forgot  and  ignored  politics  when  he  had  the 
privilege  of  discussing  another  theme,  which  inspires  men  of  ev- 
ery degree,  when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  promised  bride, 
unless  Margaret  herself  introduced  the  subject.  This  evening 
Col  Trevane  asked, 

"Ralph  what  did  you  servants  of  the  people  accomplish  to-day  ? 
I  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  other  matters,  I  have  not 
had  time  to  glance  at  a  newspaper.  .Maggie  will  excuse  me  for 
asking,  and  you  for  answering  the  c{uestion,  I  am  sure." 

"Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  "I  have  no  objection  to  knowing,  for 
the  reports  from  the  Capitol  have  become  sojnonotonous  recently 
that  I  have  neglected  to  read  them.  You  will  pardon  the  impu- 
tation, Mr.  Craige,  as  }  ou  do  not  belong  to  the  dominant  party," 
she  concluded,  smiling. 

"Certainly,"  said  Ralph  Craige,  "but  I  shall  have  to  crave  the 
indulgence  of  both  of  you,  while  I  repeat,  as  I  have  often  done, 
that  the  'Salary  Grab'  and  the  first  mutterings  of  a  'Civil  Rights' 
storm  are  the  only  subjects  of  importance  which  we  servants  of  a 
sovereign  people  find  time  to  discuss." 

"Hammering  away  at  them  yet,  are  you  ?"  said  Col.  Trevane^ 
He  paused  a  moment  and  continued :  "Ralph,  honestly,  what  do 
you  think  will  be  the  result  of  it  all  ?" 

The  young  man  laughed  and  replied,  "I  think  a  stump  speech 
would  be  required  to  do  your  question  justice.  Colonel.  As  it 
takes  the  piney  woods  of  North  Carolina,  or  the  sturdy  voters  who 
throng  the  cross-roads  speaking  places  in  good  old  Kentucky  to 
nerve  me  sufiiciently  to  make  one,  I  shall  have  to  decline  making 
you  a  worthy  answer,  unless  Miss  Margaret  and  you  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  an  epitome  of  what  that  speech  would  be — told  in 
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milder  words  and  manner.  However,  Colonel,  I  make  it  a  point 
never  to  give  expression  to  my  extreme  political  opinions  in  the 
presence  of  ladies." 

'1  will  be  pleased  to  hear  your  opinion.  And  I  would  not  par- 
ticularly object  to  a  genuine,  cross-roads  speech,  although  I  have 
heard  some  rather  unquotable  extracts  from  them,"  was  Margar- 
et's answer — which  Colonel  Trevane  scarcely  gave  her  time  ta 
utter  before  he  laughingly  remarked  : 

"Ralph,  I  have  noticed  several  times  that  you  hesitate  to  dis- 
cuss 'strong  minded'  subjects  before  Maggie.  I  assure  you  she 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  some  of  them,  at 
any  rate.  I  have  hinted  to  her,  as  plainly  as  I  dare,  that  she 
might  have  belonged  to  that  species  of  womankind,  but  for  her 
Southern  birth  and  education." 

"I  resent  that,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  quickly  and  gravely. 

"It  would  be  wiser,  Mr.  Craige,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  her  eye,  ^'to  let  that  'hint'  of  Uncle  Arthur's 
pass  by  unnoticed.  He  knows  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  he 
can  tease  me  thoroughly,  and  I  think  he  washed  to  try  its  potency 
on  you." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you.  Miss  Maggie,"  replied  Ralph,  smiling. 
"I  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy.  As  to  the  two  bills  about  which 
you  honor  me  by  asking  my  opinion,"  continued  Ralph,  turning 
to  Col.  Trevane,  "I  can  only  say  that  the  first  is  constitutional, 
according  to  some  of  the  highest  legal  authority,  and  will  pass 
both  Houses.  Several  gentlemen  whom  I  respect  and  admire 
most  heartily  will  receive  the  'back  pay."  They  probably  have 
their  own  reasons  for  doing  so.  Others  will  either  refuse  to  take 
the  money,  or  will  devote  it  to  some  patriotic  purpose.  My  own 
position  in  the  matter  is  easily  defined.  I  shall  not  take  one  cent 
of  it.  The  Civil  Rights  bill  will  probably  cause  more  excitement 
than  any  measure  ever  discussed  in  Congress.  It  is  exceedingly 
repugnant  to  us,  but  the  more  I  think  about  it  the  stronger  is  my 
conviction  that  it  will  be  like  the  first  thrust  which  Perseus  gave 
to  free  a  manacled  and  tortured  victim." 

"Only,"  said  Col.  Trevane,  "your  Perseus  does  not  mean  to  free 
the  victim,  and  ancient  Perseus  did." 

"Very  true,"  said  Ralph,  offering  Margaret  his  arm  as  they 
arose  from  the  table,  "and  now  that  you  have  my  honest  opinion,. 
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Colonel,  I  propose  to  eschew  politics  and  to  beg  jMiss  Margaret  for 
some  music.  I  do  not  intend  to  directly  abuse  the  'strong-minded' 
women,  but  I  have  always  found  it  delightfully  pleasant  to  come 
home  at  night  after  a  hard  day's  work  and  find  a  ivomcmly  woman 
who  is  gracious  enough  to  make  one  oblivious  to  the  constant 
companionship  of  an  old  man,  of  whom  Spenser  says: 

'Rude  was  his  p:arment,  and  to  ragi^i  all  rent, 

Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  car'd; 
His  name  was  Care;  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 

Tliat  neither  day  or  night  from  working  spar'd/  " 

"An  unsightly  companion,  I  must  say,"  remarked  Margaret, 
"and  one  whose  acquaintance  I  would  not  care  to  cultivate.  I 
thought  you  gentlemen  had  so  much  to  think  about  and  to  do 
during  the  day  that  the  very  rush  and  bustle  of  business  made 
you  comparatively  happy." 

"In  a  measure  you  are  right,"  replied  Ralph  !  "Care  stalks  in 
when  business  hours  are  over  and  we  have  leisure  to  review  the 
work  of  to-day  and  to  make  plans  for  to-morrow." 

"It  is  then  you  want  us  to  amuse  you,  is  it?"  said  Margaret 
with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  the  tones  which  escaped  from  her 
smiling  lips,  as  she  took  her  seat' at  the  open  piano.  "It  is  then, 
perhaps  only  then,  you  prefer  our  company  to  that  of  the  hide- 
ous old  man  you  described  a  moment  ago." 

Col.  Trevane  had  sauntered  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  where 
he  was  carefully  examining  a  case  of  cigars. 

Ealph  bent  over  ]\Iargaret  as  he  placed  her  music  and  said  in 
a  low  tone  :  "You  know  beloved,  I  prefer  your  company  to  that 
of  any  one.  I  would  be  too  happy  to  spend  every  moment  in 
the  sunlight  of  your  presence,  ignoring  business  cares,  and  every 
duty  I  owe  to  my  fellow-man  and  myself,  if  I  did  not  know  that 
such  a  course  would  make  me  still  more  unworthy  of  my  heri- 
tage as  man  and  citizen — and  above  all — more  unworthy  of  the 
loveof  the  woman  whose  heart  I  have  won  and  will  retain  if  the  ser- 
vice of  my  lifetime  can  avail  anything.  Maggie  mine,  do  not 
try  to  rally  me  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  each  other. 
They  are  too  sacred,  and  you  know  I  love  and  respect  you  more 
than  any  poor  words  can  tell." 

Margaret's  pretty  lips  were  pouting  when  he  finished  speak- 
ing.   She  had  seldom  been  reproved  for  anything  slie  said  or  did, 
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and  she  felt  she  had  a  right  to  tease  any  one  she  chose  to,  and 
about  anything.     She  said,  looking  up, 

"Ralph,  don't  look  so  solemn.  Is  this  my  first  lecture,  and  is 
it  safe  to  begin  before  the  vow  is  taken  ?" 

"Lecture  you  ?"  he  said,  smiling.  "That  is  something  I  would 
not  know  how  to  do.  I  merely  wanted  to  say  that  men  and  wo- 
men very  often  jest  about  matters  intimately  connected  with  their 
own  domestic  and  private  relations  with  the  most  unfortunate 
results.  In  our  case,  I  believe  it  would  be  different.  You  have 
too  much  good  sense  and  too  true  a  heart  to  doubt,  for  one  mo- 
ment my  love  for  you  and  my  constant  solicitude  for  your  com- 
fort and  happiness — and  I  trust  you  implicitly  to  be  to  me  every- 
thing a  true  woman  can  be." 

"You  are  right,  Ralph,"  she  said;  but  added  half  playfully,  "I 
have  been  a  privileged  individual  all  my  life,  and  you  will  have 
to  exercise  the  virtue  of  patience  to  an  unlimited  extent  before 
you  make  me  a  prim  and  proper  woman." 

The  young  man  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  "I  do  not  wish  you 
to  be  any  more  prim  and  proper,  I  assure  you.  I  am  more  than 
satisfied  with  and  proud  of  you  as  you  are.  Only  you  must  not 
pretend  that  I  make  a  convenience  of  my  sweetheart — or  w^ould 
make  one  of  my  wife — by  coming  home  after  work  is  done  and 
wishing  to  find  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  entertainer.  It  does 
not  derogate  from  m}^  'ladye-faire'  for  her  to  be  willing  to  drive 
away  dull  care." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  commenced  playing  one  of  Chopin's 
brilliant  Waltzes  with  an  unusual  gusto. 

Colonel  Trevane  called  to  Ralph,  "Will  you  come  and  join  me 
in  a  smoke  ?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I  should  be  afraid  to  make  music  secondary 
to  tobacco — especially  when  the  performer  is  Miss  Rosselyn,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  looking  down  upon  the  lady  whose  trained 
fingers  were  racing  up  and  down  the  keys. 

She  smiled  and  when  the  piece  was  finished,  she  was  prepared 
to  talk  amicably  and  sensibly  with  him  about  their  hopes  and 
plans  for  the  future.  Ralph  had  often  been  amused  and  maybe 
a  little  surprised  at  occasional  evidences  of  self-will  and  impul- 
siveness in  his  promised  wife.     But  he  always  noticed  how  quick- 
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ly  she  recovered  herself.  He  knew  Margaret  was  not  without 
faults — but  he,  at  least  thought  fewer  of  them  than  any  other 
living  woman.  Constant  intercourse  with  her  since  their  be- 
trothal had  shown  to  him  some  most  admirable  traits  in  her 
character,  which  would  have  been  totally  destroyed  in  a  woman  ^ 

of  less  noble  impulses,  who  had  been  petted,  caressed,  spoiled, 
and  even  flattered,  from  her  early  childhood. 

Ralph  was  an  earnest,  honest,  candid  man  and  the  necessity  of 
struggling  with  comparative  poverty  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  had  made  him  a  serious  and  thoughtful  man.  But 
under  the  genial  influence  of  his  merry-hearted  lady-love  whose 
bright  life  had  never  been  marred  by  any  great  trouble,  he  threw 
off  gradually  the  grave  reserve  which  often  marked  his  manner. 
He  possessed  more  than  mediocre  talents,  was  a  good  lawyer  and 
a  sound  politician.  He  had  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  represented,  and  his  own  popularity  would  insure 
his  wife  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  home  his  labor  had  provided 
for  her.  They  were  to  be  married  early  in  the  coming  autumn, 
and  Mt.  and  Mrs.  Rosselyn,  who  had  willingly  consented  to  their 
union,  were  determined  that  old  St.  John's  should  be  the  scene 
of  a  most  brilliant  marriage  ceremony.  I 

"Poor  Gilmer"  had  been  almost  crushed  when  he  first  heard  I 

the  news.  He  started  post  haste  to  visit  his  chief  friend  and 
counsellor,  Edmund  Maxwell,  when  the  betrothal  was  announced. 
He  found  gloomy  Hardington  shut  up,  and  deserted  by  its  owner.  i 

A  few  weeks  glided  by  before  the  people  of  the  goodly  village  I 

could  see  the  trace  of  a  smile  on  his  good-natured,  and  usually 
cheery  face — but  after  awhile  he  began  to  appreciate  the  charms  f 

of  a  pretty,  blue-eyed  rustic  maiden,  and  before  Margaret  return-  | 

ed,  the  rustlin<2:  leaves  which  shaded  the  beautiful  avenue  to  I 

Montpelier  kept  time  with  another  avowal  of  love  which  met  * 

with  a  different  reception.     When  a  gossipping  letter  from  Mrs.  ! 

Rosselyn  announced  the  fact  and  gave  the  name  of  the  young  \ 

lady  who  had  made  Gilmer  forget  his  first  boy-love,  Margaret 
smiled  when  she  finished  reading  the  letter  and  said  aloud,  "I  am  *- 

glad  he  has  made  a  good  selection.     She  is  a  bonnie  little  lassie,  S 

and  will  make  him  a  clever  wife.     She  will  feed  his  chickens  ] 

with  her  own  dainty  hands,  keep  his  house  nicely  for  him  and  j 

be  delighted  to  stand  first  on  his  list  of  favorite  friends,  horses 
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and  hounds.  She  will  listen  to  his  reports  of  St.  John's  Sunday 
School,  the  crops,  the  freshet  in  the  creek  and  anything  her  leige 
lord  and  master  chooses  to  talk  about,  with  bated  breath  and 
wondering  admiration  ; — while  I  would  have  differed  from  him 
and  often  thought  I  was  as  much  entitled  to  my  opinion  as  he  to 
his.  And  I  could  not  have  endured  that  monotonous  farm-life  ! 
No — it  has  all  happened  for  the  best.  I  hope  they  will  be  happy. 
But  imagine  any  one  daring  to  treat  Ealph  as  I  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  treat  Gilmer !" 

When  the  soliloquy  ended  she  folded  the  letter  with  a  sigh, 
and  put  it  away  in  a  cabinet  where  she  kept  her  letters  which  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  the  sigh  was  a  tribute  to 
that  tinge  of  regret  which  it  is  said  every  woman  feels  when  a 
former  lover,  who  had  been  constant  for  many  years,  finds  another 
on  whom  to  bestow  his  devotion.  No  one  of  her  other  discarded 
lovers  had  won  such  a  sigh  of  regret. 

Ralph  and  Margaret  talked  a  long  time  in  the  brilliant  par- 
lors. They  knew  they  would  be  left  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments, and  both  were  anxious  to  divide  the  time  between  Ralph's 
western  home  and  Washington  during  the  term  of  which  Ralph 
had  been  elected.  They  were  slow  in  perfecting  their  plans,  for 
although  Ralph  was  older  and  more  sedate  than  Margaret,  he 
would  constantly  vary  the  conversation  with  assurances  of  love 
which  would  have  done  justice  to  the  heart  of  a  beardless  boy 
sixteen  summers.  Before  the  evening  was  over  Colonel  Trevane 
re-entered  the  room  and  said  : 

"Children,  I  have  been  making  plans  for  you  two,  and  I  have 
come  in  to  see  if  they  suit  you.  While  Ralph  is  compelled  to  be 
in  the  city,  I  am  g^ng  to  insist  on  having  you  occupy  my  house. 
So  do  not  think  of  a  neat  little  establishment  on  some  retired 
street,  or  a  suitable  boarding  house— I  intend  to  have  you  with 
me.'^ 

"I  cannot  consent  to  be  placed  under  such  obligations.  Colonel," 
said  Ralph,  quickly.  "I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you,  but  I 
know  Margaret  will  appreciate  the  desire  which  every  man  has 
to  provide  for  his  wife  himself  and  minister  to  her  comfort  un- 
aided." 

"You  are  right,  Ralph,  but  you  see  the  obligation  will  be  on 
my  own  side.     The  house  has  seemed  like  a  different  place  since 
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Margaret  came.     I  cannot  give  her  up/'  said  the  elderly  gentle- 
man, with  emphasis. 

Ralph  was  silent  a  moment,  when  he  said  :  "I  can  imagine  how  s 

you  feel  about  it.     If  Margaret  is  willing  we  will  spend  the  win-   -  I 

ter  term  with  you,  provided  you  make  us  as  long  a  visit  every  | 

summer.     The  hunting  and  fishing  in  my  part  of  Kentucky  are  \ 

superb.     I  have  several  good  horses,  and  some  of  the  most  jovial  1 

friends,  that  I  herewith  place  at  3'our  disposal.     It  will  be  a  plea-  f 

sant  arrangement,  if  you  will  agree  to  it.'' 

"Yes,  dear  uncle,  do  it,"  pleaded  Margaret  with  a  tone  and  look 
her  uncle  never  disregarded.  "Mamma  and  papa  would  be  de- 
lighted to  know  that  you  were  with  us,  and  I  would  not  mind 
being  surrounded  by  strangers  if  you  were  there."  > 

"Look  out.  Pet.  Don't  make  such  speeches  as  that,  or  Ralph 
will  veto  the  proposition.  But,  FU  agree  to  it,  and  before  I  leave 
you  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  which  has  a  moral.  One  of 
you  know  both  the  parties  concerned  in  the  story.  You  may 
guess  who  they  are  if  you  can,  and  for  my  sake,  you  must  try  to 
profit  by  their  experience.  I  have  been  wondering  to-night  if  I 
ought  not  to  tell  you."  \ 

"Yes,  tell  us,"  said  Margaret,  '1  think  it  is  pleasanter  to  hear  ' 

a  pretty  story  well  told  than  to  read  one.     Tell  us."  j 

Colonel  Trevane  commenced.     "Many  years  ago  a  youth  and  I 

maiden  loved.     As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  each  one  thought  that  , 

no  earthly  devotion  had  ever  equalled  that  w^hich  the  one  Telt  for  ) 

the  other.     They  were  engaged  to  be  married.     North  Carolina,  I 

the  home  of  these  young  people,  was  once  ver}'  dififerent  from 
what  it  is  now.     Large,  rich  plantations  were  to  be  found  on  I 

every  road-side,  well  stocked  with  negro  stves,  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  and  w^hatever  else  the  planter  desired  to  raise.  The  young 
men  were,  perhaps,  as  skilful  with  the  use  of  the  pistol  and  short 
sword  as  with  their  books,  and  their  feats  in  horst-racing,  fox- 
hunting and  such  amusements,  were  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  with  as  much  pride  as  if  they  had  been  the  adventurers  of 
a  modern  Cid.  The  women  were  something  of  the  Martha  Wash- 
ington type,  with  a  little  more  bravado  about  them.  They  would 
meet  and  entertain  you  most  pleasantly,  and  they  could  in  some 
instances,  ride  a  race  or  join  in  a  deer  hunt  with  as  much  sang 
froid  as  they  would  play  a  Virginia  reel  on  the  piano.     When 
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niy  story  begins  they  were  gradually  becoming  what  was  consid- 
ered more  refined,  though  purer-hearted  and  more  thoroughly 
polite  women  than  the  old  type  never  lived.  But  every  trace  of 
the  ancestor's  dash  and  spirit  had  not  left  their  children.  They 
were  still  brave  in  danger,  constant  in  love  and  patriots  to  the 
core.  About  this  time  this  youth  and  maiden  were  betrothed — 
and  they  loved  each  other  most  tenderly.  Ah,  yes — "  continued 
Colonel  Trevane,  apparently  forgetting  the  presence  of  his  listen- 
ers, "I  loved  Mary  as  is  seldom  loved." 

"There  !  Uncle  Arthur,  you've  told  us  you  were  the  gentleman  !" 
exclaimed  Margaret,  placing  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  arm. 

"Yes,  so  I  have,  Pet,  but  it  is  because  I  seldom  speak  of  it,  and 
it  makes  me  forget  myself  to  do  so  now.  I  icas  the  young  man, 
and  Ralph's  mother  was  the  maiden." 

"My  mother!"  said  Ralph,  in  astonishment.  "I  have  never 
heard  her  speak  of  it !  But  since  father  died  she  seldom  refers  to 
her  young  life.     AVe  are  both  very  -nuch  interested,  Colonel." 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "we  were  engaged  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  I  began  to  be  impatient  of  delay.  My  cottage  was  ready,  and 
my  younger  sister,  your  mother,  Margaret,  was  anxious  for  the 
affair  to  come  off.  Mary — Mrs.  Craige,  I  mean — was  a  great 
belle.  Several  young  men  paid  her  such  marked  attention,  I 
thought  two  or  three  times  of  trying  the  effect  of  cold  steel  on 
their  hearts.  But  duelling  was  becoming  less  popular,  and  now 
I  rejoice  that  such  was  the  case,  for  it  is  an  absurd  and  unchris- 
tian practice.  I  determiiied  to  ride  over  and  have  a  serious  talk 
with  Mary — excuse  me,  Ralph,  I  cannot  think  to  call  her  any- 
thing else,  and  I  refer  to  her  only  as  the  youthful  ^lary  I  loved. 
When  I  reached  her  father's  house  I  saw  two  or  three  horses  and 
buggies  in  front  of  the  gate.  I  knew  the  parlor  would  be  full  of 
company.  Mary  received  me  as  she  received  her  other  gen- 
tlemen friends.  I  did  not  consider  that  she  could  have  done 
otherwise,  with  propriety,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  visitors. 
She  was  surrounded  by  company,  but  I  blamed  her  for  not  ma- 
nceuvering  so  that  I  could  have  found  a  place  near  her.  She  did 
not  seem  to  know  that  my  very  soul  was  burning  for  one  kindly 
glance  of  her  bright  eyes.  She  talked  on  gaily  with  others.  In 
no  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  I  flirted  with  a  young  lady  present. 
The  greater  part  of  the  company  remained  to  tea,  and  rode  home 
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n  the  moonlight  late  in  the  evening.     My  attentions  to  Mary's 
young  friend  continued  until  the  last  couple  of  horsemen  rode 
off.     Many  a  time  I  had  been  conscious  that  Mary's  eyes  rested 
on  me,  and  that  there  ^vas  a  vacant  chair  at  her  side.     I  was 
crazed  almost  to  speak  one  word  to  her,  but  false  pride — that  ac-' 
cursed  pride  I  ought  to  say — which  no  man  has  a  right  to  feel 
towards  as  true  a  woman  as  I  ought  to  have  known  }klary  was — 
held  me  back.     Just  before  I  could  have  managed  a  private  in- 
terview, I  finally  bade  them  adieu.     On  m}-  journey  homeward 
I  caught  up  with  two  other  young  men  vrho  had  also  spent  the 
evening  at  the  house  of  Mary's  father.     They  were  inclined  to 
joke  me  about  Marys  evident  indifference  to  me.     This  made  me 
more  angry  than  ever.     Your  father  was  at  Mary's  house  that 
night,  Ralph,  and  I  noticed  that  he  seemed  inclined  to  yield  the 
field  to  me.     I  believe  Mary  then  appreciated  his  consideration 
for  my  feelings.     Greatly  disturbed,  I  reached  home.     Next  morn- 
ing, at  breakfast,  my  father  informed  me  that  if  I  wished  it,  I 
could  accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of  a  United  States  Minister  to 
a  European  court.     I  had  always  desired  to  travel,  and  thinking 
what  a  good  opportunity  I  would  have  to  test  Mary,  I  consented 
to  my  father's  proposal.     Immediately  after  breakfast,  I  rode  over 
to  see  Mary.     She  came  in  the  drawing-room  and  received  me 
most  kindly.     Instead  of  treating   her   as   she    deserved   to  be 
treated,  I  accused  her  of  indifference  and  coquetry.     I  was  angry, 
and  with  an  unpardonable  want  of  courtesy,  I  permitted  her  to 
see  it.     The  result  was,  we  parted  in  anger.     I  left  the  country, 
and  when  I  returned  home  after  waiting  two  years,  Mary  was  about 
to  be  married  to  Ralph  Craige.     I  had  become  fond  of  diplomatic 
ser^'ice.     I  moved  to  Washington  as  soon  as  I  could  sell  what  I 
owned  in  Xorth  Carolina,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  live  where  every- 
thing recalled  my  lost  Mary.     Since  that  time  the  only  important 
event  in  my  life  has  been  a  four  years  service  in  the  Confederate 
army.     I  managed  so  as  not  to  lose  my  property  in  this  city,  and 
after  I  returned  and  resumed  my  business  operations  at  the  close  of 
the  war  I  prospered  vrell.  I  liave  never  loved  any  one  but  Mary.  You 
both  see  how  slight  a  cause  brought  about  our  disagreement  and 
final  separation.     Do  not  forget  what  I  have  told  you,  and  now 
Ralph,"  as  he  spoke  he  placed  Margaret's  hand  in  that  of  the 
young  man,  "until  death  shall  part  you  guard,  love  and  cherish 
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her  as  tiie  only  being  who  can  make  your  life  a  happy  one.  Be- 
ware of  the  slightest  word  or  tone  which  betokens,  for  a  moment, 
a  diminution  of  love.  My  happiness  is  henceforth  dependent  on 
yours." 

Before  either  of  the  young  people  could  reply,  he  abruptly  left 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Tor  weeks  after  Mrs.  Meredith's  sudden  arrival  at  the  Maxwell 
homestead  she  was  delirious  with  fever.  In  her  ravings  only 
one  word  could  be  distinguished.  That  was  "Elaine."  Mrs.  Max- 
well and  Joyce  were  unremitting  in  their  attention  to  the  sick 
woman.  Edmund  Maxwell  wandered  listlessly  about  the  house 
and  grounds  as  if  every  hope  of  future  peace  was  gone.  He 
made  numerous  but  fruitless  attempts  to  be  of  service  to  the 
watchers  or  their  patient.  With  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  he  would 
go  into  the  fields  near  the  house  in  search  of  delicate  game  with 
which  he  hoped  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  suffering  woman. 
But  her  disease  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  such 
nourishment.  He  would  go  into  the  neglected  conservatory  and 
try  to  make  some  of  the  most  fragrant  flowers  flourish  and  blos- 
som by  the  time  consciousness  returned  to  ?rlrs.  Meredith.  In 
the  twilight  of  every  day,  he  would  play  a  low,  sweet,  plaintive 
melody  on  the  organ  in  the  library,  hoping  the  soothing  strains 
would  give  a  moments  pleasure  to  the  invalid.  Sometimes  his 
voice  would  blend  with  the  organ  tones,  as  he  sang  the  words  of 
an  evening  chant  or  a  solemn  Ave  Maria.  But  his  efforts  were 
in  vain.  She  noticBd  nothing.  Her  eyes  were  vacant,  her  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  fever,  and  her  parched  lips  only  muttered  be- 
seechingly "Elaine." 

One  bright  morning,  when  the  crisis  of  the  fever  was  near^ 
Mr?.  ^laxwell  and  Joyce  watched  beside  the  couch  together.  The 
windows  of  the  invalid's  room  were  open  to  admit  the  fresh, 
balmy  air  of  a  spring-like  day  which  often  comes  to  the  people 
of  Alrginia  and  North  Carolina  during  the  month  of  February? 
ormging  with  it  the  white  hyacinth  and  crocus,  and  reminding 
one  of  the  davs  of  the  earlv  Ma  v.     A  small  fire  which  had  been 
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kindled  during  the  cooler  hours  of  the  morning,  burned  in  the 
huge  fire-place.  The  silver  current  of  the  beautiful  river  gleamed 
through  the  cedars  and  naked    oaks,  and  the  twitter  of  an  early  . 

bird  sounded  on  the  fresh   and  balmy  air.     Mrs.   Maxwell    wa§  | 

sitting  near  an  open   window,  with   the  long  neglected   afghan  | 

lying  on  her  lap.  Joyce  had  reminded  her  that  she  would  never 
finish  it,  if  she  did  not  stop  giving  her  entire  attention  to  Mrs. 
Meredith,  and  the  servant  had  emphasized  the  remark  by  placing 
the  uncompleted  work  in  her  mistresses  hands.  Mrs.  Maxwell 
took  it,  rested  her  chin  on  her  hands,  and  turned  her  face  towards 
the  avenue  which  led  from  the  gate  to  the  river.  Her  repeated 
nightly  vigils  had  made  her  paler,  and  the  tidy  cap  and  dress 
did  not  hold  their  places  as  primly  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do.  There  was  a  softened  expression  in  the  dark  eye  which 
gazed  upon  the  landscape. 

To  some  people  the  bright,  breezy  morning  with  its  luatter-of- 
fact  sunshine,   possesses  none  of  the  romance  and  none  of  the 
charm  which    makes    thoughts   of  the   loved   ones   purer   and 
more  intense,  which  gives  to  retrospection  the  power   to  gloss 
over  sorrows  and   to  heighten  pleasures.     They   usually  leave 
such  things  for  the  more  sentimental  twilight.     But  Mrs.  Max- 
well's   face  seldom  wore  the   gentle,   tender   expression  which  t 
rested  on  it  as  she  marked  the  play  of  sunlight  and  shadow  | 
on  the  broad  carriage  drive,   which  was  thronged  to   her,   with  - 
recollections  of  her  life.  ^  Years  aeo,  with  mvriads  of  friends  she  f 
had  been  escorted  to  her  new  home  by  a  noble  husband  whom  f 
she  devotedly  loved.     Then  she  was  young,  beautiful,  and  happy.  ^ 
Later,  a  funeral  procession  had  wound  its  way  arnong  those  cedars  ^ 
and  carried  from  her  the  form  of  the  only  man   who  could   ever  '\ 
claim  her  love,  and  who  had  left  her  a  widow,  with  one  bright, 
two-year  old  boy,  to  be  her  only  solace.     To  his  memory,  she 
had  been  true  during  the  long,  weary  years,   and  she  had  tried 
to  rear  the  boy  to  be  his  worthy  representative.     When  that  boy 
grew  up,  for  his  sake,  she  came  out   of  her  rigid   seclusion   and 
went  with  him  wherever  any  good  would  reward  them.     She  en- 
tered into  and  encouraged   his  studies  and  placed  her  wealth  at 
his  disposal,  so  long  as   he  showed  a  desire  to  improve  himself. 
Until  one  false  and  sinful  act  ruined  all  her  peace  and  his,  she 
idolized  her  boy.     After  that,  she  had  lost  faith  in  every  one  ex- 
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cept  poor  old  Joyce,  and  when  the  thought  of  Edmund's  father 
came  and  tempted  her  to  forgive  him  and  help  him  atone,  she 
cast  it  from  her  with  the  words,  "  Edmund  is  not  such  a  son  as 
he  would  have  cared  to  own." 

Joyce  was  sitting  near  her  mistress  and  was  stealthily  looking 
at  her.  She'did  not  like  for  ^Irs.  Maxwell  to  think  too  long  at 
a  time.  She  had  noticed  that  it  made  her  restless  and  feverish. 
At  last,  to  break  up  the  reverie,  Joyce  said, 

"Mistress,  I  don't  see  any  use  in  sitting  by  an  open  windov.^ 
when  there  is  a  fire  in  the  room.  It's  not  healthy  to  do  so  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Meredith  has  had  enough 
fresh  air." 

Mrs.  Maxwell  pushed  her  chair  further  from  the  Avindow,  took 
up  her  work  and  replied — 

"No  Joyce,  I  think  there  is  more  virtue  in  sunshine  and  pure 
air  than  in  all  the  medicine  in  the  world.  Let  her  have  the  ben- 
efit of  it.     It  invigorates  me,  wonderfully. 

She  did  not  again  put  down  her  knitting  and  Joyce,  thinking 
that  she  gave  her  attention  solely  to  the  blending  of  the  bright 
worsted,  was  satisfied.  A  moment  afterwards  she  found  she  was 
mistaken  for  Mrs.  Maxwell  said  : 

"Joyce,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  this.  That  poor 
woman  is  dangerously  ill  and  if  she  dies  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  to 
blame  for  it.  Edmund  will  never  be  himself  again.  For  the 
last  few  days,  I  have  givfen  up  the  hope  that  he  will  ever  recover 
from  that  awful  event.  It  is  probabh^  desirable  that  I  should 
tell  him  the  whole  truth.  And  then,  Joyce,  I  am  afraid  he  will 
go  to  Florida  and  marry  Elaine  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do  or  say. 
I  have  endeavored,  since  Elaine  recovered  from  that  overdose  of 
laudanum,  to  dispose  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  affair  in 
the  best  possible  way — both  for  themselves  and  for  the  world. 
When  we  telegraphed  to  Edmund  to  meet  the  body  we  thought 
Elaine  was  dead.  When  the  doctor  revived  her,  I  could  not  con- 
tradict the  first  message,  for  death — even  robed  in  suicidal  ter- 
rors— had  seemed  such  a  God-send  to  her,  to  him,  to  that  poor 
woman  and  to  me !  The  gallant  Confederate  soldier  and  the 
pitiful  innocent  who  were  enclosed  in  that  box  and  buried  in  St. 
John's  church-yard  deserved  a  more  honored  grave.  But  I  fancy 
the  soldier's  own  people  would  not  have  watched  his  last  resting 
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place  with  tenderer  care  than  that  with  which  Edmund  has 
guarded  that  mound,  believing  of  course  that  it  contained  the 
bodies  of  those  for  whom  it  was  his  dut}"  to  care.  If  Elaine 
had  been  my  daughter  I  would  prefer  to  think  of  her  as  one  of  . 

the  white-winged  angels,  pure,  guileless  and  dead  to  this  earth —  '  | 

than  as  a  lonely  Magdalen  expiating  her  crime  irt  a  home  an  | 

enemy— for  such  am  I,  Joyce,  to   her — had  provided    and   will  | 

provide  during  her  lifetime."  | 

Mrs.  Maxwell  paused  and  looked  wearily  into  the  embers  which 
were  becoming  crested  with  grey  ashes  on  the  hearth. 

*'It  seems  a  little  m  to  me  too,  mistress,"  said  Joyce.  "Miss 
Elaine  writes  to  you  as  if  she  was  getting  along  right  well.  She 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  I  remember  the  overseer  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judd,  who  keep  the  place,  for  they  were  mighty  good 
kind  people,  and  I  know'they  let  her  have  her  own  way  at  Rose- 
dale."  I 

"Yes,  Joyce,  they  are  the  very  people  for  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy. As  you  say,  Elaine  seems  to  be  getting  along  very  well. 
The  neighbors  look  upon  her  as  a  respectable  maiden  lady  and 
owner  of  Rosedale.  I  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  so.  Even 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judd  think  she  is  a  relative  of  mine  and  will  in-  ^ 

herit  Rosedale  at  my  death.     She  receives  calls  from  her  needy  1 

friends,  whom  she  doubtless  assists  very  materially  ;  she  has  her  | 

mission  school,  and  from  the  tone  of  the  letters  which  I  require  • 

her  to  write  me  regularly,  I  imagine  she  has  improved  wonder-  | 

fully.     Joyce  do  you  think  if  I  were  to  reveal  the  whole  thing  to  \ 

Mrs.  Meredith  and  Edmund  thev  would  act  as  I  wish  them  to  ?"  I 

"How's  that,  mistress  ?"  asked  Joyce.  J 

"I  would  proi)osc,"  answered  Mrs.  Maxwell,  "to  send  Mrs.  Mer-  | 

edith  at  once  to  Florida  to  live  with  her  daughter.     I  would  then  |; 

insist  that  Edmund  should  marry  some  lady  who  is  his  equal.  | 

Hardington  and  this  place  should  throw  off  their  habitual  gloom  i 

and  be  refurnished  and  re  opened  for   society.     I  would   give  j 

Rosedale  to  the  Meredith's  while  they  live  if  they  would  accept  I 

it  at  my  hands  as  a  free  gift  and  agree  to  my  proposal."  I 

"They  migld  be  willing,  mistress.     It  would  be   very   bad  for  ] 

them  both  if  they  were  not,  for   what  can  either  one  of  them  do  I 

to  help  themselves?     But — maybe,  they  would  be  too   proud   to  • 

be  supported  by  you  !"  ! 
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"I  could  reason  them  out  of  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Maxwell 
thoughtfully.  "I  would  make  Mrs.  Meredith  see  that  I  was  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  her  former  home.  And  Joyce,  I  think  Elaine 
is,  in  common  justice,  entitled  to  as  pleasant  a  home  as  if  she 
were  Edmund's  legal  wife.  This  may  not  be  law — but  it  is  jus- 
tice, and  for  that  reason  I  have  allowed  her  to  use  my  money  as 
she  thought  proper  to  do.  Luckily  for  me  she  has  not  used  it 
very  extravagantly,  and  I  think  that  dreadful  experience  of  hers 
has  taught  her  a  lesson  she  will  never  forget.  She  is  a  different 
woman." 

"Yes  ma'am,"  said  Joyce,  "I  expect  she  is  a  different  woman^ 
and  I  don't  much  think  she  would  marry  Massa  Ed.  if  he  went 
to  Rosedale  and  begged  her  to." 

"I  have  thought  of  that,  Joyce,  but  if  she  loves  him  as  she  once 
did,  she  would  marry  him  if  I  disinherited  him  immediately  and 
sent  them  both  into  the  world  without  a  faithing." 

"But  you  would  not  do  that,  mistress.  It  would  not  do  to  let 
ole  massa's  son  work  like  a  slave.  No,  mistress,  you  never  would 
do  that." 

"No,  Joyce,  it  is  true,  I  never  would  if  I  could  help  it,  let  any- 
thing that  he  loved  suffer  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent  it.  Ed- 
mund is,  as  you  say,  old  massa's  son,  and  as  such  he  may  marry 
her  and  I  will  not  make  him  a  beggar.  But,  Joyce,  nothing  on 
this  dear  old  place  shall,  ever  belong  to  them  or  theirs.  This 
house,  that  family  burying  ground  where  I  will  sleep  with  'old 
Massa,'  as  you  affectionately  call  my  husband,  and  these  grounds 
which  he  improved  and  ornamented  for  me,  shall  be  sold  to 
strangers.  It  is  mine  now.  It  shall  never  be  Edmund's  unless 
his  wife  is  a  woman  whom  I  consider  worthy  to  be  mistress  here." 

"Ah,  mistress,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  It  seems  hard  to  take 
the  old  house  away  from  one  of  the  name." 

"It  is  hard,  Joyce,  but  you  must  think  it  is  right.  I  know  it  is 
right  that  I  should  act  as  I  believe  Mr.  Maxwell  would  have  acted 
if  he  had  lived." 

"I  don't  reckon  it  would  have  happened  if  old  niassa  had  lived." 

"Perhaps  not.  I  trust  not,  at  any  rate,  for  it  would  have  more 
nearly  broke  his  heart  than  mine." 

"So  you  are  going  to  tell  them,  mistress?"  asked  Joyce,  after  a 
pause. 
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"I  will  tell  Edmund,  this  evening,  all  about  it.  Mrs.  Mereditli 
will  not  be  able  to  hear  it  for  many  weeks,  I  fear.  When  she  is 
well  enough  I  shall  tell  her,  and  send  her  to  Rosedale  to  recuper- 
ate. The  climate  is  very  beneficial  to  people  who  are  predisposed 
to  consumption.'' 

"If  you  can  work  it  out  to  suit  you,  ma'am,  and  make  the  ladies 
willing  to  live  at  Rosedale,  and  if  Miss  Elaine  will  not  marry  Massa 
Ed.,  it  will  get  all  right  at  last,"  said  Joyce,  hopefully.  ''But 
mistreess,"  her  tone  changed  perceptibly,  and  sunk  almost  to  a 
whisper,  ''don't  you  hate  to  tell  Massa  Ed.  ?  He  will  do  like  a 
crazy  man.  You  remember  what  a  temper  he  has,  or  used  to 
have,  I  should  have  said  ?" 

"I  remember,"  said  the  lady  quietly.  "And  I  also  remember 
that  he  never  dared  to  exhibit  it  in  my  presence.  I  do  not  regard 
telling  him  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  by  any  means." 

"I  w^ould  not  tell  him  for  all  the  money  and  land  in  Virginny,'' 
remarked  Joyce,  as  a  vision  of  the  impetuous,  hot-headed  boy 
whom  she  once  followed  like  a  shadow,  arosebeforeher,  ''No,  not  for 
everything  in  the  United  States,"  she  continued,  "for  I  would  ex- 
pect him  to  shoot  me  or  blow  my  brains  out  for  fooling  him." 

'•'And  this  evening,  when  I  tell  him  I  do  not  expect  him  to 
speak  one  excited  or  disrespectful  word  to  me.  He  knows  his 
mother  too  Avell  for  that." 

Joyce  made  no  replv.  She  hoped  he  would  listen  to  the  recital 
"like  a  gentleman  and  ole  massa's  son,"  as  she  had  often  told  him 
he  ought  to  behave  on  all  occasions. 

The  tender  look  did  not  return  to  Mrs.  Maxwell's  eye.  She 
moved  her  seat  from  the  window,  andmade  Joyce  close  the  blinds 
for  the  warm  noon-tide  was  coming  on.  She  resumed  her  work 
and  the  only  sound  which  mingled  with  the  click  of  the  needles 
was  an  occasional  low  moan  from  the  sufferer  which  shaped  itself 
into  the  word  "Elaine." 

(To  he  Continued.) 
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THE  I.AST  LOOK. 


There  is  not  a  mother  or  a  father  who  has  lost  a  dear  little 
child  who  will  not  thank  us  for  publishing  the  subjoined  touch- 
ing poem.  It  is  so  yearning  in  its  love,  so  replete  with  a  warm 
and  pathetic  grace,  so  natural  throughout,  that  we  know  not 
where  to  look  for  a  poem  of  the  affections  that  goes  more  directly 
to  the  heart  and  awakens  tenderer  memories  and  emotions.  It 
reminds  us  of  "Willie'' — that  exquisite  poem  by  Theo.  H.  Hill. 
To  fully  appreciate  the  following  lines  you  must  have  bent  over 
your  own  dear  child,  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus  and  ready  to  join 
the  heavenly  choristers.  Heaven  is  a  lovelier,  serener  place  than 
earth,  and  there  the  little  angels  are  safe  and  happy  forever.  The 
poem  was  written  by  Edwin  W.  Fuller,  of  Louisburg,  X.  C, 
who  is  favorably  known  to  the  reading  public  as  the  author  of 
Tlie  Angel  in  the  Cloud  and  Sea- Gift.  It  was  written  upon 
the  death  of  his  little  daughter  Ethel,  and  is  dedicated  to  his 
wife.  T.B.  K. 


Do  not  fasten  the  lid  of  the  coffin  yet, 
Let  me  have  a  long  look  at  the  face  of  my  pet ; 
Please  all  quit  the  chamber,  and  pull  to  the  door, 
And  leave  me  alone  with  my  darling  once  more. 

Is  this  little  Ethel,  so  cold  and  so  still  ? 
Beat,  beat,  breaking  heart  against  God's  will ; 
Remember,  0  Christ,  Thou  didst  dread  Thine  own  cup, 
And  while  I  drink  mine,  let  Thine  arm  bear  me  up. 

But  the  moments  are  fleeting,  I  must  stamp  on  my  brain 
Each  dear  little  feature,  for  never  again 
Can  I  touch  her  ;  and  only  God  measures  how  much 
Affliction,  a  mother  conveys  by  her  touch. 

Oh !  dear  little  head  ;  Ob  !  dear  little  hair, 

So  silken,  so  golden,  so  soft  and  so  fair  ; 

Will  I  never  more  smooth  it !  Oh  !  help  me  my  God, 

To  bear  this  worst  stroke  of  the  chastening  rod. 

Those  bright  little  eyes  that  used  to  feign  sleep,  / 

Or  sparkle  so  merrily,  playing  at  peep,  '  "^ 

Closed  forever ;  and  yet  they  seemed  closed  with  a  sigh. 
As,  if  for  our  sake,  she  regretted  to  die. 
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And  that  dear  little  mouth,  so  warm  and  so  soft, 
Always  willing  to  kiss  you,  no  matter  how  oft, 
Cold  and  rigid !  without  the  least  tremor  of  breath  ; 
How  could  you  claim  Ethel,  0  !  pitiless  death  ? 

Her  hands  !  no — 'twill  kill  me,  to  think  how  they  wove 

Through  my  daily  existence,  a  tissue  of  love  ; 

Each  finger  a  print  upon  memory's  page. 

That  will  brighten,  thank  God !  and  not  fade  with  my  age. 

Sick  or  well  they  were  ready  at  every  request 
To  amuse  us.     Sweet  hands  !  they  deserve  a  sweet  rest; 
Their  last  little  trick  was  to  wipe  ^'Bopeep's"  eye. 
Their  last  little  gesture,  to  wave  us  good-bye. 

Little  feet !  little  feet,  ho^v•  dark  the  heart's  gloom. 
Where  your  patter  is  liushed  in  that  desolate  room  ; 
For  Oh  !  'twas  a  sight  sweet  beyond  all  compare 
To  see  little  ''Frisky"  rock  back  in  her  chair. 

Oh  !  Father,  have  mercy  and  give  Thy  grace, 
To  see  through  this  frown,  the  smile  on  Thy  face; 
To  feel  that  this  lesson  is  sent  for  the  best, 
And  to  learn  from  my  darling,  a  lesson  of  rest. 


I  Written  Expressly  for  'Our  Living  and  Our  Dead."] 

A  SUMMER  IDYL. 


By  Christian  Reid, 
Author  of  Valerie  Aijlraer,  Madon  Hovm,  A  Daughter  of  Bohemia,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


HE  gypsy  supper  is  a  great  success,  if  success  be  gauged  by 

the  appetites  of  the  company.  Sandwiches  and  cold  chicken, 

jellies  and  cakes  disappear  with  rapidity.     Minnie's  tea  is 

^pronounced  excellent,  and  George's  lemonade  is  commend- 

A  bottle  of  claret  is  opened,  and  various  toasts  proposed. 
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Tliere  is  some  mock  speech-making  and  much  merriment — the 
last,  probably,  in  undue  proportion.  When  hearts  are  light  and 
spirits  high,  when  summer  skies  are  fair  and  summer  woods 
'^a'een,  who  can  wonder  at  the  laugh  which  is  quick  to  follow  the 
poorest  jest  ?  There  is  a  charm  in  these  pleasures  which  no  oth- 
ers possess.  Nature  welcomes  us  so  kindly,  spreads  her  beauty 
so  layishly,  there  is  such  a  sense  of  freedom — of  escape  from  con- 
ventional restraints — in  the  expanse  of  woodland  glades,  the  up- 
ward sweep  of  towering  hills,  that  those  must  be  singularly  con- 
stituted who  do  not  feel  that  few  things  are  pleasanter  than  such 
amateur  gypsy ing. 

**  *0h,  a  life  in  the  woeds  is  the  life  for  me. 
And  that  is  the  life  for  a  man  ! 
Let  others  boa-^t  of  their  home  on  the  sea, 
But  match  me  the  woods  if  you  can !'  " 

sings  George,  who  is  slightly  exhilarated  by  the  claret.  "Mr. 
Charlton,  do  you  like  this  better  than  roughing  among  the  Bal- 
sams ?" 

"Do  you?''  inquires  Charlton. 

"Not  I,"  answers  the  young  fellow  gaily.  "Bear-meat  and  veni- 
son are  better  than  all  your  dainties,  Miss  Minnie." 

"I'm  sure  you  needn't  sneer  at  my  dainties,"  says  Minnie.  "You 
have  done  full  justice  to  them." 

"But  you  might  eat  bear-meat  and  venison  at  home,  if  that  is 
all  you  did,"  says  Sunderland. 

"All  we  did !"  returns  George  in  disdain.  "If  I  was  to  talk  for 
a  week — " 

"Which  we  hope  you  won't !"  says  Minnie. 

" — I 'couldn't  tell  you  half  we  did — or  half  we  saw.  You've 
been  over  the  Balsam  Mountains,  I  know,  but  have  you  ever  been 
in  Cherokee  ?" 

"0  yes.  I  used  to  have  some  capital  friends  among  the  Indians 
there." 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  Tallulah,  then?  That's  the  grandest 
place  I  ever  saw." 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me  on  that  point — I  have  never 
seen  Tallulah.  You  know  it  was  an  old  plan  of  ours" — turning 
to  Flora — "to  go  there  together.  What  do  you  say — shall  we 
make  our  arrangements  to  do  so  next  Summer  ?" 
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"Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  leave  next  Summer  to  suggest 
its  own  plans.     You  may  prefer  to  go  again  to  the  lakes.'' 

"I  call  that  ill-natured,"  says  Harry.  "I  detest  the  lakes,  and 
shall  never  go  near  them  again."  j 

•'You  really  ought  to  go  to  Tallulah,"  says  George  with  the  air  '  | 

of  a  travelled  man.     '"'Mr.  Charlton  says  it  is  the  finest  fall  he  I 

ever  saw."  I 

"It  stands  next  to  Niagara  in  height,  and  the  scenery  surround-  I 

ing  it  is  infinitely  more  grand,"  says  Charlton. 

"We  will  certainly  go  there  next  Summer,"  sa\"s  Harry  to 
Flora — who  does  not  answer  save  by  a  smile. 

Presently  the  last  rays  of  sunlight  disappear  from  the  crest  of 
the  hills,  and  then  the  little  party  agree  that  it  is  time  to  think 
of  preparing  to  go  home.  Flora  rises  and  walks  to  the  spring. 
She  has  not  been  here  before  since  Harry  went  away,  and  it  seems 
to  her  as  if  all  the  changes  which  the  intermediate  time   has  I 

wrought  are  mirrored  in  the  crystal  water  at  her  feet — water  in 
which  she  saw  her  face  last  when  it  was  two  years  younger.  She 
bends  and  looks  at  it  now,  a  little  wistfully — and  as  she  does  so, 
another  face  suddenly  appears,  reflected  beside  her  own.  The 
last  time  that  she  bent  over  the  water  in  this  way,  it  was  Harry's  i 

that  she  saw — now  it  is  Charlton's !     The  accident  startles  her,  as  J 

trivial  things  of  the  kind  often  do  startle  those  least  inclined  to  | 

regard  them.     She  turns  quickly,  almost  angrily.  I 

"How  did  you  come  here?"  she  asks.     "I  heard  no  step.     You  | 

— you  surprised  me  very  much."  | 

"I  beg  pardon,"  says   Charlton — who  sees  to  his  surprise,  that  ^ 

she  is  seriously  moved — "I  did  not  think  of  surprising  you.     I  | 

approached,  and  seeing  you  looking  into  the  water,  I  looked  also  | 

involuntaril3\     I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  you  could  not  | 

hear  my  step  on  this  soft  turf — and  would  therefore  be  startled  | 

at  seeing  my  face."  | 

"Pray  excuse  me — I  should  not  have  spoken   so  hastily,"  she  I 

says,  blushing.     "I  am  not  often  nervous,  but — I  was  nervous  f 

just  then."  | 

"And  I  was  to  blame.  Don't  think  of  it  any  more.  I  came  to 
ask  if  you  can  climb  that  hill  to  see  the  sunset.     I  am  sure  there  - 

must  be  a  fine  view  from  the  top."  .  | 

"I — don't  think  I  can,"  she  answers  hesitatingly.     A  sense  of  ^ 
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c-ryiistraint  with  Cliarlton  comes  over  her — why  she  scarcely 
knows.  Perhaps  the  cause  is  in  a  look  she  catches  on  Sunder- 
land's fac^ — a  look  of  restrained  yet  significant  intelligence — or 
perhaps  it  comes  from  that  ^accidental  reflecti-on  in  the  spring. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  th^  feeling  originates,  but  it  certainly 
•exists,  as  she  says,  '^Theasceiit  is  very  steep — and  I  believe  I  am 
tired." 

"I  thought  it  m.ight  be  too  steep  for  you, ^'  Charlton  says,  "but 
/shall  try  it.  Judging  from,  those  clouds  floating  above,  the 
•sunset  must  be  gorgeous.*' 

He  gees  off  \tithout  saying  anything  more,  and  Flora  thinks 
again — as  she  has  thought  before— that  his  tact  and  consideration 
are  perfect.  Then  she  accuses  herself  of  having  been  brusque 
and  unkind  for  no  reason  whatever,  and  so  sits  down,  depressed 
and  despondent.  She  sees  Charlton,  Mr.  Martin  and  the  rest  be- 
.gin  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  Sunderland  does  not  accompany  them. 
He  saunters,  instead,  up  to  her. 

"You  must  surely  be  out  of  practice,  Floy,  to  consider  that  hill 
too  steep  for  climbing,"  he  says.  "I  am  sure  you  used  to  climb  it 
like  a  deer." 

"No,  I  am.  not  out  of  practice,'^  answers  Flora,  "but  I  don't  feel 
like  the  exertion— that  is  all." 

"Neither  do  I — since  you  don't,"  he  says  with  a  well-satisfied 
air,  seating  himself  on  the  rocks  by  her  side. 

At  this  moment  it  chances  that  Charlton  turns  his  hc-ad  and 
glances  down  into  the  glen.  He  did  not  turn  to  look  at  Flora, 
but  she  feels  as  if  he  did.  It  suddenly  occurs  to  her  that  he  will 
think  she  stayed  to  be  with  Sunderland,  and  the  thought  sends 
the  blood  in  warm  tide  to  her  face.  "Pray  go,  Harry  !"  she  says 
in  an  almost  im.ploring  tone.  "I  -cannot  think  that  you  are  de- 
priving 3^ourself  of  the  sunset  to  sta^^  with  me." 

"But  suppose  I  would  rather  stay  with  you  ?"  says  Harry  com- 
posedly. "You  credit  me  with  more  taste  for  sunsets  than  I  pos- 
sess." 

"You  said  yesterday  that  you  admired  them  exceedingly." 

"So  I  do  when  you  are  with  me.  You  don't  surely  need  to  be 
reminded  of  those  lines  in  your  favorite  song — 

*We  feel  how  the  blest  charms  of  nature  improve 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  eyes  that  w€  love.'  " 

6 
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"I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in  that  w^ay  1"  says  Flora,  witli  an- 
impatience  of  manner  which  in  another  woman  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  call  petulftnce.  It  is  nonsense — and  I  don't  like  non- 
sense !" 

''Then  you've  changed  amazingly/'  says  Harry\  "But  what  I 
said  was  not  nonsense  at  all.     That  is  your  mistake." 

"0  well,  I  don't  care  to  argue  about  it.  Go,  like  a  good  boy. 
and  look  at  the  sunset.'"' 

^T'll  go  if  you  will  come — or  if  yon  seriously  want  to  be  rid  of 
me — but,  honestly,  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  the  sunset." 

"I  don't  think  you  have  improved  in  taste  sinceyou  went  away,''' 
8a3'S  Flora,  who  has  decided  that  to  follow  with  Harrys  will  be 
(in  Charlton's  eyes)  exactly  the  same  as  if  she  remained  at  the 
spring  with  him.  Of  course  none  of  this  consideration  would  be 
necessary  but  for  the  memory  of  her  unfortuate  confession  at 
Caesar's  Head — unfortunate,  because  she  fancies  that  Charlton  in- 
terprets all  her  actions  now  in  the  light  of  it. 

"You  are  mistaken  again,"  says  Harry,  in  answer  to  her  last 
speech.  "My  taste  is  neither  Vv'orse  nor  better  than  it  was  when 
I  went  away.  I  should  have  taken  your  society  in  preference  to 
a  sunset  then,  just  as  I  take  it  now." 

"Your  memory  of  things  before  you  went  away  is  better  than 
mine,"  says  Flora — not  qtiite  sincerely  it  is  to  be  feared— "See  the 
sunset  radiance  on  those  clouds  yonder!     Is  it  not  beautiful  ?" 

"Very  fine !"  says  Harry,  glancing  carelessly  at  the  refulgent 
masses  of  cumulous  vapour.  "But  I  wonder  if  you  mean  w^hat 
you  say  ?  I  wonder  if  my  memory  is  better  than  yours  of  some 
things  that  occurred  before  I  went  away." 

"Very  likely  it  is,"  says  Flora,  outwardly  calm  in  exact  proper- 
tion  to  her  inward  disturboince— a  rare  and  happy  faculty  which 
some  temperaments  possess. 

"Turn  you  head,"  says  HaiTy,  "and  you  will  see  on  the  beech 
behind  you  tlie  record  of  something  which  I  at  least  have  never 
forgotton.     Do  you  mean  that  you  have  done  so  ?" 

Flora  does  not  turn  her  head,  but  she  knows  what  he  means. 
On  tiie  silvery  bi3ech-bark  is  carved  the  initials  of  their  names, 
encircled  by  a  true-lovers  knot.  How  well  she  remembers  the 
last  day  they  were  here  together  when  with  eyes  filled  w^ith  tears, 
she  watched  him  carve  it!    ITiere  was  nothing  explicitly  said— 
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but  liow  well  they  understood  each  other  !     "The  tree  will  be  our 
witness,"  Harry  had  said — and  now  they  are  once  more  here  to- 
gether, with  the  silent   yet   eloquent  tree  flinging  its  rustling 
depths  of  shade  over  them.     And  Flora  looks  at  him  andsays,^ 
"That  was  childish  folly.     Why  do  you  speak  of  it?" 

^'Childish  folly  !"  he  repeats.  "By  Jove !  we  were  rather  mature 
children.  You  were  eighteen  and  I  was  twenty-two.  If  that  is 
not  old  enough  for  one  to  know  one's  own  mind — " 

He  stops  suddenly,  for  she  extends  her  hand  and  lays  it  on  his 
arm.  "Hush,  Harry !"  she  says,  "2/«s  is  folly  w^hich  has  not 
childishness  to  excuse  it.  You  did  not  know  your  own  mind 
then  any  more  than  you  know  it  now.  Don't  think  I  mean  to 
say  anything  harsh.  No  doubt  you  will  be  stable  enough  soma 
day — but  the  time  for  it  has  not  come  yet.     That  is  all." 

"That  is  not  all !"  says  Harry,  who  is  rousing  out  of  his  usual; 
sunny-tempered  calm  to  absolute  indignation.  "You  must  not 
think  that  I  am  to  be  set  down  like  a  school-boy  in  that  fashion. - 
I  don't  mean  to  defend  my  conduct— I  know  I  have  acteddike  a 
fickle  fool — but  a  man  is  often  forced  to  learn  what  is  true  by 
testing  what  is  false.  I  have  learned.  I  was  certain  of  that  be- 
fore I  saw  you — I  am  more  certain  now.  I  would  not  try  to  bind 
you  by  a  promise  before  I^went  away,  because  I  was  not  sure  of 
myself.  Now  I  a>n  sure,  and  now — with  our  beech-tree  for  wit- 
ness again — I  beg,  Flora,  dear  Flora,  for  your  promise.  Your 
promise,  do  I  say?     I  beg  for  yourself!" 

"0  Harry!"  says  Flora.  For  a  moment  it  is  all  that  she  can. 
say.  She  turns  away  her  face  that  he  may  not  see  the  tears  which 
gather  so  thickly  in  her  eyes  that  she  cannot  distinguish  a  feature  • 
of  thp  landscape.  A  little  while  ago  they  vrould  have  been  tears  ■ 
of  joy — now  they  are  tears  of  a  strange,  sad  regret  that  this  which, 
might  once  have  meant  happiness  has  been  delayed  too  late. 
Harry,  who  has  very  confident  anticipations  of  what  her  answer 
will  be,  is  greatly  astonished  when,  with  something  like  a  sob,  she 
says,  "You  might  have  spared  me  this." 

"What  is  there  in  it  that  I  might  have  spared  you  ?"  he  asks. 
■"Surely  you  knew  it  long  ago.  I  loved  you  with  all  my.  heart 
when  I  went  away,  and  held  myself  as  much  bound  to  you.  as  if 
we  had  exchanged  vows  as  betrothed  lovers." 

"Harry  f  she  says  again — but  the  tone  of  her  voice  is  changed' 
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now.  She  turns  and  looks  at  him.  Tears  are  still  hanging  on 
her  lashes,  but  in  the  dewy  eyes  there  is  a  startled  gleam.  "Har- 
Ty,"  she  says  gravely,  '"'I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing. It  is  impossible  that  you  could  have  felt  yourself  in  any 
.manner  baund  to  ine  when  you  went  away.'"' 

"By  Heaven  I  did  !"  cries  Harry.  '*And  I  considered  that  in 
the  same  manner  you  were  bound  to  me.^'' 

"I  think  not,"  answers  Flora  calmly.  ''I  am  glad  to  think  that 
we  were  not  bound  in  the  least.  I  have  done  you  the  justice  to 
remember  that  always-,  Harry  :  and  you  do  yourself  injustice  when 
you  trv  to  make  me  believe  differentlv." 

"I  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  Miss  Preston,"  says  Harry,  feel- 
ing with  a  sudden  thrill  of  recollection,  that  he  had  overshot  his 
mark  and  said  a  little  too  much. 

"Yes,  of  Miss  Preston,"  Flora  answers.  "I  should  not  like  to 
•believe  that  you  felt  yourself  in  any  manner  bound  to  me  when 
you  were  in  love — perhaps  engaged  to — her.  It  would  not  have 
been  treating  either  of  us  very  fairly,  do  you  think  ?  But  I  am 
sure  you  could  not  have  done  such  a  thing.  It  is  only  because 
you  are  here— in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  revive  old  fancies — 
that  you  imagine  anything  of  the  kind." 

"I  am  not  so  volatile  as  you  suppose,"  says  Harry,  injured  and 
•obstinate.  "I  did  feel  myself  bound  to  you,  and  I  should  not 
have  made  a  fool  of  myself  with  Gertrude  Preston  if  I  had  not 
ibeen  assured  of  your  indifference  to — old  fancies." 

"My  indifference  !"  says  Flora  with  a  gasp.  "How  could  you 
possibly  bo  assured  of  that  ?" 

Harry  hesitates.  He  is  confused  at  the  unexpected  turn  which 
■the  conversation  has  taken,  and  for  the  life  of  him  he  cannot  de- 
cide whether  it  is  better  to  be  reticent  or  candid.  But  he  is  aware 
that  Flora  regards  his  last  assertion  incredulously,  and  he  is  anx- 
ious to  make  her  understand  with  what  high-minded  virtue,  he 
:has  acted. 

"If  you  must  know,"  he  answers  finally,  "I  told  Charlton  when 
be  came  here,  to  discover  if  possible  how  you  felt  towards  me ; 
:and  he  wrote  positively  that  he  was  sure  you  only  cared  for  me 
:as  a—" 

He  breaks  off  abruptly,  for  Flora's  face  tells  him  what  a  blun- 
^der  he  has  made.     Never  has  he  seen  it  wo/ir  such  a  look  before. 
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The  blue  eyes  expand,  and  flash  on  him  a  glance  in  which  amaze- 
ment, indignation,  and  scorn  are  mingled.  Then  slie  rises,  be- 
fore he  can  say  one  word  to  detain  her,  and  walks  away. 

Not  far.  Only  to  where  one  of  the  surrounding  hills  shelves 
down  in  an  abrupt  clitl".  and  where  there  is  an  escarpment  that 
she  knows  well— a  flowery  ledge  on  which  she  formerly  loved  to 
climb  and  sit.  She  bends  her  face  down  on  this  and  bursts  into 
such  passionate  tears  of  anger  and  grief,  and  mortification,  as 
iiave  never  come  from  her  eyes  before.  It  seems  almost  more 
than  she  can  bear !  That  Harry  should  have  cared  for  her  so 
little  as  to  send  a  stranger  to  pry  into  the  most  sacred  secret  of 
her  heart — and  that  this  stranger  should  have  been  Charlton  to 
whom  she  confessed  everything  !  There  are  no  words  to  describe 
the  resentment,  the  sense  of  having  been  deceived  and  outraged, 
which  possessed  her  I 

"Flora,"  says  Harry,  coming  to  her  side  full  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern, "what  have  I  done  or  said  that  you  should  treat  me  like 
this  ?     I  can  ex  lain  everything.     If  you  will  only  listen — '' 

"Listen  !''  she  says,  drawing  back  from  the  touch  of  his  hand. 
'•J  have  heard  more  than  enough  already — far  more  than  I  can 
ever  forget.  Go  Harry.  There  is  nothing  to  be  explained.  I 
see  it  all.  You  fancied  your  honor  was  bound  to  me,  and  you 
wanted  to  be  set  free.  Ah,  if  you  had  only  trusted  rne,  ifyou 
had  only  written  one  word,  if  you  had  only  spared  me  an  indig- 
nity I  can  never  forget  or  forgive—  As  it  is,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said.     Pray  go,  and  leave  me  alone."' 

"Go  and  leave  you  angry  with  me  like  this  !  That  is  asking 
too  much.  Flora,  on  my  lionour,  I  never  thought  such  things 
as  you  fancy.     I  wanted  to  know  the  truth,  and — " 

"And  you  had  not  courage  enough  to  ask  rue  for  it !"  she  says, 
turning  her  face  around  with  an  absolute  blaze  of  scorn  and  in- 
dignation in  her  eyes. 

"How  could  I  ask  vou  for  it?  There  are  some  thincrs  a  man 
cannot  ask." 

"Then  he  should  be  ashamed  to  send  another  man — like  a  spy 
— to  discover  them. 

"Flora!"  .says  Harrv.  He  is  amazed  to  the  degree  of  absolute 
consternation.  In  his  wildest  dreams  he  never  imagined  such 
capabilities  of  passion  in  his  gentle  cousin  as  she  is  now  display- 
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Flora  is  not  seen  a^ain  that  eveDing-.  When  the  others  reacb 
the  house,  they  are  informed  that  she  has  retired  to  her  room 
with  a  severe  headache.  This  is  felt  on  all  sides  to  be  singuhiry 
since  she  is  sehilom  a  victim  of  this  common  feminine  malady  ; 
but  only  Charlton  snspeets  of  what  c-ause  the  headiiche  n:ay  be 
an  effect.  Indeed  his  suspicion  is  resolved  into  a  certainty  by 
Sunderland's  absence.  After  the  merriment  of  the  afternoon, 
general  lassitude  is  the  order  of  the  evening,  and  most  of  the  party 
are  assembled  on  the  piazza  in  the  broad  lustrous  moonlight 
when  that  young  gentlen:ian  is  finally  seen  slowly  approaching 
the  house. 
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ing.  '"'What  a  fool  I  was  to  say  anything  about  the  matter!''  he 
thinks.  "If  I  had  imaginetl  for  a  moment  what  the  result  would 
be,  I  would  have  bitten  off  my  tongue  sooner  than  spoken  !"' 

But  this  thought — like  many  wise  and  witty  ones — comes  too 
late  to  be  of  service.     Flora  takes  her  hat  from  the  ledge  by  her  \ 

side  and  ties  it  on  with  trembling  hands.     Then  she  says,  "I  am  | 

going  home.*'  | 

"Of  course  I  shall  come  with  you,"  he  answers.  I 

"No,"  she  says.  "T  beg  that  you  will  not.     I  prefer  to  go  alone.'' 
"Are  you  so  angry  with  me?"  he  asks.     The   handsome  face 
looks  at  her  imploring  and  wistful.     "Floy,  this  is  not  like  you,'' 
he  goes  on,  taking  one  of  the  small,  tremulous  hands.     'Tn  all 
our  quarrels  you  never  refused  to  forgive  me  when  I  begged — as  | 

I  do  now — for  pardoii.' 

She  draws  her  hand  from  his  clasp  and  darts  away,  leaving  the 
glen  now  as  she  left  it  two  years  tebre — in  tears.  \ 

Harry  does  not  vrait  to  be  assailed  by  thec^uestions  of  the  party 
descending  the  hill.  He  follows  Flora — keeping  her  figure  in 
sight  until  she  reaches  the  fomiliar  river-path.  Then  he  turns 
into  a  pine  hollow,  throws  himself  at  length  on  the  carpet  of  dry 
and  fragrant  needles,  lights  a  cigar  and  proceeds  to  meditate. 
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''Well,  Iiarry,"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell,  as  he  drops  into  a  large 
,ehair,  without  uttering  a  word,  ''we  began  to  think  that  you  had 
iurned  gyps}^  in  earnest.     Where  have  you  lj>cen  xill  this  time?" 

■^'Smoking  on  the  river  bank,''  answers  Harry.  "It  is  very  plea- 
sant there  just  now.  One  smells  at  least  fifty  different  odours, 
and  the  current  is  so  clear  and  pl-acid,  I  was  half-mijided  to  go  iu 
for  a  swim." 

■"Just  the  thing  f  says  George  eag>erly.  ^'We'U  try  it  -at  bed- 
dme — ^and  sleep  like  tops  afterwards." 

"Some  of  us  will  sleep  like  tops  without  it,"  says  Minnie  with 
£i  yawrL  ■''Harry  vrhat  gave  Floy  ^  headache  ?  We  left  her  in 
the  glen  with  you,  and  the  first  thing  we  are  told  when  we  come 
^lome  is  that  she  has  gene  to  her  room  with  a  severe  headache." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  answers  Harry,  "but  I  am  unable  to 
imagine  what  could  have  given  her  a  iijeadache — unless  it  was 
5ome  of  George'5  jokes^" 

"I  don't  think  they  were  hetivy  enough  for  that,"  says  George, 
rgood  natu redly.  "But  what  made  you  both  -disappear  so  fast  when 
you  saw  us  coming?" 

"Beciiuse  wa  wanted  a  quiet  walk,"  replies  Harry,  who  has  as 
Sittle  regard  for  veracity — when  veracity  does  not  answer  his  pur- 
pose— ^as  any  other  man. 

"Your  quiet  walk  could  not  have  been  very  agreeable  since  it 
has  given  Floy  a  headache,"  saye  Minnie,  who  has  all  the  tactless 
♦curiosity  of  her  age. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  must  confess  tli:it  I,  at  least,  was  very  stu- 
pid," sa,ys  Harry.  "The  reaction  after  your  festivity  was  too 
aiuch  for  m.e." 

"I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  festivities  leaves  worse 
oonsequenaes  thain  a  headache  and  stupidity,"  says  Colonel  Tyr- 
rell. "Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  your  glen  is  a  very  damp 
^lace,  and  we  may  have  some  eokls  and  sore-throats  as  a  result  of 
playing  at  gypsying." 

"I'm  sure^wye've  playe.l  at  it  oft-en  before  witiiout  any  such  re- 
sult," says  Minnie  v'ith  another  yawn.  At  wdiich.she  -ceases  to 
•struggle  with  sleepiness,  bids  the  company  good-niglit,  and  re- 
tires. 

Soon  after,  the  boys  go  away  for  a  swim — inviting  Harry  to 
Acaoinpaj^y  them.     He  declines.    ""It  would  be  pleasant/' he  says. 
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"if  it  were  not  for  the  exertion  reqaired ;  but  I  feel  much  too  in- 
dolent for  that."  So  he  remains,  lying  idly  hack  in  his- 
chair  and  bearing  no.  part  in  the  conversation  which  the  other 
gentlemen  sustain.  This  co-n vernation  is  not  very  absorbing  in^ 
its  nature,  and  presently  Mr.  Martin  follows  the  t^oys.  At  ten 
o'clock  Colonel  Tyrrell,  according  to  his  usual  custom,   retires^  j 

and  then  Sund<^rlan.d  speaks  :  I 

"^I  don't  suppose  yo-u  are  inclined  to-  go  to  yous*  virtuous  slum-  I 

hers  at  such  an  hour  as  this,.  Charlton.  Come-,  let  us  stro-U  down 
to  the  river.     IVe  a  fe\v  word^  to  say  to  you." 

"I  might  as  weU  light  another  cigar,,  then^,"  says  Charlton  with 
a  slight  sigh.  | 

The  eigar  is  1  ighted,  and  they  take  their  way,,  in  the  b^ilmy  white 
moonlight,  toward  the  bridge.  On  it  they  pause.  The  river  flows 
below  with  glancing:  light  on  every  ripple,  the  trees  droc^p  motion- 
less with  glistening  leaves^  the  wide-spreading  fields,,  the  hills., 
the  mountains,  all  stand  distant — -yet   glorified — in  the  silver  ra-  ' 

diance.  The  beauty  of  the  night  makes  Charlton  recollect  much, 
such  another.  "A  month  ago  I  was  on  Csesar's  Head,"  he  thinks 
— and  as  he  thinks  it,  bis  companion's  tones  break  on  the  soft 
stillness.  | 

*'I  made  an  avrful  blundx-r  this  aftern(X>n^  Charlton.     I  wonder  | 

if  you  can  imagine  what  it  was."  | 

"Not  much  difEculty  about  that,''  Charlton  answers,     "You  of-  I 

fared  your  band  and  your  heart,  and  anything  slse  yo-u  had  about  I 

you,,  to  your  cousin — too  precipitately."  f 

"What  do  you  mean  by  too  precipitately  T"  | 

"You  know  what  I  mean.     You  have  been  away  two  years,  and  I 

you  have  been  in  love  with  another  woman.     You  ought  to  have  | 

effaced  those  facts  from  her  mem-orv  before  vou  fired  a  declara-  I 

tion  like  a  broadskie  at  her."  -  | 

"I  did  not  think  of  firing  a  declaration  like  a  broadside/''  says  | 

Sunderland  slightly  piqued.     "In  fact  I  can't   remember  that  I  | 

made  anything  like  a  declaration  in  regular  form.     I  only  spoke  | 

of  the  past.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  doing  so  in  that.  | 

glen."  I 

."There  was  no  harm  in  doing  so,"  remarks  the  Mentor,  rolling  | 

out  a  cloud  of  smoke.  -  | 

"It  would,  seem  not — but  bjirm  cajiie  of  it  as  yo.a  shall  hear.'''  I 
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Then  he  relates  with  suftlcieut  accuracy  all  that  occurred  in  the 
glen,  not  omitting  the  crowning  blunck^r  when  he  told  Flora  that 
he  had  commissioned  Charlton  to  report  how  much  she  cared  for 
liim. 

At  this  Charlton  takes  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  looks  at 
the  speaker  with  amazement.  "By  Heaven,  Sunderland  ?"'  ho 
says.  "You  don't  seriously  mean  that  you  told  her  that  f 
\  "Yes  I  do  :'^  answers  Sunderland.  '"Of  course  it  was  a  blunder^ 
and  one  which,  if  I  had  been  cooler  I  should  never  have  commit- 
ted— but  it  came  altogether  from  m.y  eagerness  to  explain  my  en- 
tanglement with  Gertrude  Preston/' 

'"I  could  not  have  conceived  that  you  were  such  a  fool  I" 
says  Charlton,  relieving  his  feelings  by  flinging  his  cigar  into  the 
river. 

Sunderland  does  not  resent  this  ])lain  speaking.  On  the  con- 
trar3%  he  agrees  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  says  as  much  v;ith  despon- 
dent humilit}'.  Then  he  describes  tiie  manner  in  which  Flora 
received  the  information,  and  Charlton  feels  that  she  must  have 
been  moved  in  no  ordinary  manner  to  display  so  much  passion 
and  indignation. 

''To  think  that  after  all  these  years,  you  should  know  your 
cousin  no  better  than  that !"  he  says.  "Why,  I — I,  in  two  months 
— have  learned  to  understand  her  better." 

"You've  had  nothing  to  do  but  study  her,"  says  Sunderland 
impatiently,  "and  you  are  an  observer  of  character  by  trade. 
But  I  ought  to  have  known  better  on  general  principles.  I  con- 
fess that." 

"It  is  rather  late  to  confess  it,"  says  the  other  grimly.  "Unless 
I  am  very  much  mistaken,  you  have  done  more  mischief  than 
yoQ  can  readily  mend." 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  asks  Sunderland.  "I  don't  believe  Flora 
will  bear  malice — she  never  did." 

"Bear  malice — stuff!  Who  is  talking  of  bearing  malice?  She'll 
forgive  you,  no  doubt — but  she  will  not  forget  such  a  wound  to 
her  heart,  or  such  an  insult  to  her  pride.  And  you  must  needs 
draw  me  into  the  matter — as  if  it  was  not  enough  that  I  under- 
took such  a  fool's  errand  simply  to  oblige  you  1" 

"It  doesn't  matter  about  you,"  says  Sunderland  indifferently. 
"If  she  has  refused  you  there's  no  reason  to  care  wdiat  she  tiiinks 
of  you,  I'm  sure." 
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^'That  is  your  idea,  is  it?  But  to  my  mind  there  is  something 
in  the  world  besides  love-making — and  I  should  have  liked  to 
keep  Flora  Tyrrell  as  my  friend." 

"And  do  3^ou  honestly  think  she'll  resent  the  matter  so  very  . 

much?"  "  I 

"I  am  convinced  that  she  will     What  your  chances  may  be  - 

with  her  after  this,  I  don't  pretend  to  say;  but  unless  she  is  very 
unlike  other  women,  she  will  never  forgive  me."  | 

XAnd  this  is  not  merely  an  utterance  of  the  moment,  but  remains 
an  opinion  firmly  fixed  in  Cliarlton's  mind.  After  he  at  length 
got  rid  of  Harry,  and  faces  the  matter  coolly  in  the  solitude  of 
his  own  chamber,  it  is  more  than  ever  the  conclusion  to  which 
his  reflections  point.  He  knows  enough  of  Flora  to  understand 
how  deeply  she  is  wounded,  how  slow  she  will  be  to  condone  such 
an  offence,  but  he  also  fancies  that  he  knows  enough  of  women 
in  the  abstract  to  predicate  with  certainty  that  slie  will  finally 
pardon  the  man  she  loves;  and  will  visit  all  the  strength  of  her 
indignation  on  the  man  she  does  not  love — the  man  who  (she 
may  possibly  fancy)  .f:;ave  the  advice  that  kept  Harry  away,  in 
order  that  the  field  migh{  be  clear  for  his  own  suit. 

The  next  morning  astonishment  fills  the  household  that  Flora 
does  not  appear  at  breakfast.  Minnie  takes  her  place,  and  an- 
swers all  inquiries  by  saying  that  "Floy  does  not  feel  well  enoug.i 
to  come  down.     She  is  feverish  and  has  a  sore-throat." 

"Just  what  I  expected  !"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell,  while  Charlton 

^  apd  Sunderland  exchange  a  quick  glance.     "Now,  don't  let  me 

hear  of  any  more   gyp'^ying  nonsense  !     There  is  no   possible 

reason  wny  supper  should  he  better,  eaten  on  tlie  ground  than  on 

a  table." 

"We  had  ours  on  a  rock,"  says  Nelly,  who  looks  woefull3^  dis- 
tressed ot  the  prospect  of  no  more  gypsy ing. 

Colonel  Tyrrell  goes  to  Flora's  room  after  breakfast,  and  looks 
grave  when  he  comes  down.  "She  seems  ver}'  feverish,"  he  says, 
when  Harry  inquires  about  her  condition. 

The  day  wears  away  in  rather  dull  fashion.  Minnie  informs 
every  one  that  "Floy  has  a  dreadful  headache,"  so  all  sounds  are 
subdued,  and  as  Charlton  sits  in  his  own  room  writing,  he  could 
almost  fancy  that  the  house  is  deserted  or  under  a  spell.  Usually 
the  boys  Laugh  and  whistle  and  bound  uj)  and  down  stairs^  Nelly's 
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voice  is  heard,  Minnie  sings,  the  notes  of  the  piano  sound.  Xow  an 
occasional  careful  footstep  is  all  tliat  is  heard.  In  the  afternoon — 
Flora  being  still  reported  "feverish'' — George  goes  over  to  Brevard 
and  returns  with  a  doctor.  This  gentleman  speaks  lightly  of  the 
malady.  "Some  cold — a  sligiit  fever — nervous  system  disor- 
dered,'' is  the  aiiount  of  his  diagnosis.  He  pi  escribes  accord- 
ingly and  departs. 

Flora's  'indisposition — which  is  very  real,  though  not  very  se- 
vere— continues  for  several  days.  By  this  time  September  is  well 
advanced,  and  although  Summer  gives  no  sign  of  drawing  her 
reign  to  an  end,  Charlton  feels  that  he  must  go.  Already  he  has 
delayed  his  departure  far  beyond  his  original  intention,  and  now 
he  tells  himself  that  he  only  waits  to  see  Flora  once  more,  to 
touch  her  hand,  to  look  into  her  eyes,  to  say  if  possible  one  word 
in  his  defence,  and  then  to  make  the  wrench  of  departure.  At 
least  he  tells  himself  this,  until  a  day  comes  when  something 
suggests  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  he  went  without  such 
leave-taking,  and  the  result  of  the  thought  is  that  Nelly  brings 
to  the  side  of  the  couch  on  which  Flora  lies  pale  and  languid,  the 
following  note : 

"My  Dear  Miss  Tyrrell: — It  becomes  daily  more  necessary 
that  I  should  tear  myself  away  from  this  pleasant  resting-place, 
and  go  back  to  the  world  and  to  work.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
satisfiiction  of  bidding  you  a  personal  farewell.  But  it  has  lately 
struck  me  that  perhaps  you  had  rather  be  spared  such  a  last  tax 
upon  you  kindness.  H  this  is  the  case,  may  I  beg  you  to  say  so 
frankly  ?  I  hope  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  I 
could  not  misinterpret  anything  you  might  say  or  do,  but  that, 
with  best  wishes  for  your  speedy  recovery,  I  am  always 

Faithfully  yours, 

Geoffrey  Charlton." 

The  answer  to  this  is  short  but  satisfactory : 

"Dear  Mr,  Charlton: — I  shall  be  truly  sorry  if  you  leave  be- 
fore I  am  well  enough  to  see  you.  I  hope  to  come  down  to-mor- 
row. Yours  sincerely, 

Flora  Tyrrell." 

Flora  is  as  good  as  her  word  and  comes  down  the  next  day. 
She  looks  frail  and  white,  and  more  as  if  she  had  passed  througii 
a  long  illness  than  a  trifling  indisposition.     On  some  tempera- 
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ments  tlie  sickness  of  a.  day  or  an  hour,  leaves  such  traces  as 
tliese — "but  they  are  generally  tem^tcraments  that  rally  as  Cjuickly 
as  they  fail.  There  is  an  undefinable  change  of  expression  on 
Flora's  face  that  makes  Charlton  realize  that /^r/- sickness  has  been 
more  of  the  mind  than  the  body.  The  eyes — which  seem  to  have 
grown  larger — are  also  graver,  the  tender  lips  are  more  firm,  the 
gentle  manner  a  shade  more  reserved.  It  is  only  to  Sunderland 
and  himself  that  this  reserve  is  perceptible,  and  to  them  it  is  so 
delicately  marked  that  men  of  duller  perceptions  would  not  ob- 
.serveif. 

They  observe  it,  however,  and  each  wonders  how  much  the 
other  is  conscious  of  it.  The  whole  family  are  assembled  in  the 
sitting-room  after  breakfast,  and  Flora,  from  the  depths  of  the 
large  chair  in  which  she  is  reclining,  says  with  a  smile : 

'T  have  been  in  solitary  confinement  long  enough  to  feel  that 
it  is  agreeable  to  enter  society  once  more.  If  I  were  sufficiently 
strong  I  would  make  a  speech  of  thanks  for  all  the  kind  atten- 
tions I  have  received.  As  it  is,  you  must  all  be  good  enough  to 
believe  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  flowers  and  fruit  and 
birds  and  fish  and  other  pleasant  things." 

"We  tried  to  get  all  we  could  for  you,"  says  Oscar,  constituting 
liimself  spokesman  for  the  party.     "Harry  shot  the  birds." 

"And  thev  were  excellent,"  savs  Flora,  lookino-  at  Ilarrv. 

"I  am  glad  you  liked  them,"  he  answers  a  little  diffidently.  "I 
find  that  I  am  out  of  practice  as  a  sportsman,  but  I  tried  a  gun 
in  your  behalf." 

"We  must  get  up  a  deer-hunt,  Harry,"  says  George.  "Fan- 
sliawe  was  speaking  to  me  about  it  yesterday.  What  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Charlton  is  going  away  so  soon  !" 

"Are  you  going  soon,  Mr.  Charlton?"  Flora  asks. 

"I  have  Luade  my  arrangements  to  leave  to-morrow,"  he  answers, 
'^and  this  time  I  think  that  I  shall  certainly  go."  I 

"If  you'll  wait  a  week  longer,  Cliarlton,  I'll  go  with  you,"  says 
Harry.     "After  all,  you  know  there  is  no  need  for  haste." 

"Not  the  least  need  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,"  answers  Charl- 
ton a  little  dryl^^  "I  can  best  judge  of  the  necessity  in  my  own 
case,  howt/ver." 

"I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  thinking  of  leaving  so  scon, 
Harry,"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell,  with  his  brow  clouding. 
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'•'Oh,"  says  Harry  with  slightly  forced  gaiety,  ''T  only  came  for 
a  glimpse  of  you  all.  Having  had  that  I  might  as  well  tak^ 
flight  again.-"' 

Colonul  Tyrrell  does  not  answer,  but  he  glances  from  his  nephew  . 
to  his  daughter,  and  from  liis  daugliter  back  to  his  nephew  again 
in  a  manner  that  seem^s  to  indicate  roused  perceptions.     "What 
has  happened  between  you  two?"  the  glance  asks  distinctly — so 
distinctly  that  Charlton  was  half  tempted  to  laugh. 

"Harry  is  bored,  papa,"  says  Minnie.  ''That  is  what  is  the  mat- 
ter." 

"In  that  case,  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  he  can  do  will  be  to 
go,"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell  rising  and  walking  away. 

"It  is  rather  a  dangerous  business,  that  of  attempting  to  inter- 
pret what  you  don't  understand,  ^linette,"  says  Harry  cpjietly. 
"Now,  Flora,  this  is  not  very  interesting.  Can  we  do  or  say  any- 
thing to  amuse  you?     Should  you  like  some  reading?" 

"Very  much,"  answers  Flora,  v/ho  just  now  prefers  anything  to 
conversation. 

"What  will  you  read  ?"  asks  Charlton. 

"'The  Earthly  Paradise',  I  suppose,"  ansvrers  Sunderland,  go- 
ing to  tlie  table  and  taking  up  a  volume  of  that  poem.  "It  is  as 
near  the  Arabian  Xights — which  I  consider  the  best  fiction  ever 
written — as  one  can  come  in  these  days." 

He  returns  to  his  seat,  opens  the  book,  and  begins  to  read  in 
his  pleasant,  well-modulated  voice.  By  degrees  the  circle  dimin- 
ishes— as  perhaps  he  intended  that  it  should.  The  boys  soon  de- 
part, Xelly  slips  away,  and  presently  Minnie  is  summoned  to 
some  housekeeping  duty.  Only  Charlton  is  left,  and  he  does 
not  long  play  the  part  of  Monsieur  de  Trop.  He  waits  until  Sun- 
derland finishes  the  story  which  he  is  reading,  then  he  rises  too 
excuses  himself,  and  leaves  the  room. 

"By  Jove,  how  glad  I  am  that  they  are  gone  I"  says  Harry, 
closing  the  book  at  once.  "Now,  Floy,  you  must  be  very  good  to 
me  in  order  to  atone  for  all  the  anxiety  that  I  have' endured  du- 
ring these  last  four  or  five  days." 

The  tug  of  war  comes  now.  Flora  knows  it,  but  she  does  not 
shrink.  Perhaps  she  has  prepared  herself  for  this.  At  least  the 
grave  blue   eyes  meet  Sunderland's  very  calmly,  as   she   says. 
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"Why  have  you  been  enduring  anxiety  ?  I  do  not  understand 
for  "vvhat  I  liave  to  atone." 

"You  do  not  have  to  atone  for  anything/'  he  answers.  '*'If 
there  is  atonement  to  be  made,  it  falls  on  me.  And  I  am  ready 
to  make  any  that  will  make  you  forget  my  folly,  and  will  give  : 

me  your  trust  again.  Floy,  I  am  going  to  tell  my  whole  story  to 
you — everything  that  has  occurred  since  I  went  away.  Will  you 
listen?"  -  "  ; 

"Yes,"  she  answers  gently — yet  with  the  same  subtle  coldness 
• — '1  will  listen  to  anvthins;  vou  wish  to  tell  me." 

So,  bending  a  little  closer,  as  he  sits  ahnost  immediately  in 

front  of  her,  he  begins   to   tell  his   story.     That  he  tells   it   well 

— making  the  very  best  of  it  in  every  way,  without  tangibly 

transgressing  truth  in    any  particular — it  is  impossible  to   deny. 

By  a  few  strokes,  he  sketches  himself  with  a  great  deal  of  skill. 

conveying  the  imprcssion  that  his   fancy  alone   wandered,  while  I 

his  heart  remained  true,  makincc  his  listener  realize  the  flattered  I 

I 
vanity,  the  superficial  admiration,  the  result  of  youth,  pleasure  I 

and  association,  which  he 'regarded  for  a  little  while  as  his  love  J 

for  Miss  Preston.  Then  he  touches  on  the  delicate  ground  of  his 
commission  to  Charlton,  tells,  with  suitable  reservation,  how  it 
was  given  and  how  executed,  describes  the   rapid  cooling  of  his  . 

passion  for  the  woman  to   whom  he  was  engaged,  and  then — half  j 

unconsciously — betrays  that  it   was  Mrs.   Dupont's  letter   w^hich  ] 

turned  his  thoughts  again  to  Flora  by  suggesting  a  vague  jeal- 
ousy of  Charlton,  a  vague  doubt  that  the  latter  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  assurance  of  her  indifference..  "I  determined  to 
come  and  see  for  myself  how  matters  stood,"  says  Harry,  "and  ev- 
ery hour  that  brought  me  nearer  to  you,  seemed  to  bring  my  | 
heart  back  to  its  true  allegiance.  I  began  to  feel  like  a  man  who  f 
had  been  crazy  and  was  sane  again — who  had  been  drunk  and  I 
was  sober.  The  thought  of  you  was  like  pure  mountain  air — it  | 
brought  rest  and  refreshment.  When  I  saw  you — Ah,  Floy,  I  | 
can't  tell  you  what  I  felt  when  I  saw  you  !  For  one  thing,  I  elt  I 
I  had  been  an  ineffable  fool !  Dear,  tell  me  that  I  have  not  lost 
everything  by  my  delay — that  I  have  not  come  too  late  !" 

He  holds  out  his  hands  eagerly,  the  handsome  face  looks  im 
ploringly  into  her  own.     That  he  is  altogether  in  earnest  it   is 
impossible  to  doubt.     Flora  does   not  doubt  it.    vShe  reads  him 
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better  tban  he  has  read  himself,  and  with  a  sweet  sad  smile  she 
says, — 

'•No,  you  did  not  come  too  late.  I  am  glad  now, very  glad, that 
you  did  not  come  earlier.  All  might  have  been  different  then, 
and  we  might  have  made  a  vrorse  mistake  than  our  childish  folly 
two  years  ago.  Dear  Harry,  don't  you  see  that  what  you  feel  for 
me  is  only  the  result  of  old  association  1  It  is  not  strong,  or  sta- 
ble, or  independent  of  other  things,  it  is  a  mere  fancy  which  will 
pass  as  it  has  returned — when  you  go  away." 

'Tlora !"  cries  Harry,  unable  to  credit  the  testimony  of  his  own 
ears.  He  seiZ/CS  her  hands  and  holds  them  in  a  vice-like  grasp, 
"It  is  inipossible  that  you  can  mean  this,"  he  says  :  "it  is  impos- 
sible that  you  can  expect  me  to  receive  it  as  final.  Flora,  you 
forget  that  this  is  no  affair  of  a  day  or  an  hour,  you  forget  that  I 
have  loved  you  all  my  life,  and  that  the  associations  of  wdiich  you 
speak  are  more  to  me  than  anything  else  in  the  world  except 
yourself  You  must  understand  one  thing  distinctly — my  life  is 
in  your  hands.  If  you  turn  me  adrift,  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  have 
been  cut  loose  from  every  anchor — every  hope  and  good  inten- 
tion. There  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not  and  has  not  always 
been,  associated  with  you." 

"And  will  not  be  associated  with  some  one  else  in  the  time  to 
come,"  says  Flora  quietly.  *'Ah,  Harry,  why  do  you  not  know 
yourself  better  ?  A  little  while  hence,  you  will  feel  how  right  I 
am  in  w^hat  I  say  to-day.  You  are  fond  of  me — yes,  I  know  it — 
and  just  now  you  fancy  that  you  are  in  love  with  me.  But  that 
is  a  mistake.  If  I  were  foolish  enough  to  let  you  bind  yourself, 
do  you  know  what  would  follow  ?  You  would  go  away,  and  in 
.1  little  while  some  one  else  will  come  into  your  life,  you  would 
fall  in  love  with  her,  you  would  be  bound  by  your  honour  to  me, 
and  then — ^and  then — either  you  would  keep  your  faith  at  a  cost 
I  shall  never  exact,  or  you  would  do  something  which  would 
lower  you  more  in  your  own  respect  than  sending  a  stranger  to 
discover  how  much  your  cousin  cared  for  you.'' 

"Floy,"  he  says  in  a  half-suffocated  voice,  "you  have  not  for- 
given me  for  that  yet !     If  I  could  only  make  you  understand — " 

"I  think  I  understand  perfectly,"  Flora  interrupts.  "Forgive 
you  ?  Yes,  I  am  reasonable  enough  to  forgive  you  now — though 
I  think  you  were  wrong.     Some  things  a  man  should  discover 
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for  himself.  If  you  bad  ccme — or  even  if  you  had  written  frank* 
ly — I  would  have  showed  you  that  I  was  only  your  cousin." 

"But  you  were  not  always  only  my  cousin/'  he  says  quickly. 
"Two  years  ago — Ah,  Flora,  if  you  forget.  J  cannot."  ,  \ 

"Forget fulness  is  a  good   thing,"  she  says  very  quietly.      ''If  ! 

you  remember  those  fooli  di  times,  it  is  because  you  have  come  I 

back  after  long  absence,  to  a  place  fraught  with  their  associa-  \ 

tions."  I 

"I  remembered  them  before  I  came  l>ack — I  never  forgot  them," 
(for  a  moment  he  honestly  imagines  that  he  never  did.)  "Floy," 
he  goes  on,  with  a  beseeching  passion  in  his  voice  that  thrills  the- 
girl,  '"if  I  could  only  win  your  trust  again,  I  am  sure  all  would 
be  right.  You  could  not  send  me  away.  For  the  sake  of  the 
dear  old  times— foolish  though  you   may  ciU  them — you  would  . 

try  to  love  me  a  littlC;  and  I  would  tr}^  to  make  that  little  mucli.'^ 

She  is  shaken  to  the  very  centre  of  her  soul — that  is  evident  | 

from  her  pale  face — but   she  is  immovable   in   her   resolution.  | 

*'Harry,"  she  cries  like  one' driven  to  bay,   "I  cannot !    Don't  say  ? 

anything  more  !  You  mean  it  now,  but  I  know  you  better  than 
you  know  yourself — I  hiom  that  the  end  would  be  worse  than  it  | 

has  been  already.     One  or  both  of  us  would  be  wretched  fbr  life,  ^ 

if  I  yielded  to  you.     Harry,  my   cousin,   my  brother^  my   dear,  | 

dear  companion,  it  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  give  you  even  the  | 

shortest  pain.     Forgive  me,  forgive  me— but  it  must  be  so  !"  I 

There  is  no  ftdtering  in  voice  or  look.     Tears  fill  her  eyes  and  I 

she  clasps  her  hands  as  she  leans  towards  him,  but  a  rock  could  | 

sooner  flv  from  its  base  than   anv   words  alter  her  resolve.     He  \ 

sees,  feels,  realizes  this.     It  is  borne  to  him  with   a  sudden  flash  r 

of  intense  consciousness  that  he  has  lost  his  opportunity — and  I 

lost  it  finally.     It  was  his  a  little  while  ago — his  to  play  with,  to  I 

hold  lightly,  to  depreciate  in  the  security  of  possession — now  it  I 

has  been  snatched  out  of  his  grasp,  and  placed  beyond  his  reach  | 

forever.     To  say  that  in  his  eyes  it  has  increased  tenfold  in  value  | 

by  this  process,  is  only  to  state  something  famdliar  to  all  who  ob-  I 

serve  human  nature.     The  possibilities  that   we  have  lost  seem  | 

more  rich  than  any  we  have  grasped,  the  jewel  we  never  wore 
shines  brightest,  the  happiness  we  never  tasted  seems  sweetest. 
That  which  might  have  been  and  yet  is  not — that  which,  we  cast 
heedlessly  by,  little  knowing  its  true  value — -it  is  that  which  seems 
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to  UB  mest  sad  among  all  the  sad  things  of  which  life  is  full.  No 
one  has  toiiclied  this  strain  better  than  Robert  Browning  in  some 
of  his  minor  poems,  and  two  lines  from  one  of  these  poems  comes 
to  Harry's  mind  as  he  sits,  gazing  almost  despairingly  into  his 
x^ousin's-eyes, 

*'This  could  but  have  happened  once. 
And  we  missed  it,  lost  it  forever." 

■"It  is  my  fault,"  he  says,  suddenly  breaking  the  silence.  "I  s'ee 
it  all.  I  have  been  a  fool — and  one  must  pay  the  penalty  of  folly. 
I  have  lost  the  best  chance  of  my  life,  and  I  have  only  myself  to 
blame.  If  I  had  come  sooner — Well,  other  kingdoms  than  that 
of  Heaven  are  lost  by  laggards,  I  see.  Flora,  my  sweet  cousin,  I 
think  I  might  keep  straight  with  your  h^nd  to  guid-e  me  ;  but 
since  it  is  not  to  be — " 

He  stops  abruptly,  takes  her  into  his  arms,  kisses  once,  twice, 
Ihrice,  the  white  brow  where  the  fair  hair  is  parted,  then  puts  her 
back  in  the  chair  and  leavee^  the  room. 

(2o  be  Continued.) 


CHARLES-AUGUSTIN  SAINTE-BEUVE. 


By  Theodore  Bryant  Kingsbury. 

in  two  papers — ii. 
The  Edinburg  Review  contains  this  sentence  with  reference  to 
the  very  eminent  author  under  examination:  "It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  review  comprehensively  the  life  and  literary  laborsof 
a  man  of  so  versatile  and  various  a  genius  as  Sainte-Beuve  *  * 
*  *  it  were  as  hopeless  to  attempt,  by  describing  the  track  of  a 
bee  across  the  countless  flowers  of  a  garden,  to  give  a. flavor  of  its 
honey,  as  to  try  to  give  a  notice  of  the  literary  qualities  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  to  those  w^ho  have  not  read  his  writings."  The  London 
Athenceum,  in  characterizing  our  author,  speaks  of  his  ''all-search- 
ing and  ever-working  intelligence."  A  very  able  English  critic, 
Unknown  t^^  us  we  regret  to  say,  who  has  treated  Sainte-Beuve 
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with  a  candor,  sobriety  and  judicial  calmness  that  are  cfaite  in 
the  spirit  of  the  great  author  he  can3iders,-opeus  his  review  by  re- 
marking ^ 

*"Sainte-Beuve  produced  more  literary  work  of  the  highest  ex- 
ceUeiice  than  almost  any  of  liis  contemporaries.  Among  the  favor- 
ites of  the  present  generation  and  tliat  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it,  few  have  earned  so  dear  a  title  to  the  prmid  rank  of  o. 
French  classic,  or  are  better,  fitted  to  exercise  a  useful  and  active 
influence  over  succeeding  gensrations^  long  after  contemporary 
names,  for  more  conspicuous  for  a  time  than  his  own,  shall  have 
found  'their  graves  in  our  short  memories,'  s^nd  long  after  works.- 
which  have  made  a  greater  noise  in  the  world  than  his  best 
writings,  shall  have  pas^^ed  into  contemptuous  oblivion  on  the 
undisturbed  and  dusty  book-shelf.'""^ 

What  a  task  then  it  would  be,  by  careful  analysis,  to  separate 
and  lay  bare  all  the  inner  workings  of  his  vigorous,  piercing  and 
delicate  intellect,  and  to  examine  the  chief  characteristics  of  those 
works  that  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  To  do  this  would 
indeed  require  a  skill  in  the  use  of  the  critical  apparatus,  a  mas- 
tery over  the  nicest  subtleties  of  thought  and  the  most  delicate- 
shadings  of  language,  a  refined  and  far-reaching  geniuS;  and  a 
touch  at  once  graceful,  artistic  and  bold,  every  wa\'  ecjual  to  that 
which  distinguished  the  great  writer  whose  glories  we  would  cele- 
brate. 

We  turn  away  in  despair  from  such  an  attempt.  .  With  such 
unworthy  thoughts  as  may  be  suggested  by  a  contemplation  of 
those  of  his  writings  we  are  accpiainted  with,  and  with  such  brief 
reflections  as  we  may  be  able  to  gather  from  other  sources,  we 
will  close  our  survey  of  one  of  the  mo«t  illustrious  names  of 
France^  and  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  manly  characters  that 
belong  to  the  roll  of  splendid  literary  celebrities  in  this  fecund 
XlXth  century. 

Sai5te-Beuve  was  above  all  things  desirou;?  of  being  in  name 
and  fact  a  r/reat  poet.  During  many  years  of  his  very  laborious- 
life  this  desire  was  a  consuming  one — the  great  animating  and 
controlling  impulse.     With  much  of  the  sensibility,  taste  and  fa- 

*It  was  after  our  article  in  the  .Tune  number  wa-5  in  type  that  we  met  with  the 
able  analy.sis  of  our  author's  irenius  and  writini^s  from  whicli  the  above  is  taken. 
The  July  number  wa^  nearly'complete  also  before  we  saw  it,  but  we  managed  to 
iucorporate  some  valuable  extracts. 
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cilitv  of  tlie  true  poet,  he  was  deficient  in  that  imaginative  glow 
aiul  sweep,  and  in  that  creative  power  which  can  alone  produce 
works  of  high  a-nd  enduriiig  excellence.  Doubtless,  as  we  said 
in  the  June  nifiniber,  his  three  volumes  of  verse  will  long  hold  a 
place  in  tlie  literature  of  France,  but  they  will  not  rank  with  the 
noblest  ^o'm positions  of  its  greatest  ix)ets.  Our  author  does  not 
,seem  to  have  valued  that  large  praise  his  j/ro.se  productions  brought 
him.  He  evidently  believed  lumself  a  divinely  gifted  singer, 
4\nd  nothing  but  the  poet's  cix3wn  would  please  or  satisfy  him. 
He  was  in  some  respects  like  other  funious  prose  writers  who  were 
specially  anxious  io  wear  the  unfading  bays.  Dr.  Sam. 
Johnson,  vigorous  and  great,  once  madly  supposed  himself  a 
poet.  Lik-e  any  man  of  good  native  parts  who  had  studied  the 
poets  and  the  rules  of  prosody,  and  had  trained  himself  to 
the  use  of  numbers,  he  took  violently  to  the  inditing  of 
verses,  and  continued  to  suffer  from  the  attack  until  the  dis- 
ease had  exhausted  itself.  •  Recovering  finally  from  the  rhym- 
ing shock,  Ins  brain  became  healthier,  and  he  began  to  pro- 
duce works,  that  in  spite  of  their  vile  style,  have  retained  their 
place  among  English  classics.  His  Ramhkr,  his  Rasselas  and  Ulc, 
Lives  of  tlic  Poets  will  live  because  of  their  real  merit,  whilst  his- 
two  poor  imitations  of  Juvenal,  London  and  Tlie  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  will  continue  to  be  read  because  they  were  written  by  the 
author  of  the  prose  works  mentioned.*  Lord  Lytton  strove  for 
forty  years  to  make  himself  and  the  world  believe  that  he  was 
poeta  nascitur.  Tennyson  has  immortalized  his  failure  in  his  ter- 
rible satire,  The  New  limon  and  the  Poets.  He  calls  him  "the 
padded  man,"  "yon  bandbox,''  a  "woukhbe  Pope,"'  a  "Brummel,!' 
<tc.,  and  tells  him  finelv  that. 


_*Macaulay  has  truly  said  that  when  Johnson  irroh  for  pubUcation  he  tronAated 
his  English  Into  Johri^one^e.  His  eonversational  style  was  admirable:  his  written 
style  abominable.  Read  thi>  oif-hand  i)assage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  ]V[rs.  Thrale: 
*'\Vhen  we  were  taken  up  stairs,  a  dirty  fellow  ])ounced  out  of  the  bed  on  which 
one  of  us  was  to  lie."  This  is  impressive  Eui^lish.  Now  see  the  same  incident  as 
given  in  his  work  intended  for  the  puljiic  eye,  called  Joiirueif  to  the  Hthndes  : 
"Out  of  one  of  the  beds,  on  whicii  we  were  to  repose,  started  up,  at  our  entrance, 
a  man  black  as  Cyclops  from  the  forge."  He  thought  that  was  admirable.  The 
i<_ame  mistake  is  made  every  day  by  young  writers  who  despi-^e  simplicity,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  ^A'/rtf/er  that  does  tlie  execution.  Once  Johnson  said:  ''Hie  Ee- 
hearnal  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet."  This  was  too  neat  and  simple.  E[e 
-at. once  tmnsUiles  it  into  fas  favorite  and  unmistakable  Johnsonese  :  *Tt  has  not  vi- 
tality enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction."  Dick  Steele  has  told  us  in  one  of 
Uis  fine  Spectator  papers,  that  ''simpUcity,  of  ail  things,  is  the  hardest  to  be  copied." 
oo  most  writers  find  it. 
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"To  have  the  deep  poetic  heart 
Is  more  than  all  poetic  fame." 

We  all  remember  how  Joseph  Addison  once  flattered  himseh''. 
and,  made  all  England  believe,  that  he  too  had  received  the-bap- 
:tism  of  the  Muses,  and,  now,  the  simple  wonder  is,  that  either  his 
Battle  of  Blenheim  or  Cato,  leaving  out  one  or  two  passages  in  each , 
■''should  have  had  a  single  admirer."*  John  Wilson  and  John 
'G.  Lockhart,  men  of  very  rare  powers,  were  smitten  early  with 
the  same  infatuation,  and  cherished  the  delightful  deception  for  a 
'i\^hile  that  tlie  afflatus  oi  divinity  had  follen  upon  them,  but  their 
fame  rests  almost  solely  upon  their  p7-0.se  writin.o^s.  In  our  day. 
that  great  author,  George  Eliot,  is  very  ambitious  of  a  poet's 
fame,  and  her  two  or  three  volumes  attest  her  industry  and  aspi- 
rations. We  believe  slie  will  always  remain  first  among  the  fore- 
most on  the  highest  plane  upon  which  fiction  writers  move,  but 
as  a  poet  she  will  rank  scarcely  above  third  or  fourth  rate  English 
versifiers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Wilson's  1  lie  Me  of  Palms,  and 
George  Eliot's  Spanish  Gipscy,  have  merit — enough  surel}^  to  make 
a  reputation  in  America.  But  we  are  claiming  that  a  giwxt  poet 
is  something  much  higher  in  the  intellectual  scale  than  is  gener- 
.ally  supposed.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  man  of 
marked  abilities  and  accomplishments  expressing  his  ideas  in 
graceful  rhymed  couplets,  and  the  great  poet, 

"The  viewless  arrows  of  whose  thoughts  are  headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame. "f 

That  splendid  literator  and  very  wonderful  versifier,  Alexan- 
der Pope,  himself  the  author  of  many  thousand  lines  of  smooth 
Terse,  abounding  in  w^ise,  judicious,  w^eighty  remarks,  and  con- 
veyed in  the  neatest,  clearest,  crispest,  purest,  directest  terms,  has 

said  this : 

''In  poets  true  genius  is  but  rare.'''' 

In  Sainte-Beuve's  case  there  was  one  noticeable  fact.     He  not 

only  most  anxiously  craved,  hungered,  thirsted  to  be  a  great  poet, 

but  he  had  certain  theories  to  work  out.     He  was  never  without 

:a  theory  and  method  of  his  own,  whether  in  verse  or  prose.     His 

JEnglish  critic  says  : 


*The  unknown  critic. 
fTennyson. 
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•^Xot- satisfied  with  innovations  in  versification,  he  desired  to 
introduce  a  poetry  of  common  life  in  French  literature;  to  seek 
i:i  the  subjects  of  daily  experience  suitable  material  for  verse,  and 
>|io\v  the  poetry  latent  in  every  day  occurrences  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  as  Wordsworth  had  done  in  his  walks  along  the  shores 
,.fGrasmere.  In  tliis  effort  he  failed.  His  verses  are  readable, 
but  when  not  wholly  f^mtastical,  they  are  colorless  and  tame." 
.Vnd  yet  if  much  that  this  world,  even  its  critics,  call  poetry,  be 
the  genuine  article,  it  must  be  assert  en:!  that  very  good  poetry  can 
be  found  in  Bulwer  and  \\  ilson.  in  Lockhart  and  Eliot,  and  that 
Sainte-Beuve  was  fully  entitled  to  wear  the  singing  robes.  If 
we  place  them  beside  the  great  poets — Homer,  Dante,  ^Milton, 
Spenser,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Byron  ,and  Tennyson,  they 
look  Ciuite  diminutive  it  must  be  confessed.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  men  of  wider  fame, the  heads  of  schools  even,  with 
their  tens  of  thousands  of  admirers.  If  the  genuine  poetry  of 
some  voluminous  and  standard  writerswere  separated  from  the 
surrounding  mass  of  dulness  and  insipidities,  we  apprehend  a 
few  pages  would  contain  all  that  they  had  written.  "Boil  down"' 
the  huge  tomes  over  the  fires  of  a  rigid  criticism,  and  the  residu- 
um will  be  the  smallest  amount  of  inspir -.tion.  This  specially 
applies  to  poets  like  Pope,  Southey,  Thomson  and  all  the  remain- 
der of  the  legion.  We  grant  it  will  to  some  extent  apply  to  all 
poets — even  to  the  greatest — for  Edgar  Poe  was  douljtless  right 
when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  is  not  such  a  literary 
curiosity  in  all  the  language  as  a  long  poem — whether  epic,  lyric, 
or  any  other  kind.  It  is  true,  as  we  believe,  that  poets  are  only 
occasionalbj  inspired.  They  are  always  writing  verse  because  they 
have  the  knack  of  doing  so,  but  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  the 
dlmie  afflatus  fills  their  souls  and  poetry,  pure  and  simple,  is  lx)rn 
into  the  world.  There  are  snatches  of  inspiration  when  grand 
outbursts  occur,  and  then  follows  a  powerful  reaction,  when  the 
reader  is  forced  to  pass  over  long,  dreary  wastes  of  verse  in  which 
there  is  not  one  real  poetic  idea  or  image  or  metaphor  or  simile. 
It  is  as  arid  as  Sahara.  We  have  just  been  reading  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant's  fine  translation  of  The  llmd,  and  we  have  been  many 
times  reminded  of  Poe's  saying.  We  believe  there  is  more  podry 
in  the  twenty-four  books  than  ean  probably  be  found  in  any 
of  the  longer  poems  of  the  world,  and  yet  if  rigidly  ''boiled  down,'' 
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the  poetry  might  be  contailiecl  in- a  half  dozen  books,  perhaps  in 
even  less.     From  this  digressio-n  we  return  to  Sainte-Beuve. 

Although  we  had  said  all  that  we  purposed  concerning  Porf 
Royal,  we  find  some  remarks  by  the  English  critic  which  are 
worth  copyings  He  says  it  is  a  "'great  work/"'  but  "is  not  a  his- 
tory in  the  strict  sense."  He  bears  this  testimony  which  all  will 
appreciate  who  have  ever  read  the  delightful  volumes.  Having 
said  that  there  was  no  better  source  from  which  to  draw  abun- 
dant and  accurate  materials  concerning  French  literature  in  the 
17th  century,  he  remarks  : 

"Xo  other  work  tells  us  more  about  Saint-C}-raii,  Arnaulu. 
Pascal,  Xicole,  Descartes.  Malebranche.  Racine,  Boileau.  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  and  othei^  of  lesser  note,  nor  does  any  other  give  the 
information  in  so  original  a  form.  The  b^ok  is  the  diversified 
product  of  a  keen,  subtle  and  fine-ly  balanced  mind  directed  for 
upwards  of  twenty-years  to  a  subject  whicli  had  never  been  trea- 
ted before  in  any  other  than  a  partisan,  narrow,  stnd  imperfect 
manner.  Its  artistic  shortcomings  are  almost  as  gjaring  as  its 
other  excellencies  are  striking;  there  is  uniity  in  its  subject,  but 
none  in  itself.  Many  chapters  would  read  as  well  if  they  were 
detached  from  the  eontext^  nor  would  their  excision  be  re- 
marked.''^ 

The  place  vrhich  Sainte-Beuve  will  occnp\'  in  the  gallery  of 
eminent  aritnorship  will  'je  tliat  of  the  cr/t^'c.  It  is  probably  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  by  almost  comn:^on  consent  among  profes- 
sional critics,  as  well  as  h\  tlie  highest  circles  of  ci^lture  and 
thought,  both  in  France  and  Great  Britain, lie  is  allov.-ed  to- have 
been  without  a  rival  in  the  department  of  criticism.  Other  writers, 
in  France  and  England,  have  surpassed  him  in  briiliantyableanr! 
eloquent  essays,  but  in  the  province  of  legitimate  criticism  he  is 
without  a  peer.  He  is  par exrdlence  the critiG  of  civilization.  His 
English  critic  ingeniously  says  :  ''If  nature  in  any  of  her  freaks 
shall  ever  impress  the  similitude  of  a  born  critic  on  an  inanimate 
object^  that  object  will  bear  the  image  of  Sainte-Beuve."  For 
many  years  we  have  constantly  watched  the  opinions  of  English 
and  French  authors  as  to  Sainte-Beuve's  distinguishing  excel- 
lence, and  wo  have  never  met  with  but  two  adverse  views  as   to 


*We  are  pleased  with  thi>  specially,  as  it  confirms  our  own  didvm  given  before 
e  had  seen  the  above.     Indeed  the'artiGle  iiad  not  been  pulilislied  al  the  timo  we 


■we 
wrote. 
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;ii^  claim  as  the  world's  greatest  critic,  in  the  best  and  truest  and 
.iiost  philosophical  sense  of  that  term.  An  English  critic  of  su- 
i)erior  parts,  E.  S.  Dallas,  in  his  admirable  work,  The  Gay  Science^ 
in  which  he  essays  most  ingeniously  and  ably  to  establish  as  truth, 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  all  art  is  pleasure,  questions  very  eni- 
])hatically  that  Sainte-Beuve  is  reallj-  a  great  critic,  if  we  are  to 
regard  criticism  as  a  science,  for  he  xirguesthat  our  author  does 
not  exhibit  "the  mastery  of  dominant  ideas  and  the  key  to  mod- 
ern thought."  So  thinks  also  an  American  editor  of  an  educa- 
tional journal,  but  so  do  not  think  the  leading  writers  of  France, 
and  certainly  the  foremost  critics  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Matthew  Arnold  is  certainly  a  born-critic  if  there  is  one  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Dallas,  are  trying  "to  settle  the  first  principles  of  criticism,"  and 
to  show  how  it  alone  can  be  ^raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
"Well,  Mr.  Arnold  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  of  all  recent 
•critics  Sainte-Beuve  is  the  greatest. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  very  brief  analysis  of  his  characteris- 
tics as  a  critic,  we  ask  leave  to  detain  the  reader  by  the  way-side 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  we  refer  to  some  of  those  who  have 
achieved  fame  during  the  century  in  the  field  of  criticism.  Our 
references  must  be  very  hurried,  and  we  can  only  mention  a  few 
■of  the  many  writers  who  deserve  mention. 

Our  own  land  has  not  been  unfruitful  in  men  of  piark,  who, 
as  critical  essayists,  have  written  with  ability,  and  some  with  dis- 
-crimination  and  rare  and  noble  eloquence.  The  most  noticeable 
-are  probably  William  Ellery  Chaiining  and  Hugh  Swinton  Legare 
the  one  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  the  other  of  South  Carolina. 
Dr.  Channing^s  essays  and  criticisms  are  great  ornaments  to  our 
native  literature,  are  wonderfully  eloquent  and  fascinating,  and 
have  secured  for  him  high  praise  among  European  writers.  His 
•style  is  rich,  glowing,  graceful  and  elegant,  and  his  thoughts  are 
^s  noble  and  beautiful  as  orio-inaL  Mr.  Lei2:are's  essavs  are  less 
known.  He  had  a  lofty  and  capacious  intellect  that  v/as  enrich- 
•ed  by  study,  and  if  his  productions  are  not  as  full  of  the  fire  of 
.genius  and  the  adornments  of  fancy  as  Dr.  Channing's,  they  are 
■more  profound  possibly,  more  philosophical,  and  more  learned. 
He  is  unquestionably  the  ablest  critical  essayist  of  Southern  ori- 
:gin.    Edgar  A.  Foe  had  more  of  the  genuine  criilcal  art  than 
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either,  and  his  papers  in  that  department  are  well  worth  stady- 
ing.  Without  stopping-  to  point  out  the  salient  features  of  others, 
vx'e  may  mention  that  Vim.  H.  Preseott,  George  Ticknor,  Edward  ; 

Everett,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  ^^'endell  Holmes,  Henrv  | 

Giles,  Henry  T.  Tuekerman ,  Prof.  Holcorabe,  Henry  Pioed ,  William  | 

B.  Reed,  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Theodo-re  Parker,  Dr.  Bronson,  Jas.  f 

Russell  Lowell,  George  Wm.  Curtis,  xllbert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  Clar-  | 

ence  Stedman  and  Professor  Wilkinson  have  written  critical  es-  I 

says  of  genuine  merit.  Some  of  them  have  prepared  papers  that 
i-eflect  great  credit  on  their  country  and  literature.  Of  these,  the 
most  original  thinker  is  Emerson^  whilst  Ticknor,  Henry  Reed. 
Whipple,  Lowell,  Stedman  and  Wilkinso-n  have  the  keenest  crit- 
ical insight  and  skill.  W"e  are  merely  noting  our  impressions, 
without  attempting  to  dogmatize.  I 

England  and  Scotland,  so  productive  of  men  of  le-arning  and 
genius,  have  given  birth  to  scores- of  eminent  essayists  and  critics.  | 

It  would  perhaps  be  tedious  to  mention  their  names,  much  less  ^ 

to  attempt  to  characterize  them.  But  among  them  all  we  do  not 
think  there  is  the  equal  of  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  special  domain. 
Some  of  them  doubtless  had  as  mxuch  or  even  more  learning  than  I 

the  Frenchman  ;  some  of  them   vt'ere  masters  of  a  richer,  more-  { 

imposing,  and  more  pleasing  style:  some  of  them  commanded  a  | 

nobler  eloquence  and  produced  papei^  of  greater  splendor  and  |  ; 

even  of  higher  range  than  he.  And  yet.  as  a  critic,  Sainte-Beuve 
was  their  master.     His  taste  was  more  infallible  :  his  spmpathies  |  \ 

were  more  catholic  ;  his  fairness  more  judicial.     He  knew  hovr  li 

to  hold  the  scales  of  criticism  with  bandageni  eyes.      The  great  | 

English  writers  possessed  the  ability,  the  learnings  the'  rhetoric-  I 

in  high  measure^  but  they  ^rere  swayed  by  political  and  personal  | 

bias,  or  "cribbed,  cambined,  and  conSned"  by  the  narrow  preju-  I 

dices  of  religious  zeal  and  reiigiou-s  sectarianism,  or  of  overween-  I 

ing,  and,  sometimes,  ef  truculc-nt,  pride  of  country.     €4o  back  to-  | 

the  days  of  Gifford,  or  coming  dovfn  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  I 

read  the  essays  of  Lerd  Jeftrey,  fine  as  they  are,  or  of  Sydney  | 

SnHth,  or  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  or  of  EH^Quincey^  or  Talfourd,  or  Ste-  |i 

phens,  or  Mackintosh,  or  Lockliart,"or  Macaulay,  or  Hallam,  or  | 

Matthew  Arnold,  or  Wilson  (Kit  North),  or  Croker,  or  Scott,  or  I 

indeed  of  any  of  the  long  line  of  gifted  and  brilliant  periodical  I 

writers,,  and  you.  will  readily  perceive  how  m_ueh  those  writers  i: 
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arc  self- imprisoned  victims  of  prejudices   which  rendered  tliem 
incapable  of  exercising  the  highest  and  most  perfect  critical  art. 

Lord  Macaulay,  a  man  of  poetic  talent  and  syrapath}^  a  scholar 
of  varied  and  rare  attainments,  learned  above  all  literary  men  of 
liis  times,  a  writer  of  surpassing  clearness,  eloquence  and  force, 
with  his  kindling  periods  and  epigramatic  sentences,  w^e  have 
long  regarded  as  the  most  entertaining  of  all  essayists  and  his- 
torians. In  many  particulars  he  possessed  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions of  a  great  critic.  It  is  the  fashion  now,  among  certain  crit- 
ics, to  decry  his  brilliant  paradoxes  and  style  of  perpetual  splen- 
dor. We  confess  to  an  exceeding  admiration  of  all  this,  for  we 
can  Yead  Macaulay  at  times  when  any  other  work  will  either  cloy 
the  appetite  or  fail  to  awaken^  the  attention.  But  his  chief  and 
great  faults, -as  a  reviewer,  lie  in  his  intense  prejudices,  in  his  con- 
tempt for  spiritual  religion  and  pure  philosophy,  in  his  insuffer- 
able dogmatism  and  utilitarian  views.  But  for  these,  his  position 
in  the  future  as  a  critic  w^ould  have  been  as  high  as  the  throne 
upon  wliich  Sainte-Beuve  sits.  As  a  writer  of  magnificent  es- 
says, and  as  the  author  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  histories,  he 
stands  above  and  beyond  Saixte-Beuve.  Hal  lam,  great  in  many 
respects,  failed  to  reach  the  front  rank  of  criticism  because  he 
lacked  the  imaginative  and  emotional.  He  had  a  judicial  mind 
of  high  capabilities,  was  discriminating,  cautious,  and,  in  the 
main,  impartial,  but  he  only  delighted  in  the  regular,  the  S3'ste- 
matic,  the  smooth,  the  dove-tailed  and  jointed.  In  this  last  par- 
ticular our  author,  strange  to  say,  resembled  him  no  little.  He 
really  preferred  Cowper  to  Milton  and  Pope  to  Shakspeare.  We  have 
yet  to  meet  with  a  solitary  Frenchman  who  ever  understood  and 
appreciated  the  latter.  The  Germans  come  much  nigher  the  high- 
water  mark  of  taste  and  judgment.  Hal  lam  had  no  cordial  appre- 
ciation of  the  grand  masters,  the  bold  and  impassioned  authors  of 
Europe.  His  visual  organs  were  limited  in  their  range ;  his  tastes 
were  correct  in  some  departments  of  human  learning,  but  he 
lacked  breadth  and  catholicity.  So  with  Lord  Jeffrey.  Very 
precise  and  elegant  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences  ;  very  cordial 
and  appreciative  in  his  notices  of  contemporary  writers,  he  was 
in  a  perpetual  straight-jacket,  and  looked  at  many  great  questions 
through  a  false  medium  of  passions  and  narrow  prejudices. 
Thomas  DeQuincey,  who,  in  accuracy  of  learning,  philosophical 
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endowment  and  purity  of  style,  surpassed  all  of  his  contempora- 
ries, never  ascended  to  the  highest  plane  of  criticism.  A  writer 
of  very  great  power  and  originality,  he  was  always  tethered  and 
controlled  by  certain  mental  idiosyncrasies  and  crotchets  and 
prejudices,  and  failed  to  do  for  Great  Britain  what  Saixte-Becvk 
has  done  for  France — to  furnish  specimens  of  the  most  consum- 
mate critical  exercises.  The  most  eminent  of  living  English 
critics,  Matthew  Arnold,  abounds  in  glaring  faults  of  style  and 
thought,  and  is  so  full  of  petty  biases,  affectations  and  prejudices 
as  to  forever  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  great  and  enduring 
power  in  letters. 

To  be  Continued.   ,  • 


RURAL  CEMETERIES. 


The  establishment  of  rural  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
cities  and  towns  has  been  a  happy  event  in  the  progress  of  society 
and  the  history  of  modern  civilization  and  refinement.  These 
retreats,  retired,  quiet  and  silent  as  they  are,  and  embellished 
with  the  ornaments  of  nature,  art  and  taste,  are  much  more  suit- 
able and  appropriate  resting  places  for  the  dead  than  could  be 
found  on  the  sides  of  crowded  streets,  and  in  the  midst  of  noise, 
bustle  and  business,  or  among  scenes  of  gayety  or  dissipation. 
They  are  far  more  congenial,  in  all  of  their  associations,  to  the 
sympathies  and  tender  recollections  of  bereaved  relatives  who 
may  approach  the  last  homes  of  those  whom  they  have  loved  and 
lost,  to  show  respect  for  tiieir  memory.  The  enlightened  travel- 
ler who  visits  New  York  and  spends  a  few  leisure  days  there, 
would  hardly  fail  to  ramble  for  a  while  among  the  shady  walks 
and  green  lawns  of  her  elegant  cemeteries.  Mount  Auburn  cem- 
etery in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  so  beautifully  desciibed  in  its  in- 
fancy by  the  pen  of  Judge  Stor\';  Laurel  Hill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia  ;  Green  Mount,  in  Baltimore,  and 
Hollywood  at  Richmond,  invite  the  attention  and  curiosity  of 
the  man  of  intelligence,  taste  and  refinement  who  may  visit 
those  localities.     The  cemeteries  are  handsome  embellishments 
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of  these  cities,  instead  of  being  gloomy  and  unsightly  objects,  as 
burial  grounds  frequently  ^vere  in  past  times,  and  they  indicate 
elevation  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  They  also  render  the  relics 
of  the  dead  much  more  inviolate.  Sorrow  for  the  departed  is  one 
of  the  purest  and  holiest  of  human  emotions,  and  not  devoid  of 
religious  uses,  and  everything  connected  with  the  development 
of  this  feeling  must  be  contemplated  with  the  deepest  interest  by 
the  enlightened  philanthropist.  While  musing  on  this  subject 
my  thoughts  were  naturally  directed  to  the  new  cemetery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Raleigh,  so  creditable  to  its  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  had  its  chief  management.  It  will,  with 
almost  our  whole  people,  possess  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  it  contains  the  cherished  ashes  of  our  Confederate 
soldiers  whose  brave  and  generous  hearts  moulder  beneath  its 
green  sward. 

This  secluded  spot  has  been  well  enclosed,  laid  off  into  walks, 
and  adorned  by  ii  variety  of  plants,  shrubbery  and  trees,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  North  Carolina  forests,  and  we  surely  need  not 
seek  for  moral  charms  beyond  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  own 
beloved  State, 

Where  the  tints  of  the  Earth  and  the  hues  of  the  Sky 
In  color  may  vary  though  in  beauty  they  vie. 

The  work  of  improvement  and  decoration  should  go  on  with 
unabated  ardor,  especially  as  to  the  noblest  productions  of  nature 
supplied  from  our  own  woods.  In  these  lonely  and  sequestered 
grounds,  let  the  willow  weep,  the  cedar  wave  its  dark  foliage. 
Here  let  the  holly,  the  laurel  and  the  magnolia  impart  to  the 
wintry  world  the  lively  verdure  of  spring  and  summier.  These 
beautiful  evergreens  seem  to  be  memorials  which  parting  sum- 
mer leaves  behind  her  that  we  might  vividly  remember  in  the 
season  of  frost  and  snow  the  green  glories  of  her  reign.  Here  let 
the  sighing  breeze,  the  rippling  brook  and  the  shady  lawn  invite 
to  meditation  and  repose  as  the  votary  of  business  or  pleasure 
from  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  city  strap's  among  these  lovely 
scenes. 

Some  persons  prefer  private  burial  grounds,  and  in  some  res- 
pects they  are  desirable.  Our  atiections  cling  to  the  inanimate 
objects  around  us,  to  the  oaks  of  the  family  grove,  the  trees  plan- 
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ti'd  by  a  father,  or  the  vine  trained  by  a  mother's  hand.  AVe  na- 
turally wisli  for  our  remains  to  sleep  amid  scenes  endeared  to 
our  iiearts  b}'  so  many  and  such  tender  associations  and  remin- 
iscences, and  near  to  those  whom  we  loved  in  life.  The  surviv- 
ing relatives  of  the  deceased  desire,  too,  not  to  be  too  far  separated 
from  them.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  real  estate  in  North 
Carolina  often  changes  hands  and  frequently  comes  into  the  pos- 
session of  those  who  have  no  sympathies  with  its  former  owners. 
P'or  this  reason  the  writer  should  in  general  prefer  public  ceme- 
teries as  places  of  sepulture  when  suitable  ones  are  convenient. 

A  North  Carolinian. 


REGRET. 


There  is  a  certain  solemn,  self-condemnatory,  regretful  senti- 
ment pervading  the  subjoined  impressive  stanzas  that  will  come 
home  to  many  a  heart,  that  so  yearns  for  another  "touch  of  the 
vanished  hand"  and  for  another  "sound  of  the  voice  that  is  still." 
How  very  tender  the  look  we  would  give  to  our  dear  friend  from 
whom  we  were  separating,  if  we  only  knew  it  was  final!  How 
soft  and  warm  the  grasp  of  our  hand  upon  his,  if  we  but  knew 
that  the  next  time  we  touched  it,  it  would  be  as  lifeless  and  cold 
as  marble  !  How  subdued,  how  sad,  how  loving  the  very  tones 
of  our  voice  as  we  said  "good-bye,"  if  we  had  a  ])remonition  it 
was  the  last  time  that  it  should  echo  in  the  ears  of  him  whose 
great,  loyal,  gushing  heart  was  so  soon  to  be  forever  asphj'xiated  ! 
Oh,  those  sad,  regretful,  tearful  words— "If  I  had  Know^n." 

How  tender,  how  dear,  how  sweet  the  memory  of  some  long- 
tried  friend,  who  had  been  "grappled  to  our  souls  with  hooks  of 
steel,"  but  who  is  now  lying  so  still  in  the  "alabaster  arms  of 
death  I"  The  memory  of  such  a  friend  comes  over  the  opening 
petals  of  the  heart  like  the  dew  of  the  morning,  or  like  spiceda- 
dened  zephyrs  from  Araby  the  Blest.  Christian  Reid  is  tlie  author, 
and  they  were  written  for  Applefon's  Journal.  We  doubt  not  oiir 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  them.  T.  B.  K. 
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If  I  had  known.  0  loyal  heart, 
When,  liand   to   hand,  we  said  farewell, 
How  for  all  time  our  paths  would  part, 
What  shadow  o'er  our  friendship  fell, 

I  should  have  clasped  your  hand  so  close 
In  the  warm  pressure  of  my  own, 

That  memory  still  would  keep  its  grasp, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  when,  far  and  wide. 
We  loitered  through  the  summer  land, 

What  Presence  wandered  by  our  side, 
And  o'er  you  stretched  its  awfal  hand, 

I  should  have  hushed  my  careless  speech, 
To  listen,  dear,  to  ever}^  tone 

That  from  your  lips  fell  low  and  sweet, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known,  when  your  kind  eyes^ 
Met  mine  in  parting,  true  and  sad — 

Eyes  gravely  tender,  gently  wise, 
And  earnest,  rather,  more  than  glad, 
How  soon  the  lids  would  lie  above, 
As  cold  and  white  as  sculptured  stone, 
.    I  shoulddiave  treasured  every  glance*, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  how,  from  the  strife 
Of  fears,  hopes,  passions,  here  below, 

Unto  a  purer,  higher  life 
That  you  were  called,  0  friend  to  go, 

I  should  have  stayed  my  foolish  tears, 
And  hushed  each  idle  sigh  and  moan, 
To  bid  you  a  last,  long  God-speed, 
If  I  had  known. 

■ii 
■■I 

1       If  I  had  known  to  what  strange  place, 
jAVhat  mystic,  distant,  silent  shore, 
^    You  calmly  turned  your  steadfast  face 
What  time  your  footsteps  left  my  door, 

I  should  have  forged  a  golden  link 
To  bind  the  heart  so  constant  grow^n, 

And  keep  it  constant  ever  there, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  that  until  Death, 
Shall  with  his  fingers  touch  my  brow, 
And  still  the  quickening  of  the  breath 
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That  stirs  with  life's  full  meaning  now, 

So  long  my  feet  must  tread  the  way 
Of  our  aceustomed  paths  alone, 

I  should  have  prized  your  presence  more 

If  I  had  known.  v        | 

If  I  had  known  how  soon  for  you  f 

Drew  near  the  ending  of  the  fight,  I 

And  on  your  vision  fair  and  new,  l 

Eternal  peace  dawn  into  sight,  .        | 

I  should  have  begged,  as  love's  last  gift,  I 

That  you  before  God's  great  white  throne,  f 

Would  pray  for  your  poor  friend  on  earth,  f 

If  I  had  known.  '                                   | 


MARGINALIA, 


I 


I.  Alfred  Tennyson  has  achieved  great  success  in  his  new  dra-  | 

ma,    Qvcen  Mary.     There  is   but  one  opinion  in  England   and  i 

America  among  professional   critics  as  to  its  signal  merit.     The  \ 

London  Timef>,  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Literary  \Vorld  of  Boston  \ 

—all  papers  of  a  ver}^  high  rank— give  it  their  highest  indorsement.  ; 
We  have  only  read  such  passages  as  have  been  copied  into  the 

papers  we  have  chanced  to  meet  with.     We  have  read  enough  to  \ 

satisfy  us  that  their  praise  is  fully  warranted  by  the  excellence  of  f     ! 

the  performance.     We  did  not  expect  that  Tennyson  would  real-  I 
ly  add  to  his  splendid  fame,  but  he  has  done  so.     We   had  said  f    i 

that  his  genius  was  more  lyrical  than   dram.atic — that  he  was  an  | 

idealist  even  when  he  assumed  the  dramatic  form.     We  were  evi-  | 

dently  egregiously  mistaken  when  six  months  ago,*  we  expressed  I 

our  fears  that  the  great  poet  was  in  a  condition  of  decadence.     But  |    ; 

we  said  on  the  same  page  :  I    \ 

"Tennyson,  as  he  grows  older,  becomes  more  metaphysical  and  f    : 

obscure,  but  we  may  yet  receive  from  his  pen   some  drama  that  |    i! 

shall  move  the  passions  and  arouse  patriotic  emotions,  and  shall  I    j; 

abound  in  noble  and  philosophic  morality,  not  'harsh  and  rugged,'  |   ■; 

'But  musical  as  Apollo's  lute.'  "  I    ! 


*Sce  January  number,  p  496- 
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He  has  -given  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  is  not  "in  decad- 
ence," and  if  able  critics  can  be  trusted,  he  has  done  all  that  we 
intimated  he  might  do,  in  the  above  paragraph.  We  may  have 
*«ometliing  to  say  of  his  drama  when  we  shall  have  read  it.  In, 
the  meantime  we  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  leading  literary 
paper.  Appletons  Journal  says  :  ''Qneoi  Mary  is  really  a  drama. 
*  *  *  Mr.  Tennyson's  characters  really  ad,  his  scenes  appeal 
to  the  eye  and  not  to  the  imagination,  and  the  drama  itself  prob- 
ably, will  be  seen  in  its  true  proportions  only  when  seen  on  the 
stage  ^  "^  the  dialogue  is  too  vigorous,  direct,  and  personal, 
for  the  full  flavor  to  bo  caught  by  merely  reading  it;  the  action 
is  rapid,  and  great  pains  have  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  the 
pictorial  accessories.  "  *  "^  Queen  Mary  is  worthy  of  the  au- 
thor's fame.  Its  vigor,  dramatic  fire,  shnpllclty  of  diction,  ^n^  free- 
dom from  all  effort  at  merely  rhetorical  effects,  will  surprise  those 
whose  knowledge  of  Tennyson  is  fou:ided  chiefly  upon  his  later 
work  *  *  It  will  undoubtedly  take  a  foremost  place  among 
the  literary  achievements  of  our  time." 

IL  And  now  a  Georgia  paper  has  discovered  that  "tote"  is  a 
slang  word.  We  have  had  something  to  say  already  of  this  good 
old  English  word.  The  Mobile  Reai.?trr  says  of  it :  "We  cling  lo 
tote,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  cling  to  Magna  ChartEi.  It  re- 
minds us  of  our  descent  from  a  liberty-loving  people,  and  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  justice.  The  writ  by  which  a  peasant  ag- 
grieved in  the  Baron's  court  was  enabled  to  carry  (tollere)  his 
case  up  to  the  county  court  was  known  as  the  writ  of  tolt,  pro- 
nounced commonly  tote.  This  privilege  which  the  humble  far- 
mer had  of  toting  his  case  up  from  his  own  landlord  to  a  less 
prejudiced  court  \^as  dear  to  every  Englishman.  *The  people  of 
the  South  will  not  surrender  that  word." 

III.  Here  is  a  bit  of  criticism  from  the  London  Academy  that 
we  heartily  indorse:  "Clever  people  seldom  write  novels,  they 
know  the  difficulties  too  well.  People  oi genius,  whose  works  de- 
serve the  most  careful  criticism,  and  people  with  a  notion  that 
they  are  great  observers,  and  can  tell  a  story  well,  have  the  field 
of  fiction  to  themselves.  With  the  works  of  the  former  class, 
which  ranges  from  George  Eliot  to  Mr.  Black,  the  reviewer  sel- 
dom meets ;  the  productions  of  the  latter  are  before  him  every 
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week,  the  crude  endeavors  of  young  and  old  ladies,  of  gentlemen 
of  leisure,  'these  he  gives  his  daily  dreadful  hne  to.'" 

IV.  When  Mr.  In;nan,  of  LDudon,  one  of  the  rising  literary 

men  of  England,  wrote  his  ehiborate  article  on  Edgar  A.  Poe  for  I 

the  Inter nat to iial  Review  some  months  ago,  and  stated  that  he  was  ; 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  we  confess  we  were  troubled.  Had  we  not 
often  referred  to  this  un. fortunate  and  Wayward  son  af  the  Muses 
as  our  dearest  literary  treasure—our  purest  and  highest  manifes- 
tation of  genius?  Had  we  not  boasted  that  he  was  greater  in 
genius,  Southern  born  as  he  was,  than  any  of  the  children  of  tlie 

North,  and  was  it  now  to  turn   out  that  he  was  no  Southron  at  I 

all,  but  a  Yankee  of  the  Yankees,  actually  opening  his  infant  I 

eyes  in  the  very  '"Hub"  itself,  and  being  baptized  in  those  waters  f 
of  which  the  modern '"Athenians"  imbibe?     Bat  we  are  ralieve'l 

somewhat.     Foe's  parents  were  from  the  South,  and  were  on  their  I 

way  to  Europe  and  had  got  as  f^xr  as   Boston.     It  that  city  our  I 

greatest  poet  first  saw  the  light*     As  Englishmen  born  acoident-  I 

ally  on  the  Continent  are  none  the  le^s  Englishmen,  so  Poe  is  | 

none  the  less  Southern  because  of  his  birtli-place.     Lord  Lynd-  | 

hurst,  one  of  England's  great  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  this  cen-  | 

tury,  and  at  one  time  Lord  Chancellor,  v>'as  the  son  of  Copley  the  | 

painter, who  was  an  Englishman,  and  was  born  like  Poe  in  Bos-  | 

ton.  i 

V.  The  late  Hon.  D.  M.   Barringer,  when  Minister  to  Spain,  | 

admirably   sustained    the   character  and   dignity  of  the   United  | 
States  Government.     The  late  Gen.  Pettigrew,  who  was  a   close 

observer  and  of  remarkable  attainments,  visited  Spain   during  > 

Mr.  Barringer's  term  of  office,  and  in  his  work,  Spain  and  Span-  \ 

iards,  that  we   have  had  occasion  to  refer  to   more  than    once,  \ 

bears  hearty  testimony  to  his  high  standing  and  popularity.    On  - 

the  last  page  of  his  delightful  work  he  says  :     "The  social  posi-  | 

tion  and  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Barringer  and  his    accom-  j 

plished  lady,  in  lSo2,  were  such  as  the  country  might  be  proud  t 

of."     He  bears  this  testimony  whilst  discussing  American  charac-  | 

ter  as  held  abroad.     Gen.  Pettigrew  also  relates,  page  422,  that  \ 

Spain  was  greatly  outraged  against  our  people  by  the  successive  \ 
invasions  of  Cuba,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Consul's 
house  in  New  Orleans,  by  a  mob  in  the  winter  of  1851.     So  great 
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V\fi3  tlie  «:s:citemeiit  at  Madrid,  it  was  proposed  to  retaliate  by 
tnobbing  the  residence  of  the  American  }^Iinister,  and  it  "wouhi 
Jiave  been  attempted  had  it  net  been  for  the  universal  and  well- 
tleserved  popularity  that  Mr.  Barringer  enjoyed."  Both  of  these 
'eminent  No^rth  Carolinians  are  no  more,  but  it  occurred  to  us 
that  the  praise  was  so  high  coming  from  such  a  noble  source,  that 
we  would  reproduce  it  for  the  honor  of  our  State.  We  were  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Barringer  for  m.uch  iiiform.ation  concerning  Spanish 
life,  derived  from  freguent  conversations  with  him.  We  remem- 
ber he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  high  admiration  of  the  ex-Em- 
press Eugenie,  whom  he  had  well  known  as  the  Countess  de  Guz- 
man, one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  women  of  modern 
times.  He  said  she  was  very  sociable,  would  often  visit  Mrs. 
Barringer  without  forniality,  and  knew  more  of  America  and  its 
politics  than  any  woman  he  met  in  Europe. 

VI.  If  the  reader  would  read  som.e  of  the  truest  and  healthiest 
•criticism  of  cur  time,  turn  to  that  great  work  of  genius,  Tlie  Neii> 
wmes,  and  see  how  Thackeray  kicks  with  the  boot  of  contempt 
some  of  the  cherished  literary  idols  of  the  past.  He  evidently  ex- 
presses his  ov;n  views  when  he  m_akes  Warrington,  Honeyman, 
^and  Pendennis  fairly  astonish  the  delightful  and  incomparable 
old  Colonel  Newcome  with  certain  critical  opinions  that  we  are 
disposed  to  indorse  in  the  main,  taking  exceptions  only  to  what 
he  says  of  Byron,  that  h-e  "was  no  great  poet,  though  a  very  clev- 
•er  man."  Referring  to  Tennyson,  Thackeray  says,  "that  a  young 
gentleman  of  Cambridge  who  had  lately  published  two  volumes 
of  verses,  migkt  take  rank  with  the  greatest  poets  of  all,"  and  "this 
.young  Mr.  Tennyson  of  Cambridge,  the  chief  of  modern  poetic 
literature."  Bear  in  mind  that  the  scene  of  the  Neivcomes  is  laid 
about  the  year  1834,  not  long  after  Tennyson's  first  two  volumes 
had  appeared.  Of  course  the  novel  was  written  quite  twenty 
years  later,  when  Tennyson  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank.  What 
Thackeray  says,  reflects  in  all  probability  the  view  he  held  of 
those  early  poems  and  their  promise,  at  the  time  he  first  read 
them.  If  we  are  correct  in  this  surmise,  it  shows  that  the  great 
satirist  had  a  clearer  perception — a  greater  prevision  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries.     Th^  opinions  of  so  great  a  writer,  humorist, 

S 
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satirist,  delineator  and  critic,  are  among  the  most  noticeable  ii.. 
literature,  and  richly  merit  the  consideration  of  every  intelligent. 
thoughtful  reader.  T.  B.  K. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


The   Waverlv   Novels.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.    Old  JL/r- 

fo.Uty  and  Boh  Boy.     New   York,  Y..   J.   Hale  tfc   Son,   1875.  ' 

In  these  four  really    tasteful   and   beautiful  volumes,  with   so  | 

many  illustrations,  we  have  another   instalment  of  the   "Thistle  \ 

Edition"  of  the  most  deliglitful  novels  in   our  language.      The  ! 

jmblisliers  have  now  issued  ten  volumes  in  all.     The  price  of  i 

€a:h  is  §1.50,  and  when  the  entire  series  is  complete,  it  will  be  by  t 

far  the  best  American  edition   of  those   famous  novels.     We  re-  I 

gard  ourself  as  specially  fortunate  in  possessing  ten  such  admira-  | 

bly  printed  and  bound  volumes,  aiul  hope  the  publishers  will  be 
well  paid  for  their  enterprise  in  venturing  upon  so  choice  an  e<li- 
tion. 

Who  has  not  read  with  delight  Waccrly,  "tlie  nameless  book,'' 
as  it  was  called,  and  those  fresh,  fascinating,  natural,  picturesque, 
brilliant  books  that  followed  it  in  such  rapid  succession — Gvy 
Mannenng,  The  Antiquary,  Bob  Boy,  The  Ikart  of  Mid-loiliimi,  Ivan- 
hoe,  Old  Mortality,  Kenilicorth ,  The  Bride  of  Lamraerrnoor  and  other.'? 
of  the  charming  series?  What  a  boon  was  given  to  man  in 
them  ?  How  pathetic,  how  grand,  how  eloquent,  how  picturesque- 
they  are.;  how  splendid  the  descriptions,  how  full  of  humor  and 
grace  and  beauty,  how  bright  with  genius,  how  natural 
how  original,  unic[ue  and  fascinating !  They  gave  a  new  iiipulse 
to  genius — they  overturned  the  old  dead  way  of  writing  senti- 
mental and  lackadaisical  stories,  and  introduced  a  new,  living 
manner,  in  which  human  beings  should  stand  before  us  full  of 
individuality  and  point  and  naturalness.  After  Scott  there  were 
to  be  no  blood  and  thunder  stories  for  a  long  time.  "The  innu- 
tritious  phantoms  in  which  the  brain  was  betossed,  the  memory  | 

puzzled,  the  sense  of  when  and  where  confounded  among  the  im-  I 

probable  events,  the  incoherent  incidents,  the  inconsistent  char-  | 
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ueters,  or  no  characters,  of  some  third-rate  love  intrigue,"*  were 
t(»  disappear  for  a  half  century,  but  to  reappear  after  awhile  in 
the  high-wrought,  unnatural  and  often  hideous  stories  of  "Wilkie 
Collins  and  the  hundred  nameless  writers  who  have  neither  genius 
{lor  true  art. 

We  say  read  Seolt.  He  is  the  best  story-teller  the  world  posses- 
ses. His  novels  are  replete  with  true  feeling,  good  sense  and  gen- 
uiue  manliness.  You  will  find  a  galaxy  of  characters  that  are 
wholly  life-like,  both  men  and  women,  such  as  no  other  writer 
has  created  save  Shakspeare.  We  are  tempted  to  call  them  over 
— the  best  known — but  their  name  is — legion.  Read  his  novels. 
— they  will  refresh  you  in  mind  and  body.  Hereafter  vv'e  hope  to 
write  an  elaborate  rritiqije  on  the  noble  Scotchman. 

Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  by  ex-Go  v.  Z.  B.  Vance,  with 
Poems  by  James  Barron  Hope.  Norfolk  Landmark  Company. 
ISvo. 

We  had  read  one  or  two  of  these  SketcJies  as  they   appeared  in 
the  Norfolk  Landmark,  but  had  but  little  idea  of  their  excellence. 
until  we  had  read  them  in   connection  with   each  other.     They 
are  remarkably  good  reading,  bright,  fervid,  graphic,  eloquent 
and   of  real    merit.     Whilst  some   of  the  chapters  are  very  pic- - 
turesque,  almost  poetical,  others  abound  in  wise  reflections  and^ 
important  facts  and  figures.     We  consider  the  book  a  genuine  ad^ 
dition  to  our  State  literature,  and  hope  the  distinguished  author 
can  be  induced  to  continue  his  "Sketches."     We  are  glad  that 
Oapt.  Hope  induced  him  to  prepare  these  pleasing  contributions^ 
and  having  enjoyed  their  flavor,  vre  are  constrained  to  say  wuth. 
Nick  Bottom  the  Weaver,  "We  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaiur- 
tarice,  good  master  Cobweb."     If  we  were  to  prepare  a  criticism 
we  might  point  out  a  few  passages  to  which   we  might  take  ex- 
ception, but  the}"  are  net  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  perhaps- 
the  author  might  be  able*  to  show   that  his  "points"  were  "well 
taken."     We  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  give  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Hope  more  than  a  hurried  reading.     His  Elegiac  Ode  on  the  death 
of  Gen.  Lee's  daughter,  Anne  Carter,  who  died  at  Jones'  Springs, 
in  Warren  county,  during  the  war,  strikes  us  as  better  than  some 
similar  productions  we  have  read  from  the  pens  of  more  famous 

*Clias.  Laml) — Essay  on  Sanity  of  True  Genius. 
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poets.  His  Charge  at  BalaUava  is  an  animated  and  felicitous  per- 
formance that  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known.  There  are 
other  poems  of  merit. 

Alice  Brand.     A  Romance  of  the  Capital.     %   A.  G.  Riddle,  '  1 

author  of ''Bart  Ridgely,"  'The  Portrait,''  etc.     New  York  :  D.  j 

Appleton,  1S75.  I 

A  well  written  story  illustrative  of  life  in  Washing-ton  City 
soon  after  the  war.  It  is  such  a  stor}^  as  a  Northern  man  of  tal- 
ents would  write  immediately  after  passing  through  a  four  years 
•experience  of  convulsion  that  was  National  in  extent  and  world- 
wide in  influence.     The  book  is  admirably  printed  and  bound.  j 

John  Dokeien,  by  Julia  Kavanagh.     New  York.  D.  Appleton  k  I 

Co.,  1875.  f 

The  author  has  lono-  had  a  name  in  letters.     She  is  not  a  o^e- 

•  •  •       •  t 

nius,  but  a  sensible,  careful  writer,  who  works  with  conscientious  | 

■care  and  tells  her  story  with  commendable  directness  and  facili-  \ 

ty.     She  has  too  healthful  a  mind  to  become  sensational^  and  un-  | 

•derstands  how  to  interest  by  being  natural !     John  Dorricn  is  a  f 

readable  book,  with  a  good  deal  of  moral  teaching  and  an  inter-  | 

esting  plot.     Her  characters  are  not  new  but  thoroughly  natural,  |. 

and  the  reader  closes  the  book  with  a  feelino;  of  satisfaction  that  f 

""all  is  well  that  ends  well."     The  volume  is  handsomely  bound,  I 

T.B.  K, 


PUBLISHER'S   NOTICES. 


-o- 


TO  SUBSCBIBEnS. 

For  some  months  there  has  been  frecjuent  complaint  that  cop-  I 

ies  of  the  Magazine  were  not  received.     The  fault  in   nine  cases  j 

'Out  of  ten  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Post  Office  department.     We  had  i 

ito  send  one  gentleman  three  duplicates  of  one  number   before  a  I 

single  copy  could  go  through  safely  to  him.     We  cannot  under-  I 

take  to  furnish  two  copies  of  the  same  number  unless  the  fault  is  \ 
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ours.  We  have  a  careful  mailing  clerk,  and  our  subscribers  may 
rest  assured  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  fault  is  not  ours.  Only 
three  mistakes  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  this  office.  We 
hope  Post  Master:^  and  Route  Agents  will  be  particular.  A  sin- 
gle copy  of  a  14-1  page  Magazine  is  worth  30  cents,  besides  pos- 
tage which  we  have  to  pay,  and  it  is  a  very  heavy  tax  when  we 
have  to  furnish  duplicate  copies  free.  We  know  of  several  in- 
stances in  which  copies  failed  to  reach  their  destination  although 
it  was  knosvn  to  at  least  three  gentlemen  that  they  were  sent. 
One  extra  copy  sent  breaks  the  entire  volume,  as  the  same  num- 
ber is  published  each  month. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


We  have  desired  and  purposed  from  the  first  number  of  our 
Magazine  series  to  publish  biographical  sketches  of  North  Caro- 
linians who  were  distinguished  in  any  of  the  various  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  There  have  been  soldiers,  statesmen,  divines, 
lawyers,  scholars,  teachers,  literators,  editors,  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, artists  md  others,  who  ieserve  to  have  sketches  of  their  lives 
carefully  prepared  and  published.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  effectively  this  plan  in  the  future.  Such  soldiers  as  Wm.  R. 
Davie,  Pender,  Kamseur,  Pettigrevv,  Branch,  Daniel  and  scores  of 
others ;  such  statesmen  as  Caswell,  Gaston,  Macon,  Badger  and 
others;  such  lawyers  as  Henderson,  Xash,  Ruffin,  Hilman,  Yan- 
cey, Gilliam  and  others ;  such  divines  as  Hawks,  Ravenscroft, 
Buxton,  Caldwell,  ^IcPheeters,  Hezekiah  G.  Lee,  Thomas  G. 
Lowe,  Josiah  Crudu^,  John  Kerr,  Sr  ,  and  others ;  such  scholars 
as  Mitchell,  W.m.  Llooper  and  others;  such  teachers  as  the  two 
Wm.  Binghans,  father  and  son,  Dr.  Wilson  and  others;  such 
men  of  letters  as  McRie,  Philo  Henderson,  Caruthers  and  otliers 
such  editors  as  Joseph  Gales,  Sr.,  Edward  J.  Hale,  Weston  R. 
Gales,  Thomas  Loring  and  otliers  ;  such  gentlemen  as  became: 
eminent  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  mechanic  arts — surely  they 
all  merit  the  tardy  respect  of  having  their  lives  written  that  their 
memories  may  be  kept  the  greener,  and  tliat  their  virtues  and 
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achievements  may  be  held  up  for  the  admiration,  encouragem-ent 
and  emulation  oftho.se  vrho  nov\'  toil,  as  well  as  for  those  who  art- 
to  follow  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  series  oi  sketches  oi  our  Generals,  eajh  ' 
sketch  to  be   accompanied   with   an  accurate  and    weH-c-xecutel  | 

likeness.  In  the  September  number  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  laying  before  our  readers  a  memorial  sketch  of  the  late  Gen. 
George  B.  Anderson,  vrholies  among  his  dead  comrades  in  arms  f 

in  the  Raleigh  Confederate  Cemetery.     The  sketch  will  be  from  | 

the  graceful  pen  of  Maj.  Seaton  Gales,  of  this  city.         T.  B.  K.  V 


TO  OUR  FXCJUyGES. 


BO  USD    VOLUMES, 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  those  wh^  desire  them,  bound 
volumes  of  our  Magazine  for  the  1st  and  2d  volumes,  the  1st 
containing  the  six  numbei^s  of  the  Magazine  from  September  to 
February,  and  the  '2nd,  the  four  from  March  to  July,  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  :     In  cloth,  per  volume.  S2.25  :  half  calf,  .S2.75, 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once,  as  only  a  limited  number  arc  for 
sale. 


If  you  wish  us  to  c-ontinue  to  send  our  ^^Iiigazine  you  must  send  i 

a  copy  of  your  pa^er  in  exchange  to  Ealeigh.     Will  nc't  the  edi-  \ 

tors  of  Xorth  Carolina  aid  our  enterpri.se  l>y  a  notice  of  each  sue-  | 

cessive  issue  ?     Some  of  our  exchanges  have  been  very  kind  and  | 

prompt.     Others  have  never  said  one  word   for  us.     We  have  | 

sometimes  noticed  in  such  papers  ver}'   favorable  notices  of  Xor-  \ 

thern  monthlies.     Brethren,  stand  by  your  State.     Encourage  j 
home   enterprise.     Foster   Southern  literature.     S^TStain    native 

authors.  \ 
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Educational      Depai^tment. 


o:-:-:o- 


THE   -OIERICAX  COELEOE  AT  COXSTAXTIXOPEE. 


In  my  last  I  promised  to  give  some  account  of  the  American 
College  at  Constantinople,  which  though  not  directly  connected 
with  the  mission,  is  yet  identified  ^uth  its  interests.  Our  stay  at 
Constantinople  was  with  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, at  that  time  the  acting  President  of  the  College — Dr.  Ham- 
lin, the  President,  being  for  the  time  occupied  with  the  erection 
of  the  new  College.  We  shall  long  remember  the  pleasant  days 
passed  beneath  that  hospitable  roof  Mrs.  Washburn  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Hamlin.  Dr.  Hamlin  is  a  man  of  rare  executive  abil- 
ity, and  is  persona  y  not  merely  the  projector  and  founder,  but 
himself  the  architc  .'t  and  builder  of  the  new  college  edifice,  su- 
perintending the  whole  construction,  and  giving  his  personal  at- 
tention to  every  part  of  the  work.  He  has  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  ensure  its  proper  construction. 
Every  obstacle  was  at  first  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  Turkish 
government,  and  it  was  in  fact  only  after  seven  years  of  patient 
and  persevering  effort  that  permission  was  finally  obtained  to 
build  on  the  ground  already  purchased.  To  a  man  of  Dr.  Ham- 
lin's energy  and  determination  nothing  is  impossible,  and  in 
^pite  of  all  difficulties  the  building  has  gone  up,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  was  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

It  occupies  one  o%the  most  commanding  and  beautiful  spots  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  region — a  hill  overlooking  the  Bosphorus 
and  its  shores  on  either  side,  and  commanding  a  view  in  each  di- 
rection, up  and  down  the  -stream,  which  here  makes  a  considera- 
ble bend.  The  building  is  thus  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
jects in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  and  can  never  be  hid. 
Probably  such  another  location  for  a  college  could  not  be  found 
in  Europe  or  Asia,  if  indeed  in  the  world  ;  and  no  one  who  has 
«een  the  panorama  that  is  spread  out  before  him  from  the  win- 
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dows  O'f  that  building,  or  from  its  grounds,  can  ever  forger  tlio 
view.  Before  you  is  the  Bosphorus,  like  a  broad  river,  its  det-p. 
swift,  blue  waters  plowed  by  innumerable  ships  and  steatnciT. 
beariiig  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  to  the  left,  the  hills  tL..t 
skirt  the'  Black  Sea;  below  you  to  the  right,  the  palaces  and  mo.^- 
ques,  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  great  city.  A  little  to  the 
left  in  front,  and  b'dt  a  short  distance  from  the  building,  runs  a 
portion  of  a  very  ancient  wall  of  defence,  with  tw^o  massive  mar- 
tello  towers  still  in  good  preservation.  On  a  rock  in  front  of  this 
nearest  tower  tradition  fixes  the  spot  where  the  throne  of  Xerxes 
was  placed,  while  he  watched  his  army  crossing  the  Bosphorus  ; 
while  directly  across  the  water  on  the  Asiatic  side,  that  green  and 
beautiful  plain,  or  meadow,  which  yon  see,  is  the  identical  spot 
w^here  Zenophon  and  his  little  army  encamped,  as  they  reached 
the  Bosphorus  on  their  memorable  retreat. 

The  edifice  is  w^o-rihy  o-f  its  location.  It  is-  of  sto-ne,  several 
stories  in  height,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  enclosing  an  open 
court  Id  the  centre,  with  galleries  and  corridors  for  each  story 
running  entirely  around  the  court,  thus  affording  easy  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time  light  and  air  to- 
all  the  rooms.  A  more  convenient  building  for  the  purposes  of 
education  I  have  nowhere  seen.  It  is  probably  by  this  time  com- 
pleted, and  ready  for  occupation,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
a  monument  of  American  enterprise  and  skill. 

The  college,  as  I  saw  it  last  autumn,  numbers  about  one  hun- 
dred young  men,  the  rooms  then  c/ccupied  being  unable  to  accom- 
modate more.  They  are  from  almost  all  the  countries  of  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  and  w^estern  Asia,  and  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, not  less  than  thirteen  languages  are  spoken  among  them  as 
native.  The  English  language  is  made  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  professors  are  mostly  graduates  of  American  col- 
leges— young  men  of  great  worth,  and  devoted  to  their  work.  It 
was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  listened  one  day  to  the  recitations 
of  the  class  in  mental  philosophy,  and  if  I  mav  judge  from  the 
questions  which,  in  the  course  of  the  recitation  they  put  to  the 
author  of  the  text-book  they  w^ere  using,  they  were  by  no  means- 
deficient  in  shrewdness,  or  in  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
topics  investigated. — Rev.  Joseph  Haven,  D.  D.,  m  Congregatloa- 
xdkt 
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THE  FiaST  EARL  OF  SlIAFTE^Bl  Rl . 


His  ready  wit  and  humor  were  iiiexliaustible.  Speaker  Ons- 
low relates  that  Shaftesbury  was  one  day  conversiug  with  a  friend 
witli  a  lady  in  the  room.  Unconscious  of  her  presence  he  ob- 
served aloud  :  "Menof  sense  are  all  of  one  religion."  'Mud  what 
religion  is  that?"  she  broke  in.  The  Earl,  turning  around  and 
bowing,  replied,  ''That,  Madam,  men  of  sense  never  tell." 

When  (IGSO)  he  was  living  at  Thanet  House,  Aldersgate  street, 
a  country  clergyman  inquired  for  "my  lord,"  and  being  intro- 
duced, fell  upon  his  knees  before  Lord  Shaftesbury,  (who  was  in 
a  grey  silk  dressing-gown,)  and  said,  "My  Lord,  I  humbly  ask 
your  blessing."  The  Earl  held  his  hand  over  him  and  said,  "I 
give  you  my  blessing  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  which  perhaps  may 
do  you  as  much  good  as  my  Lord  of  London's  ;  hut  he  lives  over 
the  way.''''  The  clergyman  started  to  his  feet  and  ran  out  of  the 
house  as  if  pursued  by  the  Evil  One,  with  whom  Shaftesbury  was 
then  commonly  identified  by  the  Church. 

Lord  Campbell  sa^-s  that  "as  to  his  literary  merit  he  was  infinite- 
ly inferior  to  Bolingbroke,"  which  he  was;  and  Lord  Macaulay  says, 
that  "nothing  that  remains  from  the  pen  of  Shaftesbury  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  political  tracts  of  Halifax."  Does  any- 
thing remain  of  Halifax  that  will  bear  a  comparison  in  its  wa}' 
with  Shaftesbury's  sketch  of  Mr.  Hastings?  But  it  is  not  as  an 
author  or  man  of  letters  that  Shaftesbury  must  be  judged,  but  as 
a  man  of  thought  and  action,  a  politician,  an  orator,  a  statesman, 
a  master  mind  made  up  of  many  varying  gifts  and  qualities,  a 
"great  faulty  human  being"  in  whom  tlie  faults  are  indissolubly 
blended  with  the  greatness. 

It  was  to  Shaftesbury's  only  surviving  son  tliat  Dryden  alluded 
to  in  the  lines: 

"And  all  to  leave  wliat  with  his  toil  lie  won 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-lczsitM]  thing,  a  son. 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try, 
And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy." 

This  son  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  these  lines  were  sup- 
posed to  point  to  his  inferiority  of  understanding.  They  were 
more  resented  by  Ids  son,  the  third  Earl,  author  of  the  "Charac- 
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teristics,"  than  any  portion  of  the  satire.  After  the  third  Earl  oc- 
curs a  long  interval,  during  which  no  lineal  descendant  rose  tu 
celebrity.  But  let  not  those  who  maintain  the  hereditary  cjuality 
of  genius  or  character,  despair :  for  in  this  instance  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  river  whicli,  after  running  many  miles  under 
ground,  emerges  clearer,  purer,  and  less  turbid  than  at  its  source, 
After  a  noiseless  descent  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  names  and 
honors  of  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  have  devolved  upon  one  who 
inherits  all  the  domestic  virtues,  with  much  of  the  capacity,  in- 
tellectual vigor,  high  courage,  and  eager  animated  eloquence  of 
their  founder — one  in  whom  ambition  is  chastened  by  the  pure 
aims  which  make  ambition  virtue — who  has  uniformly  employed 
his  advantages  of  rank,  wealth,  and  station  to  alleviate  human 
misery,  to  improve  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  poor 
— who  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  British  nobles  for  elevated, 
disinterested,  untiring  benevolence  and  philanthropy. — London 
Qimvhrhj  Review.  .         - 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE, 


Read,  by  Lavitailon,  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Educational  Association,  at  Raleir/Ji,  N  C,  July  StJi,  1874. 


BY  S.  S.  SATCHWELL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,    OF  NEW  HANOVER  COL'XTY,  N.  C. 


{Continued  from  July  number.) 
Some  of  our  female  seminaries  are  not  thus  amenable  to  a  neg- 
lect of  the  laws  of  health  of  their  pupils.  But  the  fact  is  undenia- 
ble that  owing  to  the  defective  arrangements  which  prevail  at  a 
large  number  of  them  in  relation  to  ventilation,  food,dress,  study, 
exercise,  cfcc,  as  well  .as  to  the  fondness  of  most  of  our  ladies  tor 
tight  lacing,  fashion,  and  other  o])jectionable  customs  of  society^ 
there  is  a  fearful  degeneracy  in  the  health,  strength,  and  endur- 
ance of  American  women.  The  English  women  are  more  noted 
than  ours  for  their  vi2:or  and  endurance  and  it  is  because  of  their 
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early  training  to  this  end,  their  avoidance  more  of  compression 
by  dress,  and  their  proverbial  fondness  for  out-door  life.  The 
impunity  with  whicli  they  remain  for  protracted  hours,  on  foot, 
in  the  mud  and  cold  of  extreme  Winter  or  in  the  sun  and  heat  of 
melting  Summer,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  greater  deli- 
cacy and  inaptitude  of  American  women  for  bodily  exertion.  It 
is  time  our  people  should  appreciate  more  correctly  tliese  facts, 
not  alone  because  of  the  unnatural  feebleness,  delicacy  "of  consti- 
tution, nervousness  and  preference  for  in-door  life  of  a  majority 
of  our  females,  but  because  of  the  alarming  increase  of  diseases  anioufj 
them.  It  is  time  to  enter  more  vigorously  upon  the  much  needed 
work  of  change  in  these  vital  relations,  and  to  bestir  ourselves  in 
behalf  of  more  attention  to  personal,  family,  and  school  hygiene. 
This  subject  does  not  alone  concern  us  in  our  own  individual  re- 
lations. But  to  the  lover  of  his  State  who  has  a  just  estimate  of 
the  value'of  health  and  vigor  in  its  inhabitants,  and  to  the  states- 
man, who,  looks  into  the  effects  of  his  measures  of  political  econ- 
omy as  bearing  upon  the  mental  and  physical  stamina  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  on  this  continent,  it  is  one  of  veist  importance. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remark  that  I  seek  in  this  paper  no  such  criticism  of  schools 
as  would  tend  to  lessen  their  influence  or  impair  public  confi- 
dence in  them.  I  have  merely  sought  to  point  out  some  of  the 
errors  and  evils  which  prevail  in  so  many  of  them,  to  the  end 
that  those  who  originate,  sustain  and  direct  them,  may  consider 
the  means  and  importance  of  their  removal.  As  guardians  of 
the  public  health  it  becomes  the  duty  of  m.edical  men  to  call  at- 
tention to  causes  which  assail  it,  and  like  the  faithful  mariner 
who  watches  at  sea  to  give  the  alarm  of  dangerous  coasts  and 
coming  storms,  to  be  ready  also  to  unite  with  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers of  the  ship  to  save  her  and  all  on  board  from  impending 
perils. 

Hard  study  is  not  incompatible  with  good  health.  The  heal- 
thiest children  are  those  who  attend  school,  provided  the  laws  of 
health,  few  and  plain,  are  enforced  therein.  They  are  nurseries 
of  health,  as  they  are  of  education,  so  long  as  the  established  doc- 
trines of  school  hygiene  are  duly  regarded.  The  most  successful 
students  whether  in  our  primary  schools  and  colleges,  or  in  the 
higher  walks  of  professional  life,  are  mostly  those  who  eat  heartily. 
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liave  vigorous  bodies  and  enjoy  good  health.  It  is  not  severe  or 
continuous  studij  which  works  tiie  injury,  but  disregard  of  foo'J, 
i<Itep,  hatliing,  good  air  and  exercise  while  engaged  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  Rarely  can  the  pupil  or  man  be  found  who  was  ever 
injured  and  enfeebled  by  hard  stndg  and  severe  thougld,  in'ovided  he 
observed  while  so  engaged  the  unchangeable  laws  of  his  physical 
economy.  The  most  successful  and  courageous  of  the  combatants 
in  the  Olympic  Games,  and  other  ancient  sports,  were  those  who, 
in  training  their  bodies  to  the  most  complete  -development  and 
skill,  became  by  the  same  means  the  most  successful  in  mental 
power.  What  our  school  going  children  need,  besides  mental 
and  moral  instruction,  is  bone,  muscle,  nerves,  rich  blood,  and  vigor- 
ous bodies.  These  pre  requisites  can'only  be  obtained  by  an  abun- 
dance oi  nutritious  food,  regularity  of  meals,  rrfreshing  and  jyrotracted 
sleep,  good  air,  attention  to  the  skin,  and  reqular  exercise.  Elaborate 
treatises  on  these  and  other  points  of  the  subject,  which  I  have 
not  even  named,  exist  in  abundance  and  are  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tive of  the  numerous  features  considered.  That  this  sort  of  in- 
formation should  be  popularized  and  made  a  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  in  every  school — that  our  people  should  know  how 
"fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are  made"  is  one  of  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  times.  An  elementary  knowdedge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  not  to  be  shut  up  now,  as  in 
the  darker  days  of  the  past,  in  the  cranium  of  the  medical  man. 
Science  does  not  seek  confinement,  as  in  former  days,  in  the  lab- 
oratories of  the  chemist,  and  in  the  cloisters  of  universities,  but 
walks  abroad  in  the  byways  and  upon  the  highways  by  the  light 
of  advancing  truth,  dispensing  its  blessings  without  stint  to  men 
of  every  class,  condition,  color,  race  and  nation. 

Let  us  unite  in. removing  an  erroneous  impression,  now  and 
then  made  by  the  uninformed,  that  proper  ventilation  of  dwel- 
lings and  means  of  atibrding  adequate  exercise  at  schools  and 
colleges  originate  too  much  expense.  Thecontrary  is  true.  The 
expense  is  but  trifling.  And  even  if  fiftv  times  more,  the  expen- 
diture would  be  the  wisest  and  most  economical  of  any  that  could 
be  made.  If  only  a  pittance  of  the  amount  expended  in  making 
our  private  and  public  buildings  put  on  a  captivating  appear- 
ance externally  was  expended  in  arrangements  for  securing  their 
proper  ventilation  and  suitable  warmth  in  winter,  it  would  be 
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the  most  economical  and  the  most  useful  expenditure  possible  to 
be  made  upon  them,  and  untold  blessings  would  result. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefits  of  open  air  and 
sunshine.  It  stimulates  thought,  gives  buoyancy  to  the  spirits, 
strength  to  the  arm,  and  courage  to  the  heart.  The  inhabitants 
of  France  spend  most  of  their  time  out  of  doors  and  it  aids  pow- 
erfully in  making  them  so  buoyant,  active,  and  brave.  The  open 
air  and  liardships  of  camp  and  army  life  saved  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  noblest  young  men  from  consumptive 
graves.  They  v/ent  to  war  already  feeble  and  bearing  the  seeds 
of  consumption  in  them  and  returned  home  vigorous  and  robust, 
free  from  disease,  and  are  now  healthy.  It  enables  the  country 
physician,  as  he  journeys  over  rough  roads,  braced  up  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  cheering  notes  of  the  feathered  song- 
sters, to  think  more  strongly  and  correctly  of  the  wants  of  his 
patient,  and  empowers  him  to  describe  more  clearly  the  diseases 
he  has  treated.  So  with  the  country  minister,  who,  like  the 
country  practitioner,  can  think  better  when  free  from  the  noise 
and  excitement  of  city  life.  The  greatest  thinkers  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  have  been  those  who  studied  and  composed  in  the 
open  air.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  is  well  known,  made  his  chief 
discovery  in  a  garden  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  study. 
Aristotle's  followers,  the  perepatetics,  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
that  period,  walked  up  and  down  most  of  their  time  in  the  porch- 
es of  the  Lyceum  at  Athens  when  engaged  in  study,  and  it  it? 
said,— 

*'Seven  cities  contend  for  Homer,  dead, 

Tlirough  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread," 

and  hence  the  inference  thai  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of 
human  intellect  was  composed  while  this  poor  man  but  illustrious 
author  was  journeying  from  place  to  place  in  the  open  air. 

North  Carolina  has  many  noble  institutions  and  societies,  or- 
naments to  the  State,  useful  to  our  people,  and,  in  the  main,  up 
to  the  wants  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  She  needs  another 
to  be  instituted  by,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common- 
wealth. She  ]:ieeds  a  Slate  Board  of  Iltalth,  composed,  not  of  party 
politicians,  but  of  scientific  philanthropists  and  able  physicians. 
To  them  should  be  committed  the  public  charities  of  the  State, 
and  the  oversight,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  of  all  our  public 
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institutions.  It  sliould  be  their  duty  to  enquire  from  year  t-' 
year  into  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  State,  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Legislature  through  the  Governor  such  measure- 
of  sanitary  improvement  in  relation  to  our  public  schools  and  ^ 
other  public  institutions,  as  may  be  necessary.  Their  scope  of 
duties  should  embrace  other  subjects  connected  with  the  health 
and  lives  of  our  people.  They  should  prepare  a  medical  topo- 
graphical map  of  the  State,  with  the  endemic  diseases  peculiar  to 
each  county,  and  a  statement  of  the  causes  so  far  as  known.  They 
should  have  the  framing  of  a  statute  law  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  the  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  State.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  compulsory  law  for  vaccination — of  a  State  inebriate 
asylum,  for  the  victims  of  intemperance,  at  some  future  time  when 
our  struggling  and  impoverished  people  become  better  able  for 
such  expenditures — the  question  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  except  for  manufacturing  and  medicinal  purposes,  should 
not  be  confined,  with  other  poisons,  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  to  the  shelves  of  the  druggist  and  physician — 
constitute  suitable  subjects  for  the  examination  and  reports  of 
such  a  Board.  It  should  be  their  province  to  suggest  plans  for 
the  formation  and  hygienic  management  of  reformatory  and 
manual  labor  schools  to  be  composed  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  idle  and  neglected  children  of  the  State  who  are 
straggling  about,  hungry,  ragged,  dirty,  infirm  many  of  them  in 
body  and  mind,  nuisances  to  society,  consuming  the  substance, 
and  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  good  old  Commonwealth. 
It  would  be  incumbent  upon  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  see  to  it  that  the  public 
school  houses  are  properly  constructed,  and  their  benches  and  f 

desks  and  play  grounds  and  gymnastics,  and  locations  'as  to 
drinking  water,  air,  hours  of  study  made  to  correspond,  as  far  as  > 

possible,  with  the  requirements  of  the  most  approved  methods  of 
instruction.  It  would  devolve  upon  them  to  have  made  at  stated 
periods  a  medical  inspection  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  of 
the  various  public  institutions  of  the  State  and  of  the  counties 
thereof,  accompanied  always  with  suggestions  and  directions  as 
to  the  hygienic  management  of  the  same.  The  task  should  be 
assigned  them  of  collecting  and  publishing  facts  and  vital  statis- 
tics as  to  the  amount  annually  expended  by  our  people  in  the 
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me  of  tobacco  and  ardent  spirits,  and  tlie  disastrous  influence  of 
these  articles  upon  human  healtli  and  human  life. 

Such  a  Board,  fostered  hy  public  sentiment,  and  sustained  by 
ihe  State,  would  be  one  of  the  most  economical  and  useful  insti- 
tutions among  us,  and  would  contribute  immeasurably  and  pow- 
erfully to  the  health,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  for  its  members  to  show,  as  can  be  shown,  to  the  immi- 
grant in  search  of  a  better  home,  that  no  State  of  the  American 
Union  is  more  healthy  and  none  more  desirable  as  a  residence 
than  noble  old  North  Carolina. 

Truly  do  we  dwell  in  a  delightful  climate  and  a  goodly  land. 
Its  hill  tops  and  the  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  combining  with 
the  rich  productions  of  its  plains,  forests,  and  fertile  valleys,  unite 
with  thrilling  memories  of  brave  hearts  and  noble  deeds  to  make 
us  proud  of  our  State — proud  of  our  able  and  distinguished  liv- 
ing as  well  as  of  the  historic  renown  of  our  heroic  and  illustrious 
dead.  No  State  can  boast  of  abler  lawyers  and  judges,  more  elo- 
quent orators  and  better  scholars  and  teachers,  nobler  patriots 
and  heroes,  more  accomplished  and  larger  minded  statesmen. 
Can  anv  one  wonder  at  the  love  of  its  sons  and  dauoliters?  Let 
us  rise  in  the  chivalry  of  manhood  and  the  magnanimity  of  pa- 
triotism and  divest  our  State  of  those  unwholsome  laws  and  ob- 
noxious influences  which  were  not  borne  of  true  devotion  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  now  a  grievous  burden  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  our  people.  Policy  men  may  float  along 
upon  the  smooth  tide  ol  the  popular  current  and  refuse  to  say 
and  do  those  things  which  principle  and  duty  requires,  but  the 
faithful  citizen  and  true  North  Carolinian  will  rise  above  the  un- 
.worthy  motive  of  expediency  in  his  devotion  to  those  useful  re- 
forms and  organic  changes  now  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  our  people  and  to  the  redemption  of  the  State. 
Who  will  falter  in  this  day  of  our  poverty  and  f.ffliction  ?  "Who 
will  not  aid  in  the  recuperation  and  prosperity  of  such  a  State, 
watered  too,  as  its  soil  has  been  by  the  blood  of  its  patriots  and 
heroes?     Well  might  our  noble  Gaston  exclaim, 

"Carolina  !  Carolina  !  Ileuven'.s  blessings  attend  her, 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  protect,  and  defend  her, 
Though  scorners  may  sneer  at  and  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her." 
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A  TEACHER'S  EVEM^O  PRAYER." 


Father!  let  me  come  to  Thee  \ 

With  the  closing  day  ;                                 .^  ^          | 

Mind  and  body  both  are  weary,  i 

Give  me  rest,  I  pray —  : 
That  sweet  rest  Tliy  loved  ones  know, 

Who  walk  with  Thee  here  below.  ; 

I 

All  day  long  I  've  been  surrounded,  '          f 

By  tlie  young  and  gay  ;  | 

Onward  I  have  tried  to  lead  them,  "■ 

In  the  pleasant  way,  I 

Where  fair  flowers  of  Viftue  blow.  •■  | 

Where  the  fruits  of  Knov.dedge  grow.  | 

But,  alas !  I'm  weak  and  wayworn— 

Oft  aside  I  turn  ; 
Many  are  the  bitter  lessons 

I  'm  compelled  to  learn, 
When  meek  patience  hides  her  face, 
And  to  Passion  vields  her  place. 

/ 

Sorrow  ofttimes  clasps  her  hands 

With  the  morning  light ; 
Walking  ever  at  my  side, 

Till  the  dark'ning  night-— 
Telling  me  my  standard  high, 
I,  through  weakness,  come  not  nigh. 

*  '■■ 

Father,  pardon  my  shortcomings,  \ 

Be  my  staff  and  stay, 
Give  me  of  the  heavenly  manna,  \ 

Feed  me,  day  by  day. 
Let  thy  presence  with  me  bide,  f 

Thou  alone  my  steps  can  guide. 

Throw  the  mantle  of  thy  love 

Round  my  cherished  band —  ; 

Teacher,  scholars,  one  and  all, 

Take  us  by  the  hand  ; 
While  I  lead  them,  lead  Thou  me, 
Father,  Guide,  and  Teacher  be  1 
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X  limber  5. 

oG.         "Yet  gold  all  is  not  that  doth  golden  seeme."       o 

— Spc'iisers  Fdiiie  Qw:r,i. 

Note. — Shakspeare  in  the  Jlevchaniof  Janice  borrows  this.     He 

■•says — "All  th-at  r/JJtters  is  not  gohil."     It  is  now  quoted  generally 

—"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'' 

■57.       "The  devil  was  5ick,  th.e  devil  a  rnonk  would  bc^ 
Th«  devil  vras  well,  a  devil  a  monk  was  lie." 

— Eahelais. 

58.  "Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  mau  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

-^Fr(mldin\s  Four  RlclianVs  Almanac Jor  1758, 

•58.     "Out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight." 

— Lord  Brooke. 
Note.*— This  is  usu<illy  quoted,  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind." 

60.  "The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 

And  wins  (oh !  shameful  chance !)  the  Queen  of  Hearts.'" 
Note. — Who  will  oblige  us  with  the  authorship  of  these  lines? 

61.  "Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear." 

A  correspondent, — ^.  S. — in  the  Charlotte  Observer,  says  the 
above  line  was  written  by  Ruthven  Jenkyns,  and  appeared  in  the 
GreeriivicJi  Magazine  of  1701. 

62.  "And  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  whosoever  would 
make  two  years  of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better 
of  mankind,  and  do  more  essentml  service  to  his  country  than 
the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. — Dean  Swift 

63.  "Zeck's  iron  crown  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel." 

—  Goldsm  ifh  's  Tra  veller. 
Note.— The  former  had  a»red  hot  crown   placed  upon  his  head 
for  stirring  up  a  Hungarian   revolt  in   1514,  and  Damiens  was 
put  to  torture  for  making  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  XY, 
of  France. 

64.  "Reckoning  without  one's  host." 

—  William  Camden. 
Note.— He  was  born  in  1551,  in  England.     He  was  very  lear- 
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lied,  and  the  author  of  a  famous  work,  Tlie  Britlania,  publisher" 
ill  Latin  in  loSo.  His  exact  language  is  this  :  "Reckoners  with- 
out tlieir  host  must  reckon  tvv'ice/'  It  refers  to  tlie  custom  of 
landlords  in  his  time  to  slip  certain  cvtras  into  the  bills  of  guests 

\65.     "The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed." 

The  literary  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Oh-^rrvcr  states  tliat  the  biog- 
raphers of  Dryden  credit  him  vritii  it,  as  does  one  of  Pope's  biog- 
raphers. This  is  a  mistake,  continues  the  editor,  according  to  a^ 
note  in  ■Malone's  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  "It  is  bor- 
rowed with  slight  change  from  an  Epigram,''  says  the  note  in 
Boswell,   "which    was  published  in  his  Lpirjrawnnafa    Sacrrr   in  I 

1634.     The  note  continues  :  "The  original  is  much   more  elegant  | 

than  the  cop}',  the  water  being  personified,  and  the    word,  or.  J 

which  the  point  of  the  epigram  turns,  being  reserved  to  the  close  | 

of  the  line  :  I 

"JoANX   2.  I 

Aquai  in  vinum  versjc,  '  I 

Uncle  rubor  vestris  et  non  sua  purpura  lymphis  ?  | 

Quce  rosa  mirantes  tt\m  nova  mutat  aquas?  I 

Nnmen,  convivre,  pnt^ens  agnoscite  numen.  J 

Nympha  pndica  Dcum  vidit,  et  erubali.''  M,  | 

66.  "Peace  hath  her  victories,  •    I 
No  less  renowned  than  war.''  1 

— Mllto'/iff  Scrnnet  xci.  j 

67.  .  "That  old  man  eloquent."  •      '  j 

— Milton.  I 

Note. — It  occurs  in  his  Sonnet  ta  Lady  Margaret  Leigh^  and  is^  1^ 

applied  to  Isocrates. 

68.  "All  cry  and  no  wool.'^  >  $ 

— Iludibra.?.  jj 

Note. — Misqnoted — "All  cry  and  liUlc  wool.^'  | 

69.  "Wise  and  masterly  inactivity.''  j^ 

*       — 'Sir  Jeimes  Macldntosli.  % 

Note. — Supposed  like  many  other  striking  sayings  to  be  of  ;: 

American  origin.  It  has  been  variously  attributed  to  John  Ran- 
dolph, John  C.  Calhoun  and  others.  Mackintosh  used  it  in 
179L 

70.  "The  Almighty  dollar.^' 

—  Washington  Irving. 
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HIE  MORAL    7RAIXLXG    OE    YOUTIL 


We  are  all  to  a  very  great  extent  creatures  of  circiimstaiiees\- 
llie  views  and  opinions  we  cherish  are  to  a  considerable  degree 
those  we  have  inherited.  AVhat  we'think  and  believe  are  mainly 
\h2  result  of  education.  If  we  were  born  in  India  we  would 
probably  believe  as  do  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  globe.. 
If  we  v/ere  a  Jew  we  would  probably  reject  the  Saviour  and  the 
New  Testament.  So  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  ed- 
ucation should  be  of  the  right  kind — that  we  should  be  taught 
what  is  true.  Man  is  a  moral  beins; — but  few  will  denv  that- 
proposition.  He  is  then  subject  to  a  law,  is  responsible  to  a  gov- 
ernment, has  certain  imperative  ol^ligations  resting  upon  him,, 
nuist  perform  certain  duties.  He  has  a  conscience,  and  by  its 
decisions  his  own  act.s  must  be  approved  or  condemned.  That 
conscience  will  be  a  poor  judge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  sinful 
or  righteous,  unless  educated  or  enlightened.  Asa  member  of 
the  family,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  as  an  immortal,  he  will  have 
grave  and  numerous  duties  to  perform  throughout  life.  Mere 
knowledge, unsanctified  and  unpurified.will  not  make  a  man  a  bet- 
ter citizen.  Knowledge  is  indeed  a  great  factor,  but  it  must  be 
properly  used,  must  cause  the  possessor  to  conform  liis  conduct 
to  the  demands  of  an  enlightened  understanding,  or  it  is  mainly 
valueless  for  good,  and  becomes  an  instrument  often  of  positive 
evil.  Knowledge  itself  has  fio  direct  reformatory  power.  Manv 
learned  men  are  very  bad,  vicious,  corrupt.  Knowledge  is  an  eli- 
ement  of  power.  When  well  directed,  it  is  an  element  to  do 
good.  If  you  train  a  man's  intellect  never  so  highly,  and  leave 
his  moral  nature  uncared  for,  you  will  only  create  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual Frankenstein  who  will  destroy  and  corrupt.  In  mere  in- 
tellectual training  there  is  no  mysterious,  direct,  or  real  tendency 
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towarJs  moral  elevation.  A  virtuous  man  is  not  the  product  <•; 
mere  mental  improvement.  The  liighest  specimens  of  mankiji'l 
are  those  in  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures  are  trains-. 1 
.and  disciplined.  The  greatest  learning  without  a  moral  basis  i-  - 
more  o^ten  hurtful  to  the  possessor  than  beneficial.  It  is  a  tink- 
ling cyn^al. 

The  history  of  civilization  sliows  this  fact:  that  education  wit!}- 
■  out  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  revealed  truth  as  made  known 
in  the  Bible,  ''served  to  corrupt  tlie  public  morals  and  hasten  the 
■decay  of  the  State."  Ancient  and  modern  history  is  filled  with 
^painful  examples  illustrative  of  this  statement.  We  believe  it  i- 
far  better  that  a  youth  should  receive  no  education  than  subject 
liim  to  the  manipulation  of  a   teacher  who  is  a  moral   leper,  an  f 

atheist,  or  a  scoffer  of  the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus.     No  knowl-  ' 

•edge  ever  yet  gained  in  any  of  the  schools  is  remotely  compara- 
ble to  the  performance  of  m>oral  duties.  Xo  education  is  safe,  f 
■desirable,  valuable,  or  thorough,  that  neglects  the  moral  nature,  | 
for  all  men  are  moral  beings  and  subject  to  law.  Hence  the  ne-  f 
cessity  of  religious  teaching — and  religious  teaching  of  the  right  | 
kind.                                                                                                                     I 

We  would  not  knowingly  place  our  son  at  a  school  under  the  | 

management  of  one  who  did  not  believe  in  God  and   Christiani-  \ 

ij.     We  would  not  consciously  subject  him  to  the  cruel  influence  J 

of  a  teacher  who  was  untruthful,  dissimulating,  unreliable.     Xo  !; 

man  is  fit  to  teach  who  is  not  governed  by  high   principles,  an<I  I 

^'ho  is  not  ever  careful  to  educate  the  heads  as  well  as  the  mind*  I 

of  his  pupils.     We  would  not  give  a  baubee  for  all  the  so-called  ^■. 

science  of  the  world  that  does  not  act  as  a  hand-maid  of  true  re-  | 

ligion,  and  does  not  recognize  Jehovah  in  all   things.     If  man  | 

then  is  a  moral  being  responsible  to  a  moral  law  or  government,  I 

does  he  not  require  religious  training  ?     Is  it  possible  to  educate  J 

him  for  th^  performance  of  moral  djities  without  the  element  of  i 

religious  faith  ?     Can  he  be  what  God  intended  him  to  Ix)  with-  ' 

out  religious  culture?     Is  not  morality  sounding  brass  without  | 

the  sanctions  of  rebVion  ?  '"Reliscion  and  moralitv  can  no  more 
be  divorced  than  cause  and  effect ;  for  the  religious  principle  is 
the  ground  of  all  moral  obligation,  and  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
sustain  a  system  of  morals  without  a  basis  of  religious  faith."  He 
is  indeed  a  nice  teacher  of  morals  who  rejects  the  Bible,  that 
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jrciit  armory  of  truth  and  depository  of  the  purest  and  highest 
rtiiicsl  And  yet  the  Bible  must  not  be  taught  in  schools.  But 
--J  does  not  hold  the  writer  who  is  alone  responsible  for  the  above 
views. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  met  with  a  passage  that  is  so 
wise,  so  weighty,  so  germane,  that  we  gladly  quote  it,  for  in  all 
tlit-yages  tliere  ha.ve  been  few  such  thinkers  as  Lord  Bacon.  His 
utterances  have  commanded  the  closest  attention  of  the  leading 
minds  since  his  day.  The  great  philosopher  well  understands 
how  paltry  and  unsubstantial  i.3  mere  human  learning,  however 
gilded  and  full  of  an  unseemly  and  overweening  pride,  when  not 
resting  upon  the  secure  foundation  of  moral  discipline  and  a  firm 
faith  in  God  and  His  truths.     He  thus  admonishes  us: 

^'Seeing  that  knowledge  is  of  those  things  which  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted of  with  caution  and  distinction;  being  now  to  open  a 
fountain,  such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  where  the  issues  and 
streams  thereof  will  take  and  fall;  I  thought  it  necessary  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  a  strong  and  sound  head  or  bank  to  rule 
and  guide  the  course  of  the  waters  ;  by  setting  down  this  position 
or  firmament  ;  namely,  that  all  knowledge  is  to  be  limited  by  re- 
ligion, and  to  be  referred  to  uso  and  action.  For  if  any  man 
shall  think,  by  view  and  inrpiiry  into  these  sensible  and  material 
things  to  attain  [o  atiy  light  for  the  revealing  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God,  he  shall  dangerously  abuse  himself.  It  is  true  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God  hath  for  end,  as  to  the 
creatures  theniselves,  knowledge;  but  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  no 
knowledge,  but  wonder;  which  is  nothing  else  but  ccntemplation 
broken  off  or  losing  itself.  Xay,  further,,  as  it  was  aptly  said  by 
one  of  Plato's  school,  the  sense  of  man  resembles  the  sun,  which 
openeth  and  revealeth  the  terrestrial  globe;  but  obscureth  and 
concealeth  the  stars  and  celestial  globe;  so  doth  the  sense  discov- 
er natural  things,  but  it  darkerieth  and  shutteth  upDiviiie.  And 
this  appeareth  sufficiently  in  that  there  is  no  proceeding  in  in- 
vention of  knowledge,  but  by  similitude  ;  and  God  is  only  self- 
like, having  nothing  in  comjnon  with  any  creature  otherwise  as 
in  shape  or  trope.  Therefore,  attend  liis  will  as  himself  openeth 
it.  and  give  unto  faith  that  which  unto  faith  belongeth  ;  for  more 
worthy  is  it  to  believe  than  to  think  or  know,  considering  that  in 
knowledge,  as  we  are  now  capable  of  it,  the  mind  suffereth  b}^  in- 
ferior natures*,  but  in  ail  belief  it  suffereth  from  a  spirit  wliicli 
it  holdeth  sufx^rior,  and  more  authorized  than  itself." 

The  great  living  English  poet  speaks  the  same  tremendous 
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truth  wlien  he  tlius  writes  of  knowledge,  fall  of  wild  courage  ar.a 
unseemly  boldness : 

''Fiery  hot  to  burst  1 

AH  barriers  in  her  onward  race  v  f 

For  power.     Let  Jier  know  Iter  place  :  | 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first.  | 

A  higher  li;ind  must  make  her  mild  | 

If  all  be  not  in  vain  ;  and  guide  \ 

Her  footsteps  moving  side  b}-  side  | 

"With  wisdom,  lik^  tlie  i/oxnger  chikJ..  | 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind,  | 

Bat  icisdo/n  hemr/tlg  <tf  the  soaV  \ 

T.  B.  K.  i 


I 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE— OCR  FIRST  MAGAZINE   YEAR 


This  number  of  OrR  Living  and  Our  Dead  completes  the  first 
twelve  months  of  its  existence  in  Magazine  form.  At  a  time  of 
great  and  unusual  monetary  stringency  and  amid  many  ditlicul- 
ties,  editors  and  publishers  have  prosecuted  this  work.  The  Ma- 
gazine has  steadily  improved  with  each  number,  until  now  we 
have  a  hundred  and  forty-four  paire  ^h:)nthly  that  kind  friends 
say  is  a  credit  to  the  State  and  to  the  South.  Xortn  Carolina  has 
what  none  of  the  Southern  sisterhood  can  boast  of — a  first-class 
Magazine  devoted  toall  that  concerns  her — to  her  history,  to  her  lit- 
erature^ to  her  educatioiial  prr)gress,  to  her  moral  and  mental  ei 
evation,  to  her  industrial  interests,  to  her  character  aiKl  renown. 
In  all  biitpatronar/e  we  may  Icvj  claim  to  a  ^ucce>ixf>tl  piiblitation  Our 
people  withhold  their  hands  in  this  our  day  of  trial  and  experi- 
ment. We  are  testing  the  capabilities  and  willingness  of  our 
people  to  sustain  a  publication  of  genuine  merit  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  their  best  interests.  Vic  ycor  emlincj  with  Aufjusf^ 
187G,  7rill  decide  tlie  coniiiwcoice  of  owe  jjnljJirafifjn.  If  he  is  not  more 
liberally  sustained,  from  this  time  out,  than  he  has  been  duriiig 
the  year  just  ended,  he  must  abandon  the  enterprise  in  which 
his  heart  and  mind  and  energies  are  so  much  enlisted,  and  leave 
to  others  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken.  If  the  intelligent 
and  educated  men  and  women  of  North  Carolina  would  only  aid 
him  the  success  of  tlie   Mairazine   would   be  assured.      ]]'heit   it 
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<rnMS  to  he  it  ivUl  he  foo  kite  to  Jielp  it  then.  In  the  mean  time  it 
'.vill  continue  to  be  issued  from  month  to  month  until  another 
Magazine  year  is  co:n|)]eted,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
to  all  to  do  their  duty  by  a  publicxition  whose  constant  iiim  is  to 
uphold  and  defend  tlie  honor  of  North  Carolina  and  to  advance 
Iier  inte)[lectual,  moral  and  material  resources.  If  every  subscri- 
ber who  reads  this  ir ill  promptly  pei.y.  if  in  arrears,  and  will  nuib. 
an  effort  cmiong  Jdsjriends  in  our  hehedf,  then  the  enterprise  will  l>e 
placed  beyond  a  possibility  of  failure. 

.     S.  D.  FOOL,  PuhUsJur. 


CORRECTION 


We  received  a  letter  from  3,Ir.  W.  C.  Durham,  of  Shelb}',  in- 
tended for  our  historical  department,  but  too  late  for  this  issue. 
"We  make  the  cori-ection  in  this  place.  In  Mr.  Johnstone  Jones' 
paper  on  the  late  Centennial  Celebration,  at  Charlotte,  there  vras 
a  typographical  error.  Keferring  to  the  Cleaveland  County  de-1- 
•egation,  and  the  banner  borne  in  the  procession,  he  is  made  to 
•say  in  Cjuotiiig  tlie  motte — "Cleaveland,  Shelby,  King's  Jleeidow, 
•October  7th,  17S0."  It  should  have  read  King's  ^^Iountain— 
where  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the  Revolutionary  vrar 
was  frained-  and  xvhere  the  militia  of  Shelby  and  other  counties 
in  North  Carolina  won  imperishable  glory.  As  .Mr.  Durham 
truly  says  in  his  letter,  that  battle,  fought  on  the  heights  of  King  s 
Mountain,  "turned  tlie  tide  of  the  lievolution  in  favor  of  the  pa- 
triots." All  honor  to  the  memories  of  the  men  of  Shelby  wh-j 
fought  so  bravely  on  that  memorable  October  day  in  1780!  By 
"the  way,  King's  Mountain  is  by  right  in  our  State,  as  may  be 
«een  by  reference  to  a  good  map.  The  surveyors  were  too  lazy 
to  run  a  strait  line,  and  hence  by  making  a  short  circuit  threw 
"the  famous  mountain  in  South  Carolim,  about  two  miles  from 
ihfi  dividino-  Stale  lijie.  T.  B.  K. 
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AUTHORS  AXD  PUBLISHERS. 


Masterpieces  in  F.X(4LI5H  Literature,  and  Lessons  in  the  Ens:- 
lish  Language,  with  a  Brief  .Statement  of  tht-  Genealogy  of  tlie 
Encrlish  Lan^ruao-e.  BioLiTaphical  Sketches.  Exohmatorv  Xotes, 
ttc.  Designed  for  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Homer  B. 
Sprague,  Principal  of  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  and 
late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Cornell  University.  Li  Four 
Books,  Vol.  1.     New  York  :  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  Oi:  Co.     1S7L 

We  have  given  nearly  all. of  the  title,  which  is  comprehensive- 
enough  to  almost  explain  fully  the  plan  and   intent  of  the  vol-  | 
ume.      The  author  has  furnished  us-  will  a  valuable  text-book  f 
in  the  department  of  English  literature.     "We  approve  heartily  |. 
his  plan  of  giving  an  unmutilated  article  or  poena  or  biX)k  from* 
some  great  author.     He  thus-  avoids  the-  common   ''dictionary  of 
poetical  quotations"'^  plan  of  other  text-books,  to  which  he  refers.  I 
He  has  unquestionably  sought  the  furercost  Vf-riters  i-n  the  past  | 
for  his  selections,  and   they   are  made  most  judiciously.     In  the-  | 
volume  before  us^  which  is  the  first  of  the  series,  we  have  admir-  t 
able  specimens  from  Chciucer,  Spensej,  Bacon-,  Shakspeare,  Mil-  f 
ton  and  Bunvan.     Each  article  selected  is  given  in  its-  entiretv..  I 
and  we  are  thus  able  to  form  an  estimate  o-f  the  actual  value  and  I 


scope  of  the  contribution.     A  brief  sketch  of  each  author  is  pre- 
fixed. 

A  work  on  th^plan  usually  adopted  has  lo7)g  appeared  to  u& 
singularly  defective  and  p:T>voking.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the- 
compass  of  a  duodecimo  of  400  pages  to  give  specimens  from 
hundreds  of  writers  extending  through  several  centuries.  The- 
result  is  you  have  only  a  few  '■'elegant  extracts-/'  or  a  number  of 
stray  sheaves  gathered  from  the  wide  and  fruitful  field  of  litera- 
ture. You  get  just  enough  to  disappoint.  Your  appetite  i.? 
whetted,  but  the  "feast  of  good  things"  is  withheld.  You  are  in 
the  condition  of  Walter  Scott's  Highland  friend  at  Abbotsford^ 
whom  he  left  alone  in  his  library.  L'pon  returning  the  Scotch- 
man was  poring  over  a  huge  dictionary,,  the  first  he  had  ever 
seen.  Upon  being  asked  hov/  he  liked  it,  the  reply  was — ''The 
stories  (i.  e.  the  definitions)  are  good  but  awful  short."  To  read 
such  a  book  is  as  disagreeable  to  the  mind  as  v\'alkingon  railroad 
ties  is  annoying  to  the  legs.     Mr.  Sprague  has  done  much  better; 
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\U'  allows  the  immortals  to  spread  a  rich  banquet  in  all  its  com- 
j.leteness  for  the  intellectual  gratification  and  solacement  of  those 
that  follow  after.  If  the  remaining  volumes  should  be  as  valu- 
able as  the  one  before  ns,  they  will  be  a  great  accession  to  any  li-- 
urary  not  sup})lied  with  the  complete  works  of  the  various  au- 
thors. It  will  be  seen  from  the  contents  given  that  only  six  wri- 
ters are  drawn  upon  to  make  an  octavo  volume  of  435  pages, but 
they  are  writers  of  the  greatest  power  and  genius. 

Flxgi  :  Their  Nature  and  Uses.  By  M.  C.  Cooke.  M.  A,  LL.D. 
and  edited  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.  A..  F.  L.  S.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  ;  Xew  York,  lSi3. 

This  is  another  of  the  learned  coiitributions  to  "The  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Series."  Like  all  the  othei^  it  is  admirably  prin- 
ted and  bound,  and  will  be  read  doubtless  with  satisfaction  by  all 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  such  studies,  and  who  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  large  famihr  of  fungi — a  family  by  the 
way,  that  belong.s  to  the  great  vegetable  kingdom.  The  book  is 
illustrated.  The  editor  is  a  distinguished  author  in  the  field  lie 
has  chosen,  and  his  book  is  highly  indorsed,  and,  indeed,  im- 
proved, by  the  learned  editor,  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley. 

It  is  a  difficult  book  for  the  general  reader,  but  is  full  of  cu- 
rious information.  How  many  know  that  the  scum  on  stagnant 
water,  mould  on  bread,  and  parasites  on  plants  are  vegetation  ? 
"A  tuft  of  mould  is,  in  miniature,  a  forest  of  trees.  Although 
such  a  definition  may  be  deen^ied  more  poetic  and  accurate,  more 
figurative  than  literal,  yet  few  could  believe  in  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  a  tuft  of  mould  if  they  never  saw  it  as  exhibit- 
ed under  the  microscope." 

The  book  is  thorough  and  full  of  fresh  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

Astronomy.  By  J.  Xorman  Lockyer,  F.  R.  S.,  Correspondent  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  ttc  With  Illustrations.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  <k  Co.,  IST."). 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  ''Science  Primers"  that  are  edited  by 
Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe-and  Balfour  Stewart.  It  strikes  us 
from  a  cursory  examination  as  a  little  book  of  real  value.  The 
author  makes  astronomy  an  easy  and  pleasant  study  by  means  of 
simple  experiments.     He  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Earth's  place 
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in  Xature,  and  of  tlie  use  made  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  Geo- 
graphical purposes. 

Vaticanism.  An  Answer  to  Eenroofs  and  Rep-lies.  Bv  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone;  M.  P.  Xew  York:  Harper  o: 
Brothers,  Publishers,  lS7o. 

Perhaps  no  document  of  the  same  length  ever  attracted  greater 
attention  than  the  one  by  ^Ir.  Gladstone,  entitled  21  lc  VcJtcaii 
Decrees  in  their  Beoring  on  Cicil  Allegiance.  It  is  a  very  able  es- 
say, and  is  written  with  that  masterly  literary  skill  tiiat  long  ago 
placed  the  great  ex-Premier  of  Great  Britain  iii  the  front  rank  of 
English  writers.  Without  giving  in  these  pages  any  opinion  of 
the  truth  of  his  statements  or  the  re^alt  of  his  argument,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  a  production  that  has  been  read  by  millions  of  the 
English-speaking  people,  as  well  as  by  millions  who  speak  tlie 
Continental  langtiages.  The  pampldet,  the  title  of  which  is  given 
above,  is  written  with  the  same  skill  and  ability  that  mark  the 
first  essay,  and  merits  tlie  thouglitful  consideration  of  every 
American  citizen. 

History  Primers  Edited  by  J.  R.  Green.  History  of  Greece. 
By  C.  A.  Fiffe.  M.  A..  Fellow  and  Late  Tutor  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford.   With  Maps.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Xew  York,'^lS7o. 

A  capital  little  book  of  127  pages.  It  takes  the  youthful  stu- 
dent from  the  beginning  of  the  Greeks  to  tlie  empire  of  Alexan- 
der. It  is  strictly  rnnltnrii  in  parvo.  The  idea  is  ca[)ital  and  ougiit 
to  be  carried  out — short  histories  for  boys  and  girls  prepared  by 
able  writers  and  scholars.  .  .  T.  B.  K. 

Young  Folks  History  of  the  United  States.  By  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson.  Author  of  "Atlantic  Essays,"  "Army  Life  in  a  Black 
Regiment,"  "Melbourne,''  etc.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee  cV: 
Shepard,  1S75. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  feature  in  your  Magazines  if  the  Teacli- 
ers  of  tlie  State  were  to  occupy  a  few  pages  every  month  in  the 
criticism  and  discussion  of  the  various  school-books  offered  them 
by  the  teeming  presses  of  i\\Q  North.  If  it  were  understood  that 
really  sound  and  liberal  estimates  were  to  be  found  here  from 
those  best  fitted  to  judge  of  their  merits,  adaptation  to  our  wants, 
and  general  value  of  these  publications,  many  a  perplexed  teach- 
er halting  between  half  a  dozen  Geographies,  or  Arithmetics,  or 
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Histories  would  turn  with  confidence  and  relief  to  these  pages  to 
tind  the  question  settled,  and  their  own  judgment  guided,,  or  con- 
firmed. 

A  good  School  Ili^^tor}^  of  the  United  States  is  still  a  desiderat- 
um. Neither  Stephens  nor  Holmes  will  ever  become  popular — 
valuable  as  they  are  in  some  respects.  Their  pages  bristle  with 
dates,  and  names,  and  figures.  They  have  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  dryne-s,  and  no  mortal  boy  or  girl  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  could  be  induced  to  read  them  except  from  compulsion. 
A  school-book  is  not  necessarily  dull.  The  charm  of  manner,  of 
a  clear  and  easy  style, may  be  imparted  to  an  arithmetic.  High 
authority  has  declared  that  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionar}^  is  good 
reading. 

The  charge  of  dulness  cannot  with  justice  be  brougiit 
against  the  Yomvj  Folks  History  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  book 
gotten  up  in  very  neat  style  by  the  publishers; — binding,  paper, 
t3^pe,  and  illustrations  are  all  alluring, and  it  is  written  simply  and 
pleasantly.  It  is  too  sketchy  for  a  school-book — running  to  quite 
the  other  extreme  from  Prof.  Holmes'  History — and  giving  so 
few  dates,  so  few  memorahilia,  as  to  be  of  no  value  it  all  as  a  refer- 
ence or  authority.  But  it  is  readable,  very.  A  good  book  to  be 
read  aloud  to  a  parcel  of  young  people  with  a  view  to  excite  their 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  stimulate  to  further  study  and  re- 
search. It  is  a  gossiping  talk  which  aims  to  give  results  rather 
than  details^  and  as  such  is  to  bo  recommended.  The  chapters 
which  detail  events  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams  are  particu- 
larly good,  and  tlie  growth  and  general  progress  of  the  nation 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  are  set  forth  with  a  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  outline  quite  unprecedented.  Much  more 
space  is  given  to  descri[)tions  of  social  life  in  the  different  eras — 
dress,  manners,  and  style  of  living,  than  is  at  all  usual  in  these 
Histories,  and  much  less  to  military  operations.  The  gradual 
shaping  of  the  great  Republic  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  that  day,  is  thus  clearly  and  pleasantly  told  : 

"Jefferson's  administration  was  conducted  on  a  system  very 
different,  in  some  respects,  from  those  of  Waslnngton  and  Adums. 
His  personal  habits  were  very  simple,  and  so  were  his  views  of 
government.     *      '''     The   Federalists,  (heared.  by  Washington 
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and  Adams)  were  afraid  that   the  new  government   would   not 
command  respect  enoagh  ;  and  they  wished  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
formality,  and  even  of  elegauc.     On  the  other  hand  the  Demo- 
crats feared  that  the  new  government   would  become  too   power- 
ful;  that  it  wouhl  destroy  the  rights  of  the  States  ;  that  it  would  - 
become  too  costly  and  aristocratic,  as  in  European  nations.     Gen. 
Washington's  style  of  living  was  complained  of  as  too  showy  and 
expensive     '^     *     When  he  drove  to  the  sessions  of  Congress,  he 
went  in  a  state-coach,  of  which   the  body  was  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
hemisphere,  cream-colored,  bordered  witli  flowers  round  the  pan- 
els, and  ornamented  with  figures  representing  cu[)ids,  and  sup- 
porting festoons.     On  great  occasions  the  coach  was  drawn  by  six 
horses;  on  ordinary  occasions  by   four:  and  on  Sundays,  by  two 
only.     The  drivers  and  postillions  wore  liveries  of  white  and  scar- 
let.    *    "^'^     The  birth-day  of  the  President  Vv^as  celebrated  by  din-  ; 
ners  and  public  meetings  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  nation,  as               I 
the  birth-day  of  the  King  of  Enghmd  had  been  before  celebrated; 
and  on  these  occasions  odes   were  addressed  to  Washington   by 
poets.     All  these  things  were  believed  by  many   people  to  have  | 
an  important  influence  in   ad'Ung  dignity   and   decorum  to  the  | 
young  Republic.     Others,  however,  thought  that  harm  was  done 
by  this  imitation  of  the  customs  prevailing  in  monarchies  ;  and 
such  persons  accused  Washington  of  too  much   etiquette  and  os- 
tentation." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  classes  of  society  there  was 
then  more  formality  than  now,  and  that  the  display  of  elegant 
costumes  was  much  greater.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  winter  wore  robes  of  scarlet  faced  with  velvet,  and  in  summer 
wore  very  full  black  silk  robes,  as  is  still  their  practice.  Clergy- 
men wore  wigs  with  gown  and  bands,  in  the  pulpit,  and  cocked 
hats  in  the  streets.  In  private  life  thei-e  was  much  the  same 
style  of  dress  after  the  Revolution  as  before,  although  for  a  time 
people  were  poorer.  Ladies  wore  those  beautit\il  silks  and  bro- 
cades which  are  still  preserved  in  many  American  families,  and 
their  hair  was  dressed  with  powder  and  pomatum,  and  often 
built  up  to  a  great  height  above  their  heads.     Gentlemen  had  a  | 

great  variety  of  color  in  their  clothes,  and   employed   a   richness  I 

of  material  such  as  only  ladies   now  display.      If  a  gentleman  | 

went  abroad  ho  wore  a  wig,  white  stock,  white  satin  embroidered  I 

vest,  black  satin  small   clothes   with   white  silk   stockings,  and  I 

fine  broadcloth  or  velvet  coat.  Gentlemen  took  snufF  almost  uni-  I 

versally  in  tho.se  days,  and  a  great  deal  of  expense  and   beauty 
was  often  lavished  on  a  snuff  box.     To  take  snuff   with   one 
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another  was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  courtesy  as  tlic  lifting 
of  the  hat. 

At  Gen.  Washington's  levees  he  was  usually  dressed  in  black 
velvet,  with  white  or  pearl  colored  waistcoat,  yellow  gloves  and 
silver  knee  buckles  and  shoe  buckles.  His  hair  was  powdered 
and  gathered  into  a  silk  bag  behind.  He  carried  a  cocked  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  wore  a  long  sword  with  a  scabbard  of  polished 
white  leatlier.  He  never  shook  hands  with  his  guests,  but  bowed 
to  each  when  introduced  and  afterwards  had  a  little  conversation 
with  each.  Instead  of  going  to  the  capitol  in  a  coach  and  six, 
Jefferson  rode  thither  on  horseback  on  the  day  of  his  inaugura- 
tion, disniounted,  tied  his  horse  to  a  post,  and  read  his  address. 
Afterwards  he  did  not  even  do  this,  but  sent  a  "message"  to  Con- 
gress by  a  Secretary,  as  has  been  the  practice  ever  since.  He 
abolished  the  weekly  levees,  but,  on  New  Year's  day  and  tiie 
Fourth  of  July,  threw  open  his  doors  to  the  whole  people.  He 
would  not  have  his  birthday  celebrated^  as  had  been  the  pre- 
vious custom ;  btit  concealed  the  date  in  order  to  prevent  this^ 
He  reduced  the  expenses  of  the  government  as  far  as  possible,  and 
paid  off  thirty-tliree  millions  of  debt.  He  believed  strongly  in 
universal  suffrage,  at  least  for  the  male  sex.  He  thought  that  all 
men  had  a  natural  right  to  vote  for  their  own  rulers,  and  his  par- 
ty sustained  him  in  this  ;  while  the  Federal  party  looked  with 
great  distrust  on  the  system  of  government  by  a  popular  vote. 
and  believed  that  suffrage  should  be  very  carefully  limited,  ^\e 
must  remember  that  in  those  days  a  republican  government 
seemed,  even  to  many  patriotic  Americans,  a  very  doubtful  ex- 
periment; while  Jefferson  had  a  very  hearty  faith  in  it.  and  did 
a  great  deal  for  its  success. 

The  South  must  try  again,  and  keep  trying.  After  awhile  v^•e 
shall  get  the  hang  of  it,  and  produce  histories  that  shall  not  only 
be  reliable  and  valuable  for  reference,  but  also  readable  and  en- 
joyable. At  the  North,  a  good  many  people  have  found  it  since 
the  war,  or  at  least  have  thought  it  might  be  worth  their  while 
to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States.  In  seems  the  easiest  thinir 
imaginable  according  to  the  universally  accepted  recipe.  Sixty 
pages  to  New  England,  fifty  pages  to  New  York  and  the  Mid<lle 
States,  twenty-five  pages  to  the  South,  of  which,  twenty  to  Vir- 
ginia, two  to  North  Carolina,  aud  the  remaining  three  promiscu- 
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ously  distributed  ;  ten  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;  ten  to  the  Greot 
\K^ii,  ten  more  to  general  glorification  ;  add  the  Declaration  <'i' 
Independence  and  the  (amended)  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States.     Simmer  with  a  strong  infusion  of  dislike  and  prejudicctl  \ 

opinion  of  the  whole  Southern  country,  and  equal  parts  of  abso-  \ 

lute  ignorance  of  her  people,  and  reluctance  to  do  them  justice, — 
and  serve  hot. 

We  protest  against  such  cheap  chromos.  We  protest  against 
a  school  history  of  the  Revolution  that  makes  no  mention  of 
Kino-'s  Mountain,  of  Guilford  Court  House  or  of  the  Mecklenburg- 
Declaration..      We   protest   against   any    history,    so-called,    that  . 

i^toop3  to  pick  up  and  use  the  oft  repeated  falsehood  that  Jefferson  | 

Davis  was  captured   after  the  surrender  "disguised  in   woman's  | 

clothes."     Since  the  very  soldiers  who  took  him  have  published  j 

a  flat  denial  of  this  story  and  told  the  world  precisely  how  the  | 

fallen  Confederate  President  was  attired  on  that  occasion,  it  really  I 

does  seem  as  if  it  might  be  given  up  by  "'Plistorians.'"'  | 

Macaulay  says  of  a  certain  great  p^arty,  long  conspicuous  in  | 

English  llistory^and  who,  indeed  have  made  their  mark  on  the  I 

world's  History — that  they  jlisdained   and   neglected  literature,  \ 

and  that  literature  avenged  her  slight  by   sending   down   to  pos-  I 

terity  through  tlie  pens  of  their  adversaries  such   caricatures  of  I 

them  and  their  manners,  such  misrepresentations  of  their  actions  | 

and  motives,  as  they  suffer  from  to   this  day — and  probably  will 

sulier  from  to  the  end  of  tiQ:ie.  C.  P.  S. 

I 


"^1  LAST  appeal:' 


Mr.  J.  H.  Mills,  who  deserves  to  be  known  throughout  North 
Carolina  as  the  '"Orphan's  Friend,''  has  recently  made  an  earnest 
and  a  last  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren now  under  his  charge  at  the  two  Asylums.  Before  he  sur- 
renders his  very  onerous  and  responsible  position  as  Superinten- 
dent— a  position  assigned  him  without  solicitation  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ancient  York  ^lasons,  and  one  that  he  has  honored  by 
abundant  labors,  unfaltering  faith  and  unwearied  efforts — he 
makes  a  final  and  touching  appeal  to  all  who  have  human  hearts 
to  come  up  promptly,  generously,  lovingly,  to  the  help  of  the 
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;".'ir  little  orphans  who  are  so  much  in  need  of  food/clothing  and 
..ther  necessaries.     Hear  hiiii  : 

-.Several  month-?  ago  I  requested  the  ministers  of  our  State  to 
jiicntion  the  Orphan  work  to  their  congregations  and  to  forward' 
the  ciieerful  contributions  of  the  people.  A  few  faithful  sh-.-p- 
]ifr<]s,  of  different  denominations,.  proiBptly  gave  tl>eir  cordial  co- 
o})eration  and  manifested  that  "fellowship  of  suffering"  which  the 
Scriptures  describe  as  a  necessary  })reparation  for  the  duties  of 
this  Vii^'i  and  for  the  enjoyn^ents  of  the  next.  Some  still  intend 
to  co-operate  when,  like  Felix,  they  shall  have  "a  convenient  sea- 
son." But  the  greater  part  have  shown  no  inclination  "to  visit 
the  fatherless  in  their  affliction."  And.  strange  to  tell,  thestern- 
L'St  refusals  were  made  by  some  whose  churches  are  represented 
on  our  roll-book,  and  in  some  cases'  by  the  very  men  who  have 
sent  the  most  piteous  appeals  for  the  adn}ission  of  members  of 
their  own  congregations.  Even  a  prominent  ]^Lason  took  the  lib- 
erty of  sending  an  orphan  to  Oxford,  but  refused  to  take  the 
trouble  to  send  the  names  of  tive  persons  who  wished  to  subscribe 
for  the  OrpJioji'n  FricnJ.  On  one  side  I  am  oppressed  by  the  large 
nu  liber  of  Orphans  now  suffering  and  asking  help  ;  on  the  other 
I  am  chilled  by  the  freezing  coldness  with  which  the  work  is 
treated  by  many  who  claim  to  be  (and  in  some  cases  are)  our  best 
men.  What  shall  I  do?  When  the  people  of  a  great  State,  and 
their  leaderS;  attempt  to  throw  the  responsibility- of  tlieir  benev- 
olent work  upon  a  single  individual,  his  duty  is  not  to  accept  it; 
but  to  step  aside  and  let  it  rebound  upon  the  people.  I  have' 
therefore  determined  to  retire  from  the  Or|»han  work  at  the  ex- 
piration of  my  present  official  term,  and  sooner  if  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor can  be  secured.  The  Orphans  have  rights  which  all  good 
people  are  bound  to  defend,  and  the  people  shall  stand  face  to 
face  with  their  duty  to  the  needy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  dead." 

Will  not  the  people  of  North  Carolina  make  such  a  generous.sucli 
a  munificent  response  to  this  appeal  as  to  place  the  two  charita- 
ble institutions  upon  a  foundation  of  security  and  comfort?  Why 
give  pittances  when  so  much  more  is  required  ?  If  every  man 
and  woman  who  lives  in  comfort  would  but  make  the  slightest 
sacrifice,  how  easily  and  grandly  could  the  Asylums  be  sustained. 
The  orphans  of  North  Carolina  are  a  part  of  the  State,  and  being 
homeless,  penniless,  and;  even  some  of  them,  friendless,  they  should 
be  provided  for  by  the  State.  AVe  shall  never  cease  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  absolute  and  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  early  bereaved  and  smitten  of  God.  But  as  there  is 
no  legislative  provision  for  their  maintenance,  it  behooves  the 
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good  and  charitable  and  sympatlietic  people  of  North  Carolina  f 
to  see  to  it  that  the  inmates  of  th.e  two  Asylums  lock  not  for  food,  c 
raiment  and  other  necessaries  and  comforts  of  this  life.  Shall  it  J 
be  said  that  eleven  hundred  thou  and  people  were  so  wanting  ^ 
in  kindness  of  heart  and  liberality  of  spirit  as  not  to  provide  suita- 
bly for  one  hundred  and  forty  ignorant,  helpless,  parentless  chil-  { 
dren?     We  sincerely  trust  not.  | 

These  institutions  are  necessities.     They  are  created  in  the  in- 
terest of  helpless  orphanage  and   because  God's   poor  little  ciiih 

dren  are  always  with  us.     Shall  the  satirical  lines  of  the  pagan.  i 

Juvenal  be  true  in  the  Christian  State  of  North  Carolina:  | 

"Rarely  they  rise  by  Virtnes's  aid,  who  lie  I 

Plunged  in  the  ckiplh  of  hdpless  poverty  :"  I 

Oh,  ye  favored  people  of  Nortii  Carolinas  ye  who  have  pleasant  { 

homes  and  an  abundance  of  creature  comfort-^:,  and  ye   who  pro-  : 

fess  to  be  followers  of  the  dear  Lord  v;ho  so  loves  and  pities  and  \ 

blesses  little  children)  remember  that  throughout  this  old   Com-  ': 

monwealth  are  friendless  children  who  have  neither  homes  nor 
guides,  and  who  are  growing   up  as  "wild   asses  colts,"  without  \ 

any  moral  or  mental  training;  remember,  that  a  little  charity  • 

on  your  part  vrisely  bestowed  may  make  these  precious  immor- 
tals virtuous,  intelligent  and  useful  men  and  women,  ornaments 
of  the  State,  of  society,  and  of  the  home-circle.  Remember, 
"whilst  you  dream  in  quiet  beds,"  ihat  i 

"The  Slimmer  sun  and  winter  rain    '  i 

Beat  still  on  many  iiomele-s  licads." 

Take  the  hymn  of  the  orphans  home  to  your  hearts,  sing  it  for 

yourselves,  and  then  give  freely  and  generously  to  God's  poor; 

**We  scarce,  O  God  I  could  li«p  thy  name, 
"When  those  who  loved  us  passed  away, 
^     And  left  us  but  tiiy  love  to  claim, 

With  but  an  infant's  strength  lo  pray.      *     *     *     ^ 

*"And  o'er  tiiis  weary  earth,  wc  know, 

Young-  outcasts  roam  the  waste  and  wave  : 
And  little  hands  arc  ciaspcd  in.  woe 

Above  some  tender  motiier's  grave. 

"Ye  winds  !  keep  every  storm  aloof, 

And  l\iss  away  the  tears  they  vveep  1 
Ye  skies  ;  tliat  make  their  on!}'  roof. 

Look  gently  on  their  honscless  sleep  ! 

"And  thou,  O  Friend  t.nd  Father  !  find 

Ah'/instoxhield  their  ludplcxs  youth, 
h&ir  hedj-t.^tohi''. — S'Tcit  ticH  to  btiid — 

And  'j'd'le  Hi'A  'j'.iard  them  in  the  ti'i'thy-^^VvARor). 
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CHAPTER  VIIL— CONTINUED. 


'OLLOWIXG  the  route  taken  by  Jackson,  Longstreet  forced 
'flthe  passage  of  Thoroughfare  Gnip  on  the  morning  of  the 

'20th  of  August,  brushing  away  the  forces  with  which  the 
^"S^ enemy  attempted  to  dispute  his  passage,  while  the  rear  of 
Jackson's  cannon  in  the  distance  told  his  eager  men  that  he  was 
engaged.  Moving  down  upon  Gainesville,  they  soon  fell  into  the 
AVarrenton  turnpike,  and  through  the  agency  of  Gen.  Stuart,  of 
the  cavalry,  Longstreet  was  at  once  enabled  to  comj^rehend  the 
position  of  the  two  armies.  But  the  enemy  aware  of  the  aj:)- 
proach  of  Longstreet  had  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Jackson's 
left  early  in  the  day.     As  Longstreet  came  into  line  with  his 

Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  by  S.  D.  Pool,  in  office  of  librarian  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 
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corps  he  menaced  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear  so  effectually, 
that  he  shifted  his  position  so  as  to  direct  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
attack  further  towards  Jackson's  left,  as  if  it  were  his  intention 
to  overwhelm  that  part  of  his  line  of  defence.  Longstreet  formed 
his  corps  across  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  facing  eastwardly, 
while  Jackson's  corps  which  now  constituted  by  this  allignment 
the  left  wing  of  the  line  of  battle,  held  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  it, 
along  the  track  of  an  unfinished  Railroad,  the  excavations  and 
embankments  of  v/hich  afforded  some  shelter  and  defence  to  his 
men.  An  interval  of  some  extent  intervened  between  his  right  and 
Longstreet's  left.  In  this  interval  arose  an  eminence  of  some 
importance,  upon  which  'Gen.  Longstreet  posted  the  principal 
part  of  his  artillery,  and  which  afforded  to  his  guns  a  command- 
ing position. 

Pope  did  not  seem  inclined  to  dispute  the  movement  of  Gen. 
Longstreet  upon  his  left  with  much  obstinacy,  while  it  was  ta- 
king place.  A  cannonade  with  the  skirmishing  of  the  sharp- 
shooters was  all  the  opposition  he  offered,  and  which  was  intend- 
ed as  a  feint.  A  little  past  noon,  the  attack  upon  the  Confederate 
left  became  heavy,  and  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury.  Upon 
the  division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  the  heaviest  brunt  of  the  attack  fell. 
Assault  after  assault  had  been  repulsed  and  driven  back  with 
fearful  loss,  but  at  length  the  enemy  broke  through  an  interval, 
between  two  brigades,  in  considerable  numbers,  and  threatened 
for  a  moment  disastrous  consequences ;  but  a  reserve  advanced 
and  poured  into  them  so  destructive  a  fire,  that  they  gave  way 
and  broke  in  confusion,  and  the  line  was  soon  reestablished.  Up- 
on Jackson's  left  the  battle  had  raged  for  several  hours,  and  the 
foe  made  desperate  efforts  to  break  the  line.  But  his  men  stood 
their  ground  like  men  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  When 
their  ammunition  failed  they  used  the  bayonet,  and  some  seizing 
stones  knocked  down  their  assailants  by  the  primitive  mode.  At 
this  stage  of  the  battle,  Gen.  Early  was  ordered  up  with  his  brig- 
ade to  relieve  a  part  of  the  line  held  by  A.  P.  Hill.  At  this  point 
the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  road 
track.  Gen.  Early  charged  with  spirit,  and  the  enemy  giving 
way  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 

While  the  battle  was  thus  fiercely  waged  upon  the  left, 
the  enemy  began  to  manceuvre  so  as  to  threaten  the  rights  wing 
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under  Longstreet.  But  as  he  appeared  to  be  somewhat  undecided 
as  to  making  an  attack,  the  Confederate  General  advanced  sever- 
al brigades,  wliich  brought  on  an  action  of  great  fury.  But  the 
Yankees  could  not  stand  the  fatal  aim  of  the  Confederate  rifle- 
men, and  soon  began  to  give  way  in  the  bloody  collision  ;  the 
Confederates  pressing  the  advantage,  captured  a  number  of  pris- 
oners and  several  stands  of  colors.  The  darkness  of  night  again 
put  an  end  to  the  battle.  While  the  battle  was  not  a  decisive 
one,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Confederates  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage. The  loss  on  both  sides  had  been  severe  in  killed  and 
wounded  but  the  Yankees  bad  suffered  much  more  severely  than 
the  Confederates.  In  front  of  the  Railroad  excavation  upon  the 
Confederate  left,  the  ground  was  literally  covered  with  the  dead 
and  dying  blue  coats.  On  the  side  of  tie  Confederates  three 
Brigadier  Generals,  Trimble,  Field  and  Forno  had  been  wound- 
ed. Gen.  Lee  held  the  ground  at  all  points,  had  driven  the  ene- 
my some  distance  upon  the  right,  and  his  troops  slept  upon  their 
arms  in  their  chosen  position,  considering  themselves  masters  of 
the  situation.  Seldom  has  the  pages  of  history  recorded  such  an 
exhibition  of  human  endurance  and  gallant  daring,  as  had  been 
performed  by  the  troops  of  the  arxy  of  Northern  Virginia  since 
the  campaign  opened  on  the  Chickahominy,  especially  the  corps 
of  Jackson.  AVe  find  that  in  addition  to  its  forced  marches  it  had 
fought  two  days,  against  vastly  superior  numbers,  and  now  at 
the  close  of  the  second  day's  battle  the  gallant  veterans  lay  down 
upon  their  arms  to  rest  on  the  field  of  their  triumph,  hoping  to 
awake  on  the  coming  morrow  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  prepared 
for  another  day's  battle  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right. 

Pope,  during  the  night,  sent  off  a  dispatch  to  "Washington,  an- 
nouncing a  grand  victory  which  lie  had  gained  over  the  army  of 
Gen.  Lee,  and  for  which  Gen.  Halleck,  who  seems  to  have  held 
some  position  similar  to  that  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  con- 
gratulated him  in  glowing  terms.  If  this  was  a  victory  of 
Pope's,  he  certainly  "failed  to  see  the  backs  of  his  enemies." 

The  battle  of  the  29th  of  August  had  been  fought,  almost  pre- 
cisely, upon  the  same  ground  that  the  battle  of  July  21st,  1871, 
had  taken  place,  if  we  only  reverse  the  position  of  the  contending 
armies.  It  was  at  Sudley  Ford  the  enemy's  main  body  crossed 
Bull  Ptun  on  the  morning  of  that  battle,  and  moyed  down  the 
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stream.     It  was  very  near  this  place  Jackson's  wing  rested  on  tli- 
29th  of  August. 

THIRD    day's    battle    OF    MANASSAS. 

It  was  evident  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  on  the  close  of  this  second  day's  battle,  that  the  coming 
morn  must  bring  with  it  another  desperate  struggle,  and  his  pre- 
parations were  made  accordingly.  But  little  change  was  made 
in  the  order  of  the  line  of  battle,  which  in  form  might  be  correct- 
ly represented  by  the  term  semi-circle ;  the  right  and  left  flank 
being  thrown  forward,  while  the  eminence  between  the  corps  of 
Jackson  and  Longstreet  still  separated  the  two  wings,  and  was 
now  crowned  with  thirty-six  pieces  of  artillery  commanded  by 
S.  D.  Lee  and  Shumaker. 

At  early  dawn  on  Saturday,  30th  of  August,  the  eneiLy  gave 
indications  of  bringing  on  a  general  battle.  lis  artillery  was 
opened  all  along  the  line  from  right  to  left,  and  his  skirmish  line 
of  sharp-shooters  kept  up  a  series  of  irregular  skirmishes,  as  if  he 
was  desirous  of  feeling  the  position  and  strength  of  Lee. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  a  feint  was  made  upon  the 
Confederate  right.  The  deception  was  easily  understood,  for  at 
the  same  time,  Pope  having  massed  an  immense  body  of  troops 
upon  his  right,  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Lee's  left,  composed 
of  Jackson's  Corps.  Here  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury.  It 
seems  as  if  Pope  had  supposed  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  break- 
ing and  driving  back  this  wing,  that  success  would  crown  his  ef- 
forts in  the  struggle.  Three  lines  of  battle,  one  supporting  the 
other,  were  brought  up  in  cjuick  succession  ;  but  line  after  line 
was  cut  to  pieces,  defeated  and  driven  back  in  disorder,  with  ter- 
rible loss.  But  rallying  again  they  advanced  to  the  assault  with 
obstinate  resolution.  The  struggle  for  a  few  minutes  seemed 
doubtful :  but  the  artillery  of  Longstreet  from  the  centre  now  di- 
rected its  terrible  iire  to  the  left  upon  the  enemy's  masses,  with 
fatal  effect.  The  guns  of  S.  D.  Lee  and  Shumaker  from,  the  hill 
in  the  centre,  with  the  field  batteries  from  the  divisions  of  Ewell 
and  Hill  made  fearful  havoc.  Under  this  terrible  fire  the  Yan- 
kee columns  wavered,  broke  and  recoiled  in  confusion  and  dis- 
order.    General  Lee  ordered  a  general  advance  upon  both  the 
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right  and  left  wings.  The  Yankees  gave  way  at  all  points  and 
the  triumphant  shout  that  rose  up  from  the  victorious  legions  of 
L<?e,  seemed  to  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  mock  in  its  grand- 
eur the  thunders  of  the  artillery  and  the  roar  of  musketry.  The 
artillery  from  right  to  left  was  advanced  rapidly,  from  position  to 
position,  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  the  retreating  and 
disordered  masses — while  the  deadly  fire  of  the  advancing  lines 
of  riflemen  did  fearful  work  among  the  hordes  of  the  disordered 
and  retreating  foe.  The  day  of  retribution  had  come,  and  this 
was  the  hour  of  Vengeance.  The  pursuing  line  pressed  steadily 
on,  across  the  fields  and  o'er  the  hills  and  vales,  and  through  the 
intervening  woods.  The  triumphant  brigades  of  Lee,  charged 
and  routed  every  opposing  force  the  flying  foe  attempted  to  rally 
with  which  to  oppose  the  pursuing  victors ;  while  the  yell  of  tri- 
umph that  would  rise  up  would  tell  of  some  new  success.  The 
thunder  of  the  murderous  artillery,  the  roar  of  small  arms,  the 
shouts  of  the  pursuing  victors,  with  the  groans  and  shrieks  of 
the  wounded  and  dying,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  one  commingled 
chorus,  as  if  to  invade  the  skies.  As  the  defeated  foe  approached 
Bull  Run,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  field  of  his  dis- 
aster, the  pursuing  batteries  of  artillery,  obtaining  good  positions 
within  easy  range,  did  sad  work  upon  the  flying  masses,  while 
the  cavalry  under  Stuart  and  Fitzhugh  Lee,  upon  the  right  and 
left,  contributed  their  share  to  perfect  and  complete  the  sad  ca- 
lamity of  the  enemy. 

The  fields  and  the  ravines  gathered  bloody  and  ghostly  toll  of 
the  retreating  columns  under  the  General  who  had  "only  seen  the 
backs  of  his  enemies.''  Bull  Hun,  famous  in  history,  though 
humble  in  its  sinuous  windings  among  the  hills  of  Virginia,  now 
had  its  waters  again  reddened  and  polluted  by  the  blood  of  fugi- 
tive Yankees,  flying  from  the  vengeance  of  Confederate  pursuers, 
while  multitudes  of  their  mangled  corpses  found  watery  graves 
within  its  narrow  banks. 

The  pursuit  continued  until  midnight ;  the  enemy  meeting 
with  nineteen  thousand  strong,  under  Sumner  and  Franklin  from 
James  river,  coming  to  the  support  of  Pope,  now  made  a  halt  at 
Centreville,  and  occupied  a  strong  line  of  defensive  works,  which 
had  been  thrown  up  by  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  during  the  preced- 
ing winter. 
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Oil  the  next  day,  Gen.  Jackson  was  ordered  to  march  by  way  ' 
of  Sudley  Ford,  and  thus  turn  the  enemy's  right,  and  place  him- 
self  upon  Little  river  turnpike  and  cut  off  Pope's  retreat  to  Wasli- 
ington,  w^hile  Longstreet  was  left  behind  to  bury  the  dead.  A 
heavy  rain  storm  had  set  in  during  the  night  which  had  not  only 
rendered  the  roads  difhcult  to  pass  over,  but  had  caused  an 
amount  of  untold  suffering  among  the  vast  multitudes  of  woun- 
ded belonging  to  each  army.  The  wearied  regiments  of  Jackson 
marched  again  on  the  31st  of  August  in  quest  of  the  foe.  Occu- 
pying the  turnpike  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Jackson  ad- 
vanced along  it  on  the  first  of  September  towards  Fairfax  Court 
House.  But  the  enemy  aware  of  this  movement,  w^as  now  in  full 
and  rapid  retreat  upon  Washington.  In  order  to  cover  his  line 
of  retreat  he  had  thrown  out  upon  his  left  a  heavy  force,  which 
were  found  in  position  near  Germantown.  iVbout  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Gen.  Jackson's  advance  came  in  contact  wdth  this 
force  at  Ox  Hill.  The  line  of  battle  was  immediately  formed? 
and  the  brigades  of  Brigadier  General  Branch  of  ISTorth  Carolina, 
and  of  Field,  w^re  advanced  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my and  feel  his  strength.  The  brigades  of  Thomas,  Pender  and 
Gregg  w^ere  quickly  ordered  up  to  the  support  of  these  troops, 
with  a  portion  of  Gen.  Ewell's  division,  and  the  action  became 
hot  and  raged  with  great  fury,  while  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and 
was  driven  by  the  wind  in  the  faces  of  the  Confederates.  The 
darkness  of  night  again  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  once  more  severe.  He  had  two  Brigadier  Generals, 
Stevens  and  Kearney,  killed  in  this  engagement.  During  the 
night  the  Yankess  stole  away  and  succeeded  in  effecting  their  re- 
treat to  their  strong  fortifications  in  front  of  AYashington.  The 
results  of  the  battles  of  Manassas  may  be  summed  up  thus :  On 
the  part  of  the  Confederates  about  1100  killed,  and  6400  wounded. 
Lee  captured  about  7000  prisoners  in  addition  to  2000  wounded 
left  in  our  hands  by  the  enemy  ;  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  twenty 
thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  colors,  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores, 
baggage  and  ammunition,  besides  Jackson's  captures  at  Manas- 
sas, an  immense  amount  of  which  was  committed  to  the  flames. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  Yankee  newspapers.  Gen. 
Pope  acknowledges  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  in  killed  and  woun- 
ded in  the  battle  of  the  20th  ;   if  this  be  correct,  which  is  gener- 
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ally  doubted,  his  loss  in  the  three  day's  battles  must  have  amoun- 
ted to  20,000.  But  his  propensity  for  official  exaggeration  is  so 
great,  that  we  have  many  and  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
his  statements  fall  far  below  the  facts  in  the  case.  Although  he 
had  been  in  three  battles,  in  as  many  days;  and  on  the  third  day 
he  had  been  driven  from  the  field  in  confusion  with  frightful 
loss,  in  men  and  guns,  and  pursued  by  the  victors  for  six  miles? 
yet  on  that  same  night,  he  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Halleck  at  Wash- 
ington, the  hope  inspiring  intelligence  :  "The  enemy  is  badly 
whipped,  and  we  shall  do  well  enough."  From  all  the  develop- 
ments of  facts  in  the  history  of  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  in- 
cluding the  three  day's  battles,  we  think  the  loss  of  Pope  will  not 
fall  below  twenty-five  thousand. 

His  misfortunes  and  defeat  must  be  attributed  to  his  want  of 
military  talents.  "While  he  greatly  excelled  Lee  in  numer- 
ical strength,  he  was  worsted  in  every  engagement.  The  battles 
of  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  were  against  him,  yet  he  was 
vain  enough  to  attack  his  antagonist  on  the  oOth,  who  had  been 
reinforced,  and  who  occupied  a  well  chosen  and  strong  position, 
that  offered  many  difficulties  to  the  attack  of  an  opposing  army. 
It  was  his  choice  to  fight.  Centreville  with  its  strong  fortifica- 
tions was  but  six  miles  distant,  and  to  this  stronghold  he  might 
have  retreated  on  the  night  of  the  29th  without  loss.  He  decided 
to  act  differently  and  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat. 

A  few  weeks  had  effected  a  most  important  change  in  the  state 
of  military  affairs.  The  Confederate  army  had  proved  victorious 
on  every  field.  The  Grand  Army  under  McClellan  had  advanced 
within  hearing  of  the  church  bells  at  Richmond  ;  it  had  been  at- 
tacked, defeated  and  routed,  and  driven  off  from  the  Peninsula 
sadly  demoralized.  The  army  of  Pope  had  been  defeated  at  Ce- 
dar Run,  and  when  falling  back  upon  Washington,  and  having 
received  the  army  of  ^McClellan  as  a  reinforcement,  the  united 
forces  were  most  signally  defeated  and  driven  back  upon  the 
Capital,  dispirited  with  their  repeate<i   defeats  and  losses. 

The  theatre  of  war  was  transfered  from  Richmond  to  Wash- 
ington. The  millions  of  the  whole  Confederacy  were  elated  at 
the  hopeful  change,  while  a  general  gloom  overspread  the 
North  ;  and  fear  seized  upon  the   people  throughout  all  Yankee- 
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dom,  as  the  turn  in  military  affairs  seemed  to  promise  them  an  | 


acquaintance  with  an  armed  invasion. 

Gen.  Lee  at  once  determined  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  enter 
Maryland.  His  main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  create  as 
much  alarm  among  the  friends  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
possible,  by  threatening  ^Vashington  or  Baltimore,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  might  be  able  to  draw  off  the  enemy's  forces  from 
the  Capital  and  fight  them  at  some  distant  point  in  the  interior. 
Accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  September,  Gen.  Lee  put  his  army  in 
motion,  and  on  the  4th  the  troops  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Lees- 
burg.  On  the  5th  the  army  passed  the  Potomac.  The  cavalry 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  division 
of  Maj.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill.  The  passage  was  effected  at  White's 
Ford,  near  Edward's  Ferry.  At  this  point  the  channel  of  the  riv- 
er widens  to  the  extent  of  half  a  mile,  and  owing  to  the  heat  of 
Summer,  the  water  had  diminished  in  volume,  until  its  depth 
did  not  exceed  two  feet,  and  the  infantry  waded  through  the 
stream,  with  eager  hearts,  anxious  to  reach  the  opposite  shore ; 
and  as  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  South  ascended  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  they  made  the  air  ring  with  shouts  of  triumph 
at  the  idea  that  they  had  now  passed  from  the  confines  of  "Dixie," 
and  stood  upon  the  enemy's  own  soil,  ready  to  offer  him  battle, 
upon  his  own  ground.  By  the  close  of  the  day  nearly  the  entire 
force  of  Lee's  army  had  crossed  into  Maryland.  The  first  work 
of  a  hostile  character  on  the  soil  of  Maryland  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Chesapeake  Canal.  Its  dams  and  locks  were  destroyed, 
and  its  waters  emptied  into  the  Potomac.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  corps  of  Jackson  seized  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
and  occupied  Frederick  City.  This  is  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance being  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
country.  Here  the  army  rested  from  the  Gth  to  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. And  from  this  place  Gen.  Lee  issued  the  following  proc- 
lamation to  the  people  of  the  State : 

Headquarters  Army  of  Xortiiern  Virginia,  \ 
Near  Frederick,  Monday,  Sept.  8, 1862.      j 
Jo  the  People  of  Maryland  : 

It  is  right  that  you  should  know  the  purpose  that  has  brought 
the  army  under  my  command  within  the  limits  of  your  State,  so 
far  as  that  purpose  concerns  yourselves.     The  people  of  the  Con- 
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federate  States  have  long  watched  with  the  deepest  sympathy  the 
wrongs  and  outrages  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of 
a  Commonwealth  allied  to  the  States  of  the  South  by  the  strong- 
est, social,  political,  and  commercial  ties,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  conquered  province.  Under  the  pretence  of  support^ 
ing  the  Constitution,  but  in  violation  of  its  most  valuable  provis- 
ions, your  citizens  have  been  arrest'ed  and  imprisoned,  upon  no 
charge,  and  contrary  to  all  the  forms  of  law.  A  faithful  and 
manly  protest  against  this  outrage,- made  by  an  illustrious  Marv- 
lander,  to  whom,  in  better  days,  no  citizen  appealed  for  right  in 
vain,  was  treated  with  contempt  and  scorn.  The  government  of 
your  chief  city  has  been  usurped  by  armed  strangers  ;  your  Leg- 
islature has  been  dissolved  by  the  unlawful  arrest  of  its  members; 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has  been  suppressed  ;  words 
have  been  declared  offences  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Federal 
Executive,  and  citizens  ordered  to  be  tried  by  Military  Commis- 
sions for  what  they  may  dare  to  speak. 

"Believing  that  the  people  of  ^hiryland,  possess  a  spirit  too  lof- 
ty to  submit  to  such  a  Government,  the  people  of  the  South  have 
long  wished  to  aid  you  in  throwing  off  this  foreign  yoke,  to  ena- 
ble you  to  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen,  and  restore  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  your  State.  In  obedience  to  this 
wish,  our  army  has  come  among  you,  and  is  prepared  to  assist 
you  with  the  power  of  its  arms  in  regaining  the  rights  of  which 
you  have  been  so  unjustly  despoiled.  This,  citizens  of  Maryland, 
is  our  mission,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  No  restraint  upon 
your  free  will  is  intended;  no  intimidation  will  be  allowed  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  army,  at  least.  Mary  landers  shall  once  more 
enjoy  their  ancient  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  We  kno-^/ 
no  enemies  among  you,  and  will  protect  all  of  you,|in  every  opinion. 
It  is  for  you  to  decide  your  destiny  freely,  and  without  constraint. 
This  armv  will  respect  your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and 
while  the  Southern  people  will  rejoice  to  welcome  you  to  your 
natural  position  among  them,  they  will  only  welcome  you  w^hen 
you  come  in  of  your  own  free  will. 

R.  E.  LEE,  General  Commanding.'^ 

It  had  been  expected  that  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Maryland  would  flock  to  the  standard  of  Lee,  and  it  w^as  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  sympathies  of  a  majority  of  her  people 
were  with  the  South,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  so  long  exercised  such  high-handed  and  despotic  meas- 
ures in  that  State,  in  arresting  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  thus  bre.king  up  its  session;  in  arresting  many  of  its  best 
citizens,  and  in  confining  them  in  dungeons  for  months  without 
form  of  law,  and  refusing  to  grant  them  the  benefit  of  trial,  and 
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by  quartering  troops  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  the  great  an- 
noyance and  detriment  of  the  people,  that  as  the  descendants  of  a 
spirited  ancestry,  they  were  ready  to  strike  for  freedom  and  their 
rights.  But  while  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  pleased  to  see 
the  Confederate  flag  waving  upon  the  down-trodden  soil  of  Mary- 
land, there  was  not  found  among  them  that  heart}^  outburst  of 
enthusiastic  joy  at  the  opportunity  of  uniting  their  fortunes  and 
destiny  with  the  South,  by  taking  up  arms  and  enlisting  under 
the  banners  of  Lee,  that  had  been  expected.  A  few  hundred  only 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  The  part  of  Maryland 
through  which  the  invading  army  passed  was  rather  in  sympa- 
thy with  Pennsylvania,  as  many  settlers  from  the  latter  State 
were  to  be  found  among  the  population  of  Southwestern  Mary- 
land ;  hence,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  the  proclamation  of  Lee 
was  but  feebly  responded  to  ;  while  the  multitudes  of  Southern 
sympathizers  on  the  Eastern  shore  and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
were  overawed  and  kept  under  by  Federal  bayonets. 

The  army  being  refreshed  by  a  short  respite  from  its  arduous 
toils,  by  rest  at  Frederick  City,  took  up  the  line  of  march  from 
that  place  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September.  Jackson's 
corps  took  XhQ  advance,  passing  Middletown,  crossed  the  South 
Mountain,  marched  through  Boonsborough,  and  taking  the  di- 
rect road  to  Williamsport,  crossed  over  into  Virginia  at  that 
place.  The  General  then  marched  with  his  force  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Federal  troops  stationed  at  Martinsburg.  But 
Gen.  White,  who  commanded  at  that  place,  effected  a  well-timed 
and  precipitate  retreat  to  Harper's  Ferry,  leaving  all  his  stores 
behind,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Jackson.  Gen.  Longstreet  was 
directed  to  follow  the  march  of  Jackson,  as  far  as  Boonsborough, 
at  which  place  he  was  directed  to  halt  with  the  supply  and  bag- 
gage trains  of  the  army.  The  divisions  of  McLaws  and  R.  H. 
Anderson  were  directed  to  move  upon  the  Harper's  Ferry  road 
from  Boonsborough,  seize  the  Maryland  heights,  which  overlook 
Harper's  Ferry  on  the  north,  and  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
latter  place.  Gen.  Walker,  with  his  division,  was  directed  to 
cross  the  Potomac  at  Cheek's  ford,  march  up  and  take  possession 
of  Loudon  Heights  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Harper's  Ferry,  in  that  direc- 
tion.   The  division  of  Maj«  Gen.  D.  H.  HtU  was  ordered  to  form 
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the  rear  guard,  and  to  follow  the  road  taken  by  the  main  body, 
wiiilst  the  cavalry  under  Stuart  were  to  hang  upon  the  rear. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  great 
force  from  the  direction  of  Washington  under  the  command  of 
McClellan.  That  the  authorities  at  Washington  had  displaced 
Pope  since  his  defeat,  and  had  united  both  the  armies  of  Pope 
and  McClellan  into  one,  under  the  command  of  the  latter,  who 
was  now  not  far  off,  and  apparently  eager  to  try  the  wager  of 
battle  once  more.  In  this  particular  Gen.  Lee  was  disposed  to 
gratify  him,  but  was  desirous  first,  to  capture  the  garrison  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  which,  by  his  march,  was  cut  off  from  support  from 
any  quarter.  Hence  the  disposition  of  the  various  commands 
and  divisions  in  the  march  from  Frederick  City. 

The  corps  of  Jackson  occupied  Martinsburg  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  and  early  on  the  next  day  drew  up  in  front  of  Harper's 
Ferry  from  the  west,  having  accomplished  a  march  of  sixty  miles, 
at  least,  since  the  morning  of  the  10th.  In  the  afternoon  Gen. 
McLaws  seized  the  Maryland  Heights,  and  Gen.  Walker  obtained 
possession  of  Loudon  Heights  at  the  same  time.  On  the  14th 
these  two  commanders  succeeded  in  placing  artillery  in  position 
on  the  heights  which  they  had  occupied  ;  at  the  same  time  Gen. 
Pender,  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  seized  an  elevated  position  on  the 
»south  side  of  the  Potomac,  from  which  the  enemy's  position  on 
Bolivar  Heights  could  be  enfiladed  with  artillery.  The  cannon- 
ade began  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  and  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  enemy  could  not  maintain  himself,  and  must 
submit  to  the  beleaguering  forces.  On  the  morning  of  the  loth 
the  batteries  were  all  in  full  and  effective  play  upon  the  town 
and  garrison  at  an  early  hour,  and  when  an  assault  was  about  to 
be  made  upon  the  enemy's  works  by  the  infantry,  a  white  flag 
was  run  up  by  the  garrison,  and  the  Federal  commander  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  The  commanding  general.  Miles,  had  been 
killed  by  the  explosi.n  of  a  shell.  Brig.  Gen.  White,  on  whom 
the  command  devolved,  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  cap- 
tures consisted  of  the  garrison  of  11,000  men,  seventy-three  pieces 
of  artillery,  about  thirteen  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  wagons, 
horses,  ambulances,  and  a  vast  amount  of  military  stores  of  every 
kind.  Most  liberal  terms  were  granted  to  the  garrison,  although 
the  surrender  was  unconditional.     Officers  were  allowed  to  retain 
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their  side  arms  and  private  property,  and  officers  and  men  were 
released  upon  porole.  Harper's  Ferry  had  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  military  genius  and  strategy  of  Jackson,  but  developments 
were  now  being  rapidl}'  made,  w^hich  plainly  indicated  that  the  - 
main  body  of  the  army  was  being  imperilled.  McClellan  had 
entered  Frederick  City  on  the  12th,  and  a  copy  of  Gen.  Lee's  or- 
der directing  the  movement  of  the  different  Corp.  on  the  10th, 
fell  into  his  hands,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
estimation  of  the  routes  taken,  and  of  the  inability  of  one  part  of 
the  army  to  support  the  other,  in  case  he  should  press  the  pur- 
suit. The  gathering  dangers  caused  Lee  to  summon  Jackson  to 
his  support.  Harper's  Ferry  surrendered  at  9  o'clock  on  the  loth 
of  September,  and  Jackson  committing  the  care  of  the  captured 
property  and  the  paroling  of  the  prisoners  to  A.  P.  Hill,  imme- 
diately marched  with  two  divisions  of  his  corps  to  rejoin  Gen. 
Lee  at  Sharpsburg,  which  he  was  enabled  to  effect  by  a  forced 
inarch  early  on  the  next  day.     McClellan  pressed  the  pursuit  so  i 

rapidly  that  his  advance  disturbed  the  rear  of  McLaws  on  the  af-  1 

ternoon  of  the  14  th,  in  Pleasant  Valley,  before  he  had  withdrawn  ' 

from  the  position  held  by  the  main  body  of  his  command,  when  | 

he  seized  the  Maryland  Heights  on  the  evening  of  the  loth.  But  | 

the  bold  and  determined  front  he  presented  to  the  enemy  held  I 

him  at  bay.  D.  H.  Hill,  with  his  division,  held  the  pass  across 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  main  road  from  Frederick  City  to  Boons- 
borough,  along  which  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  army  was 
directing  its  march.  On  the  13th,  McClellan  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  force  the  pass,  and  some  very  desperate  and  sanguinary 
fighting  took  place.     The  division  of  Hill  did  not  exceed  five  , 

thousand  men,  yet  with  a  heroic  daring  seldom  equalled,  they  : 

beat  back  the  assaulting  columns  of  the  enemy  throughout  the 
day,  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  upon  him.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
Gen.  Longstreet  arrived  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Hill,  who  bravely 
held  his  ground  until  darkness  closed  the  struggle.  Owing  to 
the  immense  strength  of  ^IcClellan's  army,  he  was  enabled  to 
move  heav}^  columns  to  other  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  by 
such  flank  movements,  compel  Gen.  Hill  to  weaken  his  line  of 
defence  in  front  to  counteract  the  movement,  or  compel  him  to 
fall  back  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  falling  upon  his 
rear.     But  the  gallant  men  under  Hill  had  accomplished  much 
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in  the  face  of  great  and  overwhelming  odds.  They  had  held  the 
arm}'  of  McClellan  at  bay  all  day ;  enabled  Gen.  Jackson  to  se- 
cure the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  within  less  than  a  day's 
march  on  the  following  morning,  and  afforded  Gen.  Lee  time  to 
concentrate  his  troops  as  much  as  possible  at  Sharpsburg,  and 
prepare  for  the  coming  battle. 

During  the  night  Longstreet  and  Hill  fell  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sharpsburg.  This  action  has  been  called  the  battle  of 
Boonsborough.  In  our  loss  we  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Garland,  of  Virginia,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer. 

Sharpsburg  is  a  German  village  containing  about  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  and  stands  about  three  miles  from  the  totomac 
and  one  mile  west  from  a  small  stream  called  xlntietam  Creek, 
amid  gently  rolling  grounds,  which  swell  into  small  hillocks, 
and  well-cultivated  farms,  crossed  and  intersected  by  fences  which 
are  frequently  made  of  stone.  About  half  way  between  the  vil- 
lage and  the  creek,  along  the  crest  of  rising  ground,  Gen.  Lee 
formed  his  line  of  battle.  His  extreme  left  being  thrown  back  to- 
wards the  Potomac  and  reaching  nearly  to  it,  was  covered  by  the 
cavalry  under  Stuart.  Longstreet's  Corps  formed  the  right,  and 
Jackson's  the  left,  while  the  division  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  occupied 
a  position  in  the  centre.  Three  public  highways  were  crossed 
by  this  line.  One  leading  from  Sharpsburg  to  Boonsborough, 
and  along  which  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  would  advance  ; 
the  other  from  Sharpsburg  to  Pleasant  Valley  below  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  along  which  the  enemy's  left  wing  was  expected  to 
come  upon  the  field.  The  third  one,  being  the  main  road  run- 
ning to  Hagarstowii. 

On  the  15th,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  came  up,  but  contented 
themselves  with  making  the  necessary  reconnoisances.  On  the 
16th,  they  showed  indications  of  making  active  preparations  for 
a  general  engagement.  About  noon  General  Jackson  arrived 
and  took  position  in  line,  with  two  divisions  of  his  corps,  the 
other  having  been  left  at  Harper's  Ferry.  About  the  close  of  the 
day,  after  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  enemy  made  an  attack  upon  a 
point  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  which  was  kept  up  with  anima- 
tion, until  darkness  set  in  and  closed  the  combat.  The  troops 
lay  upon  their  arms,  and  sought  such  repose  as  such  a  condition 
and  such  circumstances  would  afford.    Each  warrior  was  aware 
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that  the  coming  morn  would  bring  a  day  of  bloody  terrors.     And 
while  they  thought  of  home,  and  loved  ones  far  away,  with  whom, 
perhaps,  they  should  meet  no  more,  yet,  like  brave  men,  battling' 
for  what  they  honestly   conceived  to  be  the  right,  they  were  do- , 
termined  to  do  their  whole  duty  and  leave  the  event  to  God. 

'  ■  •  I 

BATTLE   OF  SHARPSBURG. 

The  sun  arose  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  September,  with 
peerless  beauty.  But  scarcely  had  his  golden  beams  chased  dark- 
ness away  from  the  dells  of  the  mountains,  when  the  artillery  of 
the  enemy,  from  one  end  of  his  line  to  the  other,  began  to  belch 
forth,  with  terrific  thunders,  their  missiles  of  death  ,  while  the 
sulphurous  smoke  gathered  in  rising  and  curling  clouds  along 
the  base  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  This  terrific  cannonade, 
was  promptly  responded  to  by  the  batteries  of  Lee  with  such  a 
spirit  that  the  earth  seemed  to  shake  from  the  terrific  concussion. 
Soon  the  plan  of  the  enemy  developed  itself.  A  furious  assault 
was  made  upon  the  left  wing,  which  fell  principally  upon  Jack-  | 

son's  Corps.     Against  this   part   of  the   line   McClellan   hurled  | 

about  forty-five  thousand  men,  with  several  batteries  of  artillery,  I 

consisting  of  the  corps  of  Sumner,  Hooker  and  Mansfield.  This 
assailing  force  greatly  outnumbered  the  whole  army  of  Lee  upon 
the  field  at  the  time,  and  consisted  of  the  flower  of  the  Yankee 
army.  The  onset  was  terrible,  and  the  struggle  desperate.  Mc- 
Clellan, smarting  under  the  severe  defeats  inflicted  upon  him  on 
the  Chickahomin}^  was  eager  to  win  a  victory  from  Lee,  and 
thus  re-establish  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  Northern  people 
once  more.  But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  vete- 
rans of  Jackson,  fighting  under  the  eye  of  their  illustrious  chief, 
stood  up  to  the  work  before  them,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  Though  the  surging  masses  of 
the  enemy  outnumbered  them  six  to  one,  yet  with  a  coolness 
never  excelled,  and  a  courage  never  surpassed,  they  plied  their 
rifles,  with  deadly  aims ;  tore  the  enemy's  ranks  with  fearful 
slaughter ;  covered  the  ground  with  the  dead  and  dying,  and 
drove  hack  in  confusion  line  after  line  of  the  insolent  foe. 

The  battle  had  raged  more  than  an  hour  with  unsurpassed 
fury  when  the  thinned  and  bleeding  ranks  of  Jackson  began  to 
recede  step  by  step,  yet  fighting  with  unabated  fury.    Their  loss 
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had  been  terrible  enough  to  appall  the  stoutest  hearts.     General 
Lawton  had  been  wounded,  Col.  Walker,  commanding  brigade 
shared  the  same  fate,  while  Col.  Douglas,  also   commanding  bri- 
gade, with  Brig.  Gen.  Starke,  had  been  killed.     At  this  perilous  ^ 
moment,  Gen.  Jackson  ordered  up  his  reserves  to  support  his 
hard  pressed  and  gallant  men.     These  consisted  of  the  division  of 
Hood  and  the  brigade  of  Early.     With  an  alacrit}^  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  their  galL.nt   leaders   wdio   had   won   honors  on   former 
fields  of  renown,  these  troops  came  forward  to  the  work,   and 
poured  into  the  advancing  hordes  of  the  enemy  a  deadly  fire  that 
told  a  warning  tale.     Before  these  fresh  troops  the  heavy  col- 
umns of  the  enemy   gave  ground  until  Jackson's  original  line 
was  re-established.     But  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  Hagarstown  road,  upon  the  left  of  Jackson,  at  one 
time  appeared  almost  successful.     This  would  have  most  seriously 
endangered  his  left  and  rear.     The  enemy  had   already  occupied 
it  with  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  his  infantry  were  rapidly 
moving  in  strong  force  to   seize  and  occupy  it  ;    but  the  division 
of  McLaws  coming  up   at   this   moment   to  the  hotly  contested 
point  of  the  field,  and  uniting  with  Gen.  Early,  made  such  a  des- 
perate onslaught  upon  the  almost  triumphant  foe  as  to  cause  the 
enemy's  lines  to  retire  and  give  way  in  confusion,  and   suffer 
Jackson  to  re-establish  his  entire  line  without  any  further  serious 
opposition. 

About  the   same   moment  when  the   Yankee   commander-in- 
chief  thought  that  success  was  about  to  crown  his  efforts  on  the 
Confederate  left,  he  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  centre  and 
right  commanded  by  D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet.     The   attack  of 
the  enemy  at  this  point  was  truly  bold  and  daring.     Trusting  in 
the  superiority  of  his  numbers  he  rushed  forward  as  if  certain  of 
victory.     Here  again,  the   battle   assumed  all  the   terrible  gran- 
deur and  fury  it  had  maintained  upon  the  left.     At  one  time  the 
enemy  broke  through   an  interval   in  Gen.  Hill's  line  in   strong^ 
force,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  endanger  the   whole  position 
of  the  army.     But  the  bold  and  determined  front  of  a  few  regi- 
ments which  were  rallied  at  this  point,  with  the  rapid   and  fatal 
fire  of  artillery  commanded  by  Captains  Boyce  and  Miller  com- 
pelled the  Yankees  to  retire. 
The  enemy  had  been  expected  all  day  to  make  an  attempt  to- 
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cross  the  Stone  bridge,  on  the  Antietam,  where  the  highway  froia 
Sharpsburg  to  Pleasant  Valley  crosses  that  stream  and  which  wa- 
guarded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  with  a  part  of  his  Ijri- 
gade.  Several  attempt?  were  made  during  the  day,  but  each 
time  the  Georgians  drove  them  back  with  loss.  About  4  o'clock. 
P.  M.,  the  enemy  effected  a  passage  of  the  stream  below,  by  mak- 
ing a  flank  movement  and  thus  compelled  Gen.  Toombs  to  retire 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  falling  upon  his  rear.  The  Yankees 
under  Gen.  Burnside  now  pouring  across  the  bridge  in  great 
numbers,  and  assailing  Gen.  D.  R.  Jones  who  held  the  rising 
ground  to  the  rear  and  compelled  him  to  give  way.  This  attack 
upon  the  extreme  right,  with  its  apparent  success  at  the  moment, 
seemed  again  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the  army,  but  fortunately 
the  division  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  of  Jackson's  corps,  was  just  com- 
ing upon  the  field  from  Harper's  Ferry  by  a  forced  march,  and 
was  ordered  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Jones.  His  brigades  advanced 
in  splendid  style,  and  uniting  their  fire  with  the  division  of 
Jones  soon,  put  an  end  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as 
bis  (Hill's)  batteries  could  come  into  position  and  attain  easy 
range  the  slaughter  among  them  became  too  great  for  Yankee 
endurance.  Being  attacked  in  front  by  the  brigades  of  Branch, 
Gregg  and  i\.rcher,  and  upon  the  flank  by  Toombs,  the  ranks  of 
Burnside  wavered,  broke  and  fled  in  confusion  from  the  field  and 
sought  safety  on  the  eastern  side  of  Antietam. 

A  dull  and  useless  cannonade  now  continued  until  night 
spread  her  face  of  darkness  over  the  scene,  and  hushed  the  tu- 
mult of  war,  when  the  wearied  survivors  laid  them  down  to  rest, 
and  meditate  upon  the  dangers  and  disasters  of  the  day.  The 
two  armies  were  terribly  cut  up,  but  each  one  occupied  nearly 
the  same  position  which  it  had  held  in  the  morning,  except  a 
part  of  the  Confederate  centre  which  had  been  drawn  in  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  so  as  to  conceal  its  position  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 

In  this  severely  contested,  and  bloody  battle,  a  great  disparity 
existed  in  numerical  strength.  According  to  official  authority 
McClellan's  forces  amounted  to  90,000,  while  General  Lee's  did 
not  exceed  thirty  thousand.  But  by  high  official  authority  it  is 
asserted  that  Lee's  strength  was  only  29,000. 
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'The  hosts  of  McCleJkin  had  been  beaten  and  driven  back  at 
'every  point,  hence  the  claim  of  victory  belonged  to  Gen.  Lee. 

On  the  ISth  of  Septcjnber,  McCiellan  made  no  claim  to  victory 
---such  an  id-ca  had 'not  entered  his  mind.  Gen.  Lee  was  lying 
still  in  his  iroiit,  waiting  his  attack.  On  the  lOtli  he  wrote  to 
his  Government, — "I  do  not  know  if  the  enemy  is  falling  back  to 
^w  interior  positit3n,  ar  rocrossing  the  river.  AVe  may  safely 
claim  the  victory  as  ours.''  But  if,  in  the  vanity  of  his  mind,  he 
believed  he  had  gained  a  victory,  he  certainly  made  no  effort  to 
improve  it,  and  if  he  fancied  that  he  had  gained  any  advantages 
ever  his  antagonist,  the}'  were  certainly  barren  of  military  bene- 
■l]ts. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  frightful.  On  the  side  of  the  Yan- 
kees, ■^Lijor  Generab  Alansheld  and  Reno,  were  killed,  and  seve- 
ral other  General-s  wounded.  The  official  report  of  ]\IcClellan 
states  his  loss  during  the  operations  in  Maryland  to  be  15,200 
men,  and  estimates  his  loss  in  tlie  actions,  preliminary  to  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg,  at  2000.  If  this  be  correct,  liis  loss  at 
Sharpsbiirg  must  have  been  13,200 ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  of- 
ficial returns  from  battletields,  there  are  from  four  to  five,  gener- 
ally, wounded  to  one  killed  :  it  would  seem  from  the  m^ost  liberal 
allowance  made  upon  his  report,  that  his  killed  amounted  to 
2,640,  while  his  wounded  summed  up  10,560. 

The  loss  of  the  Confederate  army,  while  in  Maryland,  includ- 
ing the  fighting  at  Boonsborough,  or  South  Mountain  pass,  where 
Gen.  D.  IL  Hill  disputed  the  advance  of  McClellan's  main  army, 
is  estimated  at  1,567  in  kilk<l  and  8733  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  on  this  bloody  field,  the  South  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
Brigadier  Generals  Branch  and  Starke.  The  former  was  a  North 
Carolinian  and  commanded  a  brigade  from  his  native  State  which 
had  won  renown  at  Hanover  Court  House,  Chickahominy,  Cedar 
R-un,  Second  Manassas,  and  Ox  Hill,  before  it  readied  Sharpslnirg. 
His  eminent  talents  and  abilities  had  early  brought  him  into  ser- 
vice in  the  councils  of  his  State.  Possessing  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  was  hon- 
ored with  high  and  responsible  trusts  :  and  served  for  several 
years,  with  well  merited  distinction,  as  a  representative  in  the 
Congress  of  tha  United  States.  He  was  ardently  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  South.  AMien  North  Carolina  severed  her  con- 
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nection  witii  the  Federal  Union  he  was  prompt  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  his  State.  Accepting  comn>ission  as  Brigadier  General. 
he  con:imanded  the  Confederate  troops  before  iNewbern,  and  after 
the  fall  of  that  place,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  in  which  he  served  with  higb  distinction,  until  he  laid 
down  his  life  upon  the  field  of  Sharpsburg,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
temV.^r.  1SG2. 

Brigadier  General.  Geo.  B.  Anderson  of  North  Carolina  also' 
died  from  a  severe  wound  received  on  the  same  day.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  and  was-  holding  commission  as  Lieuten- 
ant  in  tlie  army  of  the  United  States,  when  his  native  State  deci- 
ded to  unite  her  destiny  with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He- 
promptly  resigned  his  commission,  and  tendered  her  his  sword. 
Governor  Ellis  commissioned  him  as  Colonel.  Jn  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  daring  and 
soldierly  conduct,  and  wa^  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General.  Tlie  high  and  noble  qtialities  that  belonged 
to  liis  nature,  marked  him  as  a  man  of  promise.  He  fell  in  early 
life,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Carolina  had  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Co-1.  C.  C.  Tew,  the 
founder  and  principal  of  Hillsboro  Military'  Academy^  who  laid 
down  his  life,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  on  this  bloody  field, 
Xo  State  suffered  so  severely,  at  Sharpsburg  in  killed  and  woun- 
ded, as  Nortli  Carolina.  Her  offering  on  that  bloody  field  was  of 
her  bravest  and  best.  Their  country  mourns  their  los.r.  Though 
fallen,  they  still  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 

General  McCiellan  e>:firaated  his  own  strength  at  ninety  thou- 
sand in  this  battle,  and  that  of  General  Lee  at  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand. But  Generals  D.  H.  Hill  and  Early,  who  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  good  authority,  have  both  made  the  statement  tiiat^ 
from  the  best  information  they  could  derive  from  officers  in  com- 
mand on  the  field,  and  other  sources,  that  Gen.  Lee's  strength  on 
the  field  did  not  reach  thirty  thousand. 

But  these  figures  fall  far  below  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Confederate  army,  wlien  Lee  crossed  out  of  Virginia,  into  ^Jary- 
land  ;  and  the  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  unwarran- 
ted amount  of  straggling  from  the  ranks,  that  now  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  army,  and  which — through  a  mistaken  len- 
iency on  the  part  of  the  officers  towards  the  men  of  their  com- 
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iikiihIs,  ainountir.g  to  a  laxity  of  discipline — proved  so  mischiev- 
ous in  its  effects  and  disastrous  in  its  consequences.  Multitudes 
had  left  the  ranks'  on  the  march.  The  whole  country  along  the 
Potomac  on  both  sides,  was  swarming  with  stragglers.  There 
were  enough  of  them  within  hearing  of  the  guns  of  Sliarpsburg/ 
if  they  had  been  in  their  places,  in  the  ranks,  to  have  enabled 
Gen.  Lee  to  drive  ]\rcClelkn  back  to  Washington  in  utter  rout. 

The  reader  may  naturally  enquire,  how  was  it  possible  for  Lee 
with  less  than  thirty  thousand  men  to  confront  and  win  victory 
from  ^[cClellan  in  an  open  field  with  his  ninety  thousand,  with 
superior  field  equipments  ?  'The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Lee\s  thirty  thousand  on  the  field  were  composed  of  the 
tlower  of  his  army,  well  tried  and  approved.  Tliey  were  men 
who  had  come  forth  to  fight  foi*  their  country,  and  all  that  was 
worth  living  for,  as  they  honestly  believe<.l,  and  were  led  by  chiefs 
inferior  to  none  who  had  ever  marshalled  men  on  the  field  of 
fame ;  therefore  they  fought  like  men  who  would  have  nothing- 
less  than  victory,  Tlie  dross  of  the  army  was  straggling  along 
the  Potomac,  skulking  from  duty.  The  fine  gold  was  on  the 
field  of  Sharpsburg,  where  duty  and  honor  called.  Their  deeds 
bespeak  their  glory  and  their  worth. 

The  morning  of  the  ISth  of  September  found  the  two  hostile 
armies  still  facing  each  other  at  Sharpsburg.  Gen.  Lee  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  renewed  attack  from  McClellan,  which  he  was 
expecting,  but  the  Federal  army  was  too  badly  cut  up  to  renew 
the  battle.  His  severe  loss  had  intimidated  him.  An  occasional 
discharge  from  artillery  marked  all  the  indications  of  hostility 
that  occurred  during  the  day,  while  each  army  was  engaged  in 
the  mournful  work  of  burying  such  of  their  dead  as  lay  within . 
their  lines. 

Having  learned  during  the  day  that  reinforcements  were 
marching  to  the  support  of  McClellan,  and  that  they  were  near 
at  hand.  Gen.  Lee  determined  to  recross  the  Potomac,  As  soon 
as  it  was  dark  his  immense  trains  bogan  to  cross  the  river,  near 
Shepherdstovv'n,  followed  by  the  infantry.  The  river  at  this  point 
is  not  more  than  two  feet  deep,  and  possesses  a  pebbly  bottom 
which  rendered  the  passage  easy  to  the  troops.  By  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  wdiole  army  with  its  artillery  and 
^^Rg^ge  had  effected  the  passage,  unmolested.     But  with  sad 
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I 
hearts  "\ve  Vv'ere  compelled  to  leave  behind  a  few  hundred  of  our  I 

brave  fellows,  whose  sufferings  from  their  wounds  were  too  great  l 

to  admit  of  transportation  across  the  river.  | 

The  main  body  of  the  army  were  encamped  between  tlje  Poto-   -  | 

mac  and  Martinsburg,   while  the  reserve  artillery  under  Brig.  ' 

Oen.  Pendleton  occupied  the  crest  of  the  hill,  on  the  Virginia 

shore,  to  hold  in  check  any  attempt  the  enemy   might  make  to 

•cross  the  river  in  pursuit.     During  the  day  it  became  evident 

that  tlie  Yankee  General   was  making  some  disposition   of  his 

■forces  to  cross,  as  he  was  massing  an  immense  park  of  artillery  on 

the  opposite  side,  as  if  to  cover  the  passage  of  his  troops.     During 

^the  night  of  the  19th  a  heavy  body  crossed  over  under  cover  of 

the  darkness,  above  the  position  of  Gen.  Pendleton,  and   moving  • 

■down,  endanfrered  the  safetv   of  the  artillerv  for  a  time.      But  | 

JO.../  I 

"Stonewall"  Jackson  held  the  rear,  and  these  adventurous  Yan-  I 

kees  were  soon  overtaken  by  tlie  hour  ot  retribution.     They  had 
insulted  his  command.     By  the  dawn  of  day   he  had  completed  j 

his  arrangements  by  bringing  up  the  divisions  of  A.  P.   Hill,  D.  I 

H.  Hill,  and  Early.     The  Yankee  leadci'  of  the  advance  ft-eling,  ; 

no  doubt,  confident  in  his  strength,  by  the  pov>'erful  support  of 
his  artillery  on  the  heights  beyond  the  river,  had  dravrn  up  his 
troops  in  line  on  the  heights  on  the  Virginia  side.  The  division 
of  A.  P.  Hill  led  the  attack.  Delivering  their  fire  at  easy  range 
and  rushing  forward  with  the  grand  Confederate  yell,  which  is 
always  the  presage  of'victory,  the  enemy  broke  without  daring 
to  cross  bayonets,  and  were  driven  pell  mell,  in  confusion,  down 
the  hill,  and  into  the  river  beyond,  while  the  Confederate  marks- 
men, who  had  learned  the  use  of  fire  arms  on  the  mountains  and 
hills  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  plied  their  pieces,  with  the 
same  coolness  and  ardor  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  field  sports  at  home,  in  more  peaceful  days.  Plunging  into 
the  river  in  disorderd  n^asses,  the  slippery  rocks  beneath  their 
feet  rendered  their  position  unsteady  and  their  escape  uncertain^ 
while  it  was  impossible  to  return  the  fire  of  their  pursuers.  Gath- 
•ering  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  eager  for  the  destruction  of 
the  frightened  fugitives,  who  vrere  floundering  and  plunging  in 
the  river  in  disordered  masses,  and  forming  inviting  targets  for 
the  fatal  aim  of  the  pursuers,  the  Confederate  riflemen  poured 
into  them  a  fire  so  destructive  as  to  crimson  the  waters  of  thePo- 
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tomac  with  the  blood  of  the  insolent  foe,  while  the  cries  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  drowning  added  increasing  terrors 
to  the  scene.  The  river  was  literally  covered  with  floating  corpses. 
But  few,  very  few,  reached  their  own  side  of  the  river  in  safet3^ 
This  was  McClellan's  attempt  to  follow  Lee,  and  this  was  its  fear- 
ful sequel. 

In  this  fearful  tragedy  the  Yankee  accounts  admit  a  loss  of 
three  thousand  killed  and  drowned,  and  two  hundred  prisoners. 
But,  as  the  truth  of  the  losses  at  Ball's  Bluff  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, could  never  be  had  by  the  public,  until  brought  out  by  an 
enquiry  instituted  by  Congress,  so  that  statement,  may  possibly 
fall  far  beneath  the  reality.  The  Confederate  loss  amounted  to 
thirty  killed  and  over  two  hundred  wounded.  Soon  after  this 
event  Gen.  Lee  ordered  Gen.  L  E.  B.  Stuart  to  re-cross  the  Poto- 
mac at  Williamsport,  and  make  a  reconnoisance  in  the  rear  of 
the  Yankee  army.  This  chivalrous  leader  made  a  most  success- 
ful movement,  penetrated  the  country  for  some  distance  in  the 
rear  ol  McClellan,  made  a  detour,  passing  entirely  around  his  ar- 
my, effecting  some  captures  and  arrests  of  importance,  and  re- 
crossed  into  Virginia  below  Harper's  Ferry  without  encountering 
any  difficulty  or  serious  opposition.  The  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  v/as  now  spread  out  in  its  encampments  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Marti  nsburg  to  Winchester,  in  a  country  abounding  in 
beautiful  ftirms  and  watered  with  spnngs  of  the  purest  and  most 
delightful  water,  where  it  rested  from  its  arduous  labors  and  toils 
after  a  series  of  marches  and  battles  and  achievements,  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  history.  Here  its  ranks  were  soon  recruited 
and  its  effective  strength  greatly  increased. 

[To  he  ContinvMS)  *  . 
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ZOLLICOFFEJR. 


BY    H.    L.    FLASH. 

First  in  the  fight,  and  first  in  the  arms 
Of  the  white-winged  angels  cf  glory, 

With  the  heart  of  the  South  at  the  feet  of  God^, 
And  his  wounds  to  tell  the  story  : 

And  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  hero  heart,. 

On  the  spot  where  he  nobly  perished,. 
Was  drunk  by  the  earth  as  a  sacrament 

In  the  holy  cause  he  cherished. 

In  Heaven  a  home  with  the  brave  and  the  blessed^. 

And  for  his  seuTs  sustaining  : 
The  ax)ocalyptic  eyes  of  Christ — 

And  nothing  on  earth  remaining-, 

But  a  handful  of  dust  in  the  land  of  his  choice,, 

A  nam>e  in  song  and  stor\^, 
And  Fame  to  shout  with  a  brazen  voice,. 

"Died  ox  the  field  of  glohy.'^ 


[General  Zollicoffer  was  bom  in  Halifax  caiiiity^  Xorth  Caro^ 
lina,  and  in  his  death  the  Confederate  cause  sustained  a  great 
loss.  He  WHS  killed  at  C'um'bei-land  Gap,.  Kentucky,  i^  an  effort 
to  retrieve  the  day  lost  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Com^manding: 
GeneraL  He  was  distinguished  in  palical  life  in  his  adopted 
State^,  Tennessee,  and  was  amongs-t  the  bra.vesi  of  the  brave. 

T.  R  K.l 


nVritteff  for  ''Oi-r  Living  msd  Ota  De.ux* 
A  HERO'S  GRAVE. 


BY    ELEANOR   K.    JONES. 


iSTo  CG-6-tly  marble  marks  the  spot. 
Where  lies  the  soldier  brave, 

Who  gave  his  life,  a  priceless  giftj, 
Qur  sunny  Land  to  save. 


IM 
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He  fought  beneath  the  flag  we  loved, 

And  in  its  shadow  fell, 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-field, 

Whose  teiTors  thousands  telL 

'The  Stars  and  Bars  abov^  him  wavedj 

But  he  beheld  no  more, 
Its  colors  floating  on  the  wind, 

Nor  heard  .the  cannon  T0iU\ 

Hundreds  were  scattered  far  around, 

Some  d^'ing — others  dead, 
'The  angel  Death  who  reaped  that  day.. 

His  garner  filled,  then  fled. 

'Of  all  the  hearts  that  ceased  to  beat, 

On  that  great  battle  day, 
'There  was  not  one  more  true  than  his^ 

Which  fought  beneath  the  Grey- 
He  died  in  a  glorious  cause, 

A  cause  to  us  most  dear, 
^V'hose  mem'ry  now  draws  gently  forth, 

From  many  eyes  a  tear. 

His  comrades  laid  low  his  dear  form, 

And  placed  it  here  to  rest, 
While  his  spirit  took  upward  flight, 

To  dwell  among  the  blessed., 

Tho'  no  monument  rears  its  head, 

In  beauty  or  in  pride, 
Above  the  mound  of  him  who  fought, 

And  for  dear  Dij^ie  died, 

.Still  Nature  never  will  forget. 

To  deck  his  grave  with  flow'rs, 
And  his  name  will  live  forever, 
In  Southern  hearts  like  ours. 
2^EWBERN,  June  Q,  18.75. 
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The  Grievances  of  the  People— An  Aneien^r. 

Doeument. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Foote;.  of  Virginia^  in  his  valuable  Skeicltes  of  North 
Carolina,  remarks,  that  "men  will  no-t  be  fully  able  to  understand 
North  Carolina  till  they  have  or)ened  the  treasures  of  history,  and  ■ 

become  familiar  with  the  doings  of  her  sons,  jyreiiows  to  the  Rev-  ; 

ohition  ;  during  that  painJal  struggle:  and  the  surcceedi ng  years- 
of  prosperity.""^  We  are  so  assured  tliat  this  remark  is  tnie,  spe- 
cially the  reference  to  events  preceding  the  Revolution,  that  we- 
have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  this  series  of  papers.  If  you 
would  know  North  Carolina  you  must  study  h«r  ante-Revolution- 
ary annals.  | 

We  have  said  that  Grov.  Tryon  was  no  bigot.     He  does  not  ap-  f 

pear  to  have  concerned  himself  about  his  own  religious  condition,  I 

As  an  Englishman  he  was  a  l>eliever  in  the-  Rstablishm-ent,  ancL  ., 

one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  insist  that  the  Assembly  should  pro-  { 

vide  for  the  support  of  "the  orthodox  clergy" — tha-t  iii  each  par-  | 

ish  there  should  be  a  clergyman  x>f  the  Church  of  England  whose-  | 

salary  should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.     He  wished   it  I 

to  be  understood,  however,  that  whilst  he  preferred   the  English,  } 

Establishment,  he  was  not  an  enemy  to  religious  toleratioii.  In, 
accordance  with  his  v/ishes,  the  Assembly,  now  more  submissive- 
and  pliable  than  foniierly,  had  passed  an  Act  in   1765,  entitling:  ; 

each  of  the  clergy  to  £133,  6s  Sd,  per  annum,  compelling  the-  i 

vestry  to  supply  them  with  a  glebe  of  two  hundred  acres  of  gooo^  I 

land^andto  cause  to  be  built  thereon  a  comfortable  dwelling; 
with  the  necessary  outhouses,,  or  pay  £20  annually  in  lieu  there-  -. 

of    This  was  good  pay  for  those  times — quit'e  equal  to  §1500'  i 

annually  and  a  furnished  house  in  our  day.     About  that  time,..  \ 

as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  Governor  written  in  1767,  there 
were  thirteen  English  clergymen  in  the  E^rovin-ce..  Tliey  were  tC' 
be  maintained  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  upon  all  classes  of  religion-  ' 

ists.     The  Baptists  were  prolxibly  the  lai-gest  denomination   in 
the  State.*     On  Sandy  Ci*eek  there  was  one  church  alone  that 
numbered  six  hundred  and  six  members,  under  the  charge  of 
Elder  Shubal  Stearns.      In  this   neishborhood.  lived.  Herman. 


Page  83. 

*Gov.  Swain  so  llio.ui^hL. 
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ifiisband,  and  Irandreds  of  decided  Regulators. "^  The  Presbyte- 
rians wore  second  in  numbers,  and  the  Quakers  third.  There 
Tvvre  no  members  of  the  Established  Church  except  in  the  section 
of  the  State  bordering  on  the  sea.  Bear  this  in  mind.  There 
T;-as  also  a  large  sect  kno\rn  as  "New  Lights,"  of  New  England 
ongin,  according  to  Gov.  Tr^^on.t  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  great  Meth- 
odist orator,  had  visited  the  colony,  and  had  preached  one  of  his 
extraordinary  sermons  at  Wilmington  in  March,  1765,  the  Royal 
Governor  being  one  of  the  delighted  audience.  He  was  pleased 
to  declare,  in  an  extant  prc-duction  of  his,  that  it  "would  have 
ilone  him  honor  had  lie  delivered  it  at  St.  James."  We  cannot 
learn  that  at  this  early  day  there  were  any  '"JMetlicdist  societies'"' 
formed.  So  here  was  another  serious  cause  of  complaint — ^anoth- 
er sharp  infliction  of  tyranny.  Noncomformists  and  Dissenters, 
were  to  Ire  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  Church  as  was 
the  law  in  the  "old  country."  Gentlemen  of  the  maritime  section 
were  members  of  that  church,  and  they  had  to  be  taxed  to  sup- 
port but  one  class  of  preachei^s — their  own.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
so  with  other  and  less  favored  portions  of  the  Province.  The 
poorer  people  of  the  upper  counties — the  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Quakers  and  New  Lights — must  provide  for  the  temporal  sup>- 
port  of  their  spiritual  guides,  and  must  be  heavily  taxed  in  ad- 
dition, to  take  care  of  those  that  iiinistered  at  ether  altars  where 
they  themselves  never  knelt  and  vrorshipped.  Here  was  another 
burden.  He  knows  but  little  of  human  nature,  and  has  studied 
to  but  p?x)r  advantage  the  history  of  modern  civilization,  the 
wars  of  nations,  the  contests  of  religions  S'^cts  and  parties,  wlio 
does  not  know  how  violent  is  the  struggle  for  religious  suprem- 
acy, and  what  an  immense  source  of  evil  is  religious  persecution. 
It  could  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  be  deemed  burdensome  and 
afHictive  among  the  various  religious  sects  in.  the  upper  counties, 
to  be  taxed  heavily — the  poor  being  taxed  as  much  as  the  rich — 
to  support  a  State  Church.  Such  a  course  was  at  war  with  their 
truest  convictions  and  interests,  and  appeared  to  them  to  be  ut- 
terly subversive  of  that  religious  toleration  and  freedom — thai 
dearly  bought  soul-liberty,  which  was  their  pride  and  inheritance. 
The  Act  of  the  Assembly  then,  passed  in  obedience  to  the  man- 

*Gov.  Suain  so  states. 

iLetter  dated.  "Brunswick  31July,  176a." 
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date  of  the  Ro^^al  Governor,  was  ill-timed,  unwise  and  da n, sterol -;; 
and  was  well  calculated  to  intensify  the  prejudices  and  anti;  a- 
thies,  and  to  excite  to  a  still  higher  degree  the  passions,  of  a  dis- 
contented and  oppressed  people.  For  the  time,  the  glorious  work  oi' 
the  pa»t  was  undone,  and  the  Church  and  State  were  again  uni- 
ted. From  such  a  union  only  discord,  murmurings  and  resist- 
ance could  flow. 

We  come  now  to  consider  more  immediately  the  special  griev- 
ances of  the  people  of  Granville,  Orange,  Rowan,  Anson,  and 
other  counties,  where  the  Regulators  were  either  numerous  as 
earl}^  as  17G5,  or  soon  after.  The  extraordinary  extortions  of 
clerks,  sheriffs,  attornies  and  other  officers,  had  excited  a  pro-- 
found  and  wide-spread  feeling  of  oppression  and  resistance  in  a 
large  section  of  the  Province. 

AN    OLD    GRANVILLE    DOCUMENT. 

A  few  months  after  Gov.  Tryon  had  entered  upon  his  term  of 
office,  a  document  was  circulated  that  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked. It  is  dated,  "Nutbush,  Granville  county,  the  16th  of 
June,  Anno  Dom,  1705."  It  is  tlie  oldest  extant  document  bear- 
ing upon  those  tiiues,  of  Regulation  origin.  Granville  county 
led  all  other  counties,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  Halifax,  in 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Governors  Dobbs  and  Tryon 
upon  their  rights,  and  to  their  extortionate  and  unscrupulous 
agents  and  officers.  In  1770,  Herman  Husband,*  of  whom  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  published  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  pamphlet  or  book,  entitled — 

"An  Impartial  Revelation  of  the  First  Rise  and  Cause  of  the 
Present  Difficulties  in  Public  Affairs  in  the  Province  of  North 
Carolina" — 

It  is  a  history  of  that  very  serious  and  important  movement 
among  the  people  of  the  Northern  counties  known  as  the  Regu- 
lators, from  1704  to  1770,  and  written  by  one  who  was  cognizant 
of  what  he  describes.  In  his  book,t  Husband  makes  this  state- 
ment. He  says :  "In  Orange  County  the  first  disturbance  is 
generally  ascribed  to    have  arisen  ;    but  Granville  and  Halifax 


-   _  i\ 

*It  is  often  incorrectly  written  Husbands.  i  • 

f Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks  owned  a  copy.     There  are  one  or  two  otlier  copies  extant 
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Counties  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  same  quarrel  many  years 
before  Orange.'^ 

He  sa^'s  further,  that  '"'Granville  county  had  been  at  war,  as  it 
were,  some  years  hefejre  the  disturbance  in  Orange."*  We  have 
seen  how  in  1759  the  Halifax  people  dealt  with  the  corrupt  Cor- 
bin.  As  the  very  rare  production  written  in  the  Nutbush  section 
of  Granville — a  section  remarkable  at  a  later  time  for  the  intelli- 
gence, wealth  and  refinement  of  its  people,  and  for  its  rich  and 
productive  lands — throws  important  light  upon  the  remote  times, 
we  quote  several  very  pregnant  and  suggestive  passages.  We 
wish  our  readers  to  understand  why  it  was  there  was  so  much 
complaint  in  that  section  of  the  Province. 

The  title  page  of  the  ancient  document  is  mutilated,  but  as  far 
as  Husband  could  decipher  it,  it  read  nearly  as  follows : 

'•A  Serious  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Granville 
County,  containing  an  account  of  our  deplorable  situation  we 
suffer  ;*=*=*  and  some  necessary  hints  with  respect  to  a  re- 
formation. 

'Save  my  country,  Heaven,  shall  be  my  last.' 

— Pope.'' 

The  writer,  evidently  a  strong  but  illiterate  person,  first  treats 
of  the  nature  of  law  in  general,  next  praises  the  Constitution  of 
the  Prov'nce,  and  tLen  says: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  our  form  or  mode,  of  government, 
nor  yet  the  body  of  our  laws  that  we  are  quarrelling  vrith  ;  but 
with  the  malpractices  rjf  the  officers  of  our  County  Court,  and  tJ/e  abuses 
that  we  suffer  by  those  that  are  empowered  to  manage  our  public  af- 
fairs :  This  is  the  grievance,  gentlemen,  that  demands  our  se- 
rious attention."  He  next  refers  to  "the  notorious  and  i)itoIerable 
abuses  that  h  is  crept  into  the  practice  of  the  law  in  this  county, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  in  other  counties  also."  He  next  specifies 
some  of  "the  notorious  and  intolerable  abuses"  that  have  become 
so  afflictive.  e  then  shows  that  the  law  provides  thai  fffeen 

shillings  should  be  a  lawyer's  fee  in  the  County  Court,  but  they 
"exact  ^/<Y/'^^  for  every  cause:  and  three — four — and  i\vG  pounds 
for  every  cause  attended  with  the  least  difficulty,  and  laugh  at  us 
for  our  stupidity  and  tame  submission,  &c."  He  then  gives  an 
instance  that  we  mav  well  believe  is  no  imaginary  one,  but  like 


^Wheeler,  v.  2,  p.  301. 
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those  of  frenuent  occurrence :  A  poor  man  has  given  his  bond 
for  five  pounds,  and  is  thrown  into  court  by  his  creditor.  "The 
Clerk  of  the  court  has  to  enter  it  on  the  docket  and  issue  execu- 
tion, the  work  of  one  long  minute,  for  which  the  poor  man  has 
to  pay  him  the  trifling  sum  of  forty-one  shillings  and  five  pence,"' 
(equal  to  §10  of  our  currency.)  That  is  to  sa}',  a  man  is  sued  on 
§24.25,  and  the  clerk's  fees  are  §10,  the  lawyer's  fees  not  consid- 
ered. But  how  does  the  debtor  pay  the  clerk?  The  writer  con- 
tinues :  "The  clerk,  in  consideration  lie  is  a  poor  man,  takes  it 
out  in  work,  at  eujldeen  pence  a  day,'^  or  36  cents  in  our  currency. 
The  poor  man  works  some  more  than  tweniy-sevcn  days  to  pay  for 
this  one  minutes  writing^  Compared  with  this  tlie  burdens  of  the 
Stamp  Act  were  as  light  as  air.  He  continues  :  "AYell,  the  poor 
man  reflects  thus  :  At  this  rate  when  shall  I  get  to  labor  for  my 
family?  I  have  a  wife  and  parcel  of  small  children  suffering  at 
home,  and  here  I  have  lost  a  whole  month,  and  I  don't  know  for  \ 

what ;  for  my  merchant  is  as  far  from   being  paid  yet  as  ever.  \ 

However,  I  will  go  home  now,  and  try  and  do  what  I  can."     He  ? 

has  worked  one  month  to  pay  the  clerk  of  the  Court,  but  the  cred- 
itor is  still  to  be  paid.  He  thinks  he  is  now  free  to  labor  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  but  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  "Stay,  neigh- 
bor, you  have  not  half  done  yet,  there  is  a  lawyer's  mouth  to  stop 
yet — for  you  impowercd  him  to  confess  thai  you  owed  this  five  poundi., 
and  you  have  thirty  shillings  (about  -'^T.dO)  to  pay  him  for  that, 
or  go  and  work  nineteen  days  more."  Surely,  this  is  all !  Let  us 
see.  "Then  you  must  work  as  long  to  pay  the  sheriff  for  his 
trouble."  Here  is  a  creditor  made  to  work  sixty-five  days  at  36 
cents  a  day,  to  pay  clerk's,  sheriff's  and  lawyer's  fees  on  a  debt  of 
§24^25.  But  what  next  ?  "Then  you  may  go  home  and  see  your 
horses  and  cow  sold,  and  all  your  personal  estate,  for  one-tenth 
'part  of  its  real  value,  to  pay  off  the  merchant."  And  yet  this  is  not 
all.  "And  lastly,  if  all  your  personal  estate  will  not  do  to  raise 
the  money,  wliicli  is  not  to  he  had, — then  yoes  your  lands  the  same 
way  to  satisfy  these  cursed  hungry  caterpillars  that  will  eat  out 
the  very  bowels  of  our  Commonwealth,  if  they  are  not  pulled 
down  from  their  nests  in  a  very  short  time." 

Now,  that  is  vigorous,  and  gives  a  fearful,  and,  Vv^e  cannot  rea- 
sonably doubt,  a  true  picture  of  the  high-handed  and  destructive 
oppressions  of  those  times.     This  pungent  writer  thus  comments  : 
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''And  what  need  I  say, /o   urr/c  a  rejorriiatloa  ?     If  these  tilings 

/•t  vlsolutcly  arcording  to  laio,  it  were  enough  to  make  ?'>•  throw  off  all 

.nf,iiiis8lon  to  saeh  tgrannieal  laws ;    for  were  such  tl'h;<:^s  tolerated, 

it  would  be  better  to  die  in  defence  of  our  privileges  liiLai  to  perish 

for  the  want  of  means  of  subsistence." 

Surely,  these  are  the  well  considered  words  of  a  freeman,  of  a 
man  of  reflection  and  courage!  What  North  Carolinian  will 
dare  say  nay  to  such  an  earnest,  patriotic  declaration  ?  But  the 
writer  continues : 

"But  as  these  practices  are  contrary  to  law,  it  is  our  duty  to 
put  a  stop  to  them  before  they  quite  ruin  our  country,  or  that  we 
hccorae  leilling  slaves  to  these  hnvless  ivretches,  and  hug  our  chains  of 
bondage,  and  remain  contented  under  these  accumulated  calam- 
ities." These  are  noble  Sf^ntiments.  They  liave  the  genuine 
ring  of  devotion  and  courage,  and  are  worthy  every  Vv^ay  of  the 
men  of  the  Cape  Fear  v>dio  resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  and  of  the  men 
of  Mecklenburg  who  afterwards  declared  their  Independence  of 
the  British  Crovrn.  This  bold  writer  exclaims  to  his  county- 
men  ;  "'01],  gentlemen,  I  hope  better  tlimgs  of  you.  I  believe 
there  are^but  few  of  you  but  has  felt  the  weight  of  those  iron  fists. 
And  I  hope  there  are  none  of  you  but  will  lend  a  hand /oic'anis 
bringing  about  this  necessary  ivork  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  it  about 
effectually,  we  must  proceed  with  circumspection;  not  fearful  bid 
careful''     And  then  see  how  wisely  he  counsels  them : 

"1st.  Let  us  be  careful  to  keep  8ober — nor  do  nothing  rashly,  but 
act  with  deliberation. 

"2dly.  Let  i's  do  n^'tJiing  against  the  known  eMab'ished  htws  of  our 
lancl,  that  ut  ai>^)ear  not  as  a  faction,  endeavoring  to  subvert  the 
iaws,  and  overturn  tlie  system  of  our  government:  but  let  us 
take  care  to  appear  vlud  we  really  are,  free  sui!-.f]:cTs  by  birth^ 

ENDEAVORINO  TO  RECOVER    OUR    LOST    NATIVE    RIGHTS,  rf   reducing 

the  malpractices  of  the  officers  of  our  courts  down  to  the  standard  of  our 
law"  '  ■ 

Can  it  be  truly  afHrmed  that  such  statements  are  untrust- 
worthy, and  sitch  cases,  as  that  given,  are  imaginary  ?  If  we  had 
no  other  evidence  of  great  grievances,  of  illegal  fees  and  extor- 
tionate praeLic'.'S  on  the  part  of  oflicials,  and  of  grinding,  un- 
equal and  unjust  taxation  in  the  Xorthern  counties,  that  work- 
ed ruin  and  brought  impoverishment  to  many,  vre  4iiight  pos- 
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sibly     assume    tiie    attitude    of    incredulity    with    some    littU- 
show  of  justice  ;  but  with  tlie    overwhehiiing  evidence  that  Las  f 

come    down    to  us    from  many    sources;    from    the  history  of  , 

counties  ;  from    the    records  of  courts  ;  from  the    testimony  of  ' 

eye-witnesses,  we  cannot  refuse  for  one  moment  to  believe  what 
has  been  stated  concerning  the  great  oppressions  of  the  people  in 
many  of  the  upper  counties.  We  know  it  has  been  assumed  by 
some  writers — by  Hildreth  among  others — that  the  people  of  the 
Northern  counties  were  illiterate  and  poor  beyond  the  people  of 
other  sections.  If  they  were  not  poor,  it  was  not  because  unequal 
and  offensive  burdens  did  not  make  them  so.  If  we  ma}'  judge 
of  what  they  were  by  what  they  said  and  did,  and  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  descendants,  they  were  the  equals  of  the  men  of  any 
section  in  all  those  qualities  that  enter  into  a  true  manhood  and 
constitute  a  great  people — intelligence  and  virtue,  industry  and 
frugality,  honor  and  integrity,  courage  and  j)atriotism.  AVe  know 
much  of  North  Carolina" people,  and  of  the  people  of  other  States,  i 

and  we  have  yet  to  find  a  better  population  than  belongs  to  Hal-  | 

ifax,  AVarren.  Granville,  Franklin,   Person,   Orange,  Alamance,  | 

Rockingham.  Rowan  and  Caswell.     And  yet,  this  is  tl^  section  | 

in  which  the  burdens  of  despotism  were  heaviest,  and  the  signal  f 

of  resistance  the  most  prompt  and  determined.     It  was  in  Gran-  f 

ville  county  that  the  first  alarm  was  publicly  raised  against  the 
unrighteous  oppression  of  insolent  officials — it  was  there  that  the 
first  spark  was  kindled  that  was  to  grow  and  widen  into  a  bright  ^ 

flame  of  resistance,  and  was  to  spread  gradually  until  a  dozen  I 

counties  should  be  heated  by  the  same  fire  and  illumined  by  the  | 

same  light.  What,  though  it  could  be  trulv  said  that  they  were 
poor,  had  they  no  rights  ?  What,  though  they  were  a  comparative- 
ly rude  and  unlettered  people,  had  not  their  liberties  been  assailed 
and  their  privileges  been  cloven  down  under  the  iron  mace  of  des- 
potism ?  All  through  those  uf)per  counties  brave,  resolute,  moral, 
religious,  thoughtful,  long-sufi''ering  men  were  beginning  to  take 
counsel  together  as  to  the  best  manner  of  obtaining  a  speedy  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Among  these  were  hundreds  of  devout 
Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Quakers  who  feared  God  and  rever- 
enced divine  and  human  laws. 

We  must  state  the  sequel  to  the  Nutbush  document.     Husband 
tells  us  that  the  people  of  Granville  petitioned  the  Assembly 
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. -iiinst  the  malpractices  of  the  officers,"  whereupon  exery  sub- 
-,  rilxT  to  the  petition  ivas  indicted  for  llhd  by  these  remorseless 
^o'Undrels^and  the  author  of  the  petition  was  imprisoned.  That 
was  the  way  Gov.  Tryon  and  his  hungry  liorde  redressed  griev- 
ances. Husband  adds,  that  the  people  of  Orange  learned  this  in 
17GT,  at  August  court,  after  tliey  ''had  tried  their  own  cause  at  the 
liar  again.?!  eiiortion.'' 

In  subsequent  numbers,  as  time  and  space  allow,  we  will  trace 
the  leading  events  of  the  Tryon  Administration  as  they  affected 
the  people  of  the  Northern  counties  m.ore  directly,  and  will  lay 
before  the  reader  such  facts  and  documentary  evidence,  drawn 
from  official  and  trustworthy  sources,  as  may  illustrate  the  spirit 
and  motives  of  the  people  of  Orange,  Granville,  Anson,  Alamance, 
Randolph  and  other  counties,  Our  people  need  to  be  informed 
concerning  the  pre-Revolutionary  transactions  of  our  forefathers. 

**Come  listen,  whilst  the  causes  we  relate 
That  bow'd  th.?  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate."^ 


*Bo\vlc9. 


GEX.  LAXE'S  REPORT    OF   THE    BATTLE    OW  OETTIS- 


Headquarters  Lane's  Brigade,  } 
August  13th,  1863.      / 

Major: — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  July  we  moved  from  South  Mountain,  Pennsylvania^ 
through  Cashtown,  in  the  direction  of  Gk'ttysburg,  and  formed 
line  of  battle  in  rear  of  the  left  of  Heth's  division,  about  three 
miles  from  tlie  latter  place,  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  7th,  37th,  2Sth,  18th  and  33rd  North  Carolina  reg- 
iments— the  right  of  the  7th  resting  on  the  road.  After  march- 
ing nearly  a  mile  in  line  of  battle,  we  were  ordered  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  formed  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Light  Di- 
vision. 

Here  I  ordered  the  7th  regiment  to  deploy,  as  a  stroiig  line  of 
skirmishers  some  distance  to  my  right  and  at  right  angles  to  our 
line  of  battle,  to  protect  our  flank  which  was  exposed  to  the  ene- 
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my's  cavalry.  Pettigrew's  and  Arclier's  brigades  were  in  tljo 
first  line  immediately  in  oui*  front.  We  were  soon  ordered  j'^r. 
ward  again  after  taking  this  position — the  7th  being  instructs  -) 
to  move  as  skirmishers  by  the  left  flank.  In  advancing  we  gain-  ' 
ed  ground  to  the  right,  and  on  emerging  from  the  woods  in  which 
Pettigrew's  brigade  had  been  formed,  I  found  that  m}^  line  had 
passed  Archer's,  and  that  my  entire  front  was  unmasked.  We 
then  moved  about  .  mile,  and  as  the  Ttli  regiment  had  been  de- 
tained a  short  time  Col.  Barbour  threw  out  forty  men  under 
Capt.  Hudson  to  keep  back  some  of  the  enem.y's  cavalry  whicli 
had  dismounted,  and  were  annoying  us  with  an  enfilade  fire.  Wo 
moved  across  this  open  fiehl  at  quick  time,  until  a  body  of  the 
eneriiy's  cavalry  and  a  few  infantry  opened  on  us  from  the  woods, 
subsequently  occupied  by  Pegram's  l^attalion  of  artillery,  when 
the  men  gave  a  yell  and  rushed  forward  at  a  double  quick,  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  forc-€  beating  a  hasty  .  retreat  to  Cimetery  | 

Hill.     My  right^no^v  extended  into  the  woods  referred  to,  and  my  ■ 

left  was  a  short  distance  from  the  Fairfield  road.     On  passing  be*  t 

yond  the  stone  fence,  and  into  the  [>each  orchard  near  Mc]\Iillan's 
house,  I  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Pender  not  to  advance  farther  un-  ] 

less  tliere  was  another  general  forward  movement.  As  I  could 
see  nothing  at  that  time  to  indicate  such  a  movement,  and  as  one 
of  the  enemy's  batteries  on  Cemetery  Hill  was  doing  us  some 
damage,  I  ordered  the  brigade  back  a   few  yards  that  the  left  ; 

might  take  shelter  behind  the  stone  fence.     We  remained  in  this  I 

position  that  night,  and  next  day  before  the  heavy  artillery  tiring  f 

commenced,  I  ordered  the  33rd  and  ISth  regiments  to  the  left  of  ] 

Col.  Garnett's  battalion  of  artillerv   that  thev  mioht  be   better  t 

sheltered,  and  at  the  same  time  be  out  of  the  enemy's  line  of  fire.  I 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Pender  to  take  possession  I  '' 

of  the  road  in  my  front  with  my  skirmishers,  if  possible.     Fresh  I  i 

men  were  thrown   forward,  and   the  whole  under  Maj.  0.    N^  |  i 

Brown,  of  the  37th,  executed  the  order  very  handsomelv,  drivino-  I  ! 

the  enemy's  skirniishers  and  occupying  the  road  along  our  entire  1 1: 

front.     Wfth  the  exception   of  L]:e  gallantry   displayed  by  our      '  liii 

skirmir^hers,  nothing  of  interest  occurred  in  my  command  on  the  l''j 

second.  .  li;: 

After  a  portion  of  the  army  on  our  right  (I  suppose  tliey  were  jil 

some  of  Anderson's  troops)  had  driven  the  enemy  some  distance,  f  i 
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rTonefal  Pender  rode  from  the  left  of  my  line  to  the  right  of  his 
-|ivi:?ion.  About  sunset  I  was  informed  by  Capt.  Norwood  of 
<;.-n.  Thomas' Statf,  that  Gen.  Pender  had  been  wounded,  and 
lliat  I  must  take  command  of  the  division  and  advance  if  I  saw 
n  good  opportunity  for  doing  so.  At  tliat  time  the  firing  on  the 
right  was  very  desultory,  the  heavy  fighting  having  ended. 

I  was  soon  afterwards  informed  by  Major  Whiting,  of  General 
Rodes'  Staff,  that  Gen.  Rodes  would  advance  at  dark  and  that  he 
wished  me  to  protect  his  right  fiank.  I  did  not  give  him  a  defi- 
nite answer  then  as  I  had  sent  you  to  notify  Gen.  Hill  of  Gen. 
Pender's  fall  and  to  receive  instructions.  On  being  notified  how- 
ever, by  Gen.  Ewell  that  his  whole  command  would  movpon  the 
enemy's  position  that  night,  commencing  with  Johnston's  Divi- 
sion on  the  left,  I  told  Major  \Vbiting  that  I  would  act  without 
awaiting  instructions  from  Gen.  Hill.  I  at  once  ordered  forward 
Thomas'  Brigade  and  McGowan's,  (then  commanded  by  Col.  Per- 
rin)  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  Ilamseur's  Brigade,  which  was 
the  right  of  Rodes'  first  line,  leaving  an  interval  of  one  hundred 
J)aces.  I  at  the  same  time  determined  to  support  these  two  bri- 
gades with  Scales'  and  my  own,  commanded  respectively  by  Colo- 
nels Lowrance  and  Avery,  should  there  be  any  occasion  for  it.  I 
subsequently  received  orders  from  Gen.  Hill  through  Capt.  Starke, 
corresponding  with  what  I  had  already  done.  Rodes'  right  ad- 
vanced but  a  short  distance  beyond  the  road  which  was  held  by 
my  skirmisher  \.  when  the  night  attack  was  abandoned  and  Rodes' 
front  line  occupied  the  road,  Thomias  and  Perrin  extending  the 
same  with  their  commands,  the  right  of  Thomas'  Brigade  resting 
a  short  distance  from  an  orchard  near  a  brick  dwelling  and  barn. 

Next  morning  the  skirmishing  was  very  heavy  in  front  of 
Thomas  and  Perrin,  requiring,  at  times,  whole  rtgiments  to  be  de- 
ployed to  resist  the  enemy  and  drive  them  back,  which  was  al- 
ways most  gallantly  done.  While  this  was  going  on,  I  was  or- 
dered by  Gen.  Hill,  through  Capt.  Hill,  to  move  in  person  to  the 
right  with  the  two  brigades  forming  my  second  line,  and  to  "re- 
port to  Gen.  Longstreet  as  a  support  to  Pettigrew."  Gen.  Long- 
street  ordered  me  to  form  in  rear  of  the  right  of  Heth's  Division, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Pettigrew.  Soon  after  I  had  executed  this 
order,  putting  Lowrance  on  the  right,  I  was  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Division  by  Maj.  Gen.  Trimble  who  acted  under  the 
3 
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same  orders  that  I  had  received.  Hetli's  Division  was  mueh 
1.  iiger  than  Lowrance's  Brigade  and  my  own,  which  were  its  orilv 
support,  and  there  was,  consequently,  no  second  line  in  rear  oi  l 

its  left.  .  I 

Now  in  command  of  my  own  brigade,  I  moved  forward  to  the 
support  of  Pettigrew's  right,  through  the  woods  in  which  our 
our  batteries  were  planted,  and  through  an  open  field  about  a 
mile  in  full  view  of  the  enemy's  fortified  position,  and  under  a 
murderous  artillery  and  infantry  fire.  As  soon  as  Pettigrew's 
command  gave  back,  Lowrance's  Brigade  and  my  own,  without 
even  having  halted,  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  troops,  which 
were  still  contesting  the  ground  with  the  enemy.  My  command 
never  moved  forward  more  handsomely.  The  men  reserved  their 
fire,  in  accordance  with  orders,  until   within  good  range  of  the  i 

enemy,  and  then  opened  with  telling  effect,  repeatedly  driving  | 

the  cannoniers  from  their  pieces — completely  silencing  the  guns  | 

in  our  immediate  front,  and  breaking  the  line  of  infantry  which  | 

V\^as  formed  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.     We  advanced  to  wdthin  a  | 

few  yards  of  the  stone  wall,  exposed  all  the  while  to  a  heavy  rak-  i 

ing  artillery  fire  from  the  right.     My  left  was  here  very  much  I 

exposed,  and  a  column  of  infantry  was  thrown  forward  in  that  I 

direction  which  enfiladed   my  whole  line.     This  forced  me  to  ' 

withdraw  my  brigade,  the  troops  on  my  right  having  already 
done  so.     We  fell  back  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  reformed  ' 

immediately  in  rear  of  the  artillery  as  directed  by  Gen.  Trimble-  ^ 

and  remained  there  until  the  following  morning. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  my  brigade  in  this  bloody  en- 
gagement. Both  officers  and  men  moved  forward  with  a  heroism 
unsurpassed,  giving  the  Brigade  Inspector  and  his  rear  guard 
nothing  to  do.  Our  great  loss  tells  but  too  sadly  of  the  gallant 
bearing  of  my  command — six  hundred  and  sixty  (660)  out  of  an 
effective  total  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  (1355)  including 
ambulance  corps  and  rear  guard — our  loss  on  the  1st  and  2d  be- 
ing but  slight. 

Gen.  Trimble  being  Vr^ounded,  I  was  again  thrown  in  command  ; 

of  the  division,  and  with  Lowrance's  Brigade  and  my  own,  under  i 

command  of  Col.  Avery,  m.oved  back  to  the  rear  of  Thomas  and 
Perrin  on  the  4th.     There  was  skirmishing  at  intervals  that  day,  i 

and  at  dark  we  commenced  falling  back  in  the  direction  of  Fair-  i 
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field,  Capt.  W.  T.  Nicholson  of  the  37tli  being  left  in  command 
of  the  skirmishers  from  my  brigade. 

We  formed  line  of  battle  at  Hagarstown,  Md.,  on  the  11th  and 
threw  up  breastworks  along  our  entire  front.  Next  day  the  Light 
Division  w^as  consolidated  "with  Heth's,  and  the  whole  being  put 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Ileth,  I  again  returned  to  the  com- 
mand of  my  brigade. 

On  the  13th  we  had  one  man  killed  in  the  works,  and  had  (27) 
twenty  seven  skirmishers  captured.  The  skirmishers  were  taken 
by  a  body  of  the  enemy  that  advanced  from  a  point  of  w^oods  un- 
der cover  of  stone  fences  and  an  orcliard. 

The  retreat  from  Hagarstown  the  ni^ht  of  the  13th  w^as  even 
worse  than  that  from  Gettysburg.  My  whole  command  was  so 
exhausted  that  they  all  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  they  were  halted 
about  a  mile  from  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Falling  Waters,  Just 
as  we  w^ere  ordered  to  resume  our  march,  the  troops  of  Heth's 
Division  that  occupied  the  breast  works  in  our  rear,  as  a  rear 
guard,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  I  at  once  ordered 
my  command  to  fix  bayonets,  as  our  guns  were  generally  un- 
loaded, and  moved  dowm  the  road  after  Gen.  Thomas,  but  was 
soon  halted  by  Gen.  Heth's  order,  and  subsequently  made  to  take 
position  in  line  of  battle  to  allow  those  brigades  that  were  en- 
gaged to  withdraw\  I  threw  out  a  very  strong  line  of  skirmish- 
ers along  our  whole  front  under  Lieut.  Crowellof  the  28th,  with 
instructions  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  got  close  upon  him^  and 
to  fall  back  gradually  when  he  saw  the  main  line  retiring  to- 
wards the  River.  The  18th  Regiment,  under  Col.  Barry,  was  de- 
ployed to  the  right  as  skirmishers,  and  Col.  Avery  had  supervi- 
sion of  the  right  wing  so  as  to  enable  me  to  be  apprised  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  more  readily.  As  soon  as  the  other 
brigades  withdrew,  a  large  force  moved  to  our  right,  and  as  our 
left  w^as  also  threatened,  I  lost  no  time  in  falling  back  which  was 
done  in  excellent  order. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Lieut.  Crowell  and  the  officers  and  men 
under  him,  for  the  stubbornness  with  which  they  contested  every 
inch  of  ground  against  the  enemy's  mounted  and  dismounted 
cavalry,  thereby  enabling  us  to  effect  a  crossing  without  the  Bri- 
gade's being  engaged.  Lieut.  Crowell's  command  was  the  last 
organized  body  to  cross  the  bridge. 
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Our  loss  in  bringing  up  the  rear  was  six  (G)  wounded  and 
thirty-eigbt  (38)  missing.  Our  entire  loss  in  the  ''trans- Potomac*' 
■campaign  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty  one  (731). 

Col.  Avery  of  the  33d,  who  continued  at  his  post  after  he  had 
been  bruised  by  a  shell,  refrains  from  making  special  allusion  to 
.any  one  of  his  command,  as  they  all  gallanth^  discharged  their 
duties. 

Col  Barbour  of  the  oSth  refers  to  his  heavy  loss  as  sufficient 
•evidence  of  the  gallantry  of  his  command.  The  loss  of  such  offi- 
cers as  Lieutenants  Doherty,  Koyster,  Jno.  P.  Elms,  and  W.  N. 
.Michle,  who  nobly  discharged  their  duties,  will  be  seriously  felt. 

Col.  Barry,  of  the  18th  is  proud  of  his  command,  which  acted 
^throughout  the  campaign  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  him  and 
creditable  to  themselves.  | 

Col.  Lowe  of  thev>Sth,  was  wounded  and  had  to  leave,  but  Lt. 
Col.  Speer  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  biave;[-y  of  his  officers  and 
loen  during  the  whole  of  that  desperate  and  hard  fought  battle.  | 

He  alludes  to  Adjutant  R.  S.  Folger,  as  having  acted  with  great  -; 

gallantry  throughout  the  engagements,  and  also  to  Captains  Line- 
barger,  Morrow,  Randle  and  Smith,  and  Lieut.  Thompson,  who 
were  wounded  while  gallantly  leading  their  companies  to  the  ; 

charge.  i 

Capt.  Turner,  commanding  the  7th,  w^as  wounded  in  front  of.  ^ 

his  command,  while  gallantly  leading  it  forward,  and  was  left  on  / 

"the  field.     Capt.   Harris   then   assumed   command,  and   is   well  1 

pleased  with  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  old  7th,  which  was  snr-  | 

passed  by  none.  J 

My  Aid,  Lieut.  Oscar  Lane,  and  my  two  couriers,  Geo.  E.  Bar- 
ringer  and  A.  R.  Joyce,  privates  from  the  28th,  were  very  effi-  | 
cient,  both  on  the  march  and  in  action,  and  again  bore  themselves  | 
well  under  fire.                                   Respectfully, 

James  H.  Lane, 
-Maj.  Jos.  A.  Engelhard,  Brig.  Gen'l. 

A.  A.  Gen^l  Pender's  Light  Division. 
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GEN.  GEO.  BLRG^VYX  ANDERSOX. 

BY    MAJOR   S EATON    GALES. 


An  unsullied  honor,  a  record  that  shall  be  immortal,  and  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  her  martyred  sons, 
are  much  that  are  left  to  the  South  from  the  wreck  of  the  great 
civil  war.  That  honor,  no  prejudice  or  malignity  can  success- 
fully assail  or  ever  tarnish.  That  record  of  heroism  and  devo- 
tion shall  grow  in  lustre  as  the  years  advance,  and  be  the  theme 
of  song  and  story  in  ages  yet  to  come.  And  that  love  and  ven- 
eration for  the  noble  dead  vcill  live  and  intensify  until  the  pre- 
sent generation  sleeps  in  dost ;  and  then  our  children  and  our 
children's  children 

* 'Shall  reL'icc  their  names,  and  in  fond  memories 
Preserve  and  still  keep  fresh,  like  flowers  in  water. 
Their  glorious  deeds  r 

Lavish  as  have  been  her  offerings,  North  Carolina  has  rarely 
made  a  richer  contribution  to  fame  and  history,  than  when  Geo. 
Burgwyn  Anderson  left  them  tlie  legacy  of  his  bright  young  name 
and  example.  It  shall  be  tlie  object  of  this  imperfect  sketch  to 
tell  his  services  and  commemorate  a  life  that  was  as  admirable 
while  it  lasted,  as  it  was  glorious  in  its  conclusion. 

George  Burgwyn  Anderson  was  born  in  Orange  county,  within 
one  mile  of  Hillsboro',  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1831.  His  fa- 
ther was  William  E.  Anderson,  a  brother  of  Chief  Justice  Walker 
Anderson,  of  Florida,  and  best  known  as  the  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent Cashier  for  many  years,  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  State,  at 
Wilmington.  His  mother,  Eliza,  was  the  daughter  of  George 
Burgwyn,  of  the  "Hermitage,"  in  New  Hanover, — the  head  of  a 
family  graced  by  ail  the  qualities  which  adorn  societ3\  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  from  that  best  of  all  instructors, 
— the  mother, — and  was  subsequenth'  a  pupil  of  William  Bing- 
ham, and  at  the  Caldwell  Institute,  in  Hillsboro.  As  a  boy,  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  his  intellect,  his  amiable 
and  cheerful  disposition,  manly  deportment  and  studious  habits, 
—the  same  qualities  which,  in  after  life,  characterized  him  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree.  He  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1847, — -joining  the  Sophomore  .class  of  that 
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year.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  institution,  he  share! 
the  first  honors  of  his  class  with  John  Hill,  a  young  man  of  lii-h 
promise  who  died  early,  Wm.  H.  Johnson,  of  Tarhoro/after\vai<]< 
a  Tutor  at  Chapel  Hill  and  now  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  Iverr,  at  present  Geologist  of  the  State.  The  distin- 
guished President  of  the  University  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the 
most  punctual  members  of  his  class,  as  gentlemanly  in  deport- 
ment, most  exemplary  in  morals,  and  in  every  respect,  the  fitting 
compeer  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  only  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  refer,  thus  briefly,  to  his  youthful  antecedents.  Many 
facts  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  exhibiting  the  germ  of 
that  character  wdiich,  in  maturer  years,  made  him  the  object  of 
such  high  hopes  and  tender  regard  ;  but  the  great  events  in 
which,  as  a  man,  he  played  so  illustrious  a  part,  obscure  the  tri-  i 

vial  but  pleasing  incidents  of  his  boyhood.  \ 

Through  the  kind  aoencv  of  the  Hon.  A.  \y.  Yenable,  he  ob-  | 

tained  the  appointment  of  a  Cadetship  to  West  Point,  and  entered  ; 

the  Military  Academy  in  1S48,  a  member  of  a  class  numbering 
ninety-four  young  men,  and  which  graduated  forty-one  members. 
As  soon  as  his  studies  commenced,  in  September  of  the  first  year's 
course,  it  became  apparent  (to  use  the  language  of  General  Stan- 
ley, U.  S.  A„  who  was  his  contemporary)  that  "young  Anderson 
was  not  only  one  of  the  brightest  intellects,  but  the  very  superior  ; 

mind  of  his  class."     In  the  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Engineer-  I 

ing,  he  was  particularly  ready,  and  subjects  or  problems  that  or-  | 

dinary  minds  agonized   over  for   hours,  he   comprehended  and  | 

mastered  with  a  single  reading.     But  he  was  too  fond  of  reading  | 

and  genial  companions  to  confine  himself  to  the  dry  studies  of  I 

the  Academy  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  graduated  only  ninth  in  j 

bis  class, — a  high  standing  of  itself,  but  nothing  to  what  he  might  | 

heave  accomplished,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  first  I. 

examination,  in  January  after  his  admission,   he  stood  second.  | 

The  library  was  his  favorite  resort,  and  among  the  haunts  of  his-  j 

tory,  philosophy,  and  general  literature,  he  strolled  and  culled  I 

their  choicest  fruits.  | 

In  1850  the  strife  in  Congress  between  the  North  and  South.  I 

growing  out  of  the  Compromise  agitation  of  that  period,  invaded  | 

the  precincts  of  the  Academy,  and  controversy  was  as  excited  and  | 

blood  as  hot  there  as  in  the  National  Legislature.     While  young  I 
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Anderson  was  earnest  and  decided  in  the  vindication  of  the  im- 
periled rights  of  his  section,  and  devoted,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
■of  his  generous  nature,  to  the  sunny  land  of  his  nativity,  his  dis- 
cussions were  always  marked  with  courtesy.  In  one  of  these  dis- 
cussions, as  described  by  General  Stanley,  it  was  remarked  by  a 
participant:  "Well,  if  war  nvist  follow,  I  hope  that  my  day  may 
hav-e' passed,  that  I  may  not  live  to  see  it."  "No,"  said  Anderson, 
"deeply  as  I  too  would  deplore  it,  if  it  must  eome,  I  would  feel  it 
wrong  that  I  should  put  off,  for  a  succeeding  generation,  a  misery 
that  I  am  more  entitled  to  bear,"  Those  who  were  most  inti- 
mately acc^uainted  with  George  B.  Anderson  know  that  if  there 
was  any  one  trait,  next  to  his  scrupulous  conscientiousness  and 
■exalted  sense  of  personal  honor  that  distinguished  him  and  made 
him  the  nature's  nobleman  he  \vas,  it  was  his  utter  abnegation  of 
self     And  what  a  superb  illustration  of  it  was  here  ! 

In  1852  the  class  graduated,  and  Anderson's  standing  entitling 
him  to  the  choice  of  the  arm  of  service  he  should  enter,  he  selected 
that  of  the  Dragoons.  After  spending  six  months  at  the  Cavalry 
School,  at  Carlisle,  he  was  detailed  by  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  as  an  assistant  to  Lieut.  Parke,  of  the  En- 
gineers, ordered  to  survey  for  a  practical  railroad  route  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  scientilic  duty  he  spent  most  of  the  summer,  fall 
and  winter  of  1853.  We  next  find  Lieut.  Anderson  joining  his 
regiment,  the  2nd  Dragoons,  at  Fort  Chadburne,  Texas.  Among 
the  officers  more  or  less  connected  with  this  extreme  and  desolate 
frontier  post,  during  the  year  of  his  stay,  may  be  mentioned  W. 
J.  Hardee,  R.  H.  Anderson,  Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  Geo.  H. 
Stuart  and  H.  H.  Sibley,  afterwards  Confederate  Generals,  and 
Pleasanton  and  Stanley,  subseciuently  general  officers  in  the  Fed- 
eral army.  In  the  fall  of  1855  the  regiment  marched  across  the 
plains  from  Texas  to  Fort  Piley,  Kansas,  when  Anderson,  then 
1st  Lieutenant,  commanded  his  company  in  the  absence  of  Capt. 
Patrick  Calhoun,  then  in  his  last  illness.  The  winter  of  1855-50 
was  spent  at  Fort  Riley,  and  in  the  spring  ol  the  latter  year  the  Kan- 
sas trouble  commenced.  From  that  time  until  the  middle  of  the 
summer  of  1S57,  the  troops  in  the  country  were  incessantly  engaged 
either  in  the  arrest  of  predatory  parties  headed  by  such  marauders 
as  Jim  Lane  and  Ossawatomie  Brown,  or  in  interposing  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  some  exposed  village  by  a  Missouri  mob. 


r  I 
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Here  Lieut.  Anderson  had  for  a  commander  Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner. 
and  served  in  the  same  command  with  the  since  illustrious  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.  In  1S57  the  Utah  expedition  was  undertaken,  the 
2nd  Dragoons  was  one  of  the  regiments  detailed  for  the  duty,  and 
Lieut.  Anderson  was  appointed  its  Adjutant.  In  the  autumn  of 
1859,  passing  over  immediate  events,  he  left  Utah  for  Kentucky. 

On  the  Sth  of  November,  of  that  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mildred  Ewing,  of  Louisville.  The  following  Spring,  he  received 
the  recruiting  detail  and  was  stationed  in  Louisville  until  April, 
1861,  when  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States  Ar- 
my and  hastened  to  North  Carolina  to  link  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  his  State.  He  ivas  the  first  officer  of  the  old  army,  then  in 
se^rvice,  ivho  proffered  his  s^vord  and  his  life  to  North  Carolina.  True 
to  the  patriotic  and  filial  instincts  of  his  great  heart,  he  rushed 
to  the  defence  of  the  dear  land  of  his  nativity  and  his  affections. 
In  that  defence  he  died — nobly  died,  in  the  prime  vigor  of  man- 
hood, in  the  full  flush  -f  promise,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
endearing  heart  treasures  that  make  life  lovely  and  attractive — 
gloriously  died,  for  a  cause  in  one  sense  now  lost,  but  none  the 
less  right  and  holy,  because  so  lost,  and  in  the  justice  of  which  he 
believed  as  fully  as  he  did  in  the  existence  of  that  truth  which  he 
idolized. 

Arriving  in  Raleigh,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Ellis, 
as  Colonel  of  the  4th  Eegiment,  North  Carolina  State  Troops,  on 
the  18th  day  of  May.  This  regiment,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
formed  in  the  State,  was  composed  of  the  choicest  material,  and 
included  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  best  representatives  of  North 
Carolina.  John  A.  Young,  of  Charlotte,  well  known  throughout 
the  State  as  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  and  as  a  leading  pub- 
lic man  in  his  section,  was  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Bryan  Grimes^ 
of  Pitt,  who  subsequently  won  a  merited  promotion  to  a  Major 
Generalcy,  was  its  Major.  Among  its  line  officers  were  men  who 
had  represented  the  people  in  many  positions  of  trust  and  prom- 
inence. Colonel  Anderson  proceeded  at  once,  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  to  reduce  the  raw  and  incongruous  elements  of  his 
command  to  system,  and,  although  applying  to  it  the  rigid  regi- 
men of  the  regular  army,  he  combined  with  discipline  and  deci- 
sion so  much  of  affability  and  kindness  as  to  reconcile  the  impa- 
tient materiel  to  his  rule,  and  to  win  the  hearts  of  his  regiment. 
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Ilis  men  loved  him  from  the  start,  and  their  affection  grew  ahnost 
to  idohUry  as  they,  in  the  course  of  time,  experienced  his  tender 
regard  for  their  comfort,  his  just  and  impartial  administration, 
and  the  judgment,  prudence  and  caution,  which  he  united  Tvith 
the  gallantry  of  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire.  And  he,  in  turn, 
was  proud  of  his  regiment;  and  well  he  might  have  been,  for  a 
braver  band  of  heroes  never  faced  a  foe  or  marched  under  martial 
banners. 

The  regiment,  after  being  fully  organized  at  Garysburg,  was 
ordered  to  Manassas,  which  it  reached  a  few  days  after  the  battle 
of  the  21st  of  July.  A  short  time  after  its  arrival  Colonel  Ander- 
son was  appointed  Commandant  of  the  post,  and,  under  his  skil- 
ful superintendence,  many  of  the  fortifications  around  Manassas 
were  completed.  Even  at  this  early  day  he  was  strongly  recom- 
mended for  a  Brifiadiei  Generalcv  bv  Generals  Beaureirard  and 
Johnston,  who  were  impressed  with  his  eminent  capacity;  but 
the  Government  failed,  at  that  time,  to  recognize  his  claims.  He 
remained  in  command  at  Manassas  until  the  evacuation  of  that 
post  in  March,  1862.  At  Clark's  Mountain  on  the  Rapidan,  en 
route  for  the  Peninsula,  General  Featherston,  of  Mississippi,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  brigade, — Greneral  Johnston  and 
General  D.  H.  Hill,  commanding  the  division,  expressing  sur- 
prise and  regret  at  his  supe"sedure. 

The  com^mand  reported  for  duty  to  General  Rains,  at  York- 
town,  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  was  assigned  to  the  left  of  General 
Magrudor's  line  of  defence.  Although  present  and  slightly  en- 
gaged at  Williamsburg,  on  the  oth  of  May,  the  4th  Regiment  did 
not  receive  its  real  baj)tism  of  fire  until  the  great  battle  of  Seven 
Pines  on  the  31st.  Here  Colonel  Anderson,  in  the  absence  of 
General  Featherston,  commanded  the  brigade,  which  consisted  of 
the  49th  Virginia,  Colonel  (ex-Gov.)  Smith,  the  27th  and  28th 
Georgia,  and  the  4th  North  Carolina.  The  latter  carried  into 
action  520  listed  men  and  had  86  killled  and  376  wounded  !  Of 
27  officers  for  duty,  24  were  either  killed  or  wounded  !  Xo  com- 
nient  is  needed  to  point  the  moral  of  such  an  exhibit.  Nor  is  it 
our  purpose  to  give  any  further  details  of  this  desperate  engage- 
ment, with  its  many  tragic  and  thrilling  incidents.  When  its 
history  is  fully  written,  the  fact  will  be  recognized  that  few,  if  any, 
battles  of  the  war  were  fought  with  more  conspicuous  valor,  with 
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finer  exhibitions  of  individual  intrepidity  or  more  splendid  in*  r 

stances  of  aggregated  daring.     Col.  Anderson  behaved  througli- 
X)ut  with  such  distinguished  gallantry  and  skill  as  to  elicit  tho 
highest  encomiums  from  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and  to  draw  from    , 
the  Government   a   prompt  commission  as  Brigadier  General, 
which  was  issued  to  him  on  the  9th  day  of  June. 

The  brigade  assigned  him  was  composed  of  the  2nd,  4th,  14tli 
and  20th  regiments  of  N.  C.  Troops — all  of  v/hich,  under  their 
then  and  subsequent  commanders,  earned  an  immortality  of  re- 
nown, t 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  series  of  battles  around  Richmond  ! 

began,  in  aU  of  which  the  brigade  participated,  and  in  the  con- 
cluding one  of  which  (Malvern  Hill)  General  Anderson  received  ^ 
a  wound  in  the  hand,  while  leading  his  brave  boys  through  a             I 
terrific  storm  of  shot  and  shell.                                                                        k 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  joined  General  Anderson  as  xldjutant  f 

General  of  his  brigade  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1SG2,  while  it  \ 

was  in  bivouac  on  the  Rapidan — the  army,  after  some  six  weeks'  '< 

repose  from  the  giant  struggles  of  the  "seven  days,"  being  en- 
route  for  the  first  ^laryland  invasion.     It  was  not  the  fortune  of  i 
General  Hill's  division  to  have  an  active  part  in  any  of  the  en-  ; 
gagements  of  this  remarkable  campaign,  until  that  of  the  14th  of 
September,  at  the  South  ^^lountain  Gap,  near  Boonsboro,  in  Mary- 
land, of  which  it  may  with  safety  be  observed  that,  in   its  conse- 
quences, in  the  accomplishment  of  pre-determined  objects,  and              i 
in  the  skilful  disposition  of  small  numbers  to  oppose  overwhelm-              I 
ing  odds,  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  war.     The  division,  un-              I 
aided  until  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  held  in  check  the  ad-  | 
vance  of  the  greater  portion  of  McClellan's  vast  army,  endeavor-  | 
ing,  with  battering-ram  impetus,  to  force  its  way  through  the  | 
narrow  gap,  and  thereby  afforded  time  for  the  concentration  of              | 
our  various  corps,  dispersed  in  stritegic  directions,  in  season  for              | 
the  bloody  issue   at  Sharpsburg.     In   this   engagement  (South              | 
Mountain)  General  Anderson  behaved  with  his  characteristic  in- 
trepidity, and  additional  evidence  was  furnished  this  day  that 
none  of  his  brigade  commanders  more  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  division  commander  than  the  youthful  and  recent  Brigadier. 
This  is  exalted  praise,  when  it  is  remembered  that  lie  was  asso- 
ciated with  such  men  as  Garland  and  Rodes.     We  need  not  tell 
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who  fhcij  were.  Garland  (between  whom  and  General  Anderson, 
bv  the  way,  there  existed  an  earnest  friendship  and  admiration) 
fell  early  in  this  action.  An  accomplished  gentleman,  the  very 
soul  of  chivalry,  and  one  of  the  first  civilian  officers  in  the  service, 
he  would  have  won  high  distinction  had  he  lived.  Kodes,  who 
ultimately  succeeded  General  Hill  in  the  command  of  the  divis- 
son,  was  slain  at  Winchester,  on  the  19th  of  September,  18G4. 
His  loss  was  one  of  those  terrible  disasters  which  foreshadowed 
the  final  and  approaching  catastrophe. 

We  may  not  essay  to  describe  the  unequal  field  of  Sharpsburg. 
It  has  been  claimed  as  a  victory  of  the  Federal  arms.  History 
will  not  so  write  it,  with  all  the  facts  and  sequences  impartially 
arrayed.  At  daylight  on  Wednesday,  September  17th,  General 
D.  H.  Hill's  division  occupies  the  centre  of  the  line  drawn  up  to 
receive  the  brunt  of  battle.  Soon,  desperate  and  heavy  from  the 
left  roll  the  boom  of  artillery  and  the  rattle  of  small  arms.  A  re- 
treating mass  of  men  sweeps  over  the  hills  in  that  direction, 
where  the  enemy  has  attacked  with  tremendous  force.  General 
HilFs  division  is  ordered  to  change  front  to  left,  and,  marching 
through  a  growing  field  of  corn,  it  takes  position  in  a  long  lane, 
Ripley  on  the  extreme  left,  then  Garland's  brigade  (commanded 
by  Colonel  D.  K.  McRae),  next  Rodes,  and  Anderson  on  the  right. 
But  few  moments  elapsed  ere  this  small  division,  weakened  by 
its  losses  at  South  Mountain,  was  furiously  assailed  by  a  force 
immeasurably  its  superior.  It  seemed  madness  to  stand,  but,  true 
to  its  glorious  prestige,  it  calmly  awaited  the  shock.  This  was 
about  8  o'clock.  And  then  the  air  shook  with  the  din  of  arms — 
of  musket  and  of  cannon — and  high  above  the  clash  and  roar 
rung  the  angry  "shouting  of  the  Captains,"  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  groans  of  dying  men.  General  Anderson  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  on  slightly  rising  ground,  immediately 
in  rear  of  his  command.  While  thus  exposed,  and  displaying 
the  most  splendid  courage,  animating  his  men  by  his  example, 
and  directing  them  by  his  cool  and  collected  orders,  he  was  struck 
in  the  foot,  near  the  ankle  joint,  by  a  minnie  ball,  and  fell.  He 
was  at  once  carried,  with  difficulty  and  danger,  to  an  improvised 
hospital  in  the  rear,  and  the  wound  examined  and  pronounced 
severe  but  not  serious.  No  one  dreamed  that  one  of  the  truest 
and  bravest  men  that  ever  lived  had  i\\Q  wound  of  death  upon  him. 
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He  was  subsequently  conveyed  across  the  Potomac  to  Shep- 
herdstown,  and  received  every  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  es-  i 

timable  ladies  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Boteler,  until  Friday  morning,  ' 

when  the  falling  back  of  the  army  necessitated  his  further  re- ' 
moval.  Friends  counseled  his  remaining,  but  he  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  falling  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  heart  yearned 
for  the  ministrations  of  his  devoled  and  lovely  wife,  and  the  little 
endearments  of  his  infant  boy.  By  slow  stages,  in  company  with 
his  brother  and  aid-de-camp,  Lieut.  Robert  Walker  Anderson, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  same  battle,  and  wlio  was  afterwards 
killed  in  the  Wilderness,  on  the  oth  of  May,  1SG4,  (and  a  noble 
type  of  the  Christian  gentleman  he  was,)  he  was  carried  In  a 
wagon  up  the  Valley  to  Staunton,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Raleigh,  * 

which  place  he  reached  about  the  26th  of  the  month,  xlt  the 
residence  of  his  brother,  William  E.  Anderson,  Esq.,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  every  kindness  that  a  sympathizing  community  could  | 

bestow,  and  of  the  best  surgical  attention.     We  may  not  invade  I 

the  precincts  of  that  home  and  speak  of  the  tender  love  that,  '■ 

angel  like,  hovered  around  his  couch.  After  a  fortnight  of  in- 
tense suffering,  mortification  Laving  taken  place,  amputation  was  . 
deemed  necessary  as  the  last  hope  of  saving  his  valuable  life. 
The  operation  was  skilfully  performed,  but  he  sank  under  it  and 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  IGth  day  of  October,  and  surrendered 
his  pure  and  noble  spirit  to  God.  ^' 

One  of  the  largest  public  meetings  ever  held  in  Ra'leigh  testified  I 

the  sorrow  of  the  citizens  at  the  great  public  loss,  and  their  sym-  | 

path}^  with  that  agonized  family.  And  when  the  intelligence  of 
his  death  reached  the  army,  brave  men  mourned  and  wept.    Death  i 

was,  and  had  been,  all  around  them,  and  they  had  become  used,  * 

and  perhaps  callous,  to  its  contemplation  ;  but  the  loss  of  their  I 

leader  and  their  friend  moved  them  to  new  and  expressive  emo-  f 

tion. 

He  was  buried  in  the  city  cemetery.     The  funeral  was  one  of 
the  most  imposing  ever  witnessed   in   Raleigh.     The  old  flag,  |  n 

which  vraved  above  him  at  Seven  Pines,  riddled  with  bullets,  was  .   |  v. 

borne  on  its  shattered  staff  in  the  cortege,  and,  attached   to  the  1 1 

saddle  on  the  horse,  which  was  led  by  his  body  servant,  was  the  | ; 

sword  which  he  wore  when  he  received  the  fatal  w^ound.     This  1 1 

sword  was  once  the  property  of  his  gallant  uncle,  Capt.  J.  H.  K.  -  ^ 
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fVjj-^ru'yn,  and  Was  on  Jlis  person  when  he  fell  bravely  figliting  at 
tiic  battle  of  Paebla  de  Taos,  in  Mexico. 

What  is  left  to  be  said  may  be  comprehended  in  few  words. 
S>u:h  a  life  needs  no  formal  eulogy. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  traits  of  General  Anderson's  charac- 
ter were  his  sincerity,  his  conscientiousness  and  his  earnest  devo- 
tion to  truth.  These  might,  if  qualities  so  noble  ever  could  be  so 
vk-emed,  have  been  considered,  by  some,  as  almost  quixotic  in  the 
(xtent  to  which  he  carried  them.  He  would  have  died,  if  possi- 
ble, a  thousand  times  before  he  v/ould  have  swerved  an  inch  from 
the  straitest  paths  of  rectitude  and  honor.  With  a  spirit  as  gen- 
tle and  confiding  as  a  child's,  he  had  all  the  nerv^  and  decision 
of  the  best  type  of  a  man.  Modesty  herself  was  not  more  unas- 
suming than  he.  Who  that  ever  knew  him  can  forget  his  smile, 
when  pleasant  and  genial  emotions  were  excited  ?  It  was  like  a 
sun-beam  lighting  up  his  handsome  face,  and  winning  the  pre- 
possessions of  all  who  approached  him  by  irresistible  magic. 
Such  a  smile  could  only  have  been  born  of  a  heart  in  which  the 
purest  thoughts  had  their  home.  And  it  was,  if  we  may  so  speak 
an  index  to  his  whole  inner  nature. 

Had  he  been  spared,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction.  But  a  death  in  the  defence  of  home  and 
country  is  ecjual  to  a  life-time  of  glory,  and  when  North  Carolina 
makes  up  her  roll  of  honor — as  she  must  and  will  do  when  calmer 
times  supervene — full  justice  will  be  done  to  his  memory.  Sur- 
veying, in  mournful  and  grateful  retrospect,  the  long  catalogue 
of  dead  heroes  who  have  illustrated  her  name  and  history,  she 
will  dwell  with  peculiar  pride  upon  the  life  and  services  of 
Geokge  Bl'PvGwyn  Anderson. 
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EVfDEXC'ES   OF  THE  MECKI^E^^'ISrilG  ll>ECI.ARATlO\. 


BY   JOHNSTONE   JONES. 


{Continued.) 

III.  The  next  witness  is  Francis  Cummins.  He  was  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  of  high  standing;  was  a  resident  of  Mecklen- 
burg in  1775  ;  after  the  Revolution  he  assumed  a  pastoral  charge 
in  Greene  county,  Georgia ;  while  residing  there  he  was  written 
toby  f on.  Nathaniel  Macon,  then  United  States  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  responded 
in  a  letter  dated  "Lexington,  Ga.,  November  10,  1819."  In  this 
letter  he  states  that  "at  length,  in  the  same  year,  1775,  I  think, 
at  least  positively  before  July  -ith,  177G,  the  males  generally  of  that 
county  met  on  a  certain  day  in  Charlotte,  and  from  the  head  of 
the  Court  House  stairs  proclcdmed  independence  on  English  goixTn- 
metU,  by  their  herald,  Col.  Thomas  Polk.  I  was  present,  and  saw 
and  heard  it,  and  as  a  young  man,  and  then  a  student  in  Queen's 
Museum,  was  an  agent  in  these  things."  The  assertion  that  he 
was  in  Charlotte  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration,  is  corroborated  by 
Capt.  James  Jack,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  December  7th,  1819,  says  : 
"I  would  further  observe,  that  the  Rev.  Francis  Cummins,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  *  *  *  ^as  a  student  in  the  town  of 
Charlotte  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and  is  as 
well,  or  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  at  that 
time  than  any  man  now  living."  Examining  the  letter  of  Cum- 
mins very  closely  we  discovered  that  each  prominent  fact  men- 
tioned by  him  is  confirmed  by  history.  What  right  then  have 
we  to  reject  his  statement  concerning  the  fact  in  dispute  ?  Could 
he  have  been  mistaken  ?  Plis  letter  shows  that  he  remembered 
very  clearly  what  took  place  in  North  Carolina  in  1770  and  1771, 
and  why  may  he  not  have  recollected  as  distinctly  that  which 
occurred  in  1775,  four  and  five  years  later  ?  The  assurnption  of 
fabrication  must  be  wholly  rejected.  Eminent  in  his  church  for 
piety,  integrity  and  learning.  Rev.  Francis  Cummins'  testimony 
merits  the  highest  consideration. 

IV.  The  famous  Captain  James  Jack  is  our  fourth  witness.  He 
fully  corroborates  all  that  has  been  said  by  Col.  Polk,  Mrs.  Smart, 
and  Rev.  Francis  Cummins,  as  to  the  point  under  discussion. 
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Jiimes  Jack  T^'as  a  resident  of  Charlotte  in  1773.  The  records  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Mecklenburg  county  for  the  Revolutionary 
period  of  its  history  show  that  he  was  an  owner  of  real  estate  in 
the  town ;  that  he  served  one  or  more  times  as  a  juror  ;  and  that 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  commissioned  as  Captain 
of  Militia.  Collateral  descendants  of  his  are  now  living.  Well. 
Col. 'William  Polk;  in  ISIO,  obtained  from  Jack  a  certificate  in 
which  he,  in  substance,  affirms  not  only  that  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence was  made  as  alleged,  but  that  he  himself,  by  solicita- 
tion, became  the  bearer  of  the  proceedings  to  Congress.  He  then 
states  positively,  ''I  then  proceeded  on  to  Philadelphia,  and  de- 
livered the  Mcddenhnrg  Declaration  of  Independence  of  May,  1775,  to 
Richard  Caswell  and  William  Hooper,  the  delegates  to  Congress 
from  the  State  of  North  Caiolina." 

James  Jack  was  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  when  he  made  this 
statement.  Some  vrould  underrate  his  testimony  on  this  account. 
We  do  not,  because  he  was  forty-four  years  of  age  at  the,  time  of 
the  transaction  he  describes  ;  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  vi- 
gorous faculties ;  and  it  is  well  knovrn  that  no  impressions  are 
more  lasting  than  those  which  are  made  upon  the  mind  of  one 
who  is  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  Events  which  occur  after  the 
mental  faculties  begin  to  become  impaired  with  age,  are  not  so 
clearly  defined,  nor  so  easily  recalled.  The  matter  must  have 
made  an  indellible  impression  upon  him,  as  he  rode  six  hundred 
miles  or  more  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  Congress.  Analyzing 
his  certificate  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  makes  these  distinct  as- 
sertions-— that  he  had  seen  some  pieces  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  declaration — that  he  resided  in  Charlotte  in  the  year  the  res- 
olutions were  adopted — that  he  was  privy  to  a  number  of  meet- 
ings on  the  subject — that  he  was  present  at  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions — that  certain  persons  whom  he  names  were  leading 
characters  of  the  county  in  this  movement — that  the  resolutions 
were  proclaimed  from  the  Court  House  door — that  he  carried 
them  to  Philadelphia — that  Francis  Cumnnns  was  a  student  in 
Charlotte  in  1775— and  that  Col.  William  Polk  was  living  with 
his  father  Thomas,  in  Charlotte,  during  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Each  of  these  assertions  can  be  established  by  the 
most  ample  and  convincing  evidence — evidence  irrefragable  in  its 
nature.    Then,  why  must  we  not  believe  him  when  he  goes  a 
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step  further  and  tells  us  that  the  document  he  carried  on  to  riiil- 
adelphia  was  "the  Mecklenburg  Daiamti.on  of  Independence  of  Mav 
1775  "■?  The  stor}^  told  by  Capt.  Jack  is  substantiated  by  the  fol- 
lowing certificate ; 

*'We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  frequent- 
ly heard  William  S.  Alexander,  deceased,  say  that  he,  the  said 
William  S.  Alexander,  was  at  Philadelphia,  on  mercantile  busi- 
ness, in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1775,  say  in  June;  and 
that  on  the  day  that  Gen.  Washington  left  Philadelphia  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Northern  army,  he,  the  said  Wm.  S.  Alex- 
ander, m.et  with  Capt.  James  Jack,  who  informed  him,  the  said 
Wm.  S.  Alexander,  that  he,  the  said  James  Jack,  Was  there  as  the 
agent  or  bearer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  made  in 
Charlotte  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-live,  by  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg,  then  including  Ca-  . 

barrus,  with  instructions  to  present  the  same  to  the  Delegates  '^ 

from  North  C  irolina,  and   by  them   to  be  laid  before  Congress,  ^ 

and  which  he  said  he  bad  done  ;  in  which  Declaration  the  afore- 
said citizens  of  Mecklenburg  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  , 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  set  up  a  government  for  themselves,  I 
under  the  title  of  The  Committee  of  Safety.  I 
Given  under  our  hands  the  date  above  written.  I 

ALPHONSO  ALEXANDER,       | 

AMOS  ALEXANDER,  I 

J.  McKNITT.  I 

Cabarrus  County,  N.  C.  Nov.  29,  1830.  I 

V.  The  truth  of  the  proposition  under  consideration  is  farther 
strengthened  by  John  Jimeson,  who  in  January  1S20,   wrote  a  | 

letter  to  Col.  William  Polk  in  relation  to  the  disputed  event.     In  j 

this  comn.unication,  he  says  :  'T   have  conversed  with  many  of  | 

my  old  friends  and  others,  and  edl  agree  in  the  poinf^ — that  is  that  i 

independence  was  declared  as  alleged.     He  expresses  this  idea  in  I 

another  way,  in  the  very  next  sentence;  "Mecklenburg  had   its  I 

County  Congress,  as  legally  chosen  as  any  other,  and  assumed  en  I 

attitude  until  themvithout  a  precede  at  J  ^     He  "was  under  arms  near  . 

the  head  of  the  line,  near  Col.  Polk,  and  heard  him  distinctly  | 

read  a  long  string  of  grievances,  the  Dechration  and  Military  Or-  | 

der."  He  speaks  of  the  manifesto  as  "that  bold  measure,''  and 
adds  'we  cared  not  who  conceived  the  bold  act,  our  business  was 
to  adopt  and  support  it.''  In  conclusion,  he  remarks,  "if  any  de- 
position before  the  Supreme  Court  of  ttie  United  States  would  add 
more  weight  to  a  truth  so  well  known  here  it  should  be  at  the 
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service  of  my  fcUovr-citizens.''  The  directness,  bluntness,  and 
^var^"lth  of  feeling  in  this  letter  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
(ruth. 

VI,  Vn,  Vlir,  IX.  The  testimony  of  the  next  four  v:itnesses, 
George  Graham,  William  Hutchinson,  Jonas  Clark  and  Robert 
Robinson,  is  combined  in  one  certificate,  dated  February  IS,  1S20. 
These  men  were  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg.  They  were  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  declaration,  and 
took  part  in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Revolution.  As  sol- 
diers and  citizens  they  were  of  high  character.  General  George 
Graham  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  North 
Carolina.  He  was  distinguished- for  his  virtue  and  noble  tem- 
per, and  for  his  patriotism.  He  vras  a  zealous  and  active  defen- 
der of  his  country's  rights,  and  one  of  ''the  gallant  twelve''  who 
attacked  and  actually  drove  400  British  troops  at  Mclntire's 
Farm,  near  Charlotte,  on  the  3rd  day  of  October,  17S0.  He  filled 
many  high  and  responsible  public  trusts,  and  uniformly  enjoyed 
the  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Gov- 
ernor Stokes,  in  1S31,  spoke  of  liim  as  ''a  citizen  and  a  soldier 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Republic."  and  said  that  his  state- 
ments would  be  read  vxdth  "perfect  confidence  throughout  the 
wide  range  of  liis  acquaintances.'"'  A  more  credible  witness 
could  not  possibly  be  found  The  other  three  vritnesses  were  also 
entirely  worthy  of  belief,  being  honorable,  virtuous,  intelligent 
men.  What  say  these  vritnesses  ?  '"We  *  *  '^  do  certify, 
and  on  our  honor  declare,  that  we  were  present  in  tlie  town  of 
Charlotte  *  "^  May,  1775,  when  two  persons  elected  from  each 
captain's  company  "^  "^  appeared  as  delegates,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  to  them  seemed  best ;  *  "^^  '"  that  on  the  20th  '-"^  *  sev- 
eral resolves  *  "^  were  read,  "^  which  went  to  declare  them- 
selves and  the  people  of  ^lecklenburg  county  free  and  independent 
of  (Jte  King  end  Po.rlio.rncnt  of  Great  Britain,  and  tliai,  from 
that  day  henceforth,  all  allegiance  and  political  relation  was 
absolved  between  the  good  people  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  King 
of  Gieat  Britain."  What  more  distinct,  positive  and  untainted 
evidence  could  the  most  doubting  want  than  this? 

X.  James  Johnson,  in  a  certificate  dated  October  11,1837,  says 
that  he  positivelv  remembers  that  Mecklenburg,  in  the  month  of 
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May,  1775,  ''did  meet  and  bold  a  Convention,  declared  indc-pe:-- 
dence,  and  sent  a  man  to   Philadelphia  with  the  proceediiiL^^. 
XL  General  Joseph  Graham  was  among  the  spectators  of  tl. 
proceedings  in  Charlotte  on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  May,  177' 
Born  in  1759,  he  was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year — a  well  educate  i 
talented  and  vigorous  young  man.     At  the  tender  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  he  entered  the  army,  and  performed  yeoman  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  American   liberty.     He  was  most  noble  in 
character.     Hundreds  who  served  under  him  delighted  in  testi- 
fying to  his  uprightness,  his  dauntless  courage,   his  unfiinchii]- 
patriotism  in  those  dark  and  tryiiig  days.     To  secure  the  freedom 
of  his  country  and  make  good  the  pledge  of  his  compatriots,  he 
endured  privations,  hardships  and   sufferings.     He  commanded 
the  gallant  rear  guard  of  Gen.  Davies'  army  in  its  retreat  from 
Charlotte   before   the   overwhelming    forces   of  Cornwallis   and 
Tarlton,  though  he  was  then  but  twenty -one  years  of  age.     In- 
one  day,  September  2G,  17S0,  he  received  nine  wounds — six  with 
"the  sabre  and  three  with  bullets.     He  was  conspicuous  among 
the  bold,  daring,  tyrant-hating  spirits  who  caused  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  designate  Mecklenburg  as  '"the  Hornet's  Nest  of  Ameri- 
ca."   After  our  independence  was  established,  he  was  the  first 
Sheriff  of  Mecklenburg  county.     He  was  her  Senator  from   17SS 
to  1794.     He  was  placed  in  command   of  the    North    Carolina 
Troops  in  1814.     Aftervrards  he  was  appointed  Major  General  of 
the  5th  Division  of  the  Militia  of  North  Carolina.     During  a 
long,  honored,  useful  and  unblemished  career,  he  consecrated  to 
his  country's  welfare,  his  time,  treasure  and  influence.     Evidence 
given  by  such  a  man  of  a  disputed  event,  must  be  taken  as  of  the 
very  highest  character.     It  v>-ould  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  it. 
The  liberties  and  lives  of  criminals  are  every  day  taken  away  by 
courts  of  law  upon  the  evidence  of  witnesses  of  far  less  credibility. 
And  when  General  Graham  solemnly   states  that  independence 
was  declared  in  a   public  meeting  in  Charlotte  on  the  20th   of 
May,  1775,  as  he  knows  o/  //fs  own  knovJ.cdne,  how  can  any  one 
doubt  it  ?     In  a  letter  dated  October  1,  1S30,  he  says  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  on  the  20th  of  }day,  1775 — "a  looker-on.''    He 
describes  the  organization  of  the  Convention,  &c.,  and  says :  "The 
question  was  taken,  and  they  resolved  to  declare  themselves  in- 
dependent."    He  goes  on  to   explain  how  the  resolutions  were 
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^irnftofl,  read,  discussed,  adopted  and  proclaimed  to  the  people. 
Ui>--  statements,  he  asserts,  vv^ere  "all  from  personal  knowledge." 
In  the  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage,  in  a  public  address  at  the 
Mecklenburg  celebration,  ^lay  20th,  1S35,  General  Graham  re- 
iterattd  the  substance  of  his  letter.  In  reply  to  this  toast — "Our 
Guest,  Gen.  Joseph  Graham — Tlie  living  witness  of  the  scene  we 
have  met  to  commemorate,  and  tlie  bold  and  intrepid  defender  of 
its  ]»rinciple," — he  said  :  "On  this  day  three  score  years  ago  I  was 
in  this  place  and  heard  the  discussion  of  those  venerable  fathers, 
and  fiually  their  unanimous  vote  on  the  adoption  of  those  reso- 
lutions; and,  in  a  short  time  after,  when  proclamation  was  made, 
the  people  assembled,  and  they  were  read  at  the  Court  House 
<icor,  where  they  were  highly  approved  by  all.  Perhaps  upwards 
of  half  the  men  in  Mecklenburg  and  now  Cabarrus  counties  were 
present.  *  ^  "^  I  had  the  honor  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  each  of  the  fathers  who  signed  those  resolutions ;  they  were 
men  of  sound  common  sense  actuated  by  pure  patriotism,  ap-- 
peared  to  be  governed  by  no  motive  but  the  country's  welfare.'"' 

XII.  Samuel  Wilson  was  a  spectator  of  the  transaction..  In 
1830  be  certified  that  "in  May,  1775,  a  com.mittee  or  delegation 
from  the  different  militia  companies  in  this  county,  met  in  Char- 
lotte, and  after  consulting  together  they  publicly  declared  their  in- 
dependence  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Government.  This  was  done 
before  a  large  collection  of  people,  who  highly  approved  of  it.  I 
was  then  and  there  present,  and  heard  it  read  from  the  Court 
House  door." 

XIII.  In  a  certificate  dated  October  8,  1830,  Isaac  Alexander 
says :  "I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  present  in  Charlotte  on  the 
19th  and  20th  days  of  May,  1775,  when  a  regular  deputation  from, 
all  the  Captains'  companies  of  militia  in  the  county  of  Mecklen- 
burg, met  to  consult  and  take  measures  for  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility  of  the  citizens  of  said  county,  and  after  due  consultation, 
declared  themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  drew  up  a  declaration  of  their  independence, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  employed  Capt.  James  Jack 
to  carry  copies  thereof  to  Congress,  who  accordingly  went." 

XIV.  John  Davidson,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Alexander,  under 
date  October  5, 1830,  says:  "I  am,  perhaps,  the  only  person  liv- 
ing who  was  a  member  of  that  Convention.     *     *    When  the 
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members  met,  and  were  perfectly  organized  for  business,  a  nir- 
tion  was  made  to  der-lare  ourselves  independent  of  the  Crovrn  ui 
Great  Britain,,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  "'^  *  -  I 
am  confident  that  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  peopl-j 
of  ]^Iecklenburg  was  made  public  at  least  twelve  months  before 
that  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unitad  States.  I  do  certify  that  the 
foregoing  statement,  relative  to  the  Mecklenburg  Independence, 
is  correct,  and  which  I  am  willing  to  be  qualified  to,  should  it  be 
jequired." 

XV.  The  testimony  of  our  fifteenth  witness  is  of  the  most  full, 
■explicit,  satisfactory  nature,  but  I  shall  draw  from  it  now  only  so 
anuch  as  relates  directly  to  the  proposition  under  consideration. 
Among  the  young  men  who  were  present  when  the  Declaration 
was  promulgated,  was  one  deeply  interested  spectator,  then  20 
years  of  age,  Afterwartls  he  fought  through  the  Revolution  as 
an  officer  of  the  line;  subsequently  thereto  he  became  a  Presby- 
terian minister  in  the  Mecklenburg  region,  exercising  his  sacred 
office  for  more  than  tliirty  years,  with  unblemished  reputation. 
He  kept  a  journal  of  all  that  occurred  from  the  meeting  in  Char- 
lotte, on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
.military  career,  and  carefully  preserved  a  copy  of  the  resolutioiis 
read  by  Col.  Polk  from  the  Court  House  door  ;  he  had  not  ob- 
tained it  after  the  war,  but  made  it  at  the  tin^e,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Hawks.  I  speak  of  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter.  At  the  request 
of  a  friend,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Revolutionary  war-in  the 
South,  using  his  journal  in  its  composition,  as  alleged  by  Gov. 
Stokes.  Hunter  died  in  1S27.  As  late  as  1851,  this  MS.  narra- 
rative  was  on  file  in  the  Governor's  office  in  Raleigh.  In  IsoO, 
a  Committee  of  the  General  ^Assembly  examined  this  MS.  and 
made  copious  extracts  from  it,  relating  to  the  Mecklenburg  De- 
claration. The  narrative  gives  a  succinct  and  detailed  history  of 
the  transaction,  which  agrees  in  substance  with  that  of  the  other 
witnesses,  only  it  goes  further,  and  sets  out  in  full  the  resolutions 
known  as  the  Dejlaration  of  Independence.  In  1821,  at  the  great 
celebration  in  Charlotte,  the  author  of  this  Memoir  read  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  to  the  vast  assemblage  of  citizens. 

XVI.  Last  but  not  least,  is  the  testimony  of  John  ^LKnitt  Al- 
■exander,  who  left  among  the  papers  found  after  his  decease  in 
1817,  a  paper-writing  which  purported  to  be  an  account  of  the 
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tnn^i^action  which  took  phice  in  Charlotte  on  the  lOtli  and  20th 
ofMav,  1775.  He  is  very  positive  tVat  independence  was  de- 
clared anterior  to  the  National  Declaration.  As  his  testimony  is 
ill  substance  the  same  as  all  the  other  witnesses  it  deserves  no 
fnrtlier  notice.  A  brief  consideratson  of  the  character  and  stand- 
ing of  the  man,  will  fix  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached 
to  what  he  has  said  on  this  subject.  John  McKnitt  Alexander 
was  a  Pennsylvaniau  by  birth.  He  came  into  North  Carolina 
with  tlie  tide  of  Scotch-Irish  emigration,  which  peopled  the  wes- 
tern portion  of  the  State  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  a  tailor  and  pursued  his  trade  until  he  became  a  large 
property-holder.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ''prudent,  frugal,  in- 
dustrious, intelligent,  methodical,  pious.  He  accumulated  a 
handsome  estate,  and  exhausted  at  last  by  the  decay  of  nature, 
rather  than  by  disease,  he  descended  to  the  grave  at  the  advanced 
age  of  four  score  and  one.  Of  honesty  the  most  undoubted,  and 
truthfulness  that  was  never  questioned,  he  possessed,  as  he  de- 
served, the  respect  of  the  entire  community.  An  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  for  a  great  many  years,  Treasurer  of  the 
Synod  of  the  two  Carolinas  for  a  long  time,  and  often  entrusted 
b}^  that  body  with  business  most  important ;  he  sustained  thro' 
life  an  unblemished  character."  He  wa.s  a  leading  spirit  in  those 
days  which  "tried  men's  souls."  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Provincial  Congress  at  Hillsboro,  in  August  1775  ;  at  Hali- 
fax in  April  177G  ;  and  Mecklenburg's  first  Senator  under  the 
rftpublican  constitution  in  1777.  Such  was  the  character  and 
history  of  the  sixteenth  and   last  eye  witness,  of  whom  we  have  J 

any  recorded  statements.  "■ 

Let  it  be  observed  that  all  these  witnesses  relate  a  story  sub-  /' 

stantially  the  same:  all  agree  in  these  points  that  Mecklenburg 
did  declare  independence  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
this  declaration  took  place  before  the  National  Declaration. 
There  is  no  contradiction — no  conflict  ot  testimony — no  variance 
on  this  point.     They  tell  the  facts  in  different  ways,  which  is  a  \ 

mark  of  historical  truth.     One  bore  to  Philadelphia  a  document  |j 

which  he  calls  ''the  McJdenhurg  Declaration  of  Independence  of  May  j: 

1775."     Another  heard  this  famous  messenger  say  in   Philadel-  ! 

phia  that  he  was  there  "as  the  agent  or  bearer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  made  lA  Charlotte  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  *     *  in 
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which  declaration  tlie  aforesaid  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  re- 
nounced their  alle.^iance  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  sot 
up  a  government  fjr  themselves-/'  Tlien  another  says  "the  males 
generally  of  that  county  met  on  a  certain  day  in  Charlotte  and 
*  *  pvdaimed  Independence  over  English  gore-rnmcnV^  General 
Graham  tells  how  the  Committee  ^'resolved  to  declare  themselves 
independent/'  and  how  they  actually  promulgated  the  manifesto. 
To  the  saime  effect  is  the  narrative  of  the  transaction  contained  in 
the  memoirs  of  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter.  Four  venerable  citi- 
zens unite  in  the  statement  that,  on  the  20th,  resolutions  were 
read  which  went  to  declare  "the  people  of  Mecklenburg  county 
Free  and  Independe72t  oi  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;"  and  that,  "from  that  day  thenceforth,  all  cdlegiance  and  po- 
litical relation  wets  absolved."  Another  participator  in  the  scene 
was  under  arms  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  near  Col  Thomas 
Polk,  and  heard  hira  distinctly  "read"  the  declaration.  Isaac  Al- 
exander says  "the  Convention  declared  then:5selves  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  drew  up  a  De- 
claration of  their  Independence,  which  was  unanimously  adopted.'' 
Samuel  Wilson  affirms  that  "they  publicly  declared  their  inde- 
pendence over  Great  Britain,  and  over  her  government;"  and  that 
he  was  "then  and  there  present  and  heard  it  read  from  the  Court 
House  door."  James  Johnson  is  ec^ually  possitive.  John  David- 
son was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  says  "a  motion  was  '\ 
made  to  declare  ourselves  independent  of  the  Crown  of  Great  i  I 
Britain,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.'  And  to  rivet  I  ill 
the  matter,  the  Secretary  of  the  meeting  left  a  written  narrative  }  ;;I 
of  the  proceedings,  which  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  allegations  I  ' 
of  th^various  witnesses  mentioned.                                                                    |   "I 

Now  here  we  have  sixteen  persons  bearing  testimony  to  the  oc-  I     ; 

currence  of  a  certain  event.     Either  they  were  mistaken,  or  else 
they  fabricated  the  story. 

Could  they  have  been  mistaken  ?  Could  they  have  all  fallen 
into  a  common  error?  Could  they  have  been  each  under  a  f.ilse 
impression,  believing  that  Mecklenburg  declared  independence 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  when  in  fact  no  such  event  ever  occur- 
red? This  cannot  be ;  for  they  were  men  of  intelligence,  some  |  ij 
of  them  of  a  very  high  order  of  intelligence;  they  actually  saw 
and  heard  the  things  they  relate ; — some  of  them  as  participators. 
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others  as  spectators.  The  direct,  positive  testimony  of  an  intelli- 
<rent  witness  of  an  event  is  evidence  of  the  very  highest  nature. 
The  intelligence  of  these  men  is  indicated  by  the  conformity  of 
ihe  facts  occasionally  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  their  letters 
and  certificates,  with  the  state  of  things  in  those  times,  as  repre- 
sented in  history. 

{To  he  Continued.) 


IWritten  for  **OuR  Living  and  Our  Dead." 
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BY  S.  D.  BAGLEY. 


When,  through  the  boiling  war-cloud  dark  and  dun 

Amid  the  blaze  of  rifle  and  the  roar  of  gun, 

The  charging  squadrons  on  the  column  dash, 

With  ringing  sabre  and  with  the  bayonet's  clash 

On  Sharpsburg's  heights,  no  nobler  spirit  gave 

His  soul  unto  his  God,  his  body  to  the  grave^ 

Than  gallant  xlnderson,  the  knightly  son 

Of  Carolina,  and  the  foremost  one, 

Who  gave  for  her  defence  his  life,  his  all. 

To  free  his  mother  State  from  despot  thralL  . 

His  fame  is  v/ritten  on  the  towering  hills, 

"^Tis  mumiured  by  the  music  of  the  rills, 

From  wdiere  the  st-3rm  of  battle  fiercely  played  j 

O'er  Williamsburg,  and  where  its  lightnings  played  Hj 

Along  the  hills  and  vales  of  Seven  Fines,  I'i 

And  where  the  swiftly  blazing  flashing  lilies  ii:  ■ 

Poured  their  full  tide  of  battle  on  the  plain  \i  ; 

Of  Richmond's  seven-day  fights  where  heaps  of  slain  :|  , 

Of  friend  and  foeman  cluster,  locked  in  death,  "  1;  I 

Where  Malvern  blew  its  blasting  battle-breath  |  I 

Full  in  our  faces,  or  where  D.  H.  Hill  ^'  ■ 

His  column  held  so  steadily  and  still,  ii; 

Beat  back  the  ibemen,  till  the  echoing  roar  |i  \ 

Of  Jackson's  cannon  could  be  heard  no  more  II  i 

At  Harper's  Ferr}-;,  and  a  Longstreet's  blade  fi 

Flashed  o'er  the  hill-top,  coming  to  his  aid,  I- 

Or  where  fierce  Sharpsburg's  lightnings  madly  flashed.,  i  J 

And  angry  cannon  on  the  Southron  crashed  li  ] 

Their  cubes  of  iron,  wuth  their  nitrous  flame  ;  |    | 

Still  wert  thou^  giillant  Ajidexson,  the  same^ —  i    i 
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Unflinching,  gazing  on  the  battle  flash 
And  cahnly  repelling  every  squadron's  dash 
Upon  tliy  bold  brioade ;  and  at  thy  voice 
Still  firm,  unyielding  stood  thy  gallant  boys, 
And  fierce  beat  back  the  charge  of  countless  foes. 
And  still  their  stern,  defiant  yell  arose. — 
And,  while  upon  his  helm  sat  victory  bright, 
Death's  fire-winged  courier  flew, — oh,  woful  sight  I — 
And  faint  and  weak  they  bore  him  from  the  fields 
And — Spartan  like — he  came  home  on  his  shield. 
A  few  short  days  he  lingered — then  his  God 
Called  him  away, — and  underneath  the  sod 
Of  Carolina's  capital  he  sleeps, 
While  round  the  hero's  tomb  a  nation  weeps  ; 
And  the  tall  shaft  of  marble  rises  high, 
Its  proud  head  lifting  to  the  soft  blue  sky, 
And  sculptured  on  the  marble  is  each  name 
Of  battle  won,  to  tell  to  all  the  fame 
Of  his  great  deeds; — and  the  In'ight  battle-flag 
Beneath  whose  cross  he  fought  on  Sharpsburg's  crag- 
In  bold  relief  upon  the  marble  white 
Is  carved — that  flag,  which  like  a  meteor  bright, 
Flamed  o'er  his  head  in  battle's  proud  array, 
And  wrapt  his  martial  form  on  that  sad  day, 
When  "dust  to  dust,"  we  laid  him  in  the  tomb, 
Before  defeat  had  shrouded  it  with  gloom. 
Upon  another  side  is  carved  a  sword 
Like  that  he  w^ore,  when  angry  battle  poured  | 

Its  death-shower  on  him,  and  tlie  flame-sheets  played  f 

Reflecting  battle's  blazes  on  its  blade : — 
That  sword  ne  oflered  to  his  native  State, 
Not  that  his  name  might  stand  among  the  great; 
But  with  a  pure  devotion  high  and  true, 
The  first  to  wear  the  gray  v:ho  doffed  the  blue. 
Brave  Anderson,  if  nature  could  impart 
Unto  ray  pen  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
Upon  adamant  in  letters  gold, 
-  Th\  noble  deeds  stiouid  worthily  be  told. — 
And  while  the  laurel  that  enwreathes  thy  head 
Eternal  honors  on  thy  State  shall  shed, 
Cypress  and  willow  should  eternal  bloom, 
By  weeping  thousands  planted  round  thy  toiiiK 
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By  Cheistiax  Reid, 
Author  of  Valerie  Aylmer,  Morton  House,  A  Daughtei'  of  Bohania,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

O  LAST  REGRET,  REGRET  CAN  DIE. 

M'iEFOREan  hour  has  passed,  Charlton  learns  all   that  has 
i|!:appened.     "You  know  so  much  of  the  story,  that  it  would 


"A 


/^be  a  pity  not  to  give  you  the  end,"  Harry  calmly  observes* 
<^^r  "I  have  told  Flora  everything,  and  she  has  forgiven  me — 
and  declined  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  me.  So  I  think 
I  shall  pack  my  trunk  and  leave  with  you  to-morrow." 

"Are  ycu  in  earnest?"  asks  Charlton  skeptically.  He  pauses  in 
a  letter  which  he  is  writing  to  look  doubtfully  at  the  young  man's 
face.  He  felt  so  sure  that  the  matter  would  end  with  the  ap- 
proved reconciliation  scene,  that  he  is  as  much  surprised  by 
Flora's  decision  as  Sunderland  could  possibly  have  been.  "You 
have  made  another  bluader,"  he  says  impatiently,  "or  you  have 
misunderstood  your  cousin.     Something  is  certainly  wrong." 

"Everything  is  wrong,"  answers  Harry,  "but  as  for  making  a 
blunder — I  flatter  myself  I  am  not  the  person  to  do  that  kind  of 
thing  tvrice.  And  as  for  misunderstanding  Flora — you  could  as 
soon  misunderstand  a  man  when  he  knocks  you  down." 

"There  is  some  mistake  in  the  matter,"  Charlton  thinks — but 
is  wi  e  enough  not  to  say— "Flarry  must  have  blundered  again. 
It  is  impossible  that  her  pride  can  be  so  much  stronger  than  her 
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love."     Then  he  asks  aloud,  "Are  you  serious  in  thinking  of 


&  "^  t^ 


ing  with  me  to-morrow  ?" 

''Perfectly  serious.  Why  should  I  stay  here?  I  hope  I  can 
bear  disappointment  like  a  man,  but  I  am  not  philosopher  enough 
to  live  face  to  face  with  it.  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  say  to 
my  uncle  b}^  way  of  excuse — " 

I  have  found  in  my  journey  through  life/'  remarks  Charlton, 
"that  the  truth  is  generally  the  best  and  the  safest  thing  to  say. 
Your  uncle  Vv'ill  have  cause  to  be  offended  if  you  go  away  with 
merely  an  ordinary  excuse,  but  if  you  tell  him  the  truth,  you  will 
find  him,  I  am  sure,  reasonable  and  kind.  Every  man  has  a  fel- 
low feeling  for  a  man  in  such  a  position  as  yours.'' 

"By  Jove,  so  I  will !"  says  Sunderland — and  left  the  room. 

Colonel  Tyrrell  was  as  kind  and  reasonable  as  Charlton  had 
predicted,  but  more  deeply  disappointed  than  can  be  readily  ex- 
pressed. The  plan  which  had  failed  w^as  one  on  which  he  had 
for  many  years  set  his  heart  and  counted  confidently.     He  feels  > 

sure  that  for  the  failure  his  nephew  is  solely  to  blame;  but  to  } 

strike  a  man  who  is  already  down  by  saying  as   much   is  more  ■ 

than  he  can  do.     'T  am  sorry,  Harry,"  he  says,  "very  sorry — but  • 

Flora  of  course  knows  best.  I  don't  deny  that  I  have  always 
i  hoped  that  you  two  might  marry — perhaps  its  not  best  to  build 
hopes  that  depend  on  others  for  their  fulfilment.  I  shall  not 
try  to  detain  you  if  you  feel  that  you  niust  go — but  you  have 
always  a  son's  place  in   my  heart  and  my  house.     Remember  i 

that."  "  I 

"There  is  nothing  I  could  not  sooner  forget,"  sa^^s  Harry —  | 

and  then  their  hands   meet  in  that  grasp   which  expresses  so  I 

much.  I 

Flora,  meanwhile  has  gone  to  her  room  and  does  not  appear  ! 

again  until  late  in  the  afternoon.     Then  she  came  down  and  is  I 

met  by  her  father,  who  asks  if  she  does  not  think  a  drive  will  do  ' 

her  good.     "I  don't  propose  a  ride,"  he  says,  "because  in  the  first  I 

place,  I  hardly  think  you  are  strong  enough  for  it,  and  in  the  | 

second  place,  tlie  saddle  horses  are  all  gone.     Harry  and  George  I 

have  taken  two,  and  Minnie  and  Oscar  the  others.     If  you  care  | 

to  drive,  I'll  order  the  carriage—"  j 

"No,  papa,  the  wagonette,"  she  interposes.  "That  is  open,  and 
one  wants  as  much  of  this  delightful  air  as  one  can  get." 
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"Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  describe  wit!)  trutli  and 
simpHcity,"  he  says.  "We  should  all  be  artists  if  we  could  paint 
the  common  world  which  lies  around  us  as  it   is.     Besides" — un  ; 

consciously  his  voice  sinks  a  little,  so  as  to  be  audible  nly  to 
Flora — "how  could  I  describe  the  charm  whicli  this  summer  has 
had  for  me  by  putting  it  in  type  for  indifferent  eyes  to  read  ?" 

Flora  is  spared  reply,  for  at  this  moment  Colonel  Tyrrell  draws 

up  the  horses.     "Floy,"  he  says,  "I  am  going  down  into  the  mea-  I 

dow  where  those  men  are  at  work.     You  and  Mr.  Charlton  can 

extend  your  drive,  and  come  back  for  me  in  half  an  hour  or  so.  - 

■I- 
There's  a  fine  view  from  the  top  of  that  hill   over  yonder,  and  a  ^ 

good  road  leads  up  to  it."  | 

The  hill  chances  to  be  the  one  where  Flora  and  Harry  paused 
to  see  the  sunset  on  the  first  evening  after  the  arrival  of  the  lat- 
ter. Miss  Tyrrell  looks  at  it  with  a  slightly  troubled  expression, 
but  she  only  says,  "yes,  papa,"  as  her  father  hands  the  reins  t-o  i 

Charlton  and  steps  down.  | 

They  driv^  on  for  a  minute  before  that  gentleman  speaks.  f 

Then  he  says,  "Where  shall  we  go?     I  see  you  don't  fancy  the  I 

idea  of  that  hill,  and  I  don't  care  a  fig  lor  the  view."  I 

"What  a  close  observer  you  are  !"  says  Flora  flushing.     "I  did  | 

not  foncy  the  idea  of  going  to  the  hill  at  first,  but — it  does  not  I 

matter.     Drive  on,  please."  I 

"Drive  there  ?"  *  -  I 

"Yes,  there."  -  | 

"But  why,  if  vou  feel   tlie  least  disinclination  towards   doing  I 

so?"  '        ^  I 

Who?" — she  hesitates — "Well,  if  you   must  know,  because  I  | 

don't  choose  to  yield  to  the  disinclination.     You  told  me  once  | 

that  I  was  morbid,  and  I  fear  vou  were  rio:ht,  so   I  have  deter-  f 

mined  to  conquer  such  weakness."  | 

*T  think  I  said  only  that  you  were  inclined  to  be  morbid — and  i 

I  retract  that  now.     It  was  presumption  in  mo  ever  to  have  said  1 

such  a  thing."  i 

"It  was  quite  a  true  thing,  I  am  sure.     Turn  hero  to  the  right  • 

— into  the  vroods."  ' 

Into  the  woods,  full  of  dreamy,  slanting  sunshine  and  bosky 
depths  of  shadow,  the  road  leads  them.  liere  and  there  a  golden 
leaf  or  scarlet  vine  shows  the  touch  of  autumn's  finger — but  these 
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brilliant  signs  of  decay  are  rare.  For  the  most  part  snmnier  still 
holds  her  own  in  royal  state.  "I  wish  you  could  remain  until 
October,"  Flora  says.  "It  is  impossible  to  imagine  or  to  exagger- 
gerate  the  beauty  of  the  mountains  then.  One  feels  as  if  the  days 
are  too  perfect — too  heavenly — -to  end." 

"I  can  well  conceive  it/'  her  companion  answers.  "I  know 
what  October  is  in  less  beautiful  lands,  aud  I  can  readily  imagine 
that  it  must  be  divine  here." 

When  they  reach  the  summit  of  tlie  hill  and  pause  for  tlie 
view,  Nelly  insists  upon  being  set  down,  in  order  that  she  may 
search  for  ferns — which  is  one  of  her  favorite  pursuits.  While 
she  is  engaged  in  this  manner,  Charlton,  who  is  standing  by  the 
wagonette,  looks  up  at  Flora.  "I  wonder,"  he  says  in  low  voice, 
— "if  I  may  venture  to  speak  to  you  of  something  which  has  annoy- 
ed you  very  much — something  in  whicii  unfortunately  rjjy  naiue 
bore  a  share  ?  I  should  not  tliink  of  doing  so  if  I  were  not  going 
away  so  soon,  and  if  this  was  not  probably  m.y  last  oppurtunity 
to  set  myself  right  in  your  estimation." 

She  starts  a  little  when  he  speaks  first,  but  soon  recovers  her- 
self, and  looks  at  him  without  any  cliange  of  colour,  with  the 
same  grave,  gentle  regard  which  puzzled  Sunderland  earlier  in 
the  day. 

"You  may  speak,  if  you  care  to  do  so,"  she  answers,  '"but  it  is 
not  necessary.  I  understand  everything,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
blame  you — farther  than  to  think  that  you  should  have  told  m.e 
frankly  up^on  what  errand  you  came  lierc." 

"I  did  not  come  upon  any  errand,"  he  says  quickly.  "It  is  you 
who  misconceive  the  importance  of  all  tluit  passed  between  Sun- 
derland and  myself.  You  know,  I  hope,  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce me  to  deceive  you  ;  you  also  know  that  I  have  no  possible 
reason  for  endeavoring  to  rep  esent  your  cousin's  conduct  in  a 
better  light— " 

"Stop  a  moment,"  she  says  in  a  low  voice.  "You  have  a  reason  ! 
You  remember— Ah,  I  am  sure  of  it — the  folly  I  uttered  to  you  at 
Cffisar's  Head,  and  you  think  that  it  might  be  better  for  me  to  be 
deceived  than  to  be  unhappy.  But  I" — she  pauses  an  in.stant — 
"do  not  think  so.  I  am  glad  to  have  learned  the  truth,  though 
I  cannot  thank  you  for  it.  I  am  glad — yes,  glad  even,  to  know 
that  Harry  could  send  a  stranger  to  learn  what  place  he  still  held 
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in  my  heart,  and  could  hone  to  hear  that  he  held  none.     It  i-  ^ 

hard — but  since  it  is  true — it  is  best  to  know  it."  * 

"It  is  natural  that  you  should  feel  in  tliis  way/'  sa3^s  Charlton. 
"But  it  is  not  altogether  just.     Harry,  as  you  are  aware,  is   very 
volatile  and  impressionable  ;  for  a  little  time  he  fancied  himself   ' 
in  love  with  another  woman,  but  I  am   inclined  to  believe  you 
possess  his  true  allegiance."  I 

"I  am  sure  th.at  you  are  mistaken,"  she  says  quietly.     "A  ming-  I 

ling  of  many  different  motives  brought  Harry  back,  and  once 
here  the  spell  of  old  association  did  the  rest.     I  am  glad  that  he  ^ 

came,  and  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  end  everything.    If  * 

he  had  not  done  so  he  would  have  felt   all  his  life  that  he  had 
failed  to  act  as  a  man  of  honour  should,,'  | 

"And  do  you  not  think  that  he  will  feel  it  now  ?"  f 

"I  think  not— I  hope  not.     Why  should  he  ?"  * 

"For  the  simple  reason  that  if  he  had  been  two  months  earlier, 
everything  would  have  been  different."  | 

"I  am  not  certain  of  that.''     She  speaks  slowly,  gazing  not  at  | 

her  companion,  but  at  the  far  blue  mountains.     "I  have  thought 
of  a  great  many  things  daring  the  days  tliat  I  have  been  sick,  I 

and  very  much  alone.     I  have  seemed  to  see  a  great  deal  that  I  | 

never  saw  before.     My  own  folly  is  one  of  the  things.     I  fancied  | 

myself  so  constant,  I  was  determined  not  to  change,  I  had  an 
ideal  to  which  I  clang — an  ideal  of  the  Harry  who  went  away  I 

two  years  ago — and  I  did  not  recognize  how  much  the  reality  I 

must  necessarily  differ  from  that.     Do  you  remember  saying  once  f 

that  it  is  well  to  bring  memories  as  often  as  possible  in   contact  \ 

with  realities,  and  if  they  will  not  stand  tlie  test  to  let  them  go? 
I  have  done  that,  and — have  let  my  memory  go." 

Here  is  a  minute's  silence.  Charlton  looks  at  her  doubtfully. 
He  distrusts  the  serenity  of  her  face,  the  calmness  of  her  tone. 
These  things  baiiied  and  deceived  him  once  before,  and  he  fan- 
cies they  are  bafBing  and  deceiving  him  now.  He  is  aware  that 
women  often  cloak  an  aching  heart  under  such  an  exterior  as 
this — and  he  knows  that  Flora  Tyrrell  is  just  the  woman  to  do 
it.  But  she  is  not  a  woman  to  utter  for  any  purpose  or  under 
any  provocation  that  which  is  not  true.  Knowing  this,  he  is 
constrained  to  believe  her — and  yet  he  doubts  if  she  is  not  de- 
ceiving herself. 
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"Do  you  not  think  that  you  may  be  acting  hastily?"  he  says 
at  length.  "You  are  disappointed,  no  doubt,  in  Harry — disap- 
pointed as  we  are  almost  certain  to  be  when,  after  long  absence, 
we  see  one  whom  vrc  liave  invested  i..eon while  with  all  the  illu- 
sions of  love — but  do  you  realize  ail  that  your  decision  means? 
You  must  forgive  me  if  I  am  presumptuous,  but  I  fear  that  you 
are  trifling  with  your  happiness,  in  that  ignorance  of  life  which 
is  so  common  to  youth.  '  It  is  only  after  a  time  that  we  learn  how 
life  means  for  the  most  of  us — compromise.  T'jat  which  we 
would  have  v\'e  cannot  reach  ;  so  that  which  Vv'e  can  obtain  we 
take,  ynd  are  as  contented  as  our  neighbours.  We  find  that  our 
gold  is  mixed  with  base  metal,  and  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  un- 
pleasant fact.  It  is  ojily  when  we  are  very  young  and  intolerant 
that  we  cast  it  aside,  saying  that  we  will  have  pure  gold  or  none," 

"And  the  meaning  of  this  is  that  you  tliink  I  ought  to  marry 
my  cousin  9"  ' 

He  starts,  and  the  blood  comes  to  his  cheek  in  a  dark  glow. 
*'It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that,"  he  answers.  "I  only  fear 
your  falling  into  a  mistake  which,  recognized  too  late,  may  sad- 
den your  life." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  says  gently  ;  "you  have  been  so  from 
the  first.  But  do  not  fear  for  me.  I  am  making  no  n_iistake.  I 
fancied  myself  very  constant,  but  one  changes  despite  oneself — 
and  so  I  find  that  I  have  changed.  During  these  two  years  Harry 
and  I  have  drifted  further  apart  than  I  ever  fancied  was  possible. 
If  we  were  foolish  enough  to  think  of  spending  our  lives  togeth- 
er, I  should  not  suit  him  any  more  than  he  would  suit  me.  It  is 
sad  to  realize  this — but  it  is  true." 

She  speaks  quietly,  but  with  the  same  air  of  fixed  decision  that 
was  so  remarkable  in  her  interview  with  Sunderland.  She  has 
plainly  taken  a  resolution  v\-hich  nothing  can  shake.  Her  eyes 
till  with  tears.  It  is,  as  she  says,  sad  to  realize  that  all  is  over, 
that  the  rude  hand  of  change  has  touched  her  boy-lover  and  her- 
self, that  so  many  fair  hopes  will  ['crisli  without  any  fruition — 
but  since  it  is,  and  must  be  so,  she  faces  it  without  faltering. 
Charlton,  regarding  lier  keenly,  makes  only  one  last  effort. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  he  says,  "that  you  might  take  time — time 
to  test  yourself  and  him?" 

"Why,  that  is  exactly  what  has  been  done,"  she  says,  with 
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some  surj  ri^e,  "Time  has  tested  both  of  us.  I  should  be  fooli.-'ii 
and  weak  if  I  desired  any  further  test — what,  Nelly,  has'e  y.,u 
finished?     Ah,  those  are  lovely  ferns  !     Now  ask  Mr.  Charlton  to  ? 

lift  you  up,  and  let  us  go    down  for  papa.'"'  f 

So  with  one  last  oiance  at  the  beautiful  far-stretching  pro-peer, 
Charlton  turns  his  horses'  lieads  and  they  go  down  the  hiii,  along 
the  same  winding  shady  road  by  which  they  ascended. 

Colonel  Tyrrell  joins  them  at  the  meadow,  and  they  drive 
home  in  the  lovely  evening  glow,  clouds  of  crimson  and  fretted 
gold  in  the  vrest,  delicate  flushing  radiance  in  the  east,  the  moan- 
tains  changing  their  tints  from  blue  to  tender  gray,  water  rush- 
ing, sweet  odors  exhaling,  the  wide  peaceful  fields  melting  into 
the  indistinctness  of  the  gloaming. 

They  find  Sunderland,  together  with  Minnie  and  the  boys,  on 
the  piazz  i.  He  comes  forward  and  assists  Flora  from  the  wagon- 
ette. 'T  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yoar  drive,"  he  says.  ""I  was 
sorry  when  I  came  back  and  fbund  you  gone,   that  I  had  taken  | 

your  horse.     You  might  have  preferred  to  ride."  | 

"No-^I  was  not  strong  enough,"   Flora  answers.     She  is  sur-  J 

prised  and  relieved  by  his  manner,  and  slips  past  him    into   the  | 

house  with  a  lighter  heart.     It  is  a  comfort  to  find  that  he  is  not  | 

tragical  or  woe-begone.    She  does  not  know  that  Harry  is  model-  f 

ling  his  conduct  on  that  of  Charlton.     He   would   be   afraid  to  \ 

flinch— to  play  the  part  of  disconsolate  lover — before  a  man  who  | 

has  borne  a  misfortune  similar  to  his  own  with  so   much  philo-  | 

sopliical  composure.  | 

At  supper,  however,  Flora  is  startled  to  hear  that  he  means  to  | 

leave  the  next  day.     Slie  looks  at  him   with   wistful,  astonished  | 

eyes.     "0  Harry,"  she  says,  "are  you  really  going  so  soon?"  | 

"Yes,"  answers  Harry  v^ith  commendable  lightness,  "I  am  real-  | 

ly  going.     Have  you   any    commissions  that   lean  execute?     I  | 

have  a  very  good  taste  in  feminine  attire,  thougli  you  iiave  never  j 

tested  it.     I  think  I  might  even  be  trusted  to   buy   a  silk   dress.  I 

Silvery-blue  would  suit  you,  Flora."  | 

"But  it  would  not  suit  Transylvania,"  says  Flora  with  a  trem-  I 

ulcus  smile.     '"'One  needs  useful  and  substantial  tilings  here.''  \ 

"0  dear  how  tiresome   and   dull   everytliing  is  going  to  be  !"  \ 

says  Minnie  dolefully.     "Mr.  Charlton  gone,  and   Harry  gone,  | 

and  the  summer  going — Jtoiv  are  we  to  live  i" 
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^•The  river  is  convenient  if  you  find  that  you  can't  possibly 
support  life,"  says  George  with  a  grin  of  brotherly  sympathy. 

After  tea  is  over,  th^  party  as  usual  distribute  themselves  be- 
tween the  piazza  and  the  sitting-room.  Harry  still  manfully 
preserving  his  nonchalant  demeanor — strolls  into  the  latter 
npartment  and  asks  Flora  to  sing.  "Those  charming  old  Irish 
and  Scotch  songs— the  Irish  especially— that  you  are  so  fond  of, 
I  don't  hear  any  one  else  sing  in  these  days,"  he  says.  "Yet  how 
infinitely  superior  they  are  in  melody  to  the  ordinary  ballad  of 
to-day.     Sing  'Silent,  0  Moyle,  be  the  sound  of  thy  waters  !'  " 

Flora  cannot  refuse,  yet  as  she  sits  down  to  the  piano,  she  is 
peculiarly  averse  to  singing  this  song.  It  is  not  only  heart-break- 
ing in  its  pathos,  but  it  is  connected  with  her  past  life  more 
closely,  perhaps  than  any  other.  She  has  sung  it  for  Harry  a 
hundred  times  and  sung  it  to  herself  a  hundred  times  more  when 
thinking  of  him-^for,  despite  its  sadness,  it  somehow  rose  invol- 
untarily to  her  lips  on  such  occasions.  Now  to  sing  it  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  w^hen  he  may  be  going  away  never  to  re- 
turn—this, she  feels,  will  be  hard.  Yet  she  tries  to  do  it.  The 
first  verse  she  accomplishes,  but  over  the  second  she  breaks  down, 
and  leans  forward  on  the  instrument  with  her  tears  dropping 
thick  and  fast  on  the  ivory  keys. 

For  a  minute  Harry  is  astonished  and  concerned.  Then  a 
flash  of  hope  comes  to  him.  He  thinks  he  understands  what 
this  emotion  means.  They  chance  to  bo  alone  in  the  room.  He 
starts  forward  and  in  a  moment  his  arm  is  round  the  drooping 
girl's  figure^ 

"Floy,  my  darling !"  he  sa5's  eagerly,  '"'you  can't  be  so  hard- 
hearted after  all — you  can't  mean  for  me  to  go  I  Think  how 
happy  we  have  been,  think  how  happy  we  may  be — say  but  one 
word,  give  but  one  sign  of  forgiveness,  and  I  will  stay." 

It  is  a  minute  before  Flora  can  control  her  voice  sufficiently  to 
speak.  Then  she  says,  "you  are  mistaken — what  troubles  me  is 
not  that.  It  is — 0  it  is  that  everything  is  changed— and  changed 
80  inevitably.  "We  have  separated  so  far — and  I  fear  we  must — 
must  separate  farther." 

"That  is  very  likely  if  we  part,"  says  Harry,  "but,  Flora,  you 
ought  to  feel  as  I  do,  that  we  should   not  part.     Dear,  trust  me 
again — once  again— that  is  all  I  ask." 
5 
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"0  Harry,  it  is  useless  to  talk  like  this,"  says  Flora,  still  strir 
gling  vrith  her  sobs.  "It  is  not  that  I  don't  trust  you,  but — every- 
thing is  changed.  That  is  what  seems  so  sad.  We  can't — do 
what  we  will^  we  ccuit  bring  back  the  past — and  the  present  is  so 
— so  mournful  1" 

'*\Ve  could  bring  back  the  past — at  least  all  in  the  past  that 
was  best  worth  having — if  you  would  listen  to  me,''  says  Harry. 
*'If  you  would  trust  me,  if  you  would  love  me — 0  Flora,  why 
don't  you  see  that  it  is  the  best  chance  of  our  lives  you  are  thrust- 
ing away !" 

"No,"  says  Flora.  His  passionate  earnestness  restores  her  ta 
her  ordinary  composure.  She  draws  back  from  him-  but  lays 
one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looks  at  him  with  tear-misted 
eyes.  "You  are  wrong,"  she  says,  "but  I  am  sure  you  are  sincere- 
and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  deny  you  what  you  want — even  though 
you  will  not  want  it  long.  But  it  is  best  so — believe  me  it  is 
best  so.  Some  day — before  long,  I  hope— you  will  feel  it,  and 
l/i6/i  you  will  coms  back,  will  you  not?  Then  we  will  put  all 
this  folly  away,  and  we  shall  be  brother  and  sister  as  we  were 
long  ago — 0  Harry,  shall  we  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  answers  Harry,  touched  and  overcome,  "we  shall  be 
what  you  like.  Perhaps  you  are  right — ^perhaps  it  is  best.  I  am 
unstable  and  not  v;orthy  of  you  ;  but  I  shall  alwa3^s  love  you, 
Flora,  and  I  shall  never  forget  all  that  you  have  been  to  me  from 
first  to  last.  God  bless  you,  dear,  for  your  sweetness,  your  ten- 
derness, your  faith." 

"And  God  bless  you,  Harpy,  and  give  you  some  one  to  love  in 
earnest,"  she  says.  Then  as  a  step  approaches  the  open  window, 
&he  turns  and  passes  swiftly  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 
"sweet  innisfallen,  fare  thee  well  [" 

*'In  order  to  make  the  day's  journey  to  Asheville  with  comfort 
to  ourselves  and  our  horses,  we  must  start  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," Harry  says  to  Charlton  when  they  part  at  night. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  early?"  the  other  asks. 
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"'I  mean  eight  o'clock,  sharp." 

"0  very  well,  that  is  not  terrible." 

It  may  not  be  terrible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  more  than  Harry 
— without  that  stringent  sense  of  necessity  which  taking  a  rail- 
road train  entails — can  prevail  upon  himself  to  be  ready  to  start, 
As  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  travellers,  breakfast  is  served 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  Charlton  is  ready  for  it.  Not 
so  his  companion.  That  young  gentleman  appears  just  as  the 
clock  is  striking  eight,  and  is  greeted  with  a  shout  of  derision  by 
the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

''Not  but  that  you  are  Cjuite  right  to  take  3"our  nap  out,  Harry," 
says  George,  "for  if  you  get  off  by  nine  o'clock,  you  will  be  lucky. 
I  am  just  from  the  stables.  Morgan  has  cast  a  shoe  and  been 
sent  to  the  blacksmith." 

"The  deuce  he  has !"  says  Harry.     "Well,  my  prophetic  soul 
warned  me  of  something  of  that  kind.     I  felt  that  there  was  no 
good  in  tearing  myself  out  of  bed  earlier  than  usual.     Thanks,  . 
Uncle  George,  I'll  take  a  chop.     By  Jove !  w^hen  shall  I  see  such  i 
mutton  again !" 

"Harry's  regrets  are  very  sentimental,"  says  Minnie. 

"They  are  sincere  at  all  events,"  says  Harry.  Let  me  tell  you : 
there  are  worse  things  in  the  world  to  reg'ret  than  juicy,  tender, . 
mountain  mutton." 

After  breakfast  George  proposes  that  they  shall  go  and  see  af- 
ter Morgan,  so  Harry,  lighting  a  cigar,  strolls  stableward  with 
him.     Charlton  declines  to  accompany  them,  and  postpones  his  • 
cigar  until  later.     He  says  to  Flora,  as  they  stand  in  the  hall  to-- 
gether,  "Will  you  \valk  down  to  the  river  with  me  ?     I  should . 
like  to  look  at  it  for  the  last  time." 

"I  hope  not  for  the  last  time,"  she  says,  as  she  takes  a  hat  from' 
one  of  the  antlers  hanging  near  and  ties  it  on  her  head.  "If  you . 
really  like  Transylvania  so  much,  you  will  surely  come  back." 

"I  am  certain  you  do  not  doubt  how  much  I  'really  like'  Tran- 
sylvania," he  says;  "but  coming  back  is  another  question.  Noth- 
ing is  more  marked  in  life  than  the  difficulty  which  attends  any 
attempt  to  repeat  a  pleasure.  Ah,  what  a  morning ! — what  a 
scene  !     And  I  must  turn  my  back  on  all  this  loveliness." 

They  have  emerged  from  the  house  and  descend  to  the  lawn 
as  he  speaks.     Fair  and  far  the  level  valley  spreads  before  them. 
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in  it's  emerald  robe,  the  sapphire  mountains  are  draped  in  spark- 
ling haze,  a  dewy  briglitness  lies  like  enchantment  over  the 
scene,  the  green  hills  and  shadowy  woods  wear  the  indefinable 
freshness  of  early  morning,  the  bright  river  is  full  of  glancing 
lights  and  wavering  shadows.  They  walk  down  the  lawn,  and 
pause  on  its  brink. 

" '^len  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  it  goes  on  forever,'" 
says  Charlton.  ''What  pleasant  days  I  have  spent  here !  Miss 
"T^^rrell,  you  must  let  me  thank  you  for  them  once  more." 
- '"Why  should  you  thank  me?"  she  asks  simply.  "You  have 
-given  me  as  mucii  or  more  pleasure  than  you  can  possibly  have 
Teceived.  And  if  at  any  future  time,  you  should  care  to  come 
"back,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  cannot  say  more  than 
that — we  have  so  little  to  offer." 

"Beware  of  false  humility  !"  he  said  smiling.  "You  knew — or 
ought  to  know — that  you  have  everything  to  offer.  /  know  it, 
at  least.     Yet  I  do  not  think  I  shall  come  back.'' 

She  does  not  say  anything,  but  she  looks  at  him  with  so  much 
wistful  distress  in  her  glance — a  glance  which  says,  "Is  it  /  who 
have  made  you  form  this  resolution?" — that  he  feels  impelled  to 
answer  it  by  an  explanation. 

"Don't  think  that  I  say  so  because  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
winning  your  heart.  That  is  something  which  cannot  be  help- 
ed, and  which  leaves  no  bitter  memory  whateve".  Do  you  know 
that  I  pay  you  a  high  compliment  in  saying  so  ?  Do  you  know 
that  there  are  few  women  whom  a  man  could  love,  by  whom  he 
could  be  rejected,  and  yet  around  whom  ho  could  find  pleasure  in 
lingering  as  I  have  lingered  here?  There  are  still  fewer  who 
could  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  without  making  some  angry 
or  disgusted  chord  of  feeling.  But  I  was  thinking  last  nighi  as 
I  smoked  my  final  cigar — not  a  bad  time  for  meditation,  let  me 
assure  you — how  entirely  you  have  done  this.  I  shall  carry  away 
a  recollection  of  you  which  is  without  a  flaw.  Even  my  love  for 
you  has  seemed  altogether  above  the  passion  which  often  bears 
that  name.  I  shall  look  back  upon  this  summer  as  on  a  time  set 
apart  in  my  life — an  idyl  in  the  midst  of  jarring  prose — and 
hence  I  should  be  loth  to  come  back  and  spoil  its  memory  by 
bringing  reality,  with  I  know  not  how  much  change  involved, 
to  bear  upon  it. 
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"But  that — that  is  morbid  !"  cries  Flora,  with  a  cadence  of  tri- 
umph in  her  quivering  voice.  "The  very  thing  against  which 
you  warned  me,  ar.d  now  you  are  guilty  of  it  yourself  I  Is  that 
the  way  philosophers  practice  their  precepts  ?" 

"Very  often,  I  fear.  But  since  this  is  our  last  tete-a-tete.,  and 
dince  I  am  confessing  everything,  let  me  say  that  this  which  I 
have  mentioned  is  not  my  only  reason  for  saying  I  shall  not  re- 
turn. To  go  away  to  day  is  not  only  a  wrench,  but  I  shall  have 
a  sharp  fight  for  many  days  to  come  with  longing  and  regret. 
Now,  when  a  man  reaches  my  age,  he  knows  that  such  things 
are  not  trifles.  They  unsettle  one's  life,  distract  one's  mind,  and 
very  seriously  interfere  with  one's  power  of  working.  Honestly, 
I  can't  afford  to  be  wretched;  so  when  I  have  fought  my  fight,  and 
won  peace  back — as  I  shall  do,  after  a  fashion — I  shall  not  en- 
danger it  by  returning  here.  A  relapse  is  said  to  be  worse  than 
the  original  disease." 

Flora  scarcely  knows  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  at  the  coolness 
and  unmistakable  sincerity  of  this  speech,  A  duller  woman 
might  take  it's  restraint  as  the  token  of  a  shallow  sentiment,  but 
she  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  such  an  error.  She  not  only  remem- 
bers the  familiar  proverb  that  "Still  waters  run  deep,"  but  with 
the  quick  instinct  of  a  sympathetic  nature  she  feels  that  it  is  no 
school  boy  passion  which  Charlton  talks  of  conquering.  His 
quietness,  instead  of  deceiving,  touches  her  more  deeply  than  any 
vehemence  could  do.  Xo  woTaan  likes  a  man  the  less  for  being 
master  of  himself,  even  where  she  is  concerned. 

"I  suppose  it  is  strange  and  not  according  to  precedent,  that 
you  should  tell  me  all  this/'  she  says  after  awhile.  'T  scarcely 
know  how  to  answer  yon.  I  only  know  that  I  am  sorry — very 
sorry — if  we  are  not  to  meet  again." 

"We  may  me^t  accidentally,"  he  says,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 
''Don't  fancy  for  a  moment  that  I  should  not  be  delighted  at  such 
an  accident.  I  only  meant  that  I  should  not  come  back  here- 
like  a  moth  to  the  light  which  has  singed  it." 

"Then  you  are  not  likely  to  meet  me.     My  life  lies  here." 

"But  it  will  not  lie  her^  always." 

"I  think  most  probably  that  it  will." 

He  glances  at  brer.  "Then  you  are  quite  determined  with  re- 
gard to  Harry.     You  will  give  him  no  hope  ?" 
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"I  thought  I  answered  that  question  yesterday  afternoon/^ 

"In  that  case,"  he  says  quickly,  "I  am  forced  to  ask  you  once- 
more  if  there  is  any  hope  for  mef  No  doubt  it  is  folly,  but  at 
least  I  shall  know  the  worst,  and  I  cannot  torment  myself  here- 
after by  thinking,  'If  I  had  spoken  agadn  I  mfght  have  won  at 
least  a  chance,'  " 

"What  da  you  mean  by  a  chance  T'  she  asks  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  mean  tim^e  and  opportunity  in  which  to  endeavor  to  win 
your  heart,"  he  answers,  a  thrill  of  sudden  hope  passing  through 
him  and  sending  a  glow  to  his  eyes  and  the  blood  to  his  cheek. 
"I  know  you  do  not  love  me  novr — " 

"No,"  she  says,  as  he  breaks  off.  "I  like  you  very  much  indeed^ 
but  I  do  not  love  you.  At  least'' — she  hesitates — "that  is  what  I 
think.     Perhaps  I  do  not  know  what  love  really  is." 

"You  would  know  it  if  you  felt  it,"  he  says.  "I  did  not  expect 
any  other  answer.  It  would  not  be  natural  or  characteristic  for 
you  to  turn  to  me  now.  Your  mind  and  your  heart  have  been 
full  of  other  things.     But  if  you  can  give  me  the  slightest  hope — ''' 

"I  am  afraid  to  give  you  that,"  she  says,  after  a  pause  which  he- 
feels  to  be  very  long.  "I  fear  misleading  you,  I  fear  giving  you 
farther  pain — I  am  not  certain  of  myself.  After  all  it  may  be 
safest  for  you  to  forget  all  about  me — as  you  spoke  of  doing." 

"And  as  I  never  shall  d3!"  he  says,  with  a  passionate  impetu- 
osity that  astonishes  her.  "Don't  you  feel  that  ?  Don^t  you  know 
you  have  twined  yourself  for  good  or  for  ill  about  my  life  ?  I 
say  for  ill  only  in  case  I  can  neither  win  you  nor  forget  you. 
But  if  you  will  give  me  a  shred  of  hope,  I  will  come  back  and  try 
my  fate  once  more." 

Silence  falls.  Many  a  woman,  who  has  been  in  Flora's  posi- 
tion will  understand  the  conflict  of  doubt  which  made  her  uncer- 
tain what  to  answer.  It  is  a  n:iore  comixhon  state  of  unkind  than* 
people  think.  When  this  final  issue  comes — an  issue  involving 
the  whole  course  and  meaning  of  life — a  woman  is  not  always 
prettily  provided  with  fitting  Yes  or  No.  Her  heart  is  often  aii 
enigma  even,  to  herself,  her  wishes  are  chaos.  Flora  looks  in 
troubled  silence  at  the-  emerald  current  flowing  swiftly  by  under 
the  drooping  trees.  Whas  shall  we  say  ? — hov/  can  she  1x3  truth- 
ful and  yet  not  imply  too  much.     At  last  she  says  slowl}' : 

"You  should  not  ask  this  of  me.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
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gire  yon  hope.  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  did  so — only 
jto  disappoint  you  at  last.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  part  as  you  meant 
to  do.  Put  me  out  of  your  mind — or,  rather,  out  of  your  heart — 
but  pray  do  not  forget  that  I  shall  always  remember  how  kind, 
how  considerate,  how  unselfish  a  friend  you  have  been." 

He  looks  at  her  with  a  keen  scrutiny  of  which  she  is  conscious? 
yet  which  she  feels  no  inclination  to  resent.  Once  she  desired 
that  he  should  not  study  her  in  this  manner,  but  that  was  when 
she  had  a  secret  to  conceal.  Now  she  has  none.  He  knows  as 
much  of  her  as  she  knows  of  herself — and  is  welcome  to  make 
what  he  can  of  the  unknown  remainder.  This  is  w^hat  she  thinks 
and  while  she  thinks  it,  Charlton  is  bringing  to  bear  upon  her 
all  the, force  of  observation  and  intuition  which  he  possesses  by 
nature,  or  has  accjuired  through  art.  He  knows  that  on  the  re- 
sult of  this  observation  everything  depends  now.  He  must  de- 
<iide  for  himself — and  that  speedily — whether  or  not  the  woman 
is  ever  likely  to  learn  to  love  him.  No  need  to  waste  time  and 
passion,  hope  and  endeavour,  if  she  is  not  likely  to  learn  that  les- 
ion. On  the  contrary,  if  she  is,  the  best  chance  of  both  their  lives 
lies  now  in  his  grasp.  The  responsibility,  the  doubt,  the  sense  of 
all  that  is  involved,  makes  his  heart  for  a  moment  absolutely 
.-seem  to  stand  still.  The  indications  by  which  he  must  judge  are 
50  slight,  and  if  he  mistakes,  the  mistake  can  be  made  but  once. 

Upon  this  hesitation,  a  voice  from  the  house  breaks  sharply. 
•''Mr.  Charlton,^  shouts  George,  "is  your  trunk  ready  to  be  taken 
<lown  ?" 

''Quite  ready^,"  Charlton  shouts  back.  Then  he  turns  to  Flora 
with  sudden  resolution.  After  all,  the  chance,  however  vague,  is 
worth  a  trial.  And  instinct  comes  to  him  that  this  is  his  best  hope 
in  life,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  let  that  which  is  best  slip  from 
his  grasp  for  lack  of  earnest  holding. 

"I  have  decided,"  he  s^ys.  "I  shall  come  back.  You  are  bound 
i;o  nothing — you  have  not  uttered  one  word  or  given  one  hope 
for  which  you  can  hereafter,  in  any  event,  reproach  yourself — 
but  I  shall  come  back.     Are  you  sorry  to  hear  that  ?'' 

"Sorry — no  !  How  could  I  be  ?"  she  answers.  Her  voice  quiv- 
ers, her  eyes  fill,  something  like  relief  comes  over  her.  She 
is  not  to  lose  her  friend.  That  is  the  first  thought  which  occurs 
to  lier. 
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"Remember  you  are  not  bound  to  anything — not  even  to- listen^ 
if  you  don't  feel  inclined/'  he  says.  "The  risk  is  mine — and 
mine  alone.  But  I  am  wilh'ng  to  take  it.  He  who  dives  for  a 
pearl  cannot  be  sure  of  finding  it ;  but  he  dives  nevertheless.  So 
I  shall  dive  and  hope  to  find  my  pearL  If  I  fail — well;,  even  in. 
that  there  will  be  consolation." 

*  *Tis  soniewliat  to  have  known,  albeit  iii  vain^ 

One  woman  in  this  sorrowful  bad  earth, 
"Whose  loss  can  yet  bequeath  to-  pain 

New  faith  la  worth.' '" 

"0  how  you  overrate  me  ! — how  you:  overrate  me !"'  she  cries- 
with  a  thrill  in  her  voice.  "What  an  unintentional  hypocrite  I 
have  been  to  make  you  tiiink  so  n.uch  better  of  me  than  1  de- 
serve." 

"A  very  unconscious  hvpocrite  indeed  T  he  says  smiling. 
"Now  I  fear  that  we  jnust  go  back  to  the  house.  I  see  that  the 
wagonette  has  come  round  to  the  door.  I  have  anly  o-ne  more  re- 
quest to  make — may  I  write  to  you  ?" 

'•She  hesitates  only  a  second  before  saxnng^  "Yes — if  you  have 
time  to  do  so." 

"Ah,  I  shall  find  time,"  he  says  laughing.  "Don^t  you  fancy 
that  you  are  likely  to  escape  on  that  scare.  You  will  receive  a 
letter  once  a  week — -'will  that  be  too  often  ?  And  in  answering 
them — you  will  answer  them  wilt  you  not  ?— pray  tell  me  every- 
thing about  yourself  and  all  the  household.  No  detail  will  be 
too  trivial  to  interest  me — not  even  Nelly's  and  Oscar's  escapades. 
You  can't  tell  how  often  I  shall  think  of  this  idyiliCy  pastoral  life,. 
or  how  welcome  any  breath  of  it  will  be  on  the  feverish  and  tu- 
multuous existence  to  which  I  am  going." 

"I  may  write  now  and  then  if  you  really  desire  it,"  says  Flora,, 
''but  once  a  week  is  overwhelming.  I  should  have  nothing  to- 
say." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  ask  that  ipu  would  write  once  a  week.  I 
would  not  have  you  make  the  n:iatter  taskwork  for  any  consid- 
eration. Write  when  you  feel  inclined,  and  only  then.  Mean- 
while— " 

"Charlton,"  shouts  Sunderland,,  "everytliing  is  readv.  Come: 
onL" 
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That  voice  seems  to  bring  Flora  back  to  herself.  "0,"  she  says 
claspin^i:  her  hands,  "remember  I  have  not  promised  anything— 
not  anything  at  all — and  'pmy  don't  hope  too  much  [" 

"I  have  very  little  hope,"  Charlton  answers,  "but  a  great  deal 
of  resolve.     Don't  trouble  yourself.     I  remember  that  you  have  ' 
not  promised — " 

"Charlton  f"  shouts  Harry  from  the  piazza. 

"0  Mr.  Charlton  I"  shouts  George  from  the  wagonette. 

"Mr.  Charlton/'  cries  Nelly,  flying  down  the  lawn  with  her  fair 
locks  floating  behind  her,  "they  say  come  on." 

"It  is  I  who  am  detaining  you,"  says  Flora,  turning  hurriedly. 
"Come — ^TV'e  must  go  back.     Ah,  how  dreary  parting  is." 

Harry  regards  them  suspiciously-when  they  reach  the  piazza, 
but  is  forced  to  admit  that  their  manner  is  very  unlike  that  of 
people  who  have  been  interrupted  in  the  exchange  of  tender 
vows  or  passionate- farewells.  Charlton  goes  at  once  to  tighten  a 
strap  on  his  trunk,  Flora  turns  her  sweet  sad  face  on  her  cousin 

"Dear  Harry,"  she  says,  "pray  do  not  let  it  be  two  years  again 
before  you  come  back.  You  cannot  tell  how  we  shall  long  to  see 
you." 

The  true  tender  voice  touches  Harry's  warm  heart.  "It  shall 
not  be  two  years  again,  Floy,"  he  says.  "I  promise  you  that. 
And  when  I  come  back  I  mean  to  make  you  forget  everything 
disagreeable  connected  with  me,  and  remember  only  the  pleasant 
things." 

"I  have  done  that  already,"  she  says.  "I  remember  nothing 
which  you  need  wish  me  to  forget.  God  bless  you,  Harry — good- 
bye." 

He  kisses  her  as  a  brother  might,  then  wrings  his  uncle's  hand. 
"I'll  come  back  before  long,  uncle  George,"  he  saj^s,  "and  I  can 
never  forget  your  kindness — never  as  long  as  I  live  ?" 

The  other  adieux  are  quickly  made,  after  which  it  is  Charlton's 
turn.  He  shakes  hands  with  Colonel  Tyrrell  warmly,  thanks 
the  latter  for  his  invitation  to  return  and  says  that  he  may  avail 
himself  of  it  for  a  short  time  next  summer.  Then  he  bids  the 
rest  a  cordial  farewell  and  comes  to  Flora  la3^.  He  holds  her 
hand  tightly  for  a  minute  and  is  strongly  tempted  to  kiss  it ;  but 
too  many  eyes  are  looking  on — he  restrains  the  impulse,  and  only 
takes  one  long  intent  gaze  into  the  blue  depths  of  her  eyes. 
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"Good-bye!"  he  says.  ''I  shall  not  forget.  Remember  that  you 
have  promised  to  write  to  me." 

The  next  minute  the  wagonette  is  driving  off,  hats  are  waving, 
last  words  are  uttered.  The  gate  is  opened  and  shut  with  a  clang, 
the  wheels  roll  out.  Mechanicalh^  Flora  sits^down  on  the  steps 
where  she  is  standing.     All  is  over.     They  are  gone. 

The  road  to  Brevard  and  thence  to  Asheville,  leads  away  from 
the  river,  but  Charlton  turns  as  they  pass  out  of  the  gate  for  one 
last  glimpse  of  the  valley.  He  never  forgets  the  picture  which 
this  last  glance  leaves  on  his  mind.  The  far  blue  heights  seem 
steeped  in  soft  repose,  dappling  cloud-shadows  are  lightly  falling 
over  the  wooded  sides  of  the  nearer  hills,  the  great  sweep  of  fields 
and  meado\vs  and  the  winding  foliage  that  fringes  the  river,  with 
the  golden  sunshine  of  September  lying  over  all,  is  almost  magi- 
cal in  its  fairness. 

"Et  in  Arcadia  ego  /"  he  says  to  himself.  "To-morrow  how  far 
I  shall  be  away !  Shall  I  ever  return  ?  Who  can  say  ?  But 
summer  will  come  again,  and  then " 

Yes,  summer  will  come  again,  and  then,  perhaps,  on  some 
green  hillside,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  French  Broad, 
the  idyl  may  be  told  of  which  all  that  is  written  here  may  stand 
only  as  a  preface. 

Time  will  determine — and  time  only. 

THE   END. 


*  THE  E:Vi>. 


After  the  heat  of  the  noon-tide  ray — 
After  the  cares  of  the  weary  day — 
Finished  the  duties  and  toils  of  the  day — 

Cometh  the  end. 

Into  the  unknown  spirit  land, 

Over  the  river  by  no  bridge  spanned, 

Crossing  alone  the  misty  strand, 

Beginning  the  end. 

Cleaving  the  sky  with  wings  of  a  dove, 
A  crown  of  light  in  the  realms  above, 
A  dwelling  forever  where  God  is  Love. 

This  is  the  blissful  end. 
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MY  I.IFE  IS  I^IKE  TI3E  SU:TOiEIl  HOSE- 


[The  author,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Southern  bar,  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  poet,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  17S9 ; 
came  to  America  ^^th  his  father  in  his  twelfth  year  ;  removed  to 
Georgia  with  his  widowed  mother,  in  1803,  where  he  prepared 
himself  by  solitary  exertions  for  admission  to  the  legal  profession. 
He  represented  his  district  in  Congress,  and  filled  the  office  of 
attorn e^'-general  for  the  State.  He  died  in  1S47.  His  poems  are 
held  in  high  estimation.] 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose, 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evenino;  close, 
Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die  1 
Yet  on  that  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  the  sight  to  see — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf. 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray. 
Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief — 
Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away  ; 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade, 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree — 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me  ! 

My  life  is  like  the  prints,  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand — 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat, 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand  ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
[."  All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 

On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea — 
But  none,  alas  !  shall  mourn  for  me  ! 

— Eichard  Henry  Wilde. 
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]  Written  Expressly  for  "Our  Living  and  Our  Dead."] 

MARGARET    ROSSELYN. 


By  Mrs.  Cicero  ^Y.  Harris,  of  Wilmington,  N  C\ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

^/^  EFORE  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Maxwell  expressed  her  de- 
termination to  reveal  Elaine's  true  history  had  numbered 
its  hours,  the  crisis  of  the  fever  had  passed  and  consciousness 
had  returned  to  Mrs.  Meredith.  When  she  first  awoke  from 
what  seemed  to  her  a  dreamful,  wearying  sleep,  she  did  not 
fully  realize  where  she  was.  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  left  the  room  as  soon 
as  she  thought  the  invalid  would  live,  and  had  resigned  her  to  the 
care  of  an  old  family  servant  who  had  once  belonged  to  the  sick  wo- 
man. Mrs.  Maxwell  feared  that  her  presence  and  the  recollections 
it  would  call  up  might  cause  a  relapse.  Even  Joyce  was  excluded 
from  the  sick  room,  much  to  her  disapproval,  for  Joyce  had  the 
most  unbounded  coafidence  in  her  own  power  both  as  a  physi- 
cian and  a  nurse. 

The  evening  found  the  mistress  and  servant  quietly  seated  in 
the  room  which  contained  the  three  beautiful  portraits.  The 
sunset  tinted  the  sleeping  boy's  bright  hair  with  gold  and  lent  a 
softened  expression  to  the  proud,  handsome  countenances  of  the 
man  and  woman  on  each  side  of  the  child.  Mrs.  Maxwell's  face 
had  resumed  its  set,  determined  look.  Joyce  was  fidgetty  and 
uneasy.  She  had  been  dreading  all  day  the  terrible  scene  which 
she  thought  she  would  witness  when  her  mistress  made  her  rev- 
elation to  Edmund.  She  remembered  how  difficult  she  had 
found  it  to  control  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  she  knew  when, 
as  a  child,  lie  was  thoroughly  excited,  it  took  all  the  strength  in 
her  muscular  arms  to  hold  him.  But  even  then,  when  he  was 
brought  to  his  calm  and  gentle  mother  for  correction,  he  was  re- 
spectful and  submissive.  Whether  this  influence  would  exert 
itself  now,  was  what  Joyce  wanted  to  find  out.  Edmund  was  a 
strong,  able-bodied  man,  and  Joyce  had  a  very  high  appreciation 
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of  mere  brute  force.  That  other  subtle  force,  which  tames  the 
wildest  animal  and  awes  the  savage,  Joyce  did  not  think  so  po- 
tent. The  sunset  grew  brighter  and  the  rich  light  flooded  the 
room.  The  two  women  sat  silently  knitting.  At  last,  Edmund's 
step  sounded  on  the  piazza  and  he  entered  the  house  as  carefully 
as  if  he  were  invading  the  precincts  of  the  sufferer's  apartments  , 
He  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  his  mother  and  Joyce  sat. 
Before  he  could  make  his  usual  inquiry  about  Mrs.  Meredith, 
Mrs.  Maxwell  said. 

^'Edmund,  there  is  now  some  necessity  for  you  to  be  careful. 
Mrs.  Meredith  will  recover  if  she  has  perfect  quiet  and  good 
nursing." 

"Thank  Heaven/'  said  the  young  man,  fervently.  He  took  a 
chair  near  his  mother  and  continued,  "I  trust  you  will  spare 
neither  pains  nor  expense,  mother,  in  giving  her  all  she  needs." 
"I  would  exert  myself  to  the  utmost,  Edmund,  to  help  any 
creature  who  has  suffered — and  who  still  suffers  as  Mrs.  Meredith 
does,"  replied  his  mother. 

"I  know  it  mother.  And  wdien  she  is  able  to  bear  it,  will  you 
not  tell  her  all  you  know  about  her  unfortunate  dangliter  ?" 

"I  determined  to-day  to  do  so,  Edmund.  And  I  also  decided 
to  make  a  similar  recital  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  mother.  I  have  always  thought  you  were  very 
reticent  on  the  rubject  in  your  letters  to  me.  I  never  referred  to 
it  because  I  knew  it  w^as  unpleasant  to  you." 

"If  I  could  have  seen  how  anything  but  evil  could  have  result- 
ed from  discussing  the  matter  with  you,  Edmund,  I  would 
not  have  shirked  it  because  it  was  unpleasant.  I  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  tell  you.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  speak  now. 
But  if  I  err  in  doing  so,  there  is  consolation  in  the  tliought  that 
I  am  growing  old  and  must,  in  a  few  years,  rejoin  your  father  in 
some  unknown  and  I  hope  a  better  land.  I  can  suffer  on  until 
those  years  roll  over  my  head,  at  least,  for  I  am  hardened  to  every 
phase  of  human  woe." 

Mrs.  Maxwell  spoke  without  a  tremor  in  her  voice  and  without 
once  looking  up  from  her  work  towards  the  young  man  who  sat 
beside  her  patiently  and  sorrowfully  listening.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's pause  and  Joyce  was  beginning  to  tremble  and  wipe  her 
eyes  with   the   corner  of  her   long  apron.      Mrs.   ^Slaxwell  ob- 
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served  it  and  said,  folding  up  the  afglian,  ''Joyce,  put  this  away 
for  me  carefully,  and  then  go  into  the  kitchen  and  make  my  tea 
with  your  own  hands.  You  prepare  it  to  suit  me  better  than  the 
cook;' 

Joyce  obeyed  promptly.  She  was  glad  to  leave  the  room.  Sh'e 
dreaded  the  eSect  of  the  disclosure  her  mistress  intended  to  make, 
and  although  she  was  anxious  to  leave  Mrs.  Maxwell,  she  deter- 
mined  to  open  the  doors  and  occasionally  listen  to  see  if  Edmund 
proved  manageable  in  his  mother's  hands.  When  she  left  them, 
Mrs.  Maxwell  said  : 

"Edmund,  you  remember  the  small  farm,  Rosedale,  which  I 
own  in  Florida  ?" 

"I  knovr  you  possess  such  a  farm.     I  have  never  visited  it." 

"It  has  been  for  years  under  the  charge  of  a  good  eld  man  and 
his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  the  house  has  been  occupied  by  a 
young  woman  aboul  wdiom  I  have  often  thought  it  was  my  dut}^ 
as  a  truthful  woman,  to  speak  to  you." 

"Mother,"  he  interrupted  her,  "young  women  have  no  more  in- 
terest attached  ta  them  in  my  eyes  than  any  other  people.  I 
think  I  surmise  what  you  are  going  to  say.  This  young  woman 
is  to  be  my  bride  elect.  If  I  could,  mother,  I  would  marry  any 
lady  whom  you  might  choose  for  me  without  a  murmur  of  dissent. 
But  I  cannot  do  it.  Do  not  ask  me,  mother,  and  I  am  grieved  to 
be  forced  to  beg  you  not  to  urge  the  claims  of  this  lady  at  Rose- 
dale — for  it  will  be  a  useless  suit." 

"Do  not  anticipate  me,  Edmund.  I  would  not  see  you  marr}^ 
the  w^oman  who  lives  at  Rosedale  for  all  the  wealth  of  a  universe. 
As  I  was  going  to  sa}",  when  you  interrupted  m.e,  this  occupant 
and  nominal  owner  of  Rosedale  is  Lillian  Elaine  Meredith.'' 

Her  words  w^ere  slow  and  calm.  When  she  finished  speaking 
Edmund's  hand  was  clenching  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  which  she 
sat  and  his  eyes  glared  wdldly  at  her  as  he  said,  excitedly, 

"Mother  have  you  too  been  false— you  w^hom  I  thought  the 
very  incarnation  of  Truth  and  Honor  ?" 

She  took  his  hard  cold  hand  in  hers,  and  said,  "I  have  not 
been  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood,  Edmund.  I  was  too  proud 
for  that.  I  know  nothing  more  humiliating  than  a  lie.  When 
you  received  that  telegram,  Elaine  w^as  pale,  rigid,  and  seemingly 
dead.    Laudanum  caused  it.    She  drank  it  soon  after  her  sick- 
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ness.     AVhen  the  doctors  restored  her,  I  could  not  undeceive  you. 
Calm  yourself,  my  boy,  and  I  will  tell  you  everything.'' 

She  had  not  spoken  so  affectionately  to  him  for  years,  and  her 
soft  magnetic  little  hand  was  stroking  his  caressingly.  Unre- 
proved,  he  sank  on  the  rug  at  her  feet  and  buried  his  face  in  her 
lap.  She  moved  the  caressing  hand  to  his  bowed  head,  and 
glancing  up  at  the  golden-haired,  sleeping  boy,  then  down  again 
at  the  strands  of  silver  which  mingled  with  her  sons  dark  locks, 
told  him  as  gently  as  she  could,  the  story  which  the  reader  has 
heard  and  partly  imagined.  When  she  finished,  he  made  no  re- 
ply. He  did  not  alter  his  position  until  Joyce  came  in  to  bring 
the  lights.  Then,  he  stood  up,  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  Joyce  saw 
that  he  was  sufferin.g  acute  agony.  When  the  servant  again  re- 
tired he  said  : 

•'I  see,  mother,  the  motives  which  actuated  you.  I  am  not 
blaming  you  when  I  say  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  truth  alone 
had  not  been  known  from  the  first.  But  the  past  is  past.  The 
future  is  before  me.  Mother,  if  it  alienates  me  from  you,  forever, 
I  must  do  my  duty  now.  I  am  going  to  raise  the  cup  to  my  own 
lips,  and  drink  it  to  the  very  dregs,  which  will  be  more  fatal  to 
my  happiness  than  deadly  hemlock  is  to  human  life.  I  am  £'0- 
ing  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  I  will  live  with  her  at  Rosedale. 
I  cannot  bring  her  here  where  his  and  your  portraits  make  the 
very  rooms  sacred  to  me."  He  looked  up  at  them  as  he  spoke 
and  turning  towards  her  said,  "Mother,  you.  called  me  'my  boy' 
just  now,  as  you  used  to.  The  music  of  your  tones  and  words 
will  haunt  me  henceforth,  for  maybe  it  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
hear  them  on  earth.  I  am  going  to  Rosedale  immediately.  If  I 
hesitate  it  will  be  harder  to  do." 

"Edmund,  you  cannot  leave  before  to-morrow  morning.  There 
is  no  train  before  that  time.  I  am  glad  to  know  jou  would  not 
bring  her  here— for  I  disliked  to  tell  my  boy  that  the  home  of 
hia  fathers  should  be  sold  to  strangers,  rather  than  a  woman, 
whom  he  would  condescend  to  honor  with  the  noble  name,  'wife' 
— should  desecrate  the  halls  in  which  Iiave  lived  only  the  honor- 
able and  the  pure.  I  would  help  you  follow  the  path  of  Honor, 
but  I  will  not  bid  you  drink  that  cup.  I  am  human  and  I  can- 
not— I  will  never  do  it.  You  can  choose  between  me — and  her." 
"Mother  mine,  I'd  rather  have  one  tender  word  from  your  lips, 
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one  caress  from  you  than  all  the  devotion  slie  can  besto"^.  It  l.^ 
not  for  love  I  lift  that  poisonous  chalice  to  my  lips.  It  is  to  make 
atonement  You  know  i}ns  is  the  onl}-  coarse  left  to  me.  I  do 
not  choose  between  3'ou  and  her.  I  choose  between  the  compar- 
ative peace  which  might  come  from  reconciliation  with  yoU— and 
a  hopeless,  miserable  mockery." 

"Then,  Edmund,  the  same  high  sense  of  honor  will  require 
you  to  te'l  her  precisely  how  you  feel  about  it>" 

"I  cannot  tell  her  so  plainly,  mother." 

"Then  tell  her  delicately.  She  is  not  the  weak,  yielding  child- 
ish girl  sne  was.  Siie  lias  improved.  I  am  almost  convinceil 
that  she  will  not  listen  to  your  suit.  If  you  went  to  her  and 
plead  your  cause  as  only  an  ardent,  earnest  lover  can— then,  you 
might  succeed  in  your  mad  project." 

"I  shall  make  her  every  pledge,  mother,  I  Would  make  the 
wife  my  heart  would  choose.  I  do  most  earnestly  beg  you  not 
to  let  me  hope  for  anything  else  than  acceptance.  I  am  tempted 
to  believe  that  in  the  end  I  shall  be  happier,  if  I  am  permitted 
to  make  this  sacrifice  than  if  I  could  love  and  wed  a  woman 
whom  you  would  be  willing  to  call  daughter.  I  loved  her  once, 
mother.  But  for  one  thing,  I  would  have  loved  her  forever.  I 
pity  her  now,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  that  will  give  me  less 
reason  to  pity  her,  let  uie  do  it,  no  matter  what  it  costs  me." 

Often  during  the  night  which  followed  Mrs.  Maxwell  heard 
Edmund  vralking  restlessly  up  and  down  his  room.  Once  she 
heard  him  open  the  door  and  leave  the  house.  A  foreboding  of 
evil  seized  her.  She  arose,  crept  to  the  window  and  saw  him 
slowly  walking  down  the  avenue.  She  watched  him,  trembling- 
ly, until  she  saw  him  return,  for  she  knew  the  deep  river  flowed 
on,  only  a  few  yards  off.  From  the  expression  of  his  face,  which 
she  could  see  in  the  bright  moonlight,  she  felt  convinced,  as  he 
entered  the  house,  that  no  thought  of  suicide  had  prompted  him 
to  wander  down  the  avenue.  "Maybe,"  she  thought,  as  she  light- 
ly walked  away  from  the  window,  "he  has  gone  to  take  one  last 
long  look  at  the  place  he  now  feels  he  will  never  call  his  own. 
Ah,  that  woman  I  Thoughts  of  murder  might  have  crept  into  my 
tortured  brain,  if  I  had  known  ail  this.  I  love  my  boy — yes — 
love  him  in  spite  of  his  waywardness — and  because  as  Joyce  says 
'he  is  old  massa's  son.'     And  I,  a  woman,  who  once  knew  all  a 
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Tcomairs  iiativG  tenderness,  must  disinherit  hhn — because  pride 
ond  duty  bid  it?  But  he  shall  have  the  money,  aye,  every  cent 
of  it.  And  if  money  can  make  them  happy — it  would  lighten  my 
burden  to  know  it.  Poor  boy,  I  w^is!i  he  could  have  won  the  girl 
he  described  to  me.  How  I  would  have  loved  her  !"  She  crept 
back  to  the  window,  threw  one  of  the  blinds  back,  and  once  more 
looked  out  upon  the  silent  scene.  Joyce  was  not  there  to  dispel 
the  charm  which  memory  throws  around  those  ^'other  days"  in 
which  she  lived  before  the  silver  threads  had  mingled  with  the 
raven  tresses,  and  before  the  once  dreamy,  soft,  black  eye  grew^ 
cold  and  stern. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RosEDALE  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from  a  railroad  depot. 
It  is  only  one  mile  from  a  pleasant  village,  and  nestles  among 
forests  of  orange  trees.  It  is  a  low  wooden  building,  with  brick 
basement,  very  wdde  passages — and  verandahs  environ  the  entire 
house.  Flowers  of  every  description  cover  the  yard  and  surround- 
ing fields.  Wild  flow^ers  of  the  richest  tints  grow  in  the  corners, 
and  often  under  the  rails  of  the  rough  fences  which  enclose  the  lands. 
The  air  is  heavy  with  the  odor  of  orange  blossoms.  The  savan- 
nas which  lie  betw^een  the  woodlands  are  green  with  a  luxu- 
riant undergrowth,  and  are  dotted  with  feathery  grasses — brown, 
blue  and  purple — wuth  crimson  berries,  with  gorgeous  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers,  and  with  myriads  of  blossoming  shrubs  of  the 
most  brilliant  hues.  The  road  from  the  depot  to  Rosedale  is  a 
long,  flat  drive,  and  it  is  in  many  places  exposed  to  the  burning 
sun.  Often,  however,  the  traveller  enters  a  forest,  through  which 
runs  a  creek  whose  banks  are  lined  with  ferns,  vines,  flowers  and 
grasses.  Sometimes,  from  out  the  cool,  moist  blades  of  grass,  or 
the  whispering  reeds  which  groW'  thickly  along  the  ferny  shore, 
shine  the  eyes  of  a  dangerous  snake — or  some  other  tropical  ani- 
mal or  insect  w^hich  loves  one  moment  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the 
ardent  sun,  and  the  next  to  dart  away  among  the  black  slimy 
pools  of  \vater  w^hich  can  be  found  near  the  beds  of  streams  that 
flow  through  low^-lying  lands.     In  olden  times,  this  road  w^as  con- 
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sidercd  unsafe  on  account  of  the  desperate  negroes  who  Iiad  ruii 
away  from  their  masters,  and  other  bands  of  men  who  prelVrn-l 
robbing  the  unwary  to  working.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  safe,  but 
very  lonely.  One  seldom  meets  a  pedestrian  on  it,  and  those  who 
ride  seem  to  be  intent  on  some  business  scheme  and  are  conse- 
quently in  a  hurry.  Now  and  then,  the  sight  of  a  log  hut  thro* 
the  trees,  or  directly  on  the  road  side,  greets  the  traveler,  but  the 
:squa]or  and  utter  poverty  of  the  gaping  inmates  who  run  out  at 
ithe  sound  of  horses  hoofs,  sadden  rather  than  clieer. 

When  Edmund  Maxwell  arrived  at  the  depot  and  hired  a 
■^'strong,  swift  horse  to  go  twenty  miles  as  quickly  as  possible," 
the  most  daring  man  wouh:l  not  have  liked  to  ask  his  company 
over  the  solitary  road.  Neither  would  any  have  presun:ied  to  in- 
quire as  to  his  destination  or  his  object  in  visiting  that  part  of 
the  country.  Evil,  not  good,  seemed  stamped  on  his  dark,  weary, 
liandsorae  face  ;  an  errand  of  Revenge  or  Hate — not  of  Love — 
•one  would  have  prophesied,  had  brought  him  to  the  land  of 
jflowers. 

The  roll  of  bank  notes  which  he  drew  out  of  his  purse  as  he  or- 
dered the  horse  of  the  landlord,  satisfied  that  w^orthy,  and  in  a 
short  time,  a  strong  swift  horse  was  bearing  him,  with  a  long, 
steady  lope,  toward  Rosedale.  The  afternoon  sun  blazed  down 
upon  him  as  he  rapidly  crossed  the  uncultivated  fiields  which  lay 
in  his  course,  and  the' shadowy  forests  swarmed  with  insects  that 
sometimes  bit  the  flesh  of  man  and  beast  until  the  blood  came 
out.  But  he  did  not  heed  it.  His  face  was  pale,  sad  and  deter- 
mined as  his  mother's  had  been  when  he  left  her,  and  he  evident- 
ly troubled  himself  about  the  Present  only  enough  to  follow  the 
>beaten  road  and  to  avoid  the  short  by-ways  which  cause  a  care- 
less traveler  to  be  lost  in  the  woods. 

Meanwhile  Rosedale,  the  objective  point  of  his  ride,  was  screen- 
ed from  the  burning  heat  b}'  numerous  trees.  The  verandah 
around  it  was  latticed  to  the  low  roof,  and  ornamented  with 
climbing  vines  and  flowering  jessamines,  looked  cool  and  invit- 
ing, but  no  one  occupied  it.  Only  two  persons  could  be  seen 
.and  these  were  out  doors.  Under  a  huge  tree  in  the  yard  sat  an 
'Old  woman,  Mrs.  Judd,  feeding  a  brood  of  chickens  with  corn 
■meal  dough  which  she  dipped  with  her  long,  hard  fingers  from  a 
tin  pan  and  threw  to  the  greedy  fowls.     In  the  garden  near  by 
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her  husband  was  hoeing  his  numerous  and  thriving  vegetables. 
The  ruling  spirit  of  the  house  was  absent  She  was  accustomed 
to  teach  the  children  of  the  f)Oor  white  people — the  most  neglect- 
ted  class  at  the  South — during  six  hours  of  every  day  in  the  week 
excepting  Saturday^  and  when  this  self-imposed  task  was  over 
she  rode  on  her  stout  pony  to  see  the  sick  and  helpless  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Rosedale.  Her  school-house  was  a  roughly 
made,  single-roomed  building,  about  half  a  mile  from  her  home. 
Mrs.  Judd's  orphaned  grandson  went  with  her  every  morning, 
attended  to  her  poney  and  returned  with  her  every  evening.  She 
claimed  him  <as  one  of  her  most  promising  pupils,  and  he  looked 
Upon  "Miss  Vivien"  as  a  superior  being.  Miss  Vivien  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rosedale  until  nearly  sunset  this  day.  When  she  enter- 
ed the  house,  not  many  minutes  elapse<:l  before  she  sought  her 
favorite  place  on  the  verandah.  She  had  taken  off  her  warm, 
dusty  clothes,  and  wore  a  dainty,  white,  gauzy  dress,  with  knots 
of  soft  black  crape  at  her  throat  and  belt.  A  cluster  of  heart's- 
ease  was  carelessly  pinned  in  the  large  coil  of  light  hair  which 
she  wore  low  on  her  neck.  Her  face  was  very  fair,  and  her  fea- 
tures were  small,  sharp  and  regular.  Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as 
the  summer  heavens,  and  as  mournful  as  human  eyes  could  be. 
Her  figure  was  petite  and  graceful.  Her  lips  were  red,  rather 
thick  and  pouting,  and  gave  a  youthful  expression  to  her  othei- 
wise  pinched  and  sad  face.  Her  smooth  cheeks  were  colorless. 
She  carried  a  blank  book  in  her  hand,  and  when  she  had  wheeled 
her  chair  so  that  she  could  watch  the  sunset,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  fading  sun's  rays  from  falling  directly  on  her 
she  opened  the  book  and  commenced  to  write.  Her  pen  rapidly 
shaped  the  words  : 

"Another  day  is  closing,  and  its  duties  are  done.  With  Heav- 
en's help  I  was  patient  to-day  when  the  children  missed  their 
lessons — and  when  some  of  them  were  even  ungrateful  to  me.  I 
was  thankful  when  the  poor  old  woman  blessed  me  for  coming, 
and  wept  when  I  left  her.  And  the  blind  beggar  knows  my 
voice  and  footstep,  and  says  they  are  the  sweetest  sounds  wliich 
fall  on  his  ear,  because,  poor,  humble,  sinful  as  I  am,  he  thinks  I 
have  tauglit  him  to  seek  that  brighter  land  where  he  will  be  no 
longer  blind  !  I  love  to  write  these  things  on  paper  for  then 
they  seem  to  have  a  something  like  soul  in  them — with  which 
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influence,  I  fancy  they  seem  to- jain  with  my  sours  desolate  and 
never  ending  cry  for  pardon.  They  liave  brought  me  a  feeling 
of  contentment  which  I  never  thought  to  know  again  when  I 
came  to  this  secluded  place.  I  have  other  things,  too^  to  be 
thankful  for.  I  luwe  changed — ^and  for  the  iM^tter — ^-I  hope  and 
believe,  since  that  desperate  day.  I  have  read  books  which  I 
would  never  have  opened.  I  have  learned  to  make  beautiful 
flowers  in  wax ;  to  draw  pretty  pictures  to  sell,  and  if  I  work 
hard,  wdien  my  niother  i&  old  and  unable  to  help  herself  I  con 
send  her — ^like  some  good  fairy — -money,  food,  fruits  and  ilowers,. 
and  she  will  never  guess  that  Elaine  toiled  for  them — a;nd  only 
for  her  dear  sake.  I  wonder  how  she  looks  !  She  cannot  be  as 
she  was  when  I  knew  her,  for  even  Jam  growing  old.  I  heard 
one  of  the  boys  the  other  day,  wd>en  I  kept  him  in — miitter  'a 
spiteful  old  maid.'  Ah.  if  I  was  a  spiteful  old  maid  he,  poor  fel- 
low, would  be  a  more  pitiable,  poor  lieathen  than  he  was  wdieii 
I  first  found  him  out,  and  I — I  would  be  at  my  old  home,  w^th  a 
mother  to  love  me,  and  maybe,-  many  friends  to  care  for  me.  But 
would  I  have  been  an  old  maid  ?  They  say  I  was  pretty,  and 
the  face  in  the  little  locket  wdiich  he  used  to  vfear  is  so  sweet, 
winsome  and  fair — I  can  scarcely  believe  it  was  I.  It  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  me  now  as  young  happy  Elaine  was  from  Miss  Vi- 
vien of  to-day.'' 

Here  she  lifted  her  pen  in  astonishment,  for  Mrs,  Judd's  grand- 
son came  running  into  the  verandah  and  exclaiming,  excitedly,, 
"Miss  Vivien,  a  man  has  rode  up  to  the  gate  and  asked  if  a  lady 
lived  here.  He  is  a  man  like  the  other  line  men  at  the  village, 
I  told  him  I  would  run  and  see.  I  did'nt  know  what  you  would 
want  me  to  say,  for  if  I  had  told  him,  'Miss  Vivien  lives  here,'  he 
might  have  wanted  to  come  in.  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  like 
that.  He  is  dusty,  and  his  horse  is  tired  and  panting.  In  spite 
of  his  fine  clothes  he  iir  wildish  looking  and  sick  too^  I  should 
guess.  What  must  I  tell  him  ?"  gasped  the  boy  out  of  breath. 
The  lady  replied, 

"Dick  it  was  unkind  in  you  to  keep  the  man  standing  in  the 
sur.  Always  tell  people  that  your  grandfather  lives  here.  Go 
back  and  tell  him  so  now.  He  is  doubtless  a  traveller  w^ho  has 
lost  his  way.  We  do  not  see  company,  as  you  knov*^,  or  I  would 
let  you  ask  him  in  to  rest." 
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Dick  -ran  back  to  the  front  gate  where  the  gentleman  impa- 
ttiently  awaited  him.  As  the  boy  stepped  out  of  the  front  door, 
with  his  bare  feet,  clean  but  coarse  clothes,  a-nd  topless  straw  hat, 
Edmund  Maxwell  thought,  "He  is  a  strange  companion — or  even 
servant  for  her.  This  s-urely  cannot  be  Rosedale."  He  waited, 
however,  until  tli-e  boy  came  nearer,  and  asked  the  question  he 
would  have  asked  at  first  but  for  his  intense  pre-eecupation — "Is 
this  place  eaMod  Rosedale,  my  lad?" 

"Yes  sir,"  Dick  promptly  replied,  "and  my  grandfather,  Mr. 
Judd  lives  here  with  some  other  folks." 

Dick  meant  to  be  both  truthful  and  explicit  in  his  statement. 

In  a  moment  Edmund  Maxwell  was  off  his  horse.  He  threw 
ike  reins  to  Dick  and  said  "Take  care  of  him,  I  am  master  here. 
My  name  is  Maxwell." 

Dick  mounted  the  horse  without  a  v.'ord,  but  as  he  rode  towards 
the  stable  yard  he  muttered  "Master  here !  1  guess  he  ain't  mas- 
ter here.  Miss  Vivien  and  grandad's  master  here.  I'll  go  back 
quick  and  see  what  he's  come  for." 

Meanwhile  Edmund  hurried  into  the  hause.  He  did  not  stop 
;to  knock.  Several  doors  w-ere  standing  open  and  he  did  not  hear 
.a  sound  Inoiieofthe  front  rooms  he  saw  lace  curtains,  soft 
<?arpets,  flowers,  pictures,  and  those  things  v/hich  decorate  a  sit- 
ting room,  and  he  entered  unceremoniously.  The  low  windows 
were  open  and  beyond  them  he  saw  the  latticed  porch — but  there 
was  no  one  present.  On  through  the  pleasant  room  and  low 
windows  he  hurri-ed  and  saw — for  the  first  tiu.e  in  y-ears— the 
woman  he  had  loved,  the  woman  whose  earthly  hopes  he  had 
blighted,  the  v^oman  ov^r  whose  supposed  dead  body  he  had  kept 
the  solitary  vigil  in  St.  John'a,  the  woman  whose  untimely  death 
^e  thought  he  had  caused,  and  the  woman  whom  he  had  come 
io  beg  to  be  his  wife — Lilian  Elaine  Meredith  ! 

For  a  moment  he  paused  and  marked  the  changes  time  had 
wrought.  Her  face  was  partly  turned  from  him,  and  her  pen 
was  flying  over  the  blank  pages  of  her  book.  He  could  not  bear 
die  sight  in  silence.     He  called  her — 

"Elaine  I"  Startled  at  the  sound  of  the  name  she  now  never 
Iheard,  she  suddenly  arose  from  her  chaii-^  and  turned  towards  the 
fpeakei-. 
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One  glance  was  suflicient.  She  sank  back  into  the*  seat  trem- 
bling and  palcy  an(^  asked, 

"Edmund,  how  dare  you  come?"" 

"Forgive  me,  Elaine.  I  came  to  make  atonement.  I  did  net- 
know  until  a  few  days  ago  that  you  liyed." 

As  he  spoke  the  last  woixls  she  shook  her  head  and  said,  "No 
sir,  do  not  tell  me  that.  You  cannot  expect  me  to  be  the  fond 
believer  in  every  word  which  falls  from  your  lips,  a&  of  old.  You 
must  have  known  I  lived." 

He  looked  at  her  t^eseeehingly  and  said,  "Listen,  I  will  tell  youi 
first  and  then  I  will  prove  to  yoo  that  I  am  speaking:  the  truthJ^ 

She  was  gazing  at  him-  in  blank  astonishment.  He  was  travel- 
worn  and  v^eary,  and  brushing  the  damp  and  tangled  locks  from 
his  brow,  he  rested  a  moment  in  a  convenient  arm  chair  near  the 
window  through  which  he  had  entered  the  verandah.  Then  he 
t^ld  her  rapidly,  everything  that  had  happened  since  he  received 
the  telegram  from  his  mother.  While  bespoke,  Dick  stole  around 
to  that  end  of  the  house^  and  slyly  peeped  to  see  what  this  strange 
self-termed  ''master"  was  doing.  One  look  satisfied  him.  He 
hastened  to  his  grandmother's  side  and  told  her, 

"The  man  is  a  preacher  and  is  preaching  to  Miss  Vivien,  and 
she  is  listemng  to  him  as  if  eveiy  breath  would  be  the  last.  I 
guess  he  ain't  any  better  though  than  she  is."  Mrs.  Judd  con- 
cluded that  Dick  was  right  and  paid  no  further  attention  to  the 
visitor  or  his  errand. 

When  Edmund  finished  his  recital  hepaissed,  looked  up  into 
Elaine's  sad,  tearful  face  and  said, 

"And  now,  Elaine,  I  have  com^e  to  endetivorto  make  you  hap- 
py. I  will  make  Rosedale  a  second  Eden  to  you.  I  will  bring 
you  luxuries  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  your  mother  will  come 
as  soon  as  she  can  travel,,  and  I  will  most  earnestly  dedicate  my 
life  to  you.  We  will  live  for  each  other  alone — and  for  those  we 
love — and  before  the  end  shall  cora^,.  maybe  the  past  v/ill  be  so 
iir  forgotten,  that  its  impress  will  even  wear  off  our  countenances- 
— for  Elaine,  you  are  sadly,  sadly  changed.  The  dimples  have 
left  your  face  and  hands,  the  roses  have  forsaken  your  cheeksy. 
and  the  sunbeams  which  I  used  to  fancy  wandered  at  will  thro"' 
the  shining  folds  of  your  hair,,  have  gone,,  perhaps  forever.    Bjj.i 
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you  are  still  Elaine — and  Edmund  once  more  implores  Elaine  to 
^pronounce  the  vow  which  will  make  them  man  and  wife." 

"Edmund,"  she  replied  in  low  tremulous  tones  while  now  and 
then  the  pale  lip  curved  as  she  forced  back  her  tears,  ^'You 
have  come  in  vain.  I  will  have  my  mother  if  slie  will  take  me 
once  more  to  her  arms,  and  I  will  support  her,  cherish  her,  com- 
fort her,  as  long  as  I  live.  But  I  shall  not  fur  a  moment  enter- 
tain your  proposal.  My  love  for  you  is  not  dead,  Edmund,  and 
if  I  could  (mst  you  and' claim  rightfully  your  implicit  confidence, 
a  home  with  you  would  be  an  Eden  any  Vi- here,  and  under  any 
circumstances." 

"I  w^ould  trust  you  now,  Elaine,  as  I  never  would  have  trusted 
you  before,"  he  said,  visibly  touched. 

He  partially  arose  to  go  nearer  to  her.  She  waved  him  back 
and  said,  "That  may  be,  Edmund.  At  least,  I  believe  you  think 
so.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  Hear  me  through.  My  life- 
work  is  here  among  these  poor  illiterate  people.  I  have  marked 
out  my.  course,  and  if  I  have  not  nionev  enough  to  buy  Rosedale, 
I  shall  purchase  a  smaller  place  and  live  here  with  my  poor 
stricken  mother  while  life  lasts." 

Again  lie  interrupted  her.  "Elaine,  Rosedale  is  yours.  I  have 
at  my  mother's  urgent  request,  brought  the  deed  to  the  land, 
made  out  in  your  name." 

She  drew  herself  up  and  said,  "I  shall  accept  no  further  favors 
from  Mrs  Maxwell.  I  have  done  so  until  now  because  I  took  it 
as  some  compensation  for  keeping  from  those  I  love  the  secret  of 
my  existence — and  you  see  what  these  years  have  cost  me  !" 

"Yes  they  have  cost  you  more  than  Rosedale  is  worth,"  he  an- 
swered pityingly. 

"Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  live  at  Rosedale  unless  you  allow  me 
to  pay  for  it.  You  cannot  alter  this  determination.  How  much 
will  you  take  for  Rosedale  ;  and  if  I  cannot  pay  you,  will  3'ou  re- 
ceive yearly  instalments  ?" 

"Elaine,  I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  business  details  with 
you.  My  mother  has  given  you  Rosedale  as  your  dower,  and  I 
have  come  to  win  \our  consent  to  marry  me." 

"Then,  Edmund,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  put  your  mind  at  rest 
on  that  subject  before  we  proceed  to  business  details.  Another 
reason  why  I  will  not  marry  you  is,  I  am  not  the  w^oman  to  bear 
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3'our  name  or  rule  your  home.  AVe  would  live  in  the  v^'orld,  Ed- 
mund— and  you  know  what  the  world  would  say  of  me.  If  the 
old  lore  did  not  thrill  my  heart,  Edmund,  I  would  have  heen 
willing  for  this  sacrifice,  but  if  I  cannot  lift  you  up, — lend  honor 
to  your  future — I  will  not  pull  you  down  and  let  men  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  us.  It  is  not  right  that  you  should  go  into 
seclusion  for  me,  I  would  not  be  satisfied  to  know  you  were  liv- 
ing such  a  life.     No,  Edmund,  you  shall  not  do  it." 

"Elaine  it  is  right  that  I  should  come  to  you  and  share  your  lot. 
What  does  the  world  contain  for  me  now  ?  Why  should  I  ever 
leave  your  side  again  ?  Let  me  come,  poor,  suffering  Elaine,  and 
mate  amends  for  the  wrongs  you  have  suffered.  Do  not  speak 
of  sacrifice.  As  I  sit  here  c.nd  listen  to  you,  the  youthful  time 
comes  back ;  I  seem  to  see  the  Elaine  who  swayed  my  heart,  and 
whom  I  loved  as  my  betrothed  bride.  I  married  no  one  while  I 
thought  you  were  dead,  Elaine,  and  surely  you  will  believe  that 
I  would  be  true  to  you  while  living  and  pledged  to  you  most 
solemnly  ?" 

"That  may  be,  Edmund.  Your  words  affect  me  powerfully;, 
but  I  cannot  consent.  Do  not  beg  me,  dear  friend,"  slie  j)leadedy 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She  struggled  a  mo- 
ment with  her  emotion  and  continued,  "You  cannot  make  me 
believe  that  it  is  best  for  you,  that  I  should  become  3'our  wife.  I 
know  it  would  prove  a  great  draw  back  to  you.  This  thought 
alone  will  make  me  immovable.  The  land  is  full  of  young  and 
beautiful  women,  one  of  whom  you  can  doubtleSvS  win.  I  am 
willing  that  you  should  win  her.  I  will  think  of  you  only  as 
some  one  dead  to  me  forever.  She  will  never  know  I  lived — and 
you  will  soon  forget." 

"No,  Elaine,  I  shall  never  forget,  nor  will  I  ask  another  woman 
to  accept  my  hand,  unless  some  change  greater  than  I  can  ima- 
gine comes  over  me." 

"Very  well,  Edmund  ;  I  am  equally  positive — in  fact,  I  am 
more  positive  than  you  are,  in  the  position  that  I  take.  Dismiss 
the  subject.  It  pains  me  more  than  words  can  express.  Turn 
to  the  business  details  ;  I  must  purchase  Rosedale." 

"Elaiiie-let  me  come  again  to-morrow.  I  cannot  attend  totliat 
now.  You  see  how  jaded  I  am.  I  have  travelled  without  stop- 
ping ever  since  I  learned  you  were  here.     Let  your  boy  direct  me 
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to  the  village  near  by,  and  I  will  come  to  morrow  and  make  my 
final  arrar.gements.  Remember,  in  the  mean  time,  that  your 
reasons  are  not  good  ones  and  I  shall  ask  you  to  reconsider  what 
you  have  said." 

"It  will  be  useless/'  she  answered.  ''I  regret  that  you  have  to 
leave  your  own  house  and  be  entertained  by  the  inn-keeper  at 
the  village,  but  we  never  have  company.  I  will  order  Dick  to 
drive  you  over  in  my  pone}'  carriage." 

"Can  I  not  give  the  order,"  he  asked,  rising  Cjuickly. 

"No,  thank  you.     Dick  would  not  knov»'  what  to  make  of  it." 

As  she  glided  through  the  window  and  parlor,  Edmund  saw 
that  her  light,  airy  gracefulness  had  not  all  gone.  His  heart  was 
beginning  to  soften  strangely  towards  her." 

When  she  returned  he  said,  "Ehune,  do  not  forbid  the  thought 
of  the  sweet  olden  time,  when  you  think  of  what  I  have  asked 
yOTi  to  do." 

"Do  not  recall  that  tinie,  now.  I  do  forbid  the  thought — the 
mention  of  it — for  it  kills  me.  It  does  not  change  my  purpose. 
I  know  my  duty — I  will  do  it." 

"Good-bye,  then,  until  to-morrow.  Heaven  grant  that  you  will 
do  what  is  ri^ht — and  bv  that,  I  mean  that  vou  will  let  me  share 
your  future.  I  will  not  be  so  weary  when  we  meet  again,  and 
perhaps  I  can  plead  my  cause  more  effectively,"  he  said  turning 
to  leave  her. 

"I  receive  you  to-morrow  to  settle  with  you  about  Eosedale. 
Otherwise,  this  farewell  would  be  final,"  she  calmly  replied. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


c;i.ea:sixgs  of  thought. 


The  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Time,  her  greatest  enemy  is 
Prejudice,  and  her  constant  companion  is  Humility. 

The  firmest  friendship  have  been  formed  in  mutual  adversity, 
as  iron  is  most  strongly  united  by  fiercest  flame. 

Value  the  friendship  of  him  who  stands  by  you  in  the  storm  ; 
swarms  of  insects  will  surround  vou  in  the  sunshine. 
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CHARLES-AUGUSTIN  SAINTE-BEUVE. 


By  Theodore  Bryant  Kingsbury. 


IN  TWO  TAPERS— II. (CONCLUDED.) 

What  we  have  said  of  Macaulay,  Mackintosh  and  others  applies 
'  to  nearly  the  entire  race  of  English  critics.  However  eminent 
otherwise,  as  critics  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  failures,  and  by 
reason  of  the  defects  we  pointed  out.  In  some  departments  they 
are  doubtless  of  the  hightest  authority,  but  in  the  field  of  polite 
literature  it  will  not  do  to  follow  them  except  with  open  eyes. 
We  do  not  know  a  sing^le  Ens-lish  or  American  critic  who  is  al- 
ways  a  safe  guide  in  letters.  They  are  all  governed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  political  bias,  or  sectarian  zeal,  or  religious  passion  or 
prejudice,  or  personal  antipathies,  or  some  other  disc[ualifying  in- 
fluence. We  do  not  know  of  a  single  critical  writer  whose  judg- 
ment and  taste  are  not  affected  at  times  by  some  extraneous  and 
improper  consideration.  A  clear,  open,  broad,  profound,  catho- 
lic view  of  men  and  their  labors  seems  to  be  one  of  the  impossi- 
bilities among  men  of  critical  skill  and  influence.  In  America, 
even  so  genial  and  delightful  an  essayist  and  so  acute  a  critic  as 
Henry  Reed,  is  betrayed  into  untenable  positions  in  matters  of 
taste.  He  as  much  overestimates  Wordsworth  as  he  underrates 
Byron  and  Macaulay.  If  you  know  notliing  of  these  great  wri- 
ters save  what  you  gather  from  his  usually  excellent  lectures  on 
English  literature,  yould  would  hold  the  opinion  that  of  all  English 
poets  Wordsworth  was  greatest,  with  the  exceptions  only  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton ;  you  would  hold  to  the  view  that  Byron  was  a 
man  of  exceedingly  clever  parts,  without  being  really  a  man  of 
genius,  and  that  Macaulay,  with  considerable  learning,  with  a 
certain  meretricious  brilliancy,  had  no  permanent  hold  upon  his 
generation  even,  as  his  power  was  already  waning.  The  truth 
is,  that  every  hour  since  Mr.  Reed  wrote,  more  than  twenty  years 
since,  Macaulay's  influence  and  reputation  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease, ind  to-day  he  exerts  a  far  greater  power  over  the  thinking 
men  of  the  English-speaking  world  than  ever  before. 

We  have  said  that  no  one  of  the  English  critics  is  always  a  safe 
guide  in  literary  matters.     Why,  did  not  the  Reviews  uniformly 
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condemn  Wordsworth  as  hopelessly  puerile  and  whioisical  ?  Was 
]iot  Byron  vigorously  assaulted  as  a  presumptuous  youth  with- 
out parts  ?  Did  not  "the  Quartevli/,  so  savage  and  tartarly,"  fire 
its  shaft  into  the  heart  of  John  Keats  and  fondly  imagine  that 
the  work  of  total  destruction  was  accomplished  ?  Was  not  Shelley 
laughed  at,  abused,  and  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  vanities  where 
young  ambitious  poets  simper  away  useless  lives  in  catching  at 
shadows  and  in  blowing  of  bubbles'?  Did  not  the  critics  gener- 
ally pronounce  Alfred  Te^inyson  the  most  insignificant  of  pre- 
tenders, and  even  Blackwood,  so  full  of  culture  and  grace,  declare 
him  a  poetaster  of  the  veriest  cockney  sort  ?^'  Did  not  Robert 
Browning  work  for  years,  producing  now  and  then  strains  of  im- 
mortal verse,  without  recognition  or  praise.  Even  now,  he  is 
pronounced  by  some  leading  publications  to  be  no  poet  at  all. 
And  so,  if  we  were  to  turn  to  prose  writers,  we  could  show  that 
some  of  the  best  authors  of  this  century  at  first  failed  to  ob- 
tain an  audience,  and  their  initial  works  went  for  a  time  to  the 
upper  shelves  of  the  sales  rooms  or  to  the  garret.  Quite  recently 
in  the  case  of  tlie  Laureate's  only  drama,  Qwien  Marij^  we  have  an 
instance  in  point  of  the  unreliableness  of  critical  dicta  in  England. 
The  London  Times  and  llie  Spectator,  two  of  the  great  lead- 
ers in  the  important  world  of  journalism,  have  bestowed  almost 
unqualified  praise  on  Tennyson\s  last  intellectual  performance, 
and  pronounce  it  a  great  drama.  Per  contixi,  two  other  great  pa- 
pers Ihe  xUhemeura  and  Uic  Academy,  deny  that  it  is  a  drama 
in  any  proper  sense,  bat  a  poem  of  some  special  merit,  though 
differing,  and  inferior,  from  his  earlier  and  maturer  efforts.  In 
America,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  more  harmony  in  the 
judgment  of  critics  as  to  the  merits  of  Queen  Mary — all  allowing 
it  great  qualities  as  a  drama. 

Unlike  the  great  mass  of  English  critics,  Sainte-Beuve  was 
no  victim  of  literary  dandyisms,  no  slave  to  party  demands,  no 
enemy  to  creeds  or  countries,  no  "hired  master  of  tongue  fence." 
As  we  said  before,  his  was  essentially  a  loving  nature,  and,  as  a 
resultant,  he  was  essentially  a  loving  critic.  He  knew  how  to 
dip  his  pen  in  gall  and  how  to  irritate  the  literary  epidermis,  as 
in  his  articles  on  Boileau  and   Chateaubriand  and   Rosseau,  yet 
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he  always  derived  a  keen  satisfaction  from  pointing  out  the  ex- 
cellencies of  any  author  under  treatment.  He  belonged  "to  none 
of  those  close  corporations  of  literary  Ishmaelites  that  applauded 
all  without  the  pale — he  weigued  all  authors  fairly  in  his  literary 
scales,  whatever  their  nationality,  sect  or  party  ;  and  we  feel  that 
the  estimates  he  has  placed  upon  them  mark  their  exact  value."* 

The  secret,  or  rather  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  success,  were  his 
conscientious  devotion  to  his  work  and  the  general  fairness  that 
characterized  his  discussion  of  whatever  topics  he  touched. 

As  to  his  thorough  conscieuiionsncss  in  the  discharge  of  literary 
labor,  witness  his  admirable  "Monday  Chats"  so  learned,  so  elab- 
orate, so  varied,  so  full,  so  accurate.  We  learn  from  one  of  his 
biographers  that  on  each  of  these  remarkable  papers  he  literally 
labored  for  twelve  hours  for  four  days,  beginning  with  ]Monday. 
No  writer  was  ever  more  untiring  or  faithful  to  duty.  He  knew 
how  to  work,  he  knew  how  to  study.  He  would  see  no  visitors 
during  his  intense  working  hours.  After  completing  his  article 
for  the  following  Monday,  he  read  it  to  his  critical  friend,  Dr. 
Veron,  and  often  profitted  by  his  careful  suggestions  or  objec- 
tions. It  was  read  over  in  manuscript  with  the  closest  scrutiny, 
then  re-read  when  in  type,  and  when  it  was  given  to  the  eager 
and  appreciative  public,  it  was  a  model  of  accuracy  and  of  liter- 
ary finish,  both  as  regards  its  learning  and  style,  as  well  as  its 
judgment  and  taste.  He  knew  hovr  well  it  paid  the  writer  to  be 
pains-taking,  laborious  and  conscientious.  He  knew  the  value 
of  the  criticism  contained  in  the  saying — "what  is  easy  writing 
is  apt  to  be  hard  reading."  What  would  an  American  editor 
think  if  he  had  to  labor  forty-eight  hours  on  an  article  for  his 
weekly  paper?  He  would  doubtless  prefer  to  use  his  scissors  and 
paste.  , 

As  to  his  fairness,  that  was  proverbial.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
stantly striven  to  obtain  the  utmost  accuracy  in  every  particular, 
and  specially  in  his  judgments  upon  authors  and  men.  His  utter 
impartiality  was  possibly  his  crowning  excellency.  He  was  not 
always  so  however.  In  his  early  manhood,  and  indeed  after  he 
had  turned  thirty,  he  was  full  of  confidence  and  aggressiveness, 
and,  like  many  men  of  great  abilities,  sometimes  used  his  powers 
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to  Iiarrass  and  despoil.  He  thus  refers  to  his  earlier  productioi:s ' 
"In  criticism  I  have  acted  long  enough  as  an  advocak%  let  me 
now  act  as  a  judge."  He  had  praised;  Lamartinc,  Hugo  and 
other  authors  far  beyond  their  merits  ;  he  had  withheld  praise 
■  from  others  wIjo  richly  deserved  it.  He  taught  these  writers  af- 
terwards that  he  had  changed.  Age,  study^  experience,  observa- 
tion, had  cleared  his  critical  vision,  sobered  his  passions,  subdued 
his  impulses,  relieved  him  of  fancies  and  prejudices,  and  armed 
him  with  candor  and  truth.  "Sainte-Beuve's  pre-eminence  as 
a  critic  dates  from  the  hour  when  he  suffered  neither  personal 
friendship  nor  individual  predilection  to  govern  or  modify  the 
enunciation  of  his  own  opinion  ^  ^^  ^  then  it  was  that  he 
weighed  every  product  with  even  hand,  and  stated  his  conciu- 
eions  without  either  passion  or  bias.  His  goal  ivas  truth,  and  his 
guide  to  it  was  sympathy.'''^ 

And  how  important  it  is  that  the  critic  should  be  guided  by 
sympathy  !  A  cold-blooded  dissection  of  an  author  or  book 
may  exhibit  great  skill,  but  it  betrays  none  of  those  generous  and 
noble  sentiments  and  feelings  to  which  we  give  the  nameof  sym- 
pathy. A  bad  book  deserves  no  mercy  ;  a  vicious  writer  merits 
critical  flagellation.  But  to  employ  your  ingenuity  to  coin  sharp 
and  hurtfai  sayings  that  3'ou  may  gratify  your  own  soured  and 
jaundiced  nature,  and  that  you  may  inflict  a  wound' upon  another, 
is  mean  and  cowardly,  and  shows  a  bad  heart  naturally,  or  one 
whose  cords  are  sadly  out  of  tune.  How  much  better  and  nobler 
it  is  to  "share  the  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  hearts,"  as 
poor  John  Keats  poetically  defined  sympathy,  and  to  cherish  that 
sentiment  of  kindness  and  benevolence  that  so  make  man  re- 
semble the  High  and  the  Holy  One.  No  man  can  possibly  write 
faithfully  and  successfully  the  biography  of  another  for  whom  he 
does  not  cherish  a  genuine,  hearty  sympathy  and  admiration.  The 
work  may  be  executed  with  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  lit- 
erary faculty,  but  if  sympathy  be  lacking,  the  work  will  be  life- 
less and  frigid  and  unsatisfying.  We  never  yet  read  an  elabo- 
rate criticism  upon  an  author  that  was  w^orth  the  paper  it  was 
written  upon,  unless  produced  by  a  loving  and  sympathetic  hand. 
It  may  have  had  other  merits,  but  as  a  criticism  it  was  valueless. 
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No  critique,  as  such,  is  of  any  special  consideratioD,  that  does  iiOb 
rightly^  exactly  inierprd  the  genius  of  the  author  under  examina- 
tion. We  have  read  a  dozen  articles  on  George  Eb!ot,  but  we 
never  meet  with  but  one  that  unfolded  to  us  tlie  workings  of  her 
manifold  and  magnificent  genius,  and  that  article  was  written  by 
Prof.  Wilkinson,  a  Northern  writer.  "What  Saixte-Beuve  most 
disliked  was  the  absence  of  precision,  the  tendency  to  evade  defi- 
nition and  to  employ  words  which  embody  prejudices  rather  than 
explain  facts."*  The  same  judicious  writer  remarks  that  "the 
slashing  writer  is  systematically  unfair,*'  and  that  "in  order  to 
carry  weight  and  produce  tlie  desired  effect,  blame  must  be  em- 
phasized with  justice  and  praise  vv'ith  desert."  Sainte-Beuvi: 
was  by  no  means  infallible.  Doubtless  he  sometimes  blundered 
in  his  judgments,  and  his  taste,  generally  of  the  purest,  was  occa- 
sionally at  fault.  The  same  may  be  justly  said  of  his  brilliant 
and  very  able  friend  and  country  man,  H.  A.  Taine,  but  of  the 
two,  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  much  calmer  critic,  much  more  self- 
poised  and  careful,  and  far  less  given  to  glittering  paradoxes 
splendid  m.etaphors  and  extravagant  rhetoric.  Indeed,  his  later 
writings  have  none  of  the  rhetorical  splendor  that  Taine  revels 
in,  although  he  once  "caressed  and  refined  his  thoughts'"  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession.  He  loved  the  truth  for  the  truth's 
sake.  Hear  him  saying,  "If  I  had  a  device,  it  would  be  the  Trve^ 
the  True  only,'^  He  became  very  cautious  in  his  judgments.  He 
weighed  them,  tested  them,  examined  them  again  and  again 
with  the  greatest  care  and  anxiety,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  alter 
them.  He  knew  the  danger  of  being  audacious  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  being  timid  and  time-serving  on  the  other.  He  under- 
stood how  a  critic  might  transgress  as  much  by  destroying  un- 
wisely as  by  upholding  and  bepraising  unworthily.  He,  there- 
fore, wrote  with  exceeding  care  and  after  prolonged  reflection. 
Thackeray  said  that  "the  courage  of  young  critics  is  prodigious." 
He  declared  that  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  would  not  hesitate  to 
pass  an  opinion  upon  the  Encyclopaedia  itself  if  you  only  gave  him 
twenty-four  hour  notice.f  The  young  man  at  that  time  had  be- 
come a  contributor  to  the  Poll  Moll  Gazette,  one  of  the  great  Lon- 
don papers.     We  have  met  men  who  would  give  you  a  confident 
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and  prompt  opinion  upon  any  subject,  liowever  abstruse,  or  upon 
anv  question  however  important,  or  upon  a  book  however  learn- 
ed, without  possessing  tlie  slightest  knowledge  of  either.  Such 
men  are  either  so  eaten  up  with  personal  vanity,  or  are  such 
hopeless  Ba)Otiai;s,  that  they  would  undertake  to  run  a  steamship, 
to  tunnel  the  loftiest  mountain,  to  build  a  second  Suez  canal,  to 
vrear  the  highest  judicial  robes,  or  even  to  write  all  the  articles  in 
the  Cydopicdia  Britannica,  much  less  to  criticise  them,  and  that 
too  without  the  slightest -misgiving  that  they  did  not  have  the 
abundant  and.  very  special  Cjualifications  for  such  grave  tasks. 
Our  author  was  far  wiser  and  more  modest.  He  wrote  of  those 
things  he  understood,  with  a  full  sense  of  his  responsibility  to 
letters,  and  with  a  sincere  homage  to  truth.  ''He  always  hesita- 
ted to  admit  that  the  final  word  had  been  spoken,  that  the  plead- 
ings were  closed,  and  that  the  cause  was  ripe  for  judgment.''*'^ 
He  remembered  that  he  presided  as  a  judge,  and  that  his  delive- 
rances shotild  be  marked  by.  fairness,  caution  and  sibriety. 

Let  us  cull  a  few  of  his  utterances.  They  will  show  his  high 
estimate  of  his  critical  office,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  griev- 
ous sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  his  literary  brethren  :  "I 
hold  two  things  about  criticism  which  seem  contradictory  and 
which  are  not  so:  1.  The  critic  is  but  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
read,  and  who  teaches  others  to  read.  2.  Criticism,  as  I  under- 
stand and  asT  should  like  to  practice  it,  is  an  inven  ion,  a  per- 
petual creation."  "Xo  one  has  a  right  to  say  :  T  understand 
men.'  All  that  one  can  truly  say  is,  T  am  in  a  fair  way  to  un- 
derstand them.'  "  ''Oh,  how  little  do  books  represent  men  to  us." 
"There  is  scarcely  any  criticism  properly  speaking,  that  is  to  sav, 
scrupulous  and  sincere  exarainat ion,  the  critics  themselves  turn  pop- 
ulace and  press  forward  to  the  idol,  to  the  statue."  '"One  no  lon- 
ger knows  the  value  of  words."  "There  is  no  longer  any  exact 
criticism,  words  are  misused,  praises  are  jumbled."  He  says 
writers  "say  exactly  the  opposite  of  wh^t  is  the  case,  selecting  the 
epithet  opposed  to  the  quality." 

If  this  was  true  in  France  and  in  his  day,  is  it  not  equally  true 
in  our  time  and  country  ?  Writers  so  indulge  in  expletives,  and 
so  allow  adjectives  to  invade  the  rightful  dominion  of  the  nouns, 
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that  language  is  weakened  and  false  impressions  are  made.  The 
ordinary  writer  of  the  day,  with  the  dash  of  his  pen,  will  trans- 
form the  hustings  speaker  into  a  Demosthenes,  the  promisinLi 
young  lawyer  into  an  Erskine,  the  pulpit  spouter  full  of  vicious 
rhetoric  into  a  Bosuet  or  a  Robert  Hall,  and  the  poet  of  some 
moribund  publication  into  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  In  a  word, 
he  will  so  exhaust  his  terms  of  praise  upon  ordinary  mortals  that 
he  has  no  fitting  words  to  use  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  truh^  great  men. 

In  his  '"Monday  Chat"  papers,  Sajnte-Beuve  not  only  exhibited 
the  greatest  care  and  fairness,  but  he  displayed  the  most  exten- 
sive and  varied  scholarship.  They  embraced  a  wide  field  of  dis- 
cussion. He  wrote  literary  portraits  of  nearly  every  celebrated 
man  or  w6man  in  Europe.  He  treated  new  and  old  topics  with 
marvellous  freshness  and  interest,  in  a  style  the  very  perfection, 
of  purity,  delicacy,  elegance  and  strength.  He  displayed  the  ut- 
most familiarity  with  the  literature  of  every  period  and  country 
and  that,  too,  without  pedantry  or  vanity.  An  excellent  Ameri- 
can writer,  says  of  Causcrics  da  Litndi,  "the  fineness  of  his  work- 
manship, the  brilliancy  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  liis  style,  his 
immense  and  varied  knowledge, 'his  catholic  taste  and  compre- 
hensive sympathies,  and,  above  all,  his  rare  sense  and  almost  un- 
erring judgment,  place"  these  papers,  ''among  the  most  perfect 
literary  products  of  the  century,  and  make  it  hard  to  say  whether 
they  excel  in  fascination  or  instruction.""^  The  Edlnhurg  Revierw, 
in  speaking  of  these  very  ^londay  essays  remarks  :  "Such  facility 
and  regularity  of  literary  production  are,  considering  the  C|uality 
of  the  work,  without  a  parallel  in  literature,  for  the  Causeries  du 
Lundi  have  been  saluted  on  all  sides  as  immortal,  and  will  in  all 
probability  live  as  long  as  the  French  language."  This  same  re- 
viewer adds :  "We  feel  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  his 
art,  while  the  peculiarity  of  his  method  invests  his  subject  with 
minute  biographic  details  and  historic  incident,  which  add  irre- 
sistible charm  to  the  perusal.  In  fact  amid  all  the  ranges  of  vol- 
umes which  fill  our  libraries,  we  doubt  if  more  instructive  or 
more  delightful  reading  is  to  be  found  anyvrhere  than  in  the 
twenty-five  volumes  in  which  they  have  been  collected." 
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The  style  of  Sainte-Beuve  underwent  a  striking  change  as  his 
fine  powers  matured.  At  first  he  was  ambitious  of  display.  It 
was  necessary  for  him,  as  for  most  able  and  aspiring  writers,  to 
pass  through  the  merely  rhetorical  period,  when  the  manner  was 
more  attended  to  than  the  matter.  He  said  of  himself  that  in 
his  younger  days  he  had  a  mannerism.  He  wrote  floridly.  There 
was  an  oriental  luxuriance  of  diction  and  imagery.  It  delighted 
him  to  decorate  his  sentences  with  the  most  graceful  festoons  of 
fancy,  and  to  surprise  the  reader  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  pe- 
riods and  the  richness  of  his  embellishments.  But  he  passed  be- 
yond all  this  ;  his  taste,  originally  good,  bpcame  purer  and  more 
refined  with  study  and  advancin,^^  years.  He  grew  more  severely 
critical  in  the  selection  of  words,  and  without  reducing  his  style 
to  coldness  and  stiffness,  still  making  his  language*  melodious 
and  attractive,  he  avoided  the  excesses  of  his  early  manhood. 
His  style  thenceforth  was  a  model  of  graceful  dignity — limpid, 
nervous,  vigorous,  pure.  "The  great  muse  Necessity  suddenly 
"forced  me  to  make  a  change :  that  Necessity  which,  at  decisive 
moments,  causes  the  dumb  to  speak  and  the  stammerer  to  articu- 
late, compelled  me,  in  a  trice,  to  recur  to  a  sharp,  clear,  rapid  form 
of  expression,  to  address  every  in  the  language  of  every  one  ;  for  this  I 
thank  it."  So  he  wrote  of  himself."^  He  is  always  perfectly  clear, 
direct,  simple  and  lively.  Ambitious  writers  might  study  him 
daily  with  profit. 

His  candor  in  his  late  years  was  quite  remarkable.  He  reversed 
many  of  his  former  judgments,  and  wrote  of  some  of  his  best  lit- 
erary friends  and  associates  with  a  frankness  and  freedom  that 
would  have  called  around  him  a  host  of  enemies  and  defamers  in 
this  country.  Appreciating  above  all  men  the  absolute  beauty 
and  greatness  of  candor,  he  dared  to  practice  it  at  a  time  when 
fine  speeches  and  excessive  laudation  of  others  were  certain  to  at- 
tract friends  and  secure  promotion  and  honors.  He  decked  him- 
self with  flowers  of  rare  and  exquisite  fragrance,  but  with  flowers 
that  are  commonlv  associated  with  the  days  of  untainted  and  un- 


*  Among  English  anthors,  Sydney  Smith  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  plain,  vig- 
orous, vivacious  and  lucid  style.  He  well  understood  how  to  combine  power  with 
grace,  and  directness  and  simplicity  with  a  rythmical  structure  of  sentences.  Dean 
Swift  should  be  studied.  His  style  is  genuine  English  without  adornment — a  marvel 
of  strength,  coarseness,  vividness  and  plainness. 
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calculating  youth.  If,  as  Disreali  says,  '''candor  is  the  brightest- 
gem  of  criticism/'  then  our  author  wore  a  jewel  in  his  coronet 
that  outsparkled  those  of  every  contemporary.  Goethe  once  said, 
"I  can  promise  to  be  candid,  but  I  cannot  promise  to  be  bv  parti  air 
It  may  be  safely  afErmed  that  Sainte-Beuve  could  lay  claim  to 
both  of  these  rare  virtues^  as  an  appeal  to  his  "Monday  Chats" 
will  establish.  In  one  of  those  famous  papers  he  acutely  remarks : 
"Men^  in  general  do  not  like  the  truth,  and  men  of  letters  less 
than  others.  As  compensation,  they  greatly  enjoy  satire,  which 
is  very  different ;  but  the  trvih — that  is  to  say,  the  unadjusted 
whole  of  qualities  and  defects,  of  virtues  and  vices,  constituting  a 
human  personage— gives  them  all  the  pain  in  the  world  to  bear. 
They  desire  to  have  their  man,  their  hero,  all  of  a  piece,  quite 
consistent';  angel  or  demon.  It  spoils  their  notion  to  come  and 
show  them  in  a  faithful  mirror  the  visage  of  the  departed,  w^ith 
his  forehead,  his  hue,  and  his  warts-."  His  English  critic  says,  he 
"most  disliked  the  absence  of  precision,  the  tendency  to  evade  de- 
finition, and  to  employ  words  which  emb^idy  prejudices  rather 
than  explain  facts."  He  avoided  slashing  criticism — the  effort 
to  be  caustic,  sharp  and  witty,  at  the  expense  of  fairness  and  truth. 
Whether  he  wrote  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  or  Benjamin  Franklin, 
of  Boileau  or  Edward  Gibbon,  of  Lamartine  or  Cowper,  of  La- 
fayette or  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  exhibited  the  same  candor  of  sen- 
timent, sobriety  of  judgment,  delicacy  of  analysis,  and  purity  of 
taste.  He  miight  err  in  his  general  estimate,  but  you  are  persua- 
ded that  you  are  communing  with  a  mind  at  once  exalted  and 
refined,  and  are  directed  by  a  taste  pure  and  delicate,  if  not  infal- 
lible. "He  paid  to  all  trutlis^  whether  hallow*ed  by  time  or  strug- 
ling  for  recognition,  an  equally  sincere  worship."" 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  our  au- 
thor from  segregated  passages.  We  can  only  make  room  for  a 
few  pointed  remarks  upon  famous  characters  ; 

"M.  Theirs  knows  everything,  talks  about  everything,  settles 
everything.  He  will  tell  you  at  once,  on  which  side  of  the  Rhine 
the  next  great  man  must  be  born,  and  how  many  bolts  there  are 
in  a  cannon.  These  are  defects  :  the  good  points  must  be  stated. 
Theirs's  mind  is  the  clearest,  the  keenest,  the  most  curious,  the 
most  agile,  the  most  umfoimly  fresh,  and  always,  as  it  were,  in 
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g-oocl  trim  to  learn  and  express  itself.     When   he  sets  forth  any- 
thing, he  is  not  only  clear,  but  lucid." 

"Balzac  is  the  novelist  who  best  knew  the  corruption  of  his  age, 
and  he  was  even  the  man  to  improve  it." 

AVriting  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  he  said  : 

"Humanity,  pity,  religion,  supreme  poetic  graco,  all  these  in- 
vincible and  immortal  powers  are  interested  in  her  person  and 
plead  for  her  across  the  ages.  At  the  moment  of  her  death  she 
said  to, old  Melville,  'Convey  the  new^s  that  I  die  firm  in  my  reli- 
gion, a  true  Catholic,  a  true  Scotchwoman,  a  true  Frenchwoman.' 
All  the  faiths,  all  the  patriotic  feelings  and  the  nationalities  here' 
invoked  by  ]Mary  Stuart  have  made  prolonged  echo  and  have 
responded  to  her  wdth  weeping  and  wuth  love." 

Of  our  distinguished  countryman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  re- 
marks > 

"Franklin's  healthy,  upright,  skilful,  frugal,  and  industrious 
nature  is  wanting  in  an  ideal,  a  flower  of  enthusiasm,  of  love,  of 
tenderness,  of  sacrifice,  all  that  constitutes  the  Utopia  and  is  also 
the  charm  and  the  distinction  of  poetic  natures." 

He  greatly  admired  Popo,  and,  as  we  steadfastly  believe,  over- 
■estimated  him.  Taine  has  a  better  appreciation  of  tlie  literator 
of  Twickenham..  We  take  Pope  to  be  a  much  greater  critic  than 
poet.     AVe  quote  a  remark  or  two  of  our  author: 

"There  is  danger  at  the  present  day  of  sacrificing  the  men  of 
letters  and  the  poets  wiiom  I  would  style  moderate  *  "^  Virgil, 
Racine,  Horace,  Voltaire,  Pope,  Tasso."  "Pope  remains  a  true 
poet  and,  beneath  his  physical  defects,  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  most  beautiful  literary  organizations,  properl}^  speaking,  that 
have  yet  been  seen."  *'How  many  judicious  and  pointed  re- 
marks, eternally  true,  do  I  glean  when  reading  his  works,  and 
how  they  are  expressed  in  a  brief,  concise,  elegant  manner,  and 
once  for  all."  We  take  no  exceptions  to  what  is  here  said  ;  w^e 
do  not  accept  his  estimate  of  Pope  as  given  at  large  in  his  fine 
papers  upon  him.  Just  here  w^e  are  reminded  of  some  lines  of 
Pope,  among  his  best,  in  which  an  ideal  critic  is  portrayed.  They 
might  be  applied  wdth  more  appropriateness  to  Sainte-Beuve 
than  to  any  one  else-* 

"But  Where's  the  man,  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know? 
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Unbiased,  or  by  favor  or  by  spite; 

Xot  d'di/  prepossessed,  not  blindly  rujld  \ 

Though  learned,  irell-bred  ;   and  tliough  well-bred  sincere  : 

Who  to  a  friend  hinfanlts  can  freely  show. 

And  gladly  praise  ths  merits  of  a  foe  ? 

Idlest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  anconfined  ; 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  ; 

^Gen'rous  converse  ;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride  ; 

And  lore  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side  ?" 

"Now,  that  is  a  noble  picture  of  a  true  and  great  critic,  and  it 
ffits  admirably  SAixTE-BEUVE.  But  is  it  poetry?  If  we  accept 
'Coleridge's  homely  definition  as  true — that  poetry  is  "the  best 
>word3  in  the  best  order/'  then  the  above  excellent  words  must  be 
iclassed  as  poetical.  But  this  definition  is  not  true,  because  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  the  greatest  prose  and  the  finest 
poetr}'.  You  cannot  define  poetry.  Its  subtle  essence  can  neith- 
er be  confined  nor  described.  Aristotle  and  Plato  attempted  to 
tell  what  is  poetry,  and  the}'  failed.  When  Boswell  asked  Dr. 
Sam  Johnson  what  is  poetry,  the  burly  old  gentleman  replied — 
"Why  sir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say  ivfv.it  it  is  not."  x\nd  that  is 
forever  true.  We  may  know  thi  ,  that  in  that  something  we 
have  agreed  to  distinguish  as  poetry,  beautiful  images  take  the 
form  of  realities,  and  the  material  is  transfigured  into  the  spirit- 
ual. It  is  of  divine  origin — it  "is  truth  dwelling  in  beauty."  As 
Aristotle  said,  it  "is  essentially  ideaV  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  world  within  and  the  world  without  by  words 
that  are  well  chosen.  But  why  attempt  what  is  impossible  of 
accomplishment?  It  must  be  conceded  that  Pope  had  the  poetic 
fancy,  although  he  belongs  to  the  artificial  and  rectangular  school 
of  English  poets.  The  point  we  make  is,  that  although  he  was  a 
writer  of  very  great  brilliancy,  versatility  and  power;  was  a  mas- 
ter of  versification,  for  he  said  of  himself,  that  he  "lisped  in  num- 
bers" while  "yet  a  child  ;"  and  although  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  men  of  his  own,  or  of  any  age,  but  yet  he 
was  not  a  great  poet.  He  was  a  philosopher  and  critic  in  verse. 
Smooth,  polished,  neat,  elaborate,  elegant,  his  lines  are  much 
more  reflexive  of  an  industrious,  skilful,  brilliant  writer  than  of 
the  workings  of  a  great  and  original  genius.  Every  line,  how- 
ever thv/aghtful  and  judicious,  bears  the  impress  of  artifice;  and 
.looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  order. 
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But  our  limits  warn  us  to  a  conclusion.  We  desired  to  speak 
of  Saixte-Beuve's  inexhaustible  fertilit3^  ;  of  his  high  estimate 
of  his  profession  :  of  his  opinions,  influence  and  charities,  but  we 
withhold  our  hand.  We  have  given  3'ou  a  survey  of  his  literary 
life.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  his  taste,  his  style,  his 
candor,  his  fidelity,  his  honesty,  his  productions.  We  have  given 
you  a  glimpse  of  his  manifold  gifts  and  varied  and  profound 
learning. 

But,  before  we  take  leave  of  this  great  autlior,  we  must  remark 
for  a  moment  upon  two  leading  characteristics  wdiich  contributed 
so  much  in  making  him  the  first  of  critics.  We  refer  to  his  theory 
of  criticism,  and  to  his  manner  of  effecting  it.  In  the  first  place 
he  invented  a  new  method  of  treating  a  writer.  It  has  been  named 
by  other  critics  "the  psychological  method."  Dr.  Matthews,  in  an 
able  article  upon  Saixte-Beuve,  has  thus  explained  this  method 
for  the  first  time  introduced  by  our  author.  He  says:  "He  re- 
garded a  book  not  so  much  a  product  of  art,  or  an  embodiment 
of  facts,  doctrines,  and  opinions,  as  a  photogragh  of  the  author,  a 
portraiture  of  his  mind  and  character.  The  human  aspect  of  the 
work  was  of  more  importance  than  its  cunning  workmanship.  It 
was  'the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master's  spirit,'  a  kind  of  incar- 
nation of  the  author's  soul,  and  hence  has  to  be  judged  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  skill  displa3'ed  in  its  execution,  as  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  that  breathed  through  it,  and 
the  creative  ideas  that  gave  it  birth." 

The  other  characteristic  referred  to  was,  his  wonderful  ability 
to  interpret  the  genius  and  character  of  men  and  his  remarkable 
and  surprising  art  in  compressing  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  a 
ponderous  volume  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  He  had  an 
exquisite  eye  for  the  beautiful,  and  lie  could  seize  upon  the  salient 
points  of  a  work  of  genius  with  a  precision  tliat  was  unerring, 
whilst  in  a  few  elegant  passages  he  wouM  give  you  the  exact  in- 
tellectual status  of  the  writer  he  reviewed.  As  some  unknown 
writer  has  happily  remarked  of  him  :  "He  ascended  from  the 
stream  to  the  fountain,  detected  the  spirit  of  tiie  author  in  the 
colouring  of  his  work,  analyzed  his  genius  from  its  development 
in  words,  and  from  the  foot  of  Hercules  drew  a  portrait  of  tlie 
person/' 
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His  English  critic  says  : 

"To  Sainte-Beuve,  each  individual  was  a  little  kingdom, 
wherein  every  conscientious  and  careful  explorer  could  discover 
something  new.  The  subtlest  casuist  never  surpassed  him  in  the  . 
investigation  and  detection  of  motives  ;  where  others  saw  uni- 
formity, he  could  trace  shades  of  difference.  His  portraits  are 
not  drawn  with  a  few  bold  strokes  which  furnish  a  general, 
though  telling,  resemblance,  btit  they  are  elaborated  with  as  great 
patience  and  as  many  minute  touches  as  the  illuminations  on 
which  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  expended  the  labour  of  a 
lifetime." 

Although  he  left  no  great,  continuous  work  that  adequately 
expresses  the  range  and  powers  of  his  intellect,  he  has  left  con- 
tributions of  various  kinds  that  will  long  keep  his  name  in  the 

forefront  among  the  men  of  mark  in  our  century,  and  will  in-  j 

duce  the  students  of  literature  to  turn  to  him   as  "one  of  those  i 

rare  authors,  whom,  if  we  had  met  under  a  porch  in  a  shower,  we  I 

should   have  preferred  to  the  rain.""^     We  conclude  with    the  I 

words  of  the  Ediahurg  Rerietv  which  we  believe  to  be  altogether  | 

right  words  :     "In  spite  of  all  short-comings  he  was  a  writer  of  | 

European  renown  and  of  marvellous  elegance,  of  wondrous  fertil-  | 

ity  and  inexhaustible  energy.     As  a  pure  man  of  letters   it  will  J 

be  long,  we  imagine,  before  France,  and  perhaps   even   Europe,  I 

will  produce  his  rival ;  he  w^as  an  epitome  of  the  finest  culture  j 
of  modern  times.'^ 


DEATH  OF  IIOX.  TV'II.LIA:TI  A.  GRAHA:?!. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  6  o'clock,  August  11,  1875,  at  Sar- 
atoga Springs  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  William  Alexander 
Graham,  the  most  illustrious  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  died,  aged 
71.  Patriot,  statesman,  husband,  father,  friend,  crowned  with 
years  and  crowned  with  recorded  honors,  having  the  reverence 
and  affection  of  all  good  people,  ^'darkness"  hath   "gathered  <;>ver 

*James  Russell  Lowell  saj^s  this  of  Ckaucer. 
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his  eyes,"  and  he  hath  passed  from  the  toils  of  earth   to  partici- 
pate in  the  rest  and  fruitions  of  eternity. 


'Like  a  shadow  thrown 


Softly  and  swiftly  from  a  passing  cloud 
Death  fell  upon  him." 

A  sketch  of  his  life  and  public  services  will  appear  hereafter  in 
these  pages:  at  present  we  would  draw  nigh  and  lay  our  humble 
tribute  of  regret,  respect,  admiration  and  veneration  upon  his 
grave. 

We  have  known  Gov.  Graham  personal!}'  from  our  boyhood, 
have  heard  him  very  often  at  the  bar,  and  many  times  on  the 
hustings  and  in  legislative  assemblies.  His  was  the  most  sym- 
metrical character  we  have  met.  His  intellect,  without  being 
great  or  pre-eminent  in  any  one  faculty,  was  the  best  poised  of 
any  we  remember  to  have  known.  It  was  the  happy  uniting  of 
his  attributes  that  made  him  such  an  imposing  and  admirable 
gentleman. 

As  a  statesman  he  was  wise,  prudent,  sagacious,  far-seeing,  whose 
breast  was  "ingrained  with  a  noble  sense  of  honor,"  and  who  was 
ever  animated  with  a  high,  unswerving  and  vigilant  patriotism. 
He  gave  the  best  years  of  his  long  and  successful  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  in  all  of  its  manifold  interests,  was  possessed 
by  a  thorough  devotion  to  the  best  and  truest  welfare  of  the  old 
Commonwealth  that  delighted  to  honor  him,  and  was  filled  from 
first  to  last  with  an  invincible  fidelity  to  duty. 

As  a  laicyer  he  was  studious,  pains-taking,  conscientious,  (as  he 
was  in  all  things,)  industrious,  earnest  and  able  ;  not  equalling 
some  of  his  associates  in  legal  erudition  or  eloquence  or  ingenu- 
ity ;  but  eminently  successful,  well-informed  and  impressive. 

As  a  popular  speaker,  he  was  lacking  in  magnetic  power,  in  pa- 
thos, and  dash — having  too  much  of  that  "Attic  coldness"  of 
which  Cicero  complains.  Hence  he  did  not  sway  men's  passions 
or  control  vast  assemblages  as  with  the  despotic  and  easy  will  of 
more  masterful  and  impassioned  orators.  The  humorous  ele- 
ment was  also  wanting,  and  the  people  sat  C[uiet  and  thoughtful 
under  his  addresses.  But  his  political  discussions  were  always 
conspicuously  intelligent,  clear,  judicious  and  forceful,  and  in  his 
most  elaborate  and  highest  efforts  he  rose  into  the  regions  of  calm, 
broad;  philosophic  statesmanship^  in  which  profound  truths  were 
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stated  and  great  principles  were  discussed  in  all  of  their  complex 
bearings,  luminously,  copiously  and  convincingly.  He  never 
failed  to  command  the  closest  attention  of  all  deliberative  bodies 
in  which  he  sat.  His  exalted  character,  his  fine  abilities,  his  ac- 
knowledged wisdom,  his  unconimon  astuteness,  his  imposing 
dignity,  his  perfect  courtesy,  always  drew  every  eye  to  him  when 
he  stood  up  to  address  an  assembly.  Milton's  fine  picture  of 
statesmanship  might  be  .appropriately  applied  to  Gov.  Graham: 

-With  grave 


Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 

A  pillar  of  State;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 

Deliberation  sat  and  public  care; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  shone 

Majestic " 

His  style  was  not  warm,  flowing,  graceful,  flexible,  rhythmical, 
but  formal,  preci.-e,  stately,  somewhat  full  and  sonorous,  with 
"propriety  of  thought  and  propriety  of  diction.'' 

He  was  well  educated — indeed  scholarly  and  accomplished  in 
some  departments — was  accurately  informed  in  his  specialties, 
being  thoroughly  furnishe<:l  in  the  polities,  laws  and  histories  of 
nations— in  those  studies  which  constitute  the  arsenal  of  wise, 
philosophic  statesmanship. 

His  converscdioracd  powers  were  decidedly  superior.  He  talked 
as  such  a  well-informed,  grave,  sincere,  earnest  man  was  necessa- 
rily compelled  to  talk — sensibly,  prudently,  instructively. 

As  a  citizen,  neighlx>r  and  friend  he  was  all  that  you  could 
expect  such  a  noble  character  to  be — faithful  to  every  trust  and' 
responsive  to  every  just  claim  ;  whilst  in  his  domestic  relations, 
as  we  have  heard,  he  was  a  model  of  kindness,  sympathy  and  af- 
fection. 

He  was  temperate  and  discreet,  complete  master  of  his  passions, 
ever  keeping  tongue  and  temper  under  proper  restraint.  He 
never  had  a  personal  altercation,  although  brave,  and  even  in 
the  ver}"  heat  of  embittererl  party  contests,  no  man  ever  presumed 
to  offer  him  an  indignity.  His  calmness,  dignity  and  courtesy 
forbade  any  such  unmannerly  displays. 

But  it  was  not  his  intellect,  nor  his  learning,  nor  his  states- 
manship that  raised  him  above  other  leading  men.  We  have 
known  him  surpassed  in  some  one  or  more  mental  traits  by  many 
men.     We  have  seen  greater  intellectual  batteries  at  work  thau 
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he  commanded.  We  have  heard  far  greater  outbursts  of  elo- 
quence and  power  from  other  tongues.  We  have  known  men  of 
greater  versatility  and  more  fascinating  address.  But  in  the 
moral  dign'dy,  grandtvr  and  harmo'iiy  of  his  character  he  rose  above 
all  his  political  and  legal  compeers.  It  was  his  great  moral 
qmdiiies  that  gave  such  a  serene  lustre,  such  a  finishing  touch, 
such  a  sweet  grace  to  his  character;  that  lent  so  much  of  weiglit 
and  influence  to  his  actions  and  utterances.  Look  at  this  noble 
specimen  of  North  Carolina  manhood  !  He  was  truthful,  honest 
and  honorable,  amiable,  courteous,  resolute,  just,  wise,  courage- 
ous, serene,  self-contained  ;  of  rare  personal  beauty  and  dignity, 
without  obtrusive  vanity  ;  blessed  and  sustained  with  the  daunt- 
less spirit  of  fortitude;  endowed  with  a  superior  intelligence, 
possessed  of  the  highest  virtue  and  the  noblest  patriotism.  He 
had  more  than  the  moral  virtues  of  the  Roman  Cato,  for  he 
moved  luibitually  on  loftier  moral  heights  and  embathed  his 
great  spirit  in  a  purer  atmosphere  than  the  Roman  knew.  He 
had  that  great  trait,  manliness, — without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  be  either  a  true  hero  or  a  true  philosopher,  and  of  which  the 
foremost  Roman  orator  and  lawyer  was  so  deficient.*  He  posses- 
sed Washington's  great  moral  characteristics,  but  w^as  less  austere 
and  reserved,  and  without  his  pomposity  and  Cjuick  temper.  His 
very  heart  was  pure  in  its  inmost  depths,  and  he  looked  upon 
mankind  at  large  with  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  eye.  So  he 
appeared  to  us. 

" This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all    *    *    * 

His  life  was  gentle  ,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  ail  the  world,  This  icas  a  man .'" 

What  Jared  Sparks  said  of  Washington  may  be  justly  said  of 
our  lamented  North  Carolinian  :  ^ 

"He  succeeded  in  all  he  undertook,  but  his  successes  were  never 
won  at  the  expense  of  honor,  justice,  integrity,  or  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  single  principle." 

When  we  last  beheld  Gov.  Graham,  we  feared  that  "death  was 
upon  his  brow."     And   now,  alas  !  this   pure,  this  lofty,  this  al- 

*See  Fors^'th's  or  Collins'  life  of  Cicero. 
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most  ideal  mau  is  gone  from  among  us  forever,  and  we  fear  that 
it  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before  his  equal  will  adorn  our  State. 

In  all  our  land,  look  where  we  will,  we  know  of  no  completer 
exemplar  to  hold  up  before  the  youth  of  North  Carolina.  Dying, 
he  is  mourned  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  by  the  people  of' 
the  whole  Commonwealth  he  so  nobly  and  faithfully  served,  and 
to  his  sadly  sorrowing  and  severely  bereaved  family  we  may  say 
as  Gloster  said  to  the  peers  of  England — "  Your  grief,  is  the  com- 
mon grief  of  all  the  land." 

It  was  a  remark  of  Cicero,  and  in  William  A.  Graha:*!,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  the  remark  has  been  signally 
exemplified :  "It  is  the  life  whose  opening  years  have  been  hon- 
orably spent  which  reaps  the  rewaul  of  reverence  at  its  close.'' 

Farewell,  patriot  and  statesman  !  Long  may  thy  memory  be 
cherished  and  thy  virtues  be  emulated  among  the  people  of  thy 
native  North  Carolina  ! 


"He  gave  lu's  Iionors  to  the  world  again,  - 
His  blessed  part  to  Heaven,  and  slejJt  in  peace. '^ 


T.  B.  K. 
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A310NG  THE  BOOKS. 


Manual  of  PtHETORic.  By  H.  D.  Hepburn,  Professor  in  David- 
son College,  N.  C.  Cincinnati  and  New  York.  Wilson,  Hin- 
kle  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  Manual  states  that  he  has  had  in 
view  the  wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges  in  preparing  his 
work.  He  has  wisely  avoided  the  introduction  of  topics  that  be- 
long to  Psychology,  Logic  and  ^E-thetics  rather  tlian  to  a  text- 
book on  Rhetoric.  He  has  performed  his  work  well,  and  we  say 
this  after  having  examined  the  Manual  with  some  care  and  in- 
terest. It  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  we  are  in  the  least  fa- 
miliar with,  and  if  we  were  teaching  a  class  would  unhesita- 
tingly use  it  in  preference  to  Blair,  or  any  similar  work.  It  is  prac- 
tical, intelligible,  judicious,  the  rules  and  principles  being  stated 
concisely  and  clearly.  We  have  read  a  great  part  of  it,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  come  nearer  the  wants  of  pupils  than  any  other  work 
known  to  us.     It  appears  to  us  that  this  book  would  do  more  in 
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instructing  an  intelligent  youth  how  to  write  clearly,  neatly,  sim- 
ply and  correctly  than  any  work  we  have  ever  rcict  with,  Avhether 
known  as  an  '*Aid  to  Composition,"  "How  to  Write,"  Illietoric 
or  by  any  other  name.  The  author  confines  himself  to  prose 
composition  mainly,  designing,  we  suppose,  to  prepare  another' 
work  on  poetry. 

We  had  marked  certain  passages  for  Cjuotation,  but  they  are  too 
numerous  for  a  mere  book  notice.  There  are  many  pages  under 
the  common  head  Style,  that  are  of  unusual  value.  His  re- 
marks on  "The  qualities  of  prose,"  "style,"  "the  choice  of  words," 
and  "'figures  of  speech,"  deserve  to  be  studied  by  every  writer,  but 
especially  by  the  young.  Let  us  quote  a  few  suggestive  and  just 
remarks  : 

"The  merit  of  a  literar}^  work  does  not  depend  exclusively  on 
the  quantity  of  its  matter  or  on  its  diction,  but  on  the  union  of 
the  two.  There  must  be  true  and  appropriate  tlioughts  clothed 
in  fitting  words."  "The  greatest  masters  of  style  have  composed 
slowly  and  laboriously."  "All  know  that  the  favorable  reception 
of  a  truth  is  owing,  not  wholly  to  its  importance,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented."  "Good  sense 
and  genuine  culture  reveal  themselves  in  a  style  that  shuns  pe- 
dantry, affectation,  bombast,  and  vulgarity ;  that  uses  plain 
words  for  plain  thoughts,  and  rejects  what  is  extravagant  or  of- 
fensive to  delicacy  of  feeling."  'The  fundamental  qualities  of 
prose  style  *  ^  ^  may  be  reduced  to  three — propriety,  perspi- 
cuity, and  vivacity."  "Foreign  words  and  phrases  should  not  be 
employed  except  when  the  national  language  has  no  terms  in 
common  use  that  adequately  express  the  thought,"  "It  is  mere 
pedantry  and  a  viohation  of  the  purity  of  the  language  to  attempt 
to  restore  the  (foreign  words  that  have  been  naturalized)  to  their 
primitive  form,  pronunciation,  or  signification." 

The  book  abounds  in  such  wise  reflections  which  to  the 
thoughtful  must  be  of  real  service.  We  commend  the  book  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  generally  adopted.  The  fact  that  the  au- 
thor is  at  present  connected  with  one  of  our  North  Carolina  de- 
nominational colleges  has  had  no  influence  in  biasing  our  judg- 
ment or  in  directing  our  pen.  That  fact  simply  led  us  to  examine 
the  work. 
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A  Question  of  Honor.  Bv  Christian  Eeid.     D.  Appletoii  &  Co. 
1875. 

Miss  Keid's  novels  always  entertain  us.  Iler  style  is  so  grace- 
ful, limpid  and  refined,  her  descriptions  so  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing, her  portrayal  of  character  so  accurate,  her  tone  so  pure  and 
elevated,  her  fidelity  to  nature  so  marked,  her  remarks  so  just 
and  acute,  her  love-making  so  fresh  and  natural,  and  the  inter- 
est of  her  plots  so  cumulative,  that  we  find  a  peculiar  enjoyment 
in  much  that  she  has  written.  A  Question  of  Honor  is  enpleassiut 
fiction  and  has  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  her  best  stories. 
Considering  the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes  it  is  quite  re- 
markable that  her  style  should  be  so  undeviatingly  excellent. 
Her  pictures  of  best  Southern  society  are  quite  attractive  and  life- 
like. The  introduction  of  homelier  scenes  and  more  rustic  cliar- 
acters  into  her  stories  would  add  a  new  charm  and  give  a  pleas- 
ing variety.  There  is  so  much  of  modest  worth  to  be  found  in  the 
middle  classes  of  life,  and  even  in  the  cotes  of  the  lowly,  that  we 
should  like  to  see  their  virtues  portrayed  by  so  skilled  a  pen  as 
our  favorite  Southern  author  wields.  She  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  preserving  in  faithful  colors,  one  phase  of  Southern  life.  We 
must  look  to  her  to  perform  for  North  Carolina  something  of  the 
work  that  Scott  performed  for  his  native  land.  To  do  this  well 
she  must,  like  him,  know  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life.  In 
the  glowing  and  picturesque  pages  of  Scott  we  may  be  enravished 
with  the  peculiar  charms  and  graces  of  the  high-born  and 
wealthy — with  such  exquisite  personations  as  unfortunate  Lucy 
Ashton,  or  beautiful  Di  Vernon,  or  lovely  Rowena,  or  unhappy 
Mary  Stuart,  or  magisterial  Elizabeth,  or  magnificent  Helen 
Macgregor,  or  gentle  Rosalind,  or  the  murdered  Amy  Robsart, 
but  we  are  equally  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  peerless  Rebecca, 
or  Edie  Ochiltree,  or  the  hapless  Effie  Deans  and  her  heroic  and 
faithful  sister,  homely  Jeannie,  one  of  the  most  touching  delinea- 
tions in  the  realms  of  fiction,  and  of  many  other  female  charac- 
ters in  humble  life.  We  all  know  how  the  pages  of  the  Waverly 
series  are  made  forever  fresh  and  natural  and  true  by  those  scores 
of  strong  creations" that  came  into  being  in  such  rapid  succession 
from  the  fertile  and  exhaustless  brain  of  the  great  magician. 
Who  does  not  remember  with  genuine  delight  the  delicious  scenes 
of  rustic  enjoyment,  the  simple  touching  pictures  of  sweet,  tran- 
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quil  life  in  the  homes  of  the  poor?  Who  can  ever  forget  those 
vivid,  life-like  personages,  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  common 
people — David  Gellatlie,  tried  and  true  Micklenham,  Dominie 
Sampson,  Cuddy  Ileadrigg,  Dugald  Dalgetty,  Baillie  Nicol  Jar- 
vie,  Locksley,  Xorna,  Friar  Tuck,  Claude  Halero,  Meg  Dods, 
Nanty  Ewart,  Thomas  TurnbuU  and  the  hundred  others?  It  is 
by  mingling  such  real  characters  i(real  in  the  sense  of  being  true 
to  life,)  with  those  of  greater  refinement,  higlier  culture  and  su- 
perior social  rank  that  the  unrivalled  story-teller  is  able  to  place 
before  us  human  nature  and  human  experience  in  all  of  their  dis- 
tinctness, minuteness,  vastness,  exhaustless  variety. 

But  we  have  been  betrayed  almost  unconsciously  into  this  di- 
gression as  memory  with  her  wizard  wand  calls  up  before  us 
those  bright  original  creations  of  bucolic  life  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  took  such  a  singular  delight.  But  all  this  may  seem  un- 
gracious after  being  treated  to  a  story  of  such  unusual  interest, 
in  which  there  are  so  much  charming  writing  and  so  many  well 
wrought  characters,  such  dramatic  surprises  and  scenes  of  exqui- 
site tenderness.  A  Question  of  Honor  will  not  disappoint  those 
who  have  read  with  satisfaction  the  best  of  Christian  Reid's  works. 
Tlie  story  is  purifying  and  elevating,  moves  the  heart  and  may 
bring  the  tears,  and,  taken  altogether,  is  the  best  she  has  t 


ims 


far  written.  So  we  think.  We  know  not  what  others  may  say,  for 
we  write  (Aug.  IGth)  before  hearing  or  seeing  the  opinions  of 
others. 

We  of  course  might  complain  of  foultiness  if  we  were  to  l>e- 
come  critical,  for  what  human  work  is  perfect?  We  might  take 
exceptions  to  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  Roman  Catlioli- 
cism  is  presented — a  very  touching  and  effective  plea,  though 
without  the  forms  of  argument — if  we  were  controlled  by  narrow 
canons  of  criticism  and  sectarian  prejudice.  The  truth  is,  Pro- 
testant to  the  core  as  we  are,  we  admired  the  scenes  in  which  the 
teachings  of  that  Church  are  brought  so  clearly  before  the  reader. 
and  viewed  with  pleasure  the  devotion  that  prompted  the  skill. 
We  u-ight  complain  that  a  master  of  such  admirable  English 
should  prefer  so  often  words  and  phrases  from  the  French  when 
there  are  words  in  her  own  language  equally  apt,  expressive  and 
euphoneous,  that  await  obedient  to  her  command.  We  might 
insist  that  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  the  unhappy  experience;:? 
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of  the  four  sets  of  lovers — too  much  ignorance  of  what  love  is 
among  declared  lovers — too  much  flirtation — too  many  disap- 
pointments, depressions,  shiftings  of  the  affections  and  trifling 
with  hearts.  And  yet  each  artist  must  conceive  his  own  plan 
and  work  it  out  according  to  his  peculiar  skill.  In  the  story  be- 
fore us,  the  author  so  uses,  what  appears  to  our  eye  as  defects,  as 
to  construct  a  societj^-novel  of  power  and  interest,  brimming  with 
piquancy  and  passion,  and  replete  with  grace  and  beauty  and 
pathos.     The  book  is  well  printed  and  very  tastefully  bound. 


MARGINALIA. 


I.  We  have  noticed  in  books  and  periodicals  by  Englishmen, 
published  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  that  Edgar  A.  Poe 
was  referred  to  with  admiration  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  seems 
to  have  a  firm  hold  upon  the  English-speaking  people  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Continent  he  has  no  mean  reputation,  if 
we  may  judge  from  occasional  references  we  have  met  with.  Re- 
cently, we  have  seen  it  stated  that  Alfred  Tennyson  has  referred 
to  Poe's  writings  as  poems  he  had  long  know^n  and  admired,  and 
that  Algernon  Swinburne;,  a  poet  of  remarkable  powers,  and  only 
second  to  the  Laureate  and  Browning,  possibly,  gives  him  the 
highest  place  among  American  poets.  But  whether  admired 
abroad  or  not,  our  Southern  poet  is  a  true  child  of  song,  and  has 
left  some  poems  that  either  Tennyson  or  Swinburne  might  re- 
joice to  have  vrritten . 

IL  We  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  George  Eliot  many 
times  in  these  pages.  We  would  liave  undertaken  to  discuss 
her  genius  and  ^vorks  with  elaboration  before  this,  if  we  could 
have  commanded  the  time  to  re-read  all  she  has  written,  which 
is  necessary  if  we  vrould  do  careful  work.  Some  of  our  brief  crit- 
icisms doubtless  appeared  extravagant  and  fanciful  to  those  who 
had  not  closely  sti/dkd  her  great  productions.  For  seven  or  eight 
years  we  have  not  varied  in  our  estimate,  only  so  far  as  our  ad- 
miration was  deepened  or  our  delight  ^vas  intensified  under  the 
witchery  of  the  great  enchantress.     Holding  the  view^  we  do,  we 
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are  always  Iiiglily  gratified  when  we  meet  with  a  reader  of  her 
w^orks  who  is  a  lively  enthusiast.  She  is  not  of  that  school  to 
excite  pleasure  in  the  many.  Her  deep  passion,  her  profound: 
philosophy,  her  noble  eloquence,  her  subtle  thoughts,  her  graphic 

1 


anc 


power,  her  insight  into  character,  only  move  the  reflecting 
patient  student,  and  satisfy  the  few.  In  Professor  W.  C.  Wilkin- 
son we  haVe  found  a  critic  of  remarkable  cleverness.  His  inslrjJd 
into  the  multiform  and  distinguishing  excellencies  of  George 
Eliot  seems  to  be  almost'  perfect — quite  like  inspiration.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  seen  her  genius  rightly  interpreted — the  ethi- 
cal quality  of  her  writings  properly  estimated.  We  would  Lke 
to  reproduce  much  that  he  says,  but  can  find  room  only  for  the 
following  passage : 

"Now  George  Eliot,  within  her  range, — and  her  range,  though, 
unlike  Shakspeare's,  it  may  have  definite  determinable  limits,  is 
still  very  wide, — George  Eliot,  I  say,  within  her  range  is  every 
whit  as  dramatic  as  iShakspeare.  80  natural  is  the  dramatic 
method  to  her  genius  that  her  novels  are  often  conceived  in  a 
succession  of  scenes,  instead  of  in  ^he  continuity  of  narration. 
But  when,  ceasing  for  tiie  moment  to  be  dramatic,  she  uses  the 
privilege  of  the  novelist  to  be  expressly  psychological,  her  analysis 
of  character  and  motive  becomes  so  subtle  and  searching  that 
mere  dramatic  exhibition  seems  almost  vulgar  in  comparison. 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  is  greatly  admired  for  the  depth  and  subtlety 
of  psychological  implication  which  it  contains.  But  there  is 
many  and  many  a  passage  of  clairvoyant  vision  and  revelation 
in  the  sphere  of  human  character  and  motive  to  be  found  in 
works  that  makes  Hamlet's  soliloquy  superficial  and  tame. 
George  Eliot's  knowledge  in  tiie  deep  things  of  the  human  heart, 
in  short,  is  hardly  second  to  anything  elsewhere  exhibited  in  the 
whole  realm  of  literature.  There  are  marks  enough  in  her  writ- 
hig  of  varied  and  watchful  observation.  But  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  that  George  Eliot  displays  is  not  an  acquired 
knowledge.  It  was  born  witli  her  and  in  her.  It  is  genius.  It 
is  a  gift  which  is  Shaks{»earean  in  quality — one  might,  perhaps, 
as  well  be  frankly  true  to  himself  and  out  with  his  thought — it 
is  finer  than  Shakspeare.     In  quantity  it  is  less,  but  in  quality  it 


III.  In  the  May  number,   page  3o0,  we  attribute  the  words 

"skimble-skamble  stuif"  to  P>en  Jonson.     It  was  a  lapsus  penna^, 

for  we  knew  better.     In  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV,  Part   1,  act  iii, 

sc.  i,  we  read  ; 

"And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.'' 
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IV.  The  following  just  and  timely  bit  of  criticism  upon  the  fii- 
mous  sensational  writer  who  calls  herself  Ouida,  is  taken  from 
the  London  Saturday  Review,  a  high  authority.  We  commend  it 
to  our  readers      This  critic  is  writing  of  her  last  book,  Signa  : 

*Tn  every  page — style,  story,  and  detail— we  seem  to  hear  an 
echo  of  something  we  have  heard  beforehand  to  see  a  copy  of 
something  we  have  seen  before.  Ouida,  eccentric  as  she  is,  never 
saems  original;  embodying  as  she  does  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  worst  kind  of  French  literature,  but  incapable  of  its 
distinctive  merits  "^  *  Her/o?-fc  lies  in  descri[)tion,  whicli  is 
sure  to  be  vicious  and  unnatural,  however  strong.  If  her  books 
were  easy  and  pleasant  reading,  they  would  be  extremely  objec- 
tionable, but  tediousness  is  a  great,  redeeming  virtue  " 


Keep  not  standing  fixed  and  rooted. 
Briskly  venture,  briskly  roam  ; 
Head  and  hand  where'er  thou  foot  it) 
And  stout  hearts  are  still  at  homcv 

In  what  land  the  sun  does  visit 
Brisk  are  we  whate'er  betide  ; 
To  give  space  for  wandering  is  it 
That  the  world  was  made  so  wide. 


"Godh 


If, 


BI.IXI>  TO  TJIK  e^AUTIFLX. 


The  world  is  too  much  v/ith  us;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  ; 
Little  we  see  in  the  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  avray,  a  sordid  boon  I 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  everv thing,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not — Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  m.e  less  forlorn, 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

—  Wordsxvorth. 
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DucATioNAJL  .    Department. 
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PEACE    INSTITUTE. 


This  Institution  is  located  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  immediately  north  of  the  Capitol,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sam3.  It  is  now  just  en- 
tering its  fourtli  scholastic  year. 

The  design  of  its  founders  was  to  furnish  advantages  to  young 
ladies  for  a  lirst  class  education  in  every  department  usually 
taught  in  Female  seminaries. 

While  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  Presbyterians,  and  is  control- 
led by  officers  and  instructors  of  that  denomination,  it  is  in  no 
way  sectarian,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  its 
pupils  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  creed.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  no  Synod  or  Presbyteries  ;  the  present  Principals  being 
lessees  of  the  property  and  having  entire  control  of  its  manage- - 
ment. 

Aboui  the  year  1S57  the  plan  of  having  a  school  of  high  grade 
for  young  ladies  at  the  State  Capital  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  leading  men  in  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina.  The  plan 
finally  assumed  a  definite  shape,  and  in  that  year,  through  the 
personal  influence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  at  Raleigh,  tlie  late  Wm.  Peace,  an  esteemed  and 
prominent  citizen  of  that  place  and  an  elder  in  the  church,  head- 
ed the  subscription  list  with  the  munificent  sum  of  810,000.  It 
was  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Peace's  liberal  contribution  that 
the  institution  took  its  present  name.  Other  gentlemen  ii^  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State  subscribed  liberally  and  the  amount  ne- 
cessary to  put  up  the  buildings  was  soon  raised. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  ISoS,  and  was  nearly  ready 
for  occupancy  when  the  war  broke  out.     This,  of  course,  put  a- 
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stop  to  all  operations,  and  the  promises  were  taken  possession  of 

and  used  b}^  the  Confederate  Government  for  hospital  purposes, 
and  after  tlie  surrender  the  Federal  Government  assumed  control 
^nd  devoted  them  to  tlie  use  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  Finally, 
ivhen  the  Directors  obtained  possession  of  the  buildings  and 
:grounds,  they  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render 
the  idea  of  completing  and  putting  into  operation  the  institu- 
tion y\-ell  nigh  hopeless,  all  the  funds  belonging  to  the  corporation 
:having  either  been  expended  or  lost. 

So  hopeless  seemed  the  enterprise  that  it  was  deemed  best  by 
"the  Directors  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  premises,  and  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tupper,  Principal  of  the 
■Shaw  Institute,  with  a  view  to  purchase  for  the  use  of  a  large 
male  and  female  school  for  the  colored  youth.  The  purchase  was 
within  a  few  hours  of  being  consummated,  and  it  ^yas  only 
through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  that 
sufficient  money  was  subscribed  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  resume  work  on  the  buildings. 

After  many  delays,  in  the  Spring  of  1S72,  sufficient  progress 
had  been  made  to  justify  the  Directors  in  announcing  that  the 
institution  would  be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  the  follow- 
ing Autumn.  Xegotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Messrs. 
Burwell,  then  Principals  of  the  Cliarlotte  Female  Institute,  ard 
resulted  in  the  Directors  effecting  a  lease  of  the  property  to 
the  aforesaid  gentlemen  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  first  annual  session  commenced  the  23d  of  September, 
1872.  An  encouraging  number  of  pupils  entered  the  first  term, 
the  number  by  the  1st  of  January  reaching  70,  and  by  tl:e  end 
■of  the  session  iu  June  104  pupils,  had  matriculated.  The  com- 
mencement occurred  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  was  largely  atten- 
ded by  the  friends  of  the  institution  in  Raleigh  and  .dso  from  a 
■distance.  The  Rev,  H.  G.  Hill,  of  Fayetteville,  delivered  the  an- 
nual address.  Four  young  ladies  were  graduated,  three  of  whom 
ihad  been  pupils  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  Principals  in  their 
scho{jl  at  Charlotte. 

The  next  session  commenced  on  the  1st  of  September,  1873. 
-and  was  on  the  whole  a  prosperous  one,  but  owing  to  the  finan- 
cial crisis  was  not  as  much  so  as  was  hoped  and  expected.  The 
number  of  pupils  this  year  reached   103.     The  commencement 
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took  place  on  the  ITth  of  June,  Gen.  Prince,  of  South  Carolina, 
•delivering  the  annual  address,  and  nine  young  ladies  were  grad- 
\iated. 

The  Fail  Ecssion  of  1874  commenced  the  23.1  of  September. 
Owing  to  the  continued  money  depression  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  pupils  was  not  as  large  as  was  hoped  for,  during  the 
first  term,  ending  in  February,  but  on  tl/e  opening  of  the  Spring 
term,  a  larger  number  entered  than  at  any  previous  time.  The 
catalogue  of  this  year  showed  that  111  pupils  had  matriculated. 
On  the  26th  of  April  of  tJiis  scholastic  year  the  institution  sus- 
tained a  grciit  and  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Professor  S.  J. 
Stevens,  instructor  of  Mathematics  •and  Natural  Science.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  short  space  of  this  article  to  do  justice  to  the 
Worth  of  this  estimable  gentleman.  A  sincere  and  devoted 
Christian,  an  accomplished,  enthusiastic  "and  laborious  teacher, 
his  whole  life  was  spent  in  efforts  to  do  good.  In  his  death,  not 
only  Peace  Institute,  but  the  educational  interests  of  tlie  whole 
State  sustained  a  loss  it  will  be  im^possible  fully  to  repair. 

The  session  closed  on  the  30th  of  June  with  the  usual  exercises, 
and  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to  all.  The  Kev.  M.  D. 
Hoge,  D.  D.,  the  eloquent  and  popular  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Richmond,  Va.,  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress. Complimentary  notices  of  this  address  appeared  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  city,  and  we  have  not  time  or  space  for  an  extended 
notice.  It  was  exceedingly  appropriate  and  interssting ;  and  the 
audience  gathered  to  hear  it  were  charmed  by  the  eloquence  and 
grace  of  the  speaker. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  history  of  the  Institution  to  the 
present  time,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Ed- 
ucational Journal  to  know  something  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings. 

In  respect  to  provision  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  in  its  adaptibility  in  every  respect  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  erected,  the  Peace  Institute  has  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior claims  to  any  institution  devoted  to  female  education  in  the 
South. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  having  a  front  of 
124  feet  and  extending  back  05  feet.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  grove  of  eight  acres. 
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Upon  the  first  or  ground  floor  are  the  recitation  rooms,  music 
rooms  and  dining  hall. 

The  eight  large  furnaces  by  wbieli  the  entire  building  is  heat- 
ed are  also  on  this  floor.  No  fire  is  allowed,  or  is  necessary  in 
any  of  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  pupils,  and  the  immunity^ 
from  danger  of  fire  is  almost  perfect.  All  the  rooms,  stalls  and 
i)assao-es  of  the  entire  building  are  kept  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, at  or  near  70°,  during  the  winter  season. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  parlors,  office,  private  apartments 
of  Principal  and  Chief  Lady  Teacher,  and  the  Chapel.  This  last 
is  a  large  room,  40x45  feet  with  20  feet  pitch,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  two  tiers  of  windows  on  its  South,  West  and  North  sides 

and  furnished  with  patent  Boston  School   Desks  and  Chairs^ 

and  is  capable  of  seating  140  pupils. 

The  third  floor  consists  entirely  of  apartments  for  the  young 
ladies  and  their  teachers.  The  east  wing  is  divided  into  eight 
rooms  and  to  these  are  assigned  17  puj)ils  and  one  teacher.  A 
passage  45x8  divides  the  tiers  of  rooms.  The  North  wing  of  the 
same  floor  is  simikirly  divided  into  eight  rooms  and  is  assigned 
to  18  pupils  and  one  teacher.  The  corresponding  wings  on  the 
4th  floor  are  likewise  divided  into  rooms,  and  are  occupied  by 
same  number  of  pupils — one  teacher  Ix-ing  assigned  to  the  care 
of  each  passage.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  desirable  feature  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  number  of  occupants  to  a  room  is 
never  more  than  three — the  most  of  the  rooms  being  occupied  by 
only  two.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience, and  are  visited  twice  a  day  by  one  of  the  Lady  Assist- 
ant Teachers. 

Upon  the  fourth  floor  is  the  Drawing  and  Painting  Room. 
The  same  apartment  is  also  used  for  the  Calisthenic  drill  and  ex- 
ercise. It  is  located  inimediately  above  the  Chapel  and  is  40x45 
feet,  with  13  feet  pitch.  Besides  being  used  as  the  studio  for  the 
Drawing  and  Painting  Class,  this  room,  a&  we  have  said  is  the 
drill  and  exercise  hall.  Under  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
Lady  Teacher,  each  pupil  is  required  to  take  a  lesson  in  Calisthe- 
nics three  times  a  week  unless  prevented  b}^  sickness  or  other 
good  and  sufficient  reason. 

The  department  of  music,  \'ocal  and  Instrumental,  is  under 
'the  control  and  direction  of  Prof.  A.  Bauman,  who  has  been  con- 
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^i;>eci:ed  with  the  Principals  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  has 
proved  himself  a  highly  aceomplished  and  successful  teacher. 

In  conclusion  the  attention  of  parents,  seeking  a  first-class 
rschool  foT  their  daughters,  is  asked  to  the  following  advantages 
•claimed  for  Peace  In:rtitute. 

1st.  Its  situation — Raleigh,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  a  place  ac- 
>cessible  from  every  part  of  the  State,  and  noted  for  health,  having 
.a  climate  mild  and  salubrious. 

2d.  Its  large  and  extensive  grounds  and  its  convenient  and 
well  appointed  building,  so  conducive  ;to  the  health  iind  comfort 
-of  its  pupils. 

3d.  A  corps  of  12  accomplished  Instructors,  who  bring  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  years  of  successful  teaching  to  their  du- 
ties in  the  class  room. 

4th.  The  moraland  religious  influence  exerted  over  the  pupils 
by  daily  aiid  hourly  intercourse  with  their  Teachers,  all  of  whom 
with  one  exception,  reside  in  the  Institution,  and  eat  .at  the  same 
table  with  them. 

The  exercises  of  each  school  day  commences  with  reading  a 
portion  of  scripture,  and  singing,  besides  morning  .and  evening- 
family  v/orship. 

On  Sunday  all  the  pupils  attend  the  Presbyterian  church  with 
the  teachers,  unless  s]>ecial  request  is  made  by  parents  for  them 
to  attend  another. 

While  the  Institution  is  under  the  control  of  Presbyterians,  no 
'effort  hss  been  or  will  be  made  to  proscli/te.  and  no  instruction 
whatever,  of  a  sectarian  character  will  be  allowed.  During  the 
past  session  all  the  Protestant  denominations  of  Raleigh  were  re- 
presented among  its  pupils  and  they  attended  the  church  of  their 
choice,  when  a  desire  to  do  so  was  expressed  by  their  parents,  and 
proper  provision  could  be  made  for  their  care  and  attendance. 

In  conclusion,  Peace  Inststute  does  not -attempt  to  make  capi- 
tal for  itself  by  detracting  from  other  schools  by  casting  reflec- 
tions upon  the  m^odes  of  instruction  or  methods  of  management 
.-seen  fit  to  be  adopted  by  them,  but  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  cause  of  female  education  in  our  State,  and  to  this 
•end  intending  to  spare  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  offer  to 
young  ladies  first  class  advantages  for  education,  the  Principals 
present  the  claims  of  this  Institution  to  the  public,, and  ask  a  con- 
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tiiuiance  of  the  patronage  so  liberally  bestowed  upon    it  during 
the  past  sessiO'iis. 

It  enters  upon  its  fourth  scholastic  year  better  prepared  and; 
equipped  in  every  way  to  meet  demands  for  in&truction  in  an^r 
branch  of  female  education..  •  B. 


AN  ADDRESS 

I>EL.IVESiE«    ©EFOIIE   THE    ^'EWBEitX   ACABE^^Y  BY" 
IIOX.  M.  E.  MIXEY. 


In  closing  up  the  scholastic  exercises  of  theyear,  the  Trustees-. 
msh  to  address  a  few  words  to  its  patrons  and  to  the  public. 

The  institution  has  recently  undergone  some  change  in  its  or- 
ganic law,  and  a  change  also  in  the  board  of  trustees  charged 
with  its  management.  The  object?  nevertheless  remain  substan- 
tially the  same.     They  are: 

1.  The  giving  of  gratuitous  education  to  the  white  children  of 
the  city  and  county. 

2:  The  giving  of  the  highest  grade  of  education  that  our  means 
will  afford. 

3.  The  interweaving  in,  daily  instructions  of  habits  of  order,, 
neatness,  good  morals  and  good  manners. 

4.  A  supervision  iu;  houi-s  of  recreation  as  well  as  In  hours  of 
study,  which  will  secure  the  children  as  far  as  practicable  froin 
temptations  to  vice  and  disorder^  rudeness  ami  profanity. 

In  short  our  object  and  earnest  desire  is  to  rear  up  the  genera- 
tion of  children  that  now  surround  us  witli  such  qualifications  of 
mind  and  body,  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain  with  honor  and 
success  the  struggk  of  life  in  which  they  must  soon  engage.  We 
profess  ourselves  earnestly  devoted  to  this  end  and  we  most  cor- 
dially and  pressingly  invite  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens of  every  employment  and  denom.i nation. 

*  *  sK  *  *•  -if 

Painfully  conscious  as  we  have  been  all  the  while  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  means,  we  have  been  driven  forward  by  the  con- 
sidera.tion,  in  view  otour  sur.roundinofs,  that  no  time  was  to.  be- 
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lost.  Oar  children,  without  other  resource  than  their  own  brain 
and  muscle,  are  now  thrown  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  life,  and 
the}'  should  be  prepared  as  athletes  are  prepared  to  buti'et  with  its 
billows.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  tit  them  for  this  by  training, 
moral  and  intellectual,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability. 

This  is  a  duty,  allov;  me  to  sa}',  which  parents  cannot  shuffle  off 
and  be  held  excused  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  much  less  at 
another  bar  in  the  great  day  of  reckoning. 

There  are  several  topics  connected  with  the  prosperit}'  of  this 
institution  and  the  efficiency  oi  the  instruction  to  be  given,  Ui^on 
which  we  desire  briefly  to  address  its  patrons. 

1.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  great  want  of  regularity  in  at- 
tendance upon  school.  This  is  wrong.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost, 
nor  an  hour  of  a  day,  except  from  necessity.  You  must  not  be 
surprised  if  your  children  make  unsatisfactory  progress  as  long 
as  they  are  indulged  in  frequent  absences  from  school — the  one 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other. 

The  intelligent  comprehension  of  each  day's  lesson  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  one  which  preceded 
it.  No  trainins:  in  anv  department  of  human  learninfr  can  be 
deemed  even  respectable  without  thorough  instruction  in  all  its 
tirst  principles.  In  tiiis  thorour/Ji  instruction  consists  the  labor  of 
the  intelligent  educator — to  ignore  or  disregard  it  would  be  not 
less  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  teach  a  child  the  "rule  of  three, ' 
before  he  had  been  taught  to  add,  sul:>stract,  multiply,  or  divide. 
The  pupil  that  loses  a  few  lessons,  and  by  consequence  loses  the 
principles  imparted  in  tliem,  soon  finds  himself  in  an  intellectual 
fog.  His  way  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  carry  him 
back  and  to  start  him  afresh.  This  is  humiliating  to  both  pa- 
rent and  child.  It  is  true  there  is  an  alternative  often  resortedto 
which  is  not  a  remedy — tliat  is  to  drag  the  child  through  his 
course  uneducated,  and  to  turn  him  out  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  taking  his  proper  position  among  his  fellows,  a  prey  of 
course  to  defeats  and  mortifications.  We  cannot  consent  to  prac- 
tice a  shame  of  this  sort  if  we  can  help  it;  and  we  ask  you,  our 
friends,  to  aid  us  to  correct  it. 

2.  There  is  also  an  indifference  manifested  by  many  in  attend- 
ing upon  and  submitting  to  the  semi-annual  examinations  of  tlie 
institution,  and  in  taking  part  in  such  exercises  as  are  prescribed 
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from  time  t  •  e  for  mental  development  and  training,  and  as 
tests  of  acquireiii-dnt.  This  is  wrong-.  These  examinations  and 
public  exercLes  c.^e  designed,  and  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
industry,  ex., tin  a  laudable  emulation,  of  imparting  proper 
self-reliance,  and  oi  giving  repose  and  confidence  to  the  intellec- 
tual encounters  of  life.  These  are  all  important  acquirements. 
They  constitute  the  armour  of  the  man  of  business,  the  profes- 
sional man,  and  the  man  of  the  world  ;  without  wliichi  they  will 
wage  a  most  unequal  and  hopeless  combat.  The  disposition  to 
avoid  these  occasions  in  school  exercises  is  generally  based  up- 
on nervous  timidity,  or  upon  vanity,  and  in  either  case,  is  to  be 
subdued  by  a  will  that  refuses  to  yield  to  it.  Before  such  a  will 
it  will  soon  disappear  v/itli  the  happiest  results.  Instead  of  the 
vanity  or  timidity  which  causes  one  to  shrink  froni  observation^ 
there  will  arise  modesty, ingenuousness,  candor,  and  that  innocent 
ease  and  freedom  under  scrutiny  and  unconsciousness  of  self 
which  is  so  attractive  and  loveable  in  the  young.  We  trust  you 
will  give  us  your  co-operation  in  effecting  a  reform  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Such  reform  is  not  intended  to  touch  the  sheltered  and  guard- 
e<l  education  of  girls  most  approved  amongst  us,  U^Tt  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  it.  No  intellectual  furniture,  in  our  judgment,  will 
do  as  a  substitute  or  con:^pensation  for  feminine  modesty,  v/hich 
decorates  as  a  veil  our  dear  vouna:  woman.  It  is  their  crowning' 
grace  ;  invests  as  with  a  halo  the  gentle  and  the  true,  ajid  like  an 
angel  guardian  forbids  the  approach  of  rudeness.  Preserve  it  by 
all  means ;  it  shall  ever  be  our  chief  care  as  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

8.  There  is  another  trouble  which  we  encounter  in  doing  our 
vrork  in  this  matter  of  instructing  the  young,  and  that  is,  the  de- 
sire for  rapid  advancement.  Whether  this  be  the  fault  of  parents 
or  of  children,  or  of  both,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  Nev- 
ertheless it  exists  in  such  formidable  shape  that  it  cannot  be  fully 
resisted  by  teachers.  Results  are  that  children  pass  through  the 
course  of  elementary  studies  with  very  imperfect  attainments  at 
best;  often  without  knowledge,  and  without  the  mental  training 
and  qualification  for  acquiring  it. 

If  there  Ije  any  one  educational  principle  more  important  than 
another — indeed,  all-important — it  is,  in  our  judgment,  that  chil- 
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dren  sliould  learn  thoroughly  whatever  is  undertaken — should  go 
to  the  bottom  of  everything  and  know  all  about  it.  Such  a  course 
qualifies  them  to  advance,  and  can  alone  do  so,  gives  a  habit  of 
thoroughness  in  everything  which  one  does,  sharpen?  the  intel- 
lect,, inspires  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, begets  precision  and, 
accuracy  in  all  we  say  and  do,  and  secures  a  well-poised  dignity 
and  ease  in  intellectual  rubs  with  the  world.  Let  us  say,  there- 
fore, to  ciiildren,  and  through  them  to  parents,  learn  v.diat  you 
learn  well  and  thoroughly,  go  back  again  and  again  if  need  be  ; 
and  with  a  good  will  try  it  over.  You  will  get  it  after  a  while, 
and  we  tell  you  it  will  stay  with  you  longer  for  having  been 
hardly  come  by,  and  will  be  always  and  certainly  on  call  in  time 
of  need. 

This  is  the  remedy  for  the  shabby  sciolism  of  the  day. 

lam  liere  to-night  as  the  representative  of  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  (the  oldest  not  the  best)  to  hold  this  plain  talk  witli  you 
in  behalf  of  the  education  of  our  children — to  assure  you  of  the 
interest  we  take  in  the  subject,  and  of  our  efforts  to  make  the  in- 
stitution worthy  of  your  patronage.  We  invite  your  scrutiny 
and  invoke  from  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  a  just  and  fair  consid- 
eration of  us  and  of  rur  work. 

We  are  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  we  have  perfected  a  system 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  or  made  a  near  approach  to  it.  We 
are  simply  working  in  that  direction,  and  doing  all  that  is  prac- 
ticable with  our  means,  and  in  the  face  of  tli.e  many  obstacles  in- 
terposed. 

We  are  offering  gratuitous  education  to  300  children,  under  a 
corps  of  competent  and  faitiiful  instructors,  in  halls  well  venti- 
lated and  commodious,  with  healthful  and  agreeable  surround- 
ings for  play  grounds.  If  the  school  is  not  efficient  according  to 
our  means;  if  your  children  do  ]iot  receive  the  best  education 
which  is  practicable  under  tlie  circumstances,  we  respectfully 
submit  it  is  not  our  fault  but  yours.  It  you  will  subject  your 
children  rigidly  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  not  only  in  the 
matters  to  which  we  have  specially  referred,  but  in  all  others,  you 
will  realize,  assuredly,  marked  improvements. 

In  a  little  prosody  of  the  Latin  toiigue,  written  by  my  venera- 
ble and  venerated  master,  Dr.  William  Hooper,  he  adopts  as  a 
motto  for  his  title  page  the.se  words  from  Horace — 
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Si  quid  noviste  rectus  estcs,  canth'f  J  US  impufi ;  si  rton,  Jiis  vicrc  rnccinn. 
— whicli  may  be  paraphrazed  thus — ''If  you  see  anytliing  wrong 
in  what  we  are  doing,  and  know  a  better  way,  candidly  show  us 
that  better  way  ;  but  if  you  have  none  better  to  suggest,  come 
and  use  this  with  us." 

This  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  th.at  admirable  classical  scholar 
and  wit  was  an  expression  of  modesty  not  demanded  by  him  or 
called  for  by  the  occasion.  Adopting  it  as  we  do  for  our  work, 
it  is  eminenil}^  pro})er  ;  for  we  are  conscious  we  have  taken  but 
the  first  steps,  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  Yet  we  pre- 
sume to  think  there  is  enough  of  merit  about  our  work  to  excite 
public  interest,  and  to  justify  us  in  calling  upon  you  for  an  ap- 
proving judgment. 

Tiie  Newborn  Academy  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  State, 
ante-dating  the  revolution  of  '76.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
fortunes  of  Xcwbern  thro' its  lojig  and  illustrious  history,  having 
been  the  nursing  mother  of  some  of  the  niost  remarkable  men  of 
the  ages  thro'  which  it  has  passe<h  Located  on  this  beautiful  and 
salubrious  platform  of  land  between  two  of  the  noblest  rivers  of 
tlie  State,  the  midland  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  endowed  more 
liberally  than  any  other  of  our  primary  institutions,  why  is  it 
that  a  new  destiny  of  honor  and  renown  may  not  await  her?  If 
it  do  not,  in  my  humbh}  judgment,  it  will  be  through  our  own 
fault.  It  will  not  be  creditable  to  the  unity,  force  and  efficiency 
of  our  social  affairs.  It  will  hardly  consist  with  tlie  degree  of  in- 
telligence commonly  imputed  to  us. 

Come  then,  we  invoke  you,  and  let  us  with  united  effort  make 
this  academy  again  a  well  spring  of  knowledge,  a  fountain  in  the 
midst  of  a  dry  land,  irrigating,  fertilizing,  adorning,  and  blessing 
as  its  waters  flow. 

And  now,  dear  children,  allow  me  to  turn  and  have  a  word 
with  you.  You,  too,  have  a  part  to  perform  in  accomplishing  de- 
sired results.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  not  only  upon  the 
teaching  of  diligent  and  competent  instructors,  but  upon  the  in- 
genuous and  earnest  co-operation  of  the  pupils.  Rules  must  be 
established  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  exercises;  and  absolute,  un- 
conditional submission  to  these  rules  must  be  observed  in  order 
to  secure  success.  It  is  thro'  subordination  that  the  affairs  of  the 
\Yorld  are  made  to  harmonize — without  it  nothing  but  the  strong- 
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est  would  long  subsist — schools  would  soon  come  to  an  end  if  all 
should  act  as  tlicy  pleased,  and  if  any  one  why  not  all?  In  pa- 
rental government^  and  in  government,  vrhich  is  a  delegation  of 
parental,  there  can  !h3  no  question  allowed  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  rule  iPx  d.'aliiig  witli  a  case  of  violation.  Wlien  it  is  said, 
fiudi  is  the  rule,  all  is  said  that  need  be.  Obedience  to  it  must  be 
enforced  until  it  is  modified  or  abrogated  by  the  proper  authority. 
The  lesson  of  conforming  one's  conduct  to  the  will  of  another  is 
not  an  easy  or  agreeabvle  lesson  to  learn,  and  yet  it  is  indispensi- 
ble  in  every  condition  of  life.  It  is  especially  so  in  the  conditir/n 
which  yon  occnp)/.  It  is  made  more  easy  to  perform,  and  is  made 
entirely  consistent  with  the  highest  type  of  personal  independ- 
ence, by  the  reflection  that  all  rightful  authority,  vrhether  in  pa- 
rent or  school,  teacher  or  civil  ruler,  is  of  God,  and  is  exercised 
in  His  name.  Obedience,  therefore,  to  those  who  are  put  over 
you  in  His  providence,  is  obedience  to  Him.  Conformity  to  the 
will  of  your  su})eriors  is  but  a  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  who 
made  you — who  made  you  to  love  and  to  serve  Him  in  this  world, 
and  who  will  reward  you  therefor  in  the  world  to  com.e  with  joys 
which  it  has  not  entered  into  your  hearts  to  receive. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  talked  about  and  less  under- 
stood than  liberty.  In  its  application  to  affairs  in  the  religious, 
moral,  social  and  }>olitical  order,  it  seems  condemned  often  to  be 
illy  undei^tood.  A  false  philosophy  has  seized  upon  it  and  dar- 
kened and  perverted  its  true  sense.  Cicero,  who  was  not  only  a 
great  orator  but  a  very  wise  man,  gives  an  admirable  detniition 
of  liberty  when  he  says,  "It  consists  in  being  the  slave  of  the  law.'' 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  liberty  of  tlie  intellect 
consists  in  being  the  slave  of  truth,  and  the  liberty  of  the  will  in 
being  the  slave  of  virtue.  If  you  change  this  you  destroy  liberty, 
if  you  take  away  the  lavr  you  admit  force,  if  you  take  away  truth 
your  admit  error,  if  you  take  away  virtue  you  admit  vice.  If  you 
were  to  exempt  the  world  fron:i  the  observance  of  the  external 
law — from  the  law  applicable  to  man  in  liis  social  relations  ; — ft  a 
liberty  be  sought  for  outside  of  the  great  circle  of  law — truth  and 
V'-rtue — all  will  be  lost.  There  will  be  no  society,  nothing  but 
the  empire  of  brute  force,  and,  in  individual  man,  that  of  the  pas- 
sions. 

Obedience  then,  my  dear  children,  to  your  superiors,  is  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  will  of  God,  and  that  is  enough.  It  also  con- 
sists with  true  personal  independence  and  dignity — with  all  the 
liberty  that  is  practicable  in  this  life, — and,  what  is  especially 
germane  to  the  subject  before  us,  is  indispensible  to  the  success  of 
schools.  By  theforceand  beauty  of  this  virtue — by  order,  decorum, ' 
and  progress,  must  your  school  comm.end  itself  to  the  public  and 
command  patronage. 

I  have  not  dwelt  upon  these  qualites  of  obedience  and  subor- 
dination in  consequence  of  any  information  or  belief  that  the 
lesson  is  particularly  needed  in  this  academy,  but  because  of  the 
wide  spread  neglect,  and,  indeed,  contempt,  in  which  they  are 
held  by  youth  o;eneralIy,  and  of  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  it  if  you  wish  to  avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  many  are 
being  wrecked. 

And  now,  dear  children,  I  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  with  a 
few  passages  from  the  book  of  Divine  wisdom  which  we  all  rever- 
ence ; 

"Eemember  th}^  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  before  the 
time  of  affliction  come,  and  the  years  draw  nigh  of  which  you 
shall  say  they  please  me  not." 

"Before  the  sun  and  the  light  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  be 
darkened,  and  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain." 

"Before  the  silver  cord  be  broken  and  the  golden  pellet  shrink 
back — and  the  pitcher  be  crushed  at  the  fountain  and  the  wheel 
be  broken  upon  the  cistern." 

'"And  the  dust  return  into  the  earth  from  whence  it  was,  and 
the  spirit  return  to  God  who  gave  it." 

"Give  ear  my  son  and  take  wise  counsel  and  cast  not  away  my 
advice  " 

"Put  your  feet  into  her  (wisdom's)  fetters  and  thy  neck  into  her 
chains." 

"Bow  down  thy  shoulder  and  hear  her  and  be  not  grieved  with 
her  bonds." 

"Be  not  willing  ever  to  make  any  manner  of  lie  (falsehood),  for 
the  custom  thereof  is  not  good." 

Treasure  these  things  in  your  heart,  and  form  good  resolutions 
for  the  future.  Keep  them  in  mind  in  your  youth,  and  do  not 
forget  tlicm  in  your  riper  years  ;  draw  strength  from  them  in  the 
dusty  and  toilsome  days  and  a  zest  in  the  more  lightsome  and 
agreeable- 
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Old  }k[astcr  Browii  brought  lii.s  furule  down. 

And  Ills  face  looked  angry  and  red. 
*'Go,  seat  yon  there,  now,  Antliony  Blair, 

xVlong  witii  the  girls,"  he  said. 
Then  Anthony  Blair,  with  a  mortified  air. 

With  his  head  down  on  his  breast, 
Took  his  penitent  seat  by  the  maiden  sweet 

Til  at  he  loved,  of  all,  tiie  best. 
And  Anthony  Blair  seemed  whimper! !ig  there, 

But  the  rogue  only  made  believe  : 
For  he  peeped  at  the  girls  with  tlie  beautiful  curls, 

And  ogled  them  over  his  sleeve. 


PSiOIARY    STi:i>EES^. 


An  Extract  f row.  the  RcpoH  of  the  Bureau  on  Labor  and  Statistics. 

Children  must,  when  brought  under  instruction,  be  taught 
those  things  which  will  benefit  them  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.     But  v**hat  are  they?     Clearly  these: 

1.  The  use  of  language^  that  they  may  know  liov\'  to  think,  and 
ffive  exnression  to  thou.'lit.  These  thev  will  attain  bv  readiuir, 
and  by  exercises  in  dictation,  letter- writing  and  composition. 
Spelling  will  come  in  here. 

2.  The  use  of  tiie  eye,  the  ear.  and  the  hand,  both  as  aids  in 
mental  operations,  and  in  facilitating  the  business  of  life.  This 
use  they  vrill  acquire  by  writing,  drawing,  and  music,  and  most 
industrial  arts. 

3.  How  to  observe,  to  reflect,  to  reason  upon  a  subject,  and  to 
acquire  great  truths.  Here  will  come  in  a  large  system  of  object- 
lessons,  and  the  great  facts  of  earth  and  sky,  as  illustrated  in  top- 
ical and  physical  geography,  astronomy  and  the  elements  of  nat- 
ural philosophy. 

4.  How  to  transact  business.  Here  will  come  in  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  simple  methods  of  keeping  accurate  accounts, 
the  science  of  forms,  as  taught  by  geometry  in  the  simpler  ele- 
ments. 
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5.  Ihe  discipline  and  formation  of  cliaracter.  And  here  come:^ 
in  the  subject  of  morality,  of  duties  to  God  and  man,  being  the 
great  precept  of  Cliristian  morals' — here  the  influence  of  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  of  individuals,  as  instruction  and  warning — 
history  in  its  true  signification,  civil,  social,  in.dustrial,  rather 
than  warlike  and  of  the  liero-worship, 

6.  The  physical  discipline  of  the  body.  And  here  comes  in  a 
variety  of  exercises — gymnastics,  military  and  other — aiding 
physical  development,  and  preparing-  for  industrial,  personal  la* 
bor. 


C;LEA:¥i3kG§  OF  T2IOt"Girr, 


A  GREAT  nature  reveals  itself  less  by  its  escapes  than  by  ks  re- 
coveries, as  sickness  shows  the  native  vigor  of  the  constitution.— 
W.  T.- Clarke.  ' 

Rabelais  had  vrritten  some  sensible  pieces  which  the  world 
did  not  regard  at  all.  *'I  will  write  something,"  said  he,  "that 
they  shall  take  notice  of."  And  so  he  sat  down  to  writing  non- 
sense. 

Fine  sensibilities  are  like  woodbines— delightful  luxuries  of 
beauty  to  twine  around  a  solid,  upright  stem  of  understanding  - 
but  very  poor  things  if,  unsustained  by  strength,  they  are  left  to 
creep  along  the  ground. 

It  is  a  high,  solemn,  almost  awful  tliought  for  every  individ- 
ual, that  his  earthly  influence,  which  has  had  a  commencement 
here,  will  never  through  all  ages,  were  he  the  very  meanest  of  us 
all,  have  an  end. —  Carbjle. 

It  BELONGS  to  every  nature  ^\ hen  it  is  under  the  immediate 
power  of  some  strong  unquestioning  emotions,  to  suspect  itself 
and  doubt  the  truth  of  its  own  impressions,  conscious  of  possibil- 
ities beyond  its  own  horizon. 

Never  attempt  to  do  anything  that  is  not  right.     Just  as  sure- 
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ly  as  yoa  do,  you  will  get  into  trouble.  Sin  always  brings  sor- 
row sooner  or  later.  If  you  even  suspect  that  anything  is  wick- 
ed, do  it  not  until  you  are  sure  that  your  suspicions  are  ground- 
less. 

The  ruins  of  old  friendship  are  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  to' 
me  than  desolated  palaces.  They  exhibit  the  heart  that  was  once 
lighted  up  with  joy  all  damp  and  deserted,  and  hunted  by  those 
birds  of  ill-omen  that  only  Jiestle  in  ruins. — 'Campbell. 

Man  Avithout  religion  is  a  creature  of  circumstances:  religion  is 
above  all  circumstances,  and  will  lift  him  up  above  them. — Jvlius 
Hare. 

The  capacity  of  sorrow  belongs  to  our  grandeur,  and  the  lof- 
tiest of  our  race  are  those  who  have  had  the  profoundest  grief,  be- 
cause they  have  had  the  profoundest  sympathy. — Henry  Giles. 

The  harp  holds  in  its  wires  the  possibilities  of  noblest  chords ; 
yet,  if  they  be  not  struck,  they  must  hang  dull  and  useless.  So 
the  m.ind  is  vest*-d  with  a  hundred  powers,  that  must  be  smitten 
by  a  heavy  hand  to  prove  the  otFspring  of  Divinity. 

If  infidelity  wishes  to  shake  the  Christian's  faith  in  a  person- 
al God,  it  must  account,  not  for  the  miracles  of  the  first  century 
merely,  but  for  those  of  the  nineteenth. — Lyraan  Abbott. 

Duty  is  a  power  v/liich  rises  witli  us  in  the  morning  and  goes 
to  rest  with  us  at  night.  It  is  co-extensiA'e  with  the  action  of  our 
intelligence.  It  is  the  shadow  which  cleaves  to  us,  go  where  we 
will,  and  which  only  leaves  us  when  we  leave  the  light  of  life. — 
Gladstone. 

The  so-called  science  of  the  day  is  tainted  with  materialism, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  day  with  pantiieism,  and  both  with  fa- 
talism. But  that  materialism  which  denies  spirituality,  and  that 
fatalism  which  denies  human  freedom,  and  that  pantheism 
which  denies  personality,  is  a  trinity  too  much  like  tlie  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil  to  be  mistaken  for  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true. 
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THIRD    AWXAL,    MEETING    OF    TflE     STATE    EDUCA- 
TIOAAE  ASSOC! ATIOX. 


FIRST  DAY'S  PEOCEEDINGS. 

Senate  Chamber,  July  l-^tb,  ISTo.  - 

The  Association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  11  o'clock  A. 
M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Battle,  President. 

Col.  S.  D.  Pool  moved  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  wait  upon  his  Excellency  Gov.  Brogden  and  inform  him  of 
the  formal  organization  of  the  Association.     Adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee,  Col.  S.  D.  Pool,  Hon. 
W.  N.  H.  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson. 

The  Governor  was  introduced  by  Col.  S.  D.  Pool  in  an  appro- 
priate address. 

Prayer  was  then  offored  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Atkinson,  after  which 
Gov.  Brogden  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  Association 
in  patriotic  and  eloquent  language. 

ADDRESS   OF    WELCOME. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Educational  Association  of  JNorth 

Carolina : 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  tendering  to  you  on  behalf  of  North  Car- 
olina a  cordial  welcome  to  her  capital.  I  congratulate  you  upo.i 
the  highly  commendable  aims  and  purposes  of  your  Association. 
It  has  my  hearty  approval,  and  shall  receive  my  constant  and 
unremitting  support. 

Having  been  requested  as  the  highest  officer  in  the  State  to 
welcome  you  on  this  interesting  occasion,  my  mind  intuitively 
recurs  to  the  sad  and  mournful  event  that  placed  me  in  the  po- 
sition I  occup}'  before  you  to-day.  I  allude  to  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  of  my  esteemed  and  lamented  friend  and  pre- 
decessor, the  late  Governor  Tod.  R.  Caldwell.  He  was  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  your  Educational  Association,  and  participated  in  its 
deliberations  in  this  capitol  twelve  months  ago  until  the  day  he 
left  the  city  of  Raleigh  in  his  usual  good  health,  while  your  As- 
sociation Avas  still  in  session.  Pie  died  on  tlie  11th  of  July,  1S7J, 
at  the  town  of  Hillsboro,  whither  he  had  gone  to  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
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Company.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  statesman  :  a  frank,  gener- 
ous and  patriotic  citizen  ;  his  loss  to  the  State  is  profoundly  felt 
and  deplored.  But  he  lives  in  our'affections,  and  in  our  remem- 
brances of  his  social  virtues,  his  warm  and  steady  friendships,  and 
his  singlodicarted  devotion  to  his  native  State.  He  continued  to, 
exercise  every  power  of  his  mind  without  diminution  or  obscu- 
ration, and  every  affection  of  his  heart  'till  death  drew  an  im- 
penetrable vail  between  him  and  us.  He  is  only  withdrawn 
from  our  vision,  as  the  sun  goes  down  at  its  setting. 

The  main  object  of  the  State  Educational  Association  is  to  en- 
courage general  education.  This  is  a  commendable  object,  and 
it  merits  the  cordial  and  earnest  approbation  and  support  of  all 
classes  of  people.  It  prepares  them  for  the  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life,  and  gives  them  clearer  conceptions  of  eternity. 
It  is  the  great  intellectual  power  tbat  shows  us  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  All  the  people 
ought  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  education.  Its  value 
cannot  be  estimated,  because  it  is  above  all  earthly  price. 

No  person  is  so  well  prepared  to  occupy  a  proper  position  in 
society  without  the  advantages  of  education,  and  competent 
teachers  are  necessary  to  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  shortest  time.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  any  per- 
son is  competent  to  teach  others  who  may  not  know  quite  as 
much  as  the  teacher.  More  is  lost  by  sending  scholars  to  incom- 
petent teachers  than  is  gained  by  the  low  prices  for  which  they 
profess  to  teach.  It  is  wise  and  economical  in  the  end  to  employ 
good  teachers  because  they  are  better  prepared  for  that  business. 
If  the  teacher  be  incompetent,  the  education  of  the  scholar  will 
be  imperfect. 

The  intellect  may  be  bright  and  vigorous,  but  it  cannot  be 
properly  improved  without  proper  instruction.  A  competent 
and  efficient  teacher  will  learn  pupils  more  in  three  months  than 
an  incompetent  one  will  in  twelve. 

When  I  first  commenced  studying  English  Grammar,  I  com- 
mitted to  memory  a  large  part  of  the  book  during  one  session  of 
the  school,  and  after  I  had  done  so  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  ana- 
lyze and  describe  grammatically  a  common  sentence  in  reading. 

The  next  teacher  I  went  to  was  but  little  better,  so  that  when 
I  afterwards  went  to  a  competent  teacher  who  fully  understood 
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his  duties,  I  found  out  that  I  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
hard  study  without  accomplishing  much  proficiency  in  grammar. 
It  is  true  I  had  learned  the  different  parts  of  speech — orthogra- 
phy, etymology,  syntax  and  prosody — at  the  first  school  in  which 
I  studied  grammar,  but  I  committed  enough  of  it  to  memory  to 
have  mastered  it  completely  if  the  teacher  had  given  me  the  ne- 
cessary and  proper  instructions. 

Female  education  ought  to  be  encouarged  and  supported  by 
all  the  available  means  in  our  power.  There  are  numberless 
reaso]is  and  considerations  why  the  female  sex  should  receive 
proper  care  and  protection.  They  are  the  sharers  of  our  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  they  render  our  pilgrimage  on  earth  happy  or  mis- 
erable. They  have  us  good  minds,  as  vigorous  intellects,  and  as 
retentive  memories  as  the  male  part  af  our  population,  and  there 
is  even  greater  necessity  for  their  mental  and  moral  culture. 
Their  natural  affections  and  innocence  commands  our  highest 
admiration  and  esteem.  They  are  the  softer  and  milder  sex  and 
as  many  of  them  mav  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  personal 
effort  for  support,  it  is  all  important  that  they  should  receive 
such  necessary  education  as  may  best  qualify  and  prepare  them 
for  the  practical  duties  and  realities  of  life. 

There  are  many  respectable  positions  which  educated  females 
can  fill  with  credit  to  themselves  and  usefulness  to  society.  They 
are  entitled  to  our  highest  respect  and  esteem  by  reason  of  their 
modesty,  innocence  and  virtue. 

In  all  well  gpverned  States,  education  is  made  a  paramount 
concern.  Those  States  in  our  Union  which  have  prospered  most, 
h.ave  devoted  most  attention  to  this  subject.  It  was  slow,  but  sure 
education,  gradually  refining  and  elevating  them,  that  gave  the 
descendants  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Briton  their  present  ascendancy 
in  Europe,  and  imported  to  us  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  foun- 
tains of  light  and  knowledge. 

Prussia  is  the  most  powerful  State  in  Europe,  and  has  mastered 
France  because  her  people  have  been  educated — every  soldier  she 
has  being  a  scholar,  and  knowing  how  to  use  his  knowledge, 
whether  under  arms  or  in  private  life.  North  Carolina  can  never 
be  a  great  State  until  she  makes  education  one  of  her  chief  con- 
cerns. It  ought  to  be  considered  more  important  to  educate  our 
children  than  anvthinsr  else  of  a  secular  character.     We  mav 
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leave  them  property,  but  without  education  they  can  neither  ap- 
ply it  to  good  uses  or  enjoy  it.  If  uneducated,  they  will  be  mere 
mobs,  the  poor  foot-balls  of  vicious  demagogues.  Sir,  the  very  life 
of  the  State,  the  glory  of  all  future  times,  is  involved  in  this 
question  of  education.  The  prospect  may  not  be  very  good  at 
this  time,  but  let  us  not  despond.  Our  ancestors  overcame  as 
great  difficulties  in  this  respect  as  now  obstruct  our  path,  but 
they  knew  no  such  word  as  fail,  and  they  pressed  forward,  and 
those  who  immediately  preceded  us  pressed  forward,  until,  in 
I860,  we  had  the  best  system  of  common  schools  in  any  of  these 
slaveholding  States.  Ever  since  the  early  day  of  Gaston,  and 
Murphy,  and  Yancey,  and  Stanly,  and  Badger,  there  has  been  a 
strong  attachment  in  North  Carolina  to  the  cause  of  education. 
Tradition  has  transmitted  this  attachment  and  law  has  sanc- 
tioned it. 

If  a  public  speaker  \\  est  of  our  Blue  Ridge  but  mentions  In- 
ternal Improvements,  every  ear  is  strained  to  hear  him,  for  that 
neglected  section  feels  the  necessity  of  such  improvements  wdiich 
ought  to  be  made  for  them  at  the  earliest  moment.  And  so  it 
should  be  everywhere  in  the  State  in  regard  to  education.  Every 
tongue  should  speak,  every  ear  should  hear,  and  every  hand 
should  work  until  education  for  our  children  shall  become  a  vital 
part  of  our  existence  as  a  State,  and  shall  be  as  regularly,  as 
promptly  and  as  fully  provided  for  in  all  respects  as  w^e  provide 
for  keeping  in  motion  the  machinery  of  our  State  and  county 
governments. 

With  universal  education  throughout  all  our  borders,  with  our 
mental,  moral  and  material  resources  fully  and  properly  devel- 
oped, we  may  then  truly  say  of  North  Carolina, 

"There  is  health  on  her  hills,  there  is  wealth  in  her  soil, 
There  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet." 

This  address  was  most  ably  responded  to  by  the  President  of  the 
Association. 

JUDGE     battle's    REPLY. 

Your  Excellency : 

It  is  a  source  of  no  little  gratification  to  the  Educational  Asso- 
ciation[to  receive  at  this,  its  third  annual  meeting,  so  cordial  a 
welcome  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State.     Upon  its  assem- 
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bling  twelve  months  ago  it  was  greeted  in  a  similar  manner  by 
your  distinguished  predecessor,  but,  alas  !  scarcely  had  the  sound 
of  his  words  of  cheer  in  the  glorious  cause  of  education  died  away 
upon  our  ears,  before  we  were  called  upon  to  mourn  his  sudden 
and  untimely  death. 

I  need  hardly  say  in  this  presence  that  the  cause  of  sound 
learning,  and  of  the  general  diffusion  of  education  among  all 
classes  of  our  people,  without  regard  to  age,  sex  or  color,  had  not 
among  us  a  more  zealous,  ardent  and  enlightened  advocate.  He 
was  present  at  our  first  meeting,  assisted  in  organizing  our  As- 
sociation, and  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  was  one  of  its 
chief  officers,  and  one  of  its  ablest  supporters.  But,  in  the  in- 
scrutable designs  of  Providence,  he  has  been  taken  away  from 
us,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  cherish  his  memory,  and  strive 
to  do  honor  to  his  name  by  following,  in  the  cause  of  education, 
the  noble  example  he  has  set  us.  In  lamenting  our  loss,  though, 
it  is  a  great  consolation  to  hnd  in  his  successor,  a  worthy  color- 
bearer  in  the  noble  work  which  we  have  come  together  to  do. 

On  this  interesting  occasion  I  know  that  your  Excellency  will 
gladly  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  to  join  our  Association 
in  congratulations  upon  the  happy  event,  since  our  last  meeting, 
of  the  re-establishment,  upon  a  sound  and,  as  we  hope,  a  perma- 
nent basis,  of  our  time-honored  University.  Yes  !  let  it  be  noised 
abroad  ni  the  streets,  upon  the  house  tops,  and  along  the  lines  of 
railways  that  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  now  provided 
with  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  instructors,  and  will  soon  be 
open  for  the  reception  of  students.  And  let  it  be  proclaimed 
throughout  every  county  in  the  State  that  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  rich,  may  find  in  the  good  old  North  State  an  institution 
where  they  may  receive  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies.  We  can  the  more  freely 
and  cordially  invite  your  Excellency  to  join  with  us  in  rejoicing 
over  this  event,  because  iis  sure  as  light  follows  darkness,  the 
prosperity  of  the  highest  educational  institution  in  the  State  will 
give  a  fresh  impulse  to  all  the  other  colleges  and  schools  within 
our  borders.  As  the  streams  gushing  out  of  our  mountains  flow 
among  onr  hills  and  meander  through  our  plains  with  diffusive 
.  freshness  and  fertility  to  our  fields,  and  fill  our^barns  and  grana- 
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rieSjSO  tliesaund  learning  and  practical  knowledge  which  will  be 
taught  in  our  University,  will  flow  out  and  spread  over  the 
whole  land,  and  everywdiere  dispense  its  blessings  in  promoting 
art,  science,  morality,  virtue  and  true  religion. 

But  while  we  are  thus  rejoicing  over  the  liappy  event  of  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  University,  let  us  not  forget  to  pay  a  proper 
tribute  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  the  noble  band  of  Trustees 
w^ho,  actuated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism, 
and  with  an  energy  almost  superhuman,  have  accomplished  it. 

With  the  flattering  prospect  before  us  of  the  advancement  of 
the  higher  branches  of  education,  let  us  hope  that  our  late  and 
present  able  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  cheer  our 
hearts  with  accounts  of  similar  advances  in  the  department  of 
common  schools.  Then,  moving  forward  all  along  the  line,  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  all  dohig  their  duty,  wath  a  firm  determination 
to  overcome  all  difflculties,  and  break  down  all  obstacles,  we  can- 
not fail  to  achieve  success  in  the  grand  work  of  education,  and 
thus  remove  from  our  State  the  opprobrium  of  ignorance,  under 
which  her  people  now  labor. 

Let  us  hope  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  decade,  we  shall 
see  our  noble  University  steadih^  and  surely  marching  up  to  take 
her  stand  upon  her  former  lofty  and  proud  elevation  ;  and  that 
our  various  colleges  and  high  schools,  now  so  well  and  favorably 
known,  and  our  common  schools,  once  so  efficient,  shall  each  and 
all  attain  to  still  higher  excellence. 

Fellow  members  of  the  dissociation,  it  cannot  well  be  estimated 
how  much  aid  we  have  given  to  the  good  cause  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
we  have  not  labored  altogether  in  vain.  Let  us  trust  that  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  which  the  disasters  of  a  great  civil  war  have 
caused  to  settle  down  upon  our  State  are  now  passing  away,  and 
the  bright  face  of  science  and  its  consequent  refinement  is  begin- 
ning to  spread  its  glorious  beams  over  our  land. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  then  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Atkinson  moved  that  His  Excellency  Gov.  Brogden 

be  recorded  as  a  member  of  this  Association,  which  motion  was 

adopted,  and  which  called  forth  a  feeling  replv  from  His  Excel- 
lency. 
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The  Hod.  W.  N.  H.  Smitli,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  Legislature,  submitted  a  report  which  was  ac- 
cepted without  debate. 

Letters  were  then  read  from  popular  educators  favoring  the 
cause  and  purposes  of  the  xlssociation,  and  regretting  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  writers  to  attend  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  the  Association  adjourned. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

At  8  o'clock,  Maj.  Ilobt.  Bingham  addressed  the  Convention 
upon  the  subject  of  Education.  Maj.  Bingham  is  a  forcible  and 
practical  speaker. 

Col.  S.  D.  Pool  then  addressed  the  Association  on  the  present 
educational  condition  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  the  basis  of  the 
report  of  the  late  Superintendent. 

General  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Scott, 
Dr.  Atkinson,  Capt.  C.  B.  Denson,  Dr.  Smedes  and  Dr.  Craven, 
listened  to  most  attentively,  and  furnishing  good  material  for  the 
future  consideration  of  the  xVssociation. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock. 


SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  President  Battle  in  the 
Chair. 

Colonel  Pool  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  common 
schools. 

An  invitation  was  received  and  accepted  from  the  Cotton  States 
Congress  to  attend  their  meeting  and  hear  the  Agricultural  ad- 
address  of  Col.  J.  L.  Bridgers,  of  Edgecombe,  and  the  Association 
went  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  return  of  the  Association,  Col.  Pool  concluded  his  re- 
marks, giying  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  school 
system  of  the  State. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Blake  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  throwing  out  many 
valuable  points  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  Association. 

Prof.  Mclver  favored  bringing  this  subject  before  the  coming 
Constitutional  Convention. 
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Dr.  Craven  thought  the  great  need  was  a  regular  definite  or- 
ganization of  graded  schools  and  a  prescribed  course  of  text-books. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell  read  an  excellent  paper  on  "Suggestions  in 
Methods  of  Education." 

On  motion  of  Gen.  W.  R.  Cox,  the  following  gentlemen  were' 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Nominations :  Messrs.  Craven,  Pool 
and  J.  B.  Blake. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned  until  SJ  P.  M. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Association  met  at  8J  P.  M.,  President  Battle  in  the  Chair. 
The  Treasurer  made  his  report. 

The  Nominating  Committee  made  the  following  report  which 
was  adopted  : 

President— Hon.  W.  H.  Battle. 

Vice  Presidents — Gov.  Brogden,  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes,  Daniel 
Shaw,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Robey,  Rev.  A.  F.  Redd,  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Atkinson. 

Execidive  Committee — Dr.  B.  Craven,  Hon.  "Wm.  N.  H.  Smith, 
Hon.  A.  Mclver,  Rev.  Mr.  Blake  and  J.  B.  Connelly. 

Secretary — Capt.  John  E.  Dugger. 

Treasurerr — J.  B.  Burwell,  Escp 

Col.  Pool  spoke  in  regard  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Association  to  its  needs. 

Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson  moved  that  the  hearty  endorsement  of  this 
Association  be  given  the  Magazine  published  by  Col.  S.  D.  Pool 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  it  be  the  or- 
gan of  this  Association. 

After  discussion,  the  Hon.  W.  N.  H.  Smith  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing substitute,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  do  endorse  the  N.  C.  Journal  of 
Education,  edited  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
cordially  commend  it  to  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  friends 
of  education  as  an  efficient  and  valuable  agency  in  promoting 
the  objects  for  which  this  Association  was  formed. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr  then  addressed  the  Association  at  some  lenoth 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Naked  Truths  and  Facts  of  Education," 
handling  the  subject  in  a  philosophical  manner,  and  was  listened 
to  with  much  attention. 
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Rev.  A.  W.  Mangum  addressed  the  Association  on  the  question 
of  the  University,  giving  most  cheering  information  concerning 
this  institution. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bhike,  the  Association  adjourned 
its  annual  session.  - 


The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Satchwell,  received  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Association,  is  appended  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing his  suggestions  before  our  readers  : 

Rocky  Point,  Pender  County,  N.  C,, 

July  Wtk  1875. 
Col.  S.  D.  Pool,  Editor  North  CaroUna  Journal  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir :  The  press  of  other  business  which  kept,  to  a  late 
hour  last  night,  our  State  Educational  Association  in  session  at 
the  capitol,  prevented  a  proper  consideration  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  giving  the  Association  more  vitality  and  itsefalness.  My 
proposition,  as  you  know,  was  to  increase  the  labors  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  and  to  make  him  a  salaried  officer.  With  a  view 
of  making  our  Association  capable  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  but  as  yet  few  in  numbers,  and  slim  in  attendance  of  the 
citizens  of  Raleigh,  more  influential  I  proposed  the  Secretary 
should  assume  certain  additional  duties  besides  those  he  has  thus 
far  discharged.  Permit  me  to  enumerate  some  of  them,  and  to 
appeal  to  him  to  heed  these  suggestions.  As  a  sentinel  on  the 
watchtowcr  he  should,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  ascer- 
tain the  place  best  in  which  to  hold  our  meeting,  frcm  year  to 
year,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  Association  is  not  to  be 
stationary  but  locomotive.  The  place  having  been  selected  as 
early  after  each  meeting  as  may  be  practicable,  he  should  then 
select,  for  the  Association,  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  living 
in  the  town  or  city  agreed  upon,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  ar- 
range for  the  building  in  which  to  liold  the  meeting  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  attending  tlie  cnnual  meeting.  Corres- 
pondence between  our  Secretary  and  this  Committee  should  end 
in  securing  comfortable  quarters,  free  of  charge,  to  every  dele- 
gate, member,  or  teacher,  who  may  attend  the  annual  meeting. 
This  would  materially  increase  our  membership  and  strengthen 
the  Association.  As  now  managed,  poverty,  especially  in  these 
hard  times,  prevents  many  others  from  attending.  The  Secretar}' 
should  be  able  to  announce  also,  months  in  advance,  that  Rail- 
road fare  would  be  only  half  the  usual  rates.  He  should  publish 
in  our  Educational  Journal,  and  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
State,  a  programme  of  exercises  of  each  day  of  the  annual  ses- 
sion, and  this  sliould  be  done  in  full  time  to  reach  the  people  of 
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the  State.  Surely  there  is  not  a  newspaper  in  the  State  that 
would  charge  a  cent  for  such  a  notice  or  other  appeals  for  this 
Association  and  the  cause  of  popular  education,  written  by  our 
Secretary  or  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Secre- 
tary should  be  in  regular  correspondence  with  educators  and  lead- 
ing friends  of  education  all  over  the  State,  inviting  them  specinl- 
]y  to  attei-'^  the  annual  meetings,  and  to  write  practical  Essays, 
on  subjects  of  their  own  selection,  to  be  read  and  to  be  published 
in  our  Educational  Journal.  The  Superintendent  will  cheerfully 
aid  him  in  these  labors  of  love,  and  he  need  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  indicated. 

Very  truly,  yours,  &c., 

S.  S.  Satchwell. 


A  PSALU  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS, 


BY   JAMES    AVIS    BARTLEY. 

Tell  me  not  in  voice  that  sigheth 
Grammar's  but  the  pedant's  dream, 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  lieth, 
Howe'er  this  to  some  folks  seem. 

Grammar's  real,  grammar's  earnest, 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

"Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returneth" 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way, 
But  to  con  that  each  to-morrow 

Finds  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still  like  mufiied  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  this  dreadest  field  of  battle, 

In  the  nurseries  of  life, 
We  should  not  be  like  the  cattle 

But  be  heroes  in  the  strife. 

Trust  no  upstart  how^e'er  pleasant, 
Let  your  grammar  still  be  read, 
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Act — act — God  himself  is  present 
Seeing  if  you  earn  your  bread  ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  examples  leave  behind  us, 

If  Ave  Grammar  it  in  time. 

^uch  examples  as  another 

Seeking  solid  vrealth  to  gain. 
Some  forlorn,  misguided  brother, 

Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 

Up,  ye  sloths  !  and  duty  doing, 

Cease  your  wretched  lies  to  prate, 
It  is  worth  even  your  pursuing. 

Get  the  Grammar  in  each  pate ! 


SUCCESS  IX  TEACHIXG. 


Every  teacher  desires  success.  It  can  be  had.  Will  you  try 
to  deserve  it.  If  so,  decide  in  your  own  mind  what  success  is, 
then  how  to  seek  it,  and  lastly  work  for  it.  Success  is  obtaining 
the  right  results.  In  teaching  it  consists  in  making  the  pupils 
know — in  leading  them  to  love  study,  in  training  them  to  right 
methods  of  study,  in  forming  right  habits,  in  cultivating  their 
tastes  and  talents  judiciously. 

To  obtain  success  one  needs  knowledge  and  skill.  He  needs 
to  know  the  right  methods  of  work,  and  have  skill  in  the  same. 

Avoid  all  common  errors,  make  a  list  of  such  errors  as  you 
know  other  teachers  have,  make  a  list  of  your  own,  and  avoid 
them  all.  Seek  perfection.  The  requisites  of  a  good  school  are : 
a  good  school-house,  a  good  teacher,  and  good  scholars. 

You  can  keep  your  house  neat,  quiet  and  well  ventilated.  The 
house  has  an  influence  on  the  school ;  keep  the  air  pure  and  the 
rooms  neat. 

You  can  be  a  good  teacher.  Success  depends  not  upon  one 
great  effort,  but  upon  regular,  patient,  and  faithful  work.  Keep 
at  it— "with  time  and  patience  the  mulberry-leaf  becomes  satin." 

Go  to  school  in  season.     Call  school  at  the  right  time.     Have 
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the  pupils  come  in  promptly  and  quietly.  Write  out  your  order 
of  exercises.  Arrange  your  programme  as  well  as  you  can.  Carry 
it  out  to  the  minute.  Consider  it  as  necessary  for  you  to  follow 
it  as  for  the  children  to  follow  it.  Provide  enough  work  for  every 
^pupil.  Suppress  Avhispering.  Secure  the  co-operation  of  your 
pupils.  Lead  them  to  sec  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  have  good 
order  and  a  good  school.  Require  hard  study  from  the  pupils. 
Lead  them  to  love  studv.  Give  short  lessons.  Assi^^n  them  so 
plainly  that  none  may  mistake  their  lessons.  Have  the  lessons 
well  studied.  Require  clearness,  promptness,  and  accuracy  in  re- 
citation. A  little  well  known  is  of  great  value.  Let  not  "how 
much  but  how  well"  be  your  motto.  Do  not  assist  the  pupils 
much  at  recitation.  Cultivate  their  self-reliance.  Self-help  is 
their  best  help.  Do  not  let  them  help  each  other.  Excite  an  in- 
terest in  study.  Be  enthusiastic  yourself,  and  you  will  make 
your  pupils  enthusiasts.  Encourage  those  who  need  encourage- 
ment. Review  often.  Talk  but  little.  Be  Cjuiet  yourself.  Speak 
kindly  and  mildly.  Be  firm.  If  you  lovg,  the  pupils,  they  will 
love  you.  Keep  good  order.  Government  is  the  main  thing. 
Have  order  and  good  order,  whatever  you  lack. 

A  good  teacher  can  become  better.  Be  not  satisfied  with  your 
present  skill.  Seek  to  improve  yourself  as  a  teacher.  Study 
hard  yourself,  and  study  daily.  Try  to  learn  more  each  day  than 
you  learned  the  day  before.  Have  a  fixed  time  for  your  own  study. 
Use  that  in  studv.  If  vou  do  not  love  learnino-  whv  should  your 
pupils  ? 

Talk  with  parents  about  their  children.  Many  parents  can 
give  you  useful  hints  about  teaching.  Urge  the  parents  send 
their  children  to  school  regularly,  and  to  talk  with  them  about 
their  studies.  Mark  down  your  errors,  their  causes  and  effects — 
shun  them  in  future. 

Keep  a  list  of  your  plans,  your  <lifficulties,  and  your  methods 
of  meeting  them.  Look  at  the  list  often,  and  see  if  you  are  car- 
rying out  your  plans. 

Read  up  on  teaching.  Read  for  improvement.  Adopt  new 
methods  with  caution.  Hold  fast  to  the  good,  reach  after  the  bet- 
ter. See  if  you  can  give  a  reason  for  your  methods  of  teaching. 
Write.     Make  a  list  of  the  marks  of  a  good  teacher.     Attempt  to 
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make  these  your  own.     Be  not  satisfied  with  doing  as  well  as 
others — surpass  them.     Surpass  yourself  daily. 

Study  and  practice  these  directions.     Failure  \Yill  be  impos- 
sible.— American  Journal  of  Education. 


now  SHALI.  ^VE  TEACH  OUR  PUPILS  TO  STtOY  ? 


This  is  a  vital  question.  There  is  no  other  question  a  faithful 
teacher  asks  so  often. 

The  chief  end  of  education  is  reached  when  you  have  given  the 
student  the  use  of  his  powers.  The  key  to  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  is  then  his.  You  place  him  in  the  vast 
storehouses  of  history,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  master  minds  of  the 
race,  have  done,  and  up  to  the  measure  of  his  ability,  he  may  do 
what  he  will.  You  give  him  the  command  of  capacities  wdiich 
may  reach  to  the  w^eighing  of  suns  and  stars,  and  the  tracing  of 
tracks  that  carry  the  mightiest  systems  in  swiftest  motion  through 
millions  of  years.  Two  things  are  in  the  beginning  of  any  enter- 
prise— a  clear  conception  of  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  removal 
of  obstacles.  You  must  have  your  plan  and  clear  your  ground 
before  you  begin  your  superstructure. 

Our  great  obstacle  is  ignorance.  Ignorance,  bodily  and  mental, 
is  the  vice  of  human  nature,  and  there  is  a  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  it  in  body  and  mind. 

The  mother  who  does  not  need  the  labor  of  her  indolent  son, 
but  desires  his  activity  for  his  own  sake,  sets  before  him  the 
charms  of  some  activity  that  is  pleasurable,  the  sports  of  the  chase 
or  the  fishing  rod,  or  some  athletic  gTTme  or  some  mechanical  la- 
bor that  shall  be  a  pleasure  in  the  thing  done.  This  is  above  and 
distinct  from  the  offer  of  reward  which  often  folio w^s  it.  Most  of 
the  work  in  this  world  is  for  w^ages.  In  most  cases  indolence  is 
overcome  by  tasks  imposed — obligation  enforced  by  necessity  is 
on  the  child  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  After  this, 
punishment  and  the  fear  of  punishment  come  in. 

In  dealing  with  minds  we  would  begin  as  the  mother  does  who 
has  no  end  but  to  secure  the  activity  of  her  child.  We  should 
never  forget  that  the  love  of  knowdedge  is  as  inherent  in  human 
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nature  as  ignorance.  The  wise  teacher  will  play  one  against  the 
other.  If  he  can  permanently  stimulate  the  desire  of  knowledge 
so  that  it  shall  master  the  indolence,  he  will  have  achieved  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  intellectual  education  of  the  child. 

Give  a  child  a  lesson  and  tell  him  to  get  it  and  he  attempts  to 
put  it  as  a  load  on  his  memory.  He  attacks  it  reluctantly.  Tell 
him  you  want  to  know  a  certain  thing,  and  so  tell  him  that  he 
will  want  to  know  it  more  than  you  do,  and  then  tell  him  where 
lie  can  learn  it,  and  it  is  another  matter.  Here  we  see  the  value 
of  topical  teaching,  and  I  think  it  may  be  used  with  young  chil- 
dren. Take  the  opening  pages  of  a  work  on  geography  and  tell 
a  child  to  come  at  a  certain  time  and  recite  them,  and  you  know 
how  it  will  he.  Ask  him  if  he  has  ever  been  a  long  journey,  and 
if  he  has  if  he  did  not  find  the  earth  flat,  though  it  has  hills  and 
mountains.  Tell  him  that  some  people  think  the  earth  is  a  great 
plain  and  stands  still,  and  that  others  think  it  is  round  and  turns 
over,  and  flies  round  the  sun  swifter  than  the  lightning,  and  that 
it  seems  if  it  is  round  that  the  water  must  sometimes  run  out  of 
the  wells  and  we  should  be  standing  with  our  heads  under  us. 
Then  tell  him  you  want  to  know  what  the  truth  is.  By  this  time 
he  will  want  to  know.  Then  tell  him  he  can  find  something 
about  it  in  that  book,  and  ask  him  to  see  and  tell  you  what  he 
thinks  about  it,  ^ou  will  see  whether  the  result  will  be  the  same 
as  if  you  gave  him  a  lesson. 

Next  to  this,  perhaps,  in  order  is  reward.  Mothers  often  hire 
their  children  to  work.  The  impulse  of  reward  is  transient  ex- 
cept as  it  helps  to  form  habits  of  diligence  and  to  foster  a  love  of 
learning  from  a  taste  of  its  pleasures.  This  motive  is  lower  than 
the  other,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  hope  of  reward  is  one 
of  the  main  springs  of  human  action.  Wealth,  fame,  power,  in- 
fluence, these  are  the  things  which,  dancing  before  the  eyes  of 
of  men,  stir  all  their  energies  the  world  over. 

Care  is  needful  in  the  use  of  rewards.  If  }ou  offer  a  reward 
for  the  best  scholar  you  put  your  pupils  one  against  the  other. 
You  engender  rivalry,  pride,  strife,  perhaps  animosity  and  bit- 
terness. You  risk  in  yourself  errors  of  judgment  and  partiality. 
If  you  ofter  a  reward  for  excellence  and  leave  all  comparison,  if 
made  at  all,  to  be  made  by  the  pupils,  you  avoid  these  moral 
dangers  and  give  the  higher  motives  full  play. 
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The  hope  of  reward  in  its  higher  and  more  permanent  forms 
should  be  freely  stimulated.  The  hope  of  increased  happiness 
through  a  limitless  future,  of  undying  infiuenco,  an  immortality 
of  usefulness  independent  of  the  earthly  life — these  surely  are 
among  the  high  motives  to  exertion. 

With  conscientious  pupils  the  motive  of  obligation  ma}^  be 
used  successfully.  Power  in  the  world  is  a  duty  and  can  be  shown 
to  be  such.  The  excellency  and  glory  of  knowledge  are  seen  in 
him  who  is  all  knowledge  and  the  human  soul  itself,  constituted 
as  it  is,  shows  that  it  is  the  will  of  its  maker  that  it  should  gather 
knowdedge  from  everything — the  earth  beneath  the  feet  of  its 
possessor,  the  flowers  that  give  their  sweetness  and  their  life  to 
him  who  travels  upon  them,  the  forests  and  the  floods  and  the 
stars — till  it  flies  beyond  the  stars  to  the  great  fonntiiin.  You 
even  make  your  pupil  see  that  his  Maker  and  Judge  requires  of 
him  that  he  should  diligently  use  his  powers. 

Last  in  order  as  a  stimulant  is  punishment.  AVe  shrink  from 
punishment  as  connected  wdth  knowledge.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things,  that  any  thing  so 
noble  as  the  human  soul  should  work  with  a  rod  or  a  drawn 
sword  over  it.  But  if  we  consider  we  shall  see  that  much  of  the 
education  of  Providence  is  of  this  kind.  Who  does  not  see  that 
many  of  the  valuable  experiences  of  his  life  have  come  to  him 
through  sufl'ering,  and  suffering  as  the  punishment  of  folly  or 
neglect?  Indolence  receives  most  terrible  Providential  punish- 
ment in  hunger,  cold,  nakedness  and  death.  There  is  a  divine 
"  You  musf  hanging  in  the  air,  and,  driven  b}'  it,  the  nations  press 
on  to  greatness.  In  that  Scripture  delineation  of  the  final  ad- 
justment of  human  accounts  the  only  crime  charged  against  the 
condemned  is  neglect.     "Ye  did  it  not." 

What  the  form  of  punishment  shall  be,  whether  it  shall  be 
wholly  mental,  I  will  not  now  say,  contenting  myself  with  insist- 
ing that  we  are  to  exact  diligence  by  penalty,  but  that  no  task  is 
to  be  heavier  than  the  capacity  of  the  pupil. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  guide  a  quickened  mind. 
In  handicraft  the  artizan  mostly  educates  himself.  The  boy  with 
a  genius  for  the  mechanic  arts,  having  his  first  lesson  given  him 
goes  on,  with  an  easy  guidance,  to  perfect  himself  by  practice. 

Govern  a  boy  stimulated  by  his  natural  genius,  or  by  the  judi- 
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cious  efforts  of  some  teacher  and  how  easy  to  educate  his  faculties 
of  perception,  to  teach  him  to  go  through  the  world  with  his  eyes 
open  and,  as  his  other  faculties  develop,  by  answering  his  ques- 
tions by  the  study  of  the  processes  of  nature,  of  history,  of  lan- 
guage and  the  mathematics,  to  guide  him  into  the  right  use  of 
all  his  powers,  and  the  possession  of  all  the  knowledge  within  his 
reach.  The  drill  in  the  niceties  of  language  in  all  the  grades  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  the  precision  demanded  by  the  best 
teachers  in  mathematics  are  not  so  much  to  communicate  knowl- 
edge as  to  induce  the  student  to  seek  perfection  in  his  own  inves- 
tigations. 

The  end  of  all  my  thought  in  this  matter  is  the  conviction 
that  our  great  work  as  teachers  is  to  produce  in  our  pupils  a  men- 
tal activity  that  shall  carry  them  forward  to  a  thorough  self  edu- 
cation. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  capacity  as  a  divine  gift  and  so 
it  is.  Every  human  soul  has  the  touch  of  heaven  on  it,  but  ca- 
pacity ma}^  slumber  and  we  are  called  in  a  minor  sense  to  create  the 
desire  for  knowledge  and  in  doing  this  we  may  use  all  the  modes 
of  which  I  have  spoken. 

We  have  seen  marvellous  changes  wrought  in  the  countenances 
of  children  by  the  electric  fire  of  a  true  teacher.  As  Michael  An- 
gelo  insisted  on  digging  the  block  of  marble  out  of  the  mine  in 
which  he  found  it,  saying  to  his  companions  who  chided  him  foi' 
the  clelay,  that  he  saw  an  angel  in  it  and  wanted  to  get  out,  so 
we,  seeing  on  every  child  that  comes  to  us  the  Divine  impress, 
should  seek  to  kindle  the  fires  of  immortality  that  may  be  slum- 
bering there. 


A\  EXOIulSII  EARL'S  ADVICE  TO  COEEEGE  STEOEXTS. 


In  an  address  which  he  recently  delivered  at  Liverpool  College, 
Lord  Derby  told  the  students  there  were  three  great  maxims  of 
study — first  that  mental  labor  never  hurts  anybody  unless  taken 
in  great  excess ;  second,  that  those  who  cannot  spare  time  for 
physical  exercise  will  soon  have  to  spare  it  for  illness  ;  third,  that 
morning  work  is  infinitely  better  than  night  work.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  an  apprecia- 
tion of  these  truths  was  more  important  than  it  is  now. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  AVAR  ; 

CONTAINING  A  NARRATIVE  OF 

EVENTS,     C  A  31  P  A  I  O  X  S    A  X  D     B  A  T  T  E  E  S  , 

WHICH  OCCURRED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

Bloody  IVar,  ^Vliicli  took  Place  in  tlie  ITiiited  Slates  in  1S61. 


By  REV.  JOHN  PAEIS,  Late  Chaplain  oith  Regiment,  N.  C.  Troops. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Beauregard  Eetrccds  From  Corinth  to  Tvpelo — Fall  of  Meraphis — VlcJcs- 
burg  is  Bombarded — llie  Enemy  Itctircs — General  Bragg  invades 
Kentucky — ^cdde  of  Pdchmond  and  Victory  of  Kirby  Smith — He  oc- 
cupies Lexington — Surremder  of  Murnfordsville — A  Provisional  Gov- 
eiiior  installed  al  Lexington — Battle  of  Perry-vilh — Bragg  retires 
into  Tennessee —  VanDorn  attach  Corinth  and  is  FiepuUed. 


<^^T  is  proper  to  turn  our  attention  at  pres 
0 1  that  had  been  taking  place  in  the  West. 


present  to  the  events 
When  we  drcp- 
<^Cf^  V^^  ^^'^^  thread  of  our  narrative  in  this  quarter  we  left  C4en. 
^Ti)  Beauregard  holding  the  position  of  Corinth,  after  the  bril- 
liant but  fruitless  victory  at  Shiloh.     This  place  was  deemed  a 
position  of  great  importance  in  military  circles,  as  it  is  situated 

Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  by  S.  D.  Pool,  in  offic-«  of  I  ibrarian  of  Con- 
gress, AVasliington,  D.  C. 
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at  the  intersection  of  the  Memphis  and  Cliarleston  with  the  ^fo- 
bile  and  Ohio  Eailroad.  In  front  of  Beauregard  kiy  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Grant  and  Buell  under  the  command  of  Major 
Gen.  Halleck,  wlio  was  making  ]iis  advances  by  regukir  siege 
works.  The  great  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers, 
with  his  strongly  fortified  position,  presented  no  inducement  to 
the  Confederate  commander,  calcukited  to  invite  an  attack,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy's  superiority  of 
numbers  was  such  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  turn  the  position 
of  Corinth,  and  thus  force  the  Confederate  general  to  fight  at  a 
disadvantage,  or  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  attacking  army,  which 
might  prove  disastrous.  Beauregard  determined  to  evacuate 
Corinth,  fall  back,  and  take  up  a  position  where  he  could  offer 
battle  wuth  hope  of  success.  A  division  of  Missouri  troops  under 
Gen.  Price,  and  one  from  xVrkansas  undt-r  Gen,  YanDorn,  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  united  tlieir  forces  with  him,  as  ac- 
tive operations  had  lulled  in  the  transO.Iississippi  Department, 
and  reinforcements  were  coming  in  from  all  Cjuarters.  For  sev- 
eral days  the  trains  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bailroad  were  engaged 
in  transporting  his  supplies,  baggage,  and  heavy  artillery,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  SOtli  of  May,  the  tents  were  all  struck  and  the 
army  marched  out  of  its  intrenchments   and  fell  back,  in  good 

'  order,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  unknown  to,  and  unmolested 
by,  the  enemy. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  whole  army  v;as  assembled  at  Tupelo, 
having  effected  the  retreat  without  loss,  to  the  deep  mortification 
and  chagrin  of\the  Yankee  generals.  Halleck  dispatclied  the  af- 
terwards famous  Gen.  Pope  in  pursuit,  wdio  never  came  up  with 
Beauregard,  nor  had  any  conflict  of  arms  with  him,  yet  reported 

^  to  his  superior  that  he  was  doing  wonders  with  the  retreating 
army;  that  he  had  captured  "ten  thousand  prisoners  and  desert- 
ers from  the  enemy,  and  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms."  Pope 
may  have  studied  Munchausen,  or  else  his  descriptive  powers 
were  like  those  of  Gulliver,  as  this  statement  is  so  devoid  of  truth 
as  to  make  a  man  of  honor  blush  for  humanity.  And  yet  Gen. 
Halleck,  in  an  oflScial  report,  says  to  the  Government,  that  Gen. 
Pope  had  reported  these  things  to  him  as  his  success.  The  read- 
er must  be  informed  that  this  is  the  same  Gen.  Pope,  who  "had 
only  seen  the  backs  of  his  enemies,"  and  w4iom  Gens.  Jackson 
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and  Lee  so  soundly  whipped  at  Cedar  Creek  and  ^lanassas,  in  the 
month  of  August  following. 

Gen.  Beauregard,  upon  the  appearance  of  Halleck's  official  re- 
port in  the  newspapers  gave  it  his  contradiction  through  tho 
same  channel,  in  which  he  said  :  "Gen.  Pope  must  certainly  have 
dreamed  of  taking  ten  thousand  prisoners  and  fifteen  thousand 
stand  of  arms  ;  for  we  positively  never  lost  them.  About  one  or 
two  hundred  stragglers  would  probably  cover  all  the  prisoners 
he  took,  and  about  five  hundred  damaged  muskets  are  all  the 
arms  he  got." 

Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph,  on  the  Mississippi  river  were  evac- 
uated soon  after  the  retreat  of  Beauregard  from  Corinth.  The 
garrison  which  held  the  city  of  Memphis  was  also  withdrawn  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  an  effective  force  in  front  of  the  en- 
Qiny.  The  only  defence  left  for  Memphis  consisted  of  a  fleet  of 
eight  gunboats,  mounting  eighteen  guns.  The  Yankee  naval 
force  which  attacked  this  little  flotilla  mounted  nearly  one  hun- 
dred gans.  Yet  our  little  squadron,  in  the  true  Confederate  spir- 
it, disdaining  to  yield,  fought  until  four  of  their  number  were 
sunk  or  burnt  by  their  crews,  who  escaped  to  land.  The  Con- 
federates lost  about  flfty  in  killed  and  one  hundred  in  wounded. 
The  military  stores  in  Memphis  had  been  prudently  sent  aw^ay 
to  places  of  safety,  so  that  the  concjuest  of  the  place  produced  but 
few^  and  unimportant  trophies. 

To  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  rivei*  was  an  impor- 
tant object  with  the  enemy.  If  this  should  be  efl'ected,  he  would 
be  able  by  means  of  the  strong  naval  force,  which  he  had  collect- 
ed upon  its  waters,  to  sever  connection  between  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi Department  and  the  East  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
one  department  from  affording  any  support  to  the  other,  either 
in  men  or  in  supplies,  which  would  necessarily  embarrass  the 
successful  operations  of  the  Confederate  armies,  as  large  supplies 
for  the  forces  operating  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  could  be  furnished  from  the  plentiful  districts  of 
Texas  and  Southern  Arkansas.  These  needful  and  important 
supplies,  if  cut  off,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  disaster.  To  effect 
this,  the  Yankee  government  plied  all  its  energies  and  means  io 
seize  and  hold  command  of  the  river,  while  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment labored  zealously  to  prevent  it. 
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Vicksburg  was  the  most  iroportant  point  on  the  Mississippi. 
When  Gen.  Lovell  abandoned  New  Orleans  he  garrisoned  this 
place,  and  threw  up  strong  earthworks  for  its  defence — as  this 
was  one  of  the  principal  gateways  through  which  both  troops  and 
supplies  from  the  western  side  of  the  river  could  be  expected  to 
reach  the  other  side.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1S62,  Gen.  Earl 
VanDorn  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  place.  At  this 
time  the  enemy  was  busily  assembling  a  strong  force  for  its  re- 
duction, consisting  both  of  land  and  naval  forces.  Porter's  mor- 
tar boats  had  come  down  from  above,  and  Farragut's  gunboats 
had  come  up  from  New  Orleans.  The  combined  naval  force  of 
these  fleets  was  the  most  powerful  ever  collected  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  of  Waters.  On  the  part  of  the  Confederates  the  great- 
est activity  prevailed.  The  batteries  were  well  improved  and 
strengthened.  The  best  and  heaviest  guns  that  could  be  com- 
manded by  the  Confederacy  were  brought  from  distant  points, 
from  Richmond  and  Mobile  and  mounted  upon  the  defences  of 
the  place.  Land  forces  had  been  assembled  in  and  around  the 
city  for  its  defence.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  Confederacy  were 
turned  for  the  moment  upon  Vicksburg, 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  combined  Yankee  fleet  which  lay  in 
front  of  the  city,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  which,  by  its  strange 
proportions  and  configuration,  looked  like  a  city  sitting  in  a  for- 
est, opened  its  fire  upon  Vicksburg.  The  gallant  defenders  of 
the  place  returned  the  fire  with  hearty  good  will.  On  the  13th 
and  14th  the  bombardment  was  kept  up  w^ith  but  little  damage 
to  the  Confederate  batteries,  and  was  replied  to  with  good  inter- 
est. Commodore  Lynch  had  been  engaged  for  sometime  in  pre- 
paring an  iron  clad  in  the  Yazoo  river,  somewhat  after  the  model 
of  the  famous  "Virginia,"  which  had  been  sacrificed  in  Hampton 
Roads.  Wiih  a  zeal  and  energy  alike  commendable,  this  officer 
had  razeed  a  vessel  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Yazoo  from 
the  enemy,  clothed  her  with  iron  plates,  and  placed  on  board 
four  guns  of  heavy  calibre.  By  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July, 
she  was  reported  to  be  in  fighting  trim.  Orders  were  according- 
ly given  for  her  to  steam  out  of  the  Yazoo,  and  take  up  position 
under  the  batteries  along  the  river  and  contribute  her  fire  to  the 
defence  of  the  city.  The  idea  of  an  iron  clad  presented  many 
terrors  to  the  imaginations  of  the  Yankee  beseigers  ,and  when  the 
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strange  vessel  came  steaming  slowly  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ya- 
zoo above  the  city,  in  the  face  of  Porter's  formidable  fleet  of  gun 
and  mortar  boats,  they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  though  the 
whole  fleet  united  in  pouring  upon  her  a  complete  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  but  unharmed,  amid  this  terrible  tempest,  she  rocje 
through  the  thunder  storm  with  impunity,  took  the  position  as- 
signed her  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  opened  her  broadside 
upon  the  hostile  vessels  with  destructive  fury. 

The  Yankee  commanders  soon  found  that  their  hopes  of  taking 
Yicksburg  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Neither  their  fire 
against  the  batteries  nor  against  the  city,  could  compel  a  surren- 
der or  an  evacuation  of  the  place  by  the  Confederate  troops,  and 
they  began  to  relax  their  eflbrts  against  it.  The  land  forces 
which  were  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the 
•city,  being  exposed  to  the  malaria  which  a  July  sun  readily  gen- 
erates in  the  low  and  marshy  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  began  to 
sicken  and  sink  under  the  effects  of  the  climate.  Disease  and 
sickness  made  serious  havoc  in  their  ranks,  and  on  the  27th  of 
July,  the  combined  fleets,  with  their  transports,  having  received 
the  land  troops  aboard,  retired,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  place. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  attempted  seige  of  Yicksburg  can- 
not be  correctly  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  heavy,  if  we 
take  into  the  estimate  the  loss  sustanied  from  sickness.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  small,  falling  under  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded, 
with  but  little  damage  to  the  defences  of  the  place. 

Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  was  occupied  at  this 
time  by  the  enemj,  and  lying  only  about  forty  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  river,  the  presence  of  land  and  naval  forces  at 
this  place  endangered  the  safety  of  communications  which  were 
of  great  importance  with  that  river.  It  therefore  became  evident 
at  once  thatvlie  must  be  driven  from  the  place  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, after  Yicksburg  had  been  relieved,  ere  he  could  fortify  him- 
self too  strongly  i.t  the  former  place. 

By  order  of  General  A^anDorn,  General  Breckenridge  marched 
from  Yicksburg  with  his  command,  and  being  reinforced  with 
other  troops  to  the  number  of  about  six  thousand,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Yankee  forces  at  Baton  Rouge.  In  this  attack,  the 
iron-clad  Arhnua^  was  to  co-operate.  The  enemy  held  this  place 
with  a  land  force  of  about  four  thousand  men,  with  several  gun- 
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boats  lying  in  the  river  before  the  town.  The  sickly  season  of 
the  year  having  come  on,  the  violent  heat  of  an  August  sun  in 
the  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi  so  affected  the  Confederate 
troops,  on  the  march  from  Vicksburg,  that  their  ranks  were  ter- 
ribly depleted  before  Breckenridge  was  prepared  to  attack  Baton 
Rouge. 

On  tlxe  oth  of  August,  the  attack  was  made.  The  Confederate 
troops,  although  fighting  against  vast  odds,  displayed  great  gal- 
lantry and  heroism.  The  Yankees  were  driven  from  all  their 
positions,  with  severe  loss,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  under  the 
fire  of  their  gunboats.  The  Arhamas  had  been  expected  to  come 
into  action  at  the  hour  the  attack  was  made.  But  misfortune 
had  overtaken  her.  When  within  hearing  of  the  guns  of  Breck- 
enridge her  machinery  became  deranged,  she  became  totally  un- 
manageable, and  with  sad  hearts,  her  crew  set  her  on  fire,  and 
abandoning  her  to  the  current,  she  floated  down  upon  the  Yan- 
kee gunboats,  enveloped  in  flames,  and  blew  up  in  their  pres- 
ence. 

The  victory  of  General  Breckenridge  failed  in  fruitful  results, 
for  w^ant  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Arhimas.  If  this  vessel  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  come  into  action,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  that  the  enemy's  gunboats  Avould  have  been  either 
sunk  or  destroyed,  and  consequently  the  capture  of  the  jDlace, 
with  its  entire  garrison  would  have  been  inevitable. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action  was  never  definitely  known, 
yet  every  indication  tended  to  show  that  it  was  heavy.  The  loss 
of  Breckenridge's  command  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fift}" 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  effort  made  for  the  reduction  of  Baton  Rouge  having  fail- 
ed, VanDorn  immediately  fortified  Port  Hudson,  an  eligible  po- 
sition above  and  on  the  same  side  of  th"  river.  Strong  fortifica- 
tions were  thrown  up  and  mounted  with  heavy  ordnance,  while 
a  garrison  of  infantry  was  stationed  here  for  its  defence.  Its 
proximity  to  Baton  Eouge  so  seriously  menaced  the  place,  that 
the  enemy  soon  abandoned  it,  and  for  the  time  being,  the  Con- 
federates held  undisputed  control  of  the  Mississippi  from  Vicks- 
burg to  the  capital  of  Louisiana. 

The  health  of  General  Beauregard  had  become  seriously  im-. 
paired,  so  as  to  unfit  him  for  the  active  operations  of  the  cam- 
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paign,  which  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy  demanded  at  this 
crisis. 

The  Government  placed  the  army  at  Tupelo  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  an  important  movement,  by  whicli  it  was  hoped  Alabama, 
Middle  and  AVest  Tennessee  would  be  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  The  movement  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  in- 
vasion'of  Kentucky,  and  owing  to  surrounding  circumstances,  it 
was  difficult  of  execution,  and  attended  with  many  dangers.  'Tis 
true  at  this  time  the  forces  of  the  enen:iy  were  much  scattered,  in 
front  of  Bragg,  and  divided  into  different  bodies  ;  but  under  a 
skillful  General  they  might  be  promptly  concentrated,  and  united 
at  some  given  point,  as  to  fall  upon  the  daring  invader  and 
crush  him  when  away  from  his  base  of  operations.  Gen.  Grant 
lay  in  front  of  Bragg  at  Corinth  with  a  strong  force,  a  part  of 
which  occupied  Holly  Springs  in  the  Northern  part  of  Mississip- 
pi. General  Mitchell  with  a  respectable  column  was  upon  the 
Tennessee  river,  east  of  Corinth,  and  threatening  Northern  Ala- 
bama. General  Buell,  with  his  army  was  preparing  for  an  inva- 
sion of  East  Tennessee,  and  General  Morgan  held  Cumberland 
Gap,  through  which  the  Federal  forces  were  expected  to  pour  out 
of  Kentucky  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Holston,  and  occupy 
Knoxville.  In  view  of  all  these  difficulties,  and  in  the  face  of 
these  overpowering  forces,  it  was  decided  that  the  movement 
should  be  made.  General  Forrest,  of  the  cavalry,  made  a  diver- 
sion in  Tennessee,  while  General  Morgan,  the  distinguished  raid- 
er, made  one  of  liis  most  brilliant  and  successful  dashes  into  Ken- 
tucky, passed  through  a  number  of  towns  cutting  telegraphic 
communications,  tearing  up  railroads,  burning  and  destroying 
military  stores,  capturing  prisoners,  and  spreading  consternation 
and  alarm  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  State;  wdiile  his  own 
loss  was  insignificant. 

Moving  across  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  General  Bragg 
concentrated  his  army  near  Chattannooga.  The  passage  of  the 
whole  armv  with  its  ba2:cra2:o,  across  the  river  at  this  place,  hav- 
ing  been  effected,  the  forward  movement  took  place  on  the  2Stli 
of  August.  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  with  a  strong  force  began 
his  march  a  few  days  before,  for  the  purpose  of  flanking  Cumber- 
land Gap  and  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  from   tliat 
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i)Iace.  The  main  army  under  Bragg  was  divided  into  two  corps, 
and  commanded  by  Generals  Hardee  and  Polk.  The  investment 
of  Cumberland  Gap  by  Kirby  Smith,  from  its  rear,  and  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  Bragg  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  i\Iiddle  Ten- 
nessee, marching  so  as  to  menace  the  capital  of  the  State,  pro-- 
duced  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  Yankee  military  au- 
thorities. Every  effort  was  made  to  draw  in  their  garrisons  from 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  defences 
of  Nashville.  Having  control  of  the  railroads  they  were  success- 
ful in  this  effort,  and  Nashville,  being  strongly  fortified  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  stubborn  resistance  to  an  assailing  force. 

Gen.  Smith  finding  Cumberland  Gap  strongly  fortified,  and 
beinij  unwilling  to  spend  time  from  the  main  object  of  the  cam- 
paign, left  a  force  of  observation  to  mask  his  movement,  and  by 
rapid  marches  conducted  his  army  toward  Lexington.  But  the 
enemy  was  upon  the  alert  and  preparing  to  dispute  his  passage 
through  the  country.  On  the  2Sth  of  August  he  encountered 
the  first  opposition  near  the  town  of  Richmond.  About  two  miles 
from  the  town  the  enemy  were  found  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
under  Gen.  Nelson.  The  attack  was  made  with  vigor,  and  the 
enemy  gave  way  in  a  fevr  minutes  and  retired  in  confusion. 
Througli  active  exertions,  Gen.  Nelson  succeeded  in  rallying  his 
disordered  brigades,  in  a  more  favorable  position  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  where  he  hoped  to  retrieve  the  disasters  he  had  sus- 
tained. The  spirited  attack  of  one  division  upon  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  while  Gen  ChurchilFs  brigade  made  a  flank  movement 
caused  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy,  at  least  ten  thousand  strong, 
to  give  way  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  despite  all  the  exertions 
of  their  officers,  a  disastrous  rout  ensued,  and  a  charge  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry  at  this  crisis  caused  a  panic,  that  beggars  de- 
scription. The  Yankee  army  became  a  military  mob.  The  pur- 
suit of  the  Confederates  was  embarrassed  by  the  trophies  of  vic- 
tory. About  five  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  nine  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  about  ten  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  with  a 
large  amount  of  army  stores.  The  los'^  of  the  enemy  ^in  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  one  thousand,  while  the  casualities  of 
the  Confederate  army  summed  up  only  four  hundred.  On  the 
22d  of  September  Gen.  Smith  entered  Lexington.  He  had  thus 
triumphantly  penetrated  into  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  win- 
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ning  a  splendid  victory,  and  brushing  all  opposition  out  of  his 
^vay,  had  reached  a  point  within  three  days  march  of  Louisville. 
Thus  far  his  career  was  a  splendid  success. 

On  the  loth  of  September  the  main  army  under  Bragg  reached 
Glasgow,  about  one  day's  march  from  Bowling  Green.  But  the 
enemy  under  Gen.  Buell,  having  camprehended  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  by  the  forward  movement  of  Kirby  Smith,  was  ad- 
vancing with  haste  from  Nashville  for  the  defence  and  relief  of 
Kentucky. 

All  Northern  Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee  had  been  aban- 
doned and  the  troops  hurried  forward,  and  reuniting  with  the 
main  army  under  Buell,  had  now  reached  Bowling  Green.  But 
Gen.  Bragg  had  been  too  fast  for  Buell ;  he  had  seized,  and  was 
holding  the  Railroad  near  Cave  City  in  his  front.  On  the  IGtli 
of  September,  Gen.  Bragg  marched  to  attack  Mumfordsville  which 
lay  in  his  front,  on  the  line  of  the  Railroad  running  to  Louis- 
ville. His  army  moved  by  two  routes.  One  column  under  Har- 
dee moved  by  way  of  Cave  City  upon  Mumfordsville,  while  the 
other  under  Polk,  making  a  detour  to  the  right,  crossed  the  river 
and  throwing  itself  upon  the  rear  of  the  place,  entirely  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  garrison.  A  demand  was  made  upon  the  place 
for  a  surrender;  the  demand  was  complied  with,  and  the  surren- 
der was  made  unconditionally.  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty- seven  prisoners,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  about  live 
thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and  a  large  amount  of  army  stores 
and  supplies,  constituted  the  capture. 

The  position  of  Bragg  at  this  time  and  place,  seemed  to  prom- 
ise the  most  important  results,  and  inspired  the  highest  hopes. 
He  was  in  possession  of  the  Railroad  in  front  of  Buell,  had  cut 
off  the  communications  of  the  latter  with  the  interior  of  the  State, 
could  fight  Buell  under  favorable  circumstances  if  he  chose,  and 
compel  him  to  fall  back  upon  Tennessee,  or  he  could  unite  with 
Kirby  Smith,  attack  Louisville,  or  manoeuvre  in  any  quarter  cir- 
cumstances might  invite,  or  his  judgment  dictate.  But  a  want 
of  energy  at  this  moment  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  General, 
blasted  all  the  cheering  prospects  that  had  inspired  such  fond 
hopes.  He  suffered  Gen.  Buell  with  all  his  trains  to  file  off  from 
the  line  of  the  Railroad,  and  pass  the  whole  of  his  army  between 
his  position  at  Mumfordsville  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  make   his 
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way  successful!}'  and  safely  to  Louisville,  and  thus  effect  a  junc- 
tion v/itli  the  large  body  of  troops  assembled  for  the  defence  of 
that  place,  while  attempting  no  pursuit,  he  turned  off  to  the  right 
and  marched  to  Bardstown.  His  conduct  at  this  juncture  has 
been  severely  criticised,  and  the  censure  it  drew  upon  him  after- 
wards constituted  an  impediment  to  his  success.  But  such  is 
the  fate  of  military  commanders.  Bucll  took  the  road  to  Louis- 
ville, and  Bragg  to  Frankfort. 

Kentucky  had  been  regarded  as  a  State  identified  with  the 
Confederacy  in  interest  and  in  feeling,  and  it  was  believed  that 
she  only  lacked  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Federal 
authority,  when  she  Avould  contribute  her  full  share  and  strength 
to  the  common  cause.  Many  of  her  sons  had  already  come  out 
from  their  native  State  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle;  enlisted 
under  th^  banners  of  the  Confederacy,  and  fought  with  that  per- 
sistent bravery  which  had  ever  distinguished  the  sons  of  the 
"Bloody  Ground."  It  was  hoped  that  the  presence  of  the  army 
within  the  centre  of  the  State,  would  cause  an  excitement  that 
would  bring  thousands  of  recruits  to  the  Confederate  standard. 
But  such  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  excitem.ent 
was  only  transient  and  spasmodic.  In  the  presence  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  the  militiamen  were  enthusiastic  in  their  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Southern  independence  ;  but 
when  the  army  had  retired,  submissive  silence,  dictated  by  poli- 
cy, generall}'  succeeded. 

General  Bragg  reached  Lexington  on  the  1st  of  October,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor, at  the  capitol  on  the  4th,  which  took  place  with  all  the  for- 
mality of  imposing  ceremony. 

But  dangers  and  perils  now  began  to  develop  themselves 
around  the  Confederate  General.  He  had  suffered  Gen,  Buell  to 
reach  Louisville  and  effect  a  combination  of  all  his  forces,  and  he 
was  now  known  to  be  advancing  from  the  latter  place  towards 
Frankfort.  The  enemy,  by  moving  in  separate  columns,  seemed 
to  threaten  both-the  right  and  left  of  the  Confederate  army,  which 
now  extended  from  Perry ville  to  Lexington,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  But  while  the  Confederate  General  was  expecting  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  to  fall  upon  his  position  at  Lexington,  the 
enemy  was  concentrating  his  main  force  upon  his  extreme  left  at 
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Perryville;  and,  owing  to  the  distance  between  Lexington  and 
the  latter  place,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Confederate  army  to  be 
concentrated  in  order  to  fight  a  general  battle  ;  and  yet  it  was 
now  absolutely  necessary  to  fight  at  Perryville,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  throwing  himself  in  his  rear. 

BATTLE    OF    PERRYVILLE. 

While  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  confronted  the  enemy  between  Lex- 
ington and  Frankfort,  Generals  Polk  and  PLirclee  effected  a  junc- 
tion of  their  commands  near  Perryville,  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
of  October.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  action  be- 
gan, xllthough  greatly  outnumbered,  the  Confederate  troops 
fought  with  a  heroism  that  defied  all  danger  and  scorned  any- 
thing but  victory.  The  enemy's  lines  were  broken  and  driven 
back  at  all  points,  his  positions  carried,  and  a  large  portion  of 
his  artillery  captured.  Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  The 
Confederate  Generals  were  masters  of  the  field,  which  they  held 
with  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  guns  taken  from- 
the  enemy.  But  during  the  night  the  fact  was  developed  that 
the  enemy  was  being  heavily  reinforced.  General  Bragg  being 
aware  of  the  overwhelming  odds  that  might  be  thrown  against 
him  at  daylight,  gave  orders  to  fall  back  at  daybreak,  to  Harrods- 
burg ;  and  sent  instructions  to  Gen.  Smith  to  form  a  junction 
with  him  at  that  place. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  battle  was  estimated  to  exceed 
four  thousand  in  killed  'and  wounded,  besides  prisoners.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at  tvro  thousand  five  hundred. 
General  Bragg  carried  into  battle  about  10,000  men,  while  it  was 
known  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  upwards  of  30,- 
000  men. 

Surrounding  circumstances  now  made  it  necessary  for  Bragg 
to  retire  from  Kentucky:  To  continue  longer  in  the  State  might 
jeopardize  the  chances  of  a  safe  retreat.  The  condition  of  the 
mountainous  country,  through  which  he  must  pass  in  retiring 
into  Tennessee,  was  such  that  if  his  march  was  delayed  until  the 
approach  of  winter,  his  heavy  trains  would  be  embarrassed,  and 
his  march  retarded. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  army  took  up  its  march  for  Ten- 
nessee, by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap.     By  the  27th,  it  had  all 
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safely  passed  tlirougli  the  Gaj)  into  Tennessee,  with  its  immense 
trains  of  supplies  which  it  had  secured  in  Kentucky;  and  which 
proved  of  incalculahle  benefit  to  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 

But  while  General  Bragg  ^^as  engaged  in  the  Kentucky  cam- 
paign, Grant  still  continued  to  hold  Corinth,  with  strong  divi- 
sions at  Jackson  and  Bolivar  in  West  Tennessee,  and  other  out- 
posts of  less  importance.  General  Price  with  his  command  had 
been  left  by  Gen.  Bragg  to  hold  in  clieck  any  attempt  the  enemy 
might  make  in  this  quarter  to  advance  into  the  interior. 

The  Yankees  having  withdrawn  from  the  seige  of  Vicksburg, 
Gen.  VanDorn  determined  to  inaugurate  offensive  operations, 
and  attack  Corinth.  Accordingly,  a  junction  took  place  between 
his  column  and  the  command  of  General  Price  at  Papley,  in  the 
nortliern  part  of  j\Iississippi,  on  the  2Sth  of  September.  With 
the  combined  forces  VanDorn  advanced  as  if  he  intended  to  at- 
tack Bolivar,  but  facing  abruptly  to  the  right,  he  marched  with 
rapidity  to  the  attack  of  Corinth.  The  garrison  of  this  place 
numbered  about  fifteen  thousand,  under  the  command  of  Rose- 
cranz.  Its  fortifications  were  strong,  and  well  defended  with  ar- 
tillery. At  the  same  time  there  were  some  outposts,  from  which 
considerable  reinforcements  could  be  quickly  called  in,  to  the 
support  of  the  place.  The  strength  of  YanDorn's  column 
amounted  to  somethino^  over  twenty  thous^.nd  men.  With  this 
force,  he  seems  to  have  hoped  to  be  able  to  surprise  the  garrison 
at  Corinth,  before  its  supports  could  be  brought  from  the  outposts. 

BATTLE    OF   CORINTH. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  October  the  attack  was  made  on 
Corinth.  The  assault  may  be  called  a  surprise,  for  the  neighbor- 
ing outposts  had  not  been  called  in.  The  Missouri  troops  under 
Gen.  Price  drove  back  the  entire  lino  of  the  enemy  in  confusion, 
capturing  some  guns.  The  Yankees  retired  into  their  inner 
works.  But  a  fatal  mistake  was  now  made  :  instead  of  pressing 
the  advantage  already  gained,  and  improving  the  occasion  of  sur- 
prise, the  grand  assault  upon  the  place  was  deferred  until  the 
following  day.  In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  had  opportunity  to 
call  in  all  the  garrisons  of  the  outposts,  strengthen  his  position, 
and  make  ample  preparations  for  the  attack.  By  some  misun- 
derstanding the  attack  was  not  made  at  the  hour  on  the  4th,  as 
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had  been  agreed  upon,  which  produced  some  confusion  and  de- 
lay ill  the  movement. 

About  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  action  became  general,  and  raged 
with  great  fury.  The  ardor  of  the  Confederate  troops  surmounted 
all  opposition  and  braved  every  danger.  The  enemy  gave  way 
before  them  in  confusion,  retiring  into,  and  through  the  town. 
Our  troops  penetrated  into  tlie  centre  of  the  place,  and  desperate 
fighting  took  place  in  the  streets,  and  from  house  to  house.  Sev- 
eral of  the  enemy's  guns  had  been  captured,  and  others  had  been 
forced  to  retire.  Victory  seemed  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Confederates.  But  fortune  is  fickle.  At  this  moment  a  heavy 
reinforcement  from  the  neighboring  outposts  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  restored  the  battle  on  the  part  of  the  Yankees.  The 
heavy  and  destructive  fire  poured  upon  the  front  of  the  Confed- 
erate line,  with  an  attempt  upon  the  flank,  forced  them  to  yeild 
and  retire  from  the  unequal  contest.  Yet  they  came  off  the  field 
without  confusion,  bringing  with  them  some  captured  guns,  the 
rear  being  covered  by  a  brigade  that  had  not  been  hotly  engaged. 
The  day  was  lost  and  the  attack  had  proved  a  failure.  Van  Dorn 
fell  back  upon  Ripley,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  scene 
of  his  disaster.  His  loss  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  4,800  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  about  2,500. 

This  failure  on  the  part  of  Gen.  VanDorn  was  severely  con- 
demned  throughout  the  Confederacy,  and  the  result  waa  that  he 
was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  army. 

The  campaigns  of  this  year,  both  East  and  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  had  been  attended  with  important  results.  A 
display  of  generalship  and  heroism  such  as  the  world  has  seldom 
seen,  had  been  displayed.  The  grand  armies  that  had  been  gath- 
ering around  Richmond  had  been  defeated  and  driven  back  upon 
Washington  by  inferior  numbers,  and  forced  to  defend  their  own 
capital,  while  nearly  the  entire  territory  of  Virginia  had  been  re- 
lieved from  the  hostile  presence  of  the  enemy.  In  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  the  splendid  battle  of  Shiloh  had  been  won 
by  Johnston  and  Beauregard.  The  grand  armament  that  assail- 
ed Vicksburg  by  land  and  water  had  been  compelled  to  retire, 
doomed  to  disappointment.  And  amidst  the  strong  lines  of  the 
enemy  fronting  Southward,  from  Memphis  to  the  Cumberland 
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mountains,  Gen.  Bragg  bad  made  a  successful  dash  with  his  en- 
tire army,  turned  his  position,  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  Ken- 
tucky, fighting  two  important  battles,  and  winning  as  many  vic- 
tories, capturing  several  thousand  prisoners,  about  fort}"  pieces  of 
cannon,  an  immense  amount  of  small  arms,  wagons  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  bringing  out  of  the  State,  clothing  luid  equip- 
ments for  his  army,  of  immense  value,  and  this  same  army  that 
held  its  position  for  security  at  Tupelo,  in  Mississippi,  in  the 
month  of  July,  now  threatened  Xashville,  from  its  position  in 
Middle  Tennessee.  The  splendor  of  these  achievments  won  the 
attention  and  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  ]^Iankind 
abroad  could  have  but  one  common  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
motives  whicii  actuated,  and  the  principle  for  which  the  Confed- 
erate army  suffered  and  fought.  This  was  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, this  principle  was  the  principle  of  liberty. 

To  secure  this  the  sacrifice  was  appalling;  but  with  a  patriotism 
never  surpassed,  and  a  heroism  but  seldom  equalled,  the  gallant 
sons  of  the  Confederacy,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  odds  against 
them,  went  forth  to  the  struggle,  challenged  the  dangers  of  every 
battle-field  from  a  sense  of  duty,  grasped  the  crown  of  victory 
from  the  cannon's  motitli,  from  double  and  treble  their  numbers, 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  the  struggle,  to  insure  success,  anything 

but  honor. 

To  be  Continued. 


GEX.  clixg:tia\"s  report. 


Headquaeteks  CLIXGiIA^-'s  Brigade, 
Frerncli^s  Division , 

December  21, 1S63. 

Captain :  Before  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  affair  of  the 
17th,  (Wednesday)  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  that  I  arrived  at 
Goldsboro'  early  on  Tuesday  the  16th,  accompanied  by  only  the 
8th  X.  C.  regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Shaw. 

From  Maj.  Gen.  Smith  orders  were  received  to  pass  to  the 
isouth  side  of  Xeuse  river,  and  take  a  position  immediately  be- 
tween Goldsboro  and  Dudley's  Depot,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
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I  selected  a  point  where  the  raih'oad  is  crossed  by  the  road  from 
AVhite  Hall,  along  which  the  enemy  were  expected  to  approach, 
and  whicli  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  railroad 
bridge.  During  the  day  I  was  reinforced  by  the  51st  X.  C.  regi- 
ment, of  my  brigade,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Allen,  just  up 
from  Wilmington.  In  the  course  of  the  night  following,  the  o2d 
N.  C.  Regiment,  of  Pettigrew'  Brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Mar- 
shall, arrived  with  orders  to  report  to  me,  but  to  be  held  in  re- 
serve in  the  rear  of  the  other  two  regiments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  being  informed  by  one  of  General 
Smith's  staff  that  he  desired  particularly  to  liear  from  me,  I  re- 
turned with  him  on  the  locomotive  from  Goldsboro,'  and  was  in- 
structed by  Gen.  Smith  to  report  to  Gen.  Evans,  and  with  my 
brigade  to  accompany  him  on  a  rcconnoisance  in  force,  to  ascertain 
the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy.  ^Vithin  a  few  moments 
after  receiving  this  order,  a  dispatch  was  placed  in  my  hands  by 
my  Adjutant  General,  stating  that  the  enemy  were  reported  by 
our  scouts  as  being  in  three  miles  of  my  position.  This  was  read 
to  Gen.  Evans  while  in  the  presence  of  Gen.  Smith,  and  he  at 
once  ordered  me  to  go  and  fight  the  enemy,  saying  that  he  would 
follow  with  his  brigade  to  support  me. 

On  returning  to  my  command  I  found  that  the  enemy  in 
heavy  force,  both  of  infantry  and  artillery,  were  advancing  from 
the  southwest  across  the  o'len  fields,  and  also  from  the  south  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad,  while  their  cavalry  were  seen  approach- 
ing along  the  county  road,  which  passed  in  my  rear.  It  ought 
to  be  stated  that  the  country  bridge  is  one  half  mile  above  that 
of  the  railroad,  and  that  the  road  crossing  was  nearly  parallel 
with  the  railroad.  Between  the  two  is  a  swamp,  but  infantry 
could  pall  along  the  bank  of  the  river  without  much  difficulty, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river  the  two  roads  are  connected 
by  a  cross  road  through  a  plantation. 

It  being  impossible,  with  only  three  regiments  to  hold  both 
the  bridges,  and  at  the  same  time  fight  a  large  army,  Colonel 
Marshall  with  the  52d  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  Col.  Shaw,  with  the  Sth,  supported  by  a  section  of 
Starr's  Battery,  was  placed  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  county 
bridge,  while  Col.  Allen  with  the  51st  was  between  the  two  to 
support  either  in  case  of  need. 
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The  enemy  soon  opened  heavily,  both  with  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, against  CoL  Marshall,  evidently  with  a  view  of  reaching  the 
railroad  bridge.  I  carried,  therefore,  the  51st  to  his  support,  and 
placed  it  on  his  right  flank.  So  heavy,  however,  was  the  fire- 
from  the  large  force  of  the  enemy  that  these  regiments  were  bro- 
ken and  fell  back.  They  were  soon  rallied  and  taken  back  to 
their  position. 

The  increasing  volleys  of  musketry,  and  the  rapid  falling  of 
shells  from  the  numerous  batteries  of  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  ail 
my  efforts  to  keep  them  longer  in  position,  caused  them  to  give 
way  a  second  time.  It  being  obvious  indeed  that  so  small  a  force 
could  not  long  maintain  a  contest  against  such  heavy  odds  they 
were  formed  in  the  rear,  and  carried  back  in  gocd  order  to  the 
county  bridge,  and,  with  the  force  stationed  there,  recrossed  the 
river. 

To  defend  the  bridge,  the  two  guns  of  Starr's  Battery,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Fuller,  were  placed  near  it,  and  Colonel 
Marshall's  regiment  lined  the  river  below,  and  Col.  Allen  occu- 
pied it  above,  while  Col.  Shaw's  was  placed  as  a  reserve  in  the 
rear. 

For  the  defence  of  the  railroad  there  was  in  position  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  CoL  Pool's  battery  with  several  pieces  of 
artillery.  After  the  above  stated  dtspositions  had  been  made,  pos- 
sibly about  an  hour  later,  one  of  Gen.  Evans'  staff  informed  me 
at  the  county  bridge  that  he  desired  to  see  me.  On  my  going 
back  to  the  field  where  he  was  posted,  he  told  me  that  it  was  all 
important  to  hold  the  county  bridge  and  that  I  must  do  it.  I 
replied  that  the  dispositions  made,  I  was  satisfied,  were  sufficient,. 
and  on  my  asking  as  to  the  defences  of  the  railroad  bridge,  he 
declared  that  all  was  secure  there,  but  renewed  his  order  to  me- 
to  hold  the  county  bridge. 

Not  long  after  my  return  to  it,  I  was  informed  that  the  rail- 
road bridge  was  on  fire.  After  it  w^as  burned  the  cannonade  of 
the  enemy  ceased.  xVt  a  later  period  Gen.  Evans  again  sent  for 
me,  and,  on  my  going  back  to  his  station,  he  ordered  me  to  ad- 
vance across  the  bridge  with  my  entire  command,  and  attack  the 
enemy  and  feel  his  strength. 

The  61st  regiment  of  my  brigade,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  De- 
vane,  having  by  this  time  arrived,  it  with  the  three  already  un- 
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der  my  command,  and  the  two  field  pieces  above  mentioned,  were 
moved  across  the  river.  Shirmishers  were  thrown  forward  in  all 
directions,  and  the  enemy  were  found  to  be  posted  for  a  mile  and 
a  half,  along  the  railroad  in  line  of  battle,  but  were  protected  by 
the  high  embankment  of  the  road  in  front  of  them.  The  regi- 
ments of  Shaw  and  Devane  and  the  two  guns  were  moved  along 
the  county  road,  while  I  carried  as  rapidly  as  possible  tlie  regi- 
ments of  Marshall  and  Allen  down  the  river  bank,  and  placed 
them  in  line  within  less  than  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
right,  but  in  a  position  w^here  they  were  pretty  well  protected 
from  the  artillery.  They  were  instructed  to  lie  down,  to  make 
no  reply  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  no  attempt  to  pass  across  the 
open  field  until  they  should  hear  our  attack  on  the  right.  As 
soon,  however,  as  that  occurred,  they  were  ordered  to  rise,  and 
with  a  shout  to  move  forward  at  a  run,  and  carry  if  practicable 
the  embankment  behind  wdiicli  the  enemy  were  posted.  Rejoin- 
ing the  other  two  regiments,  I  lead  them  along  the  county  road, 
and  from  it  by  the  cross  road,  through  an  open  field,  against  the 
enemy's  left  wing.  I  then  formed  in  line  of  battle,  the  right  of 
Col.  Shaw  resting  on  the  cross  road,  while  his  left  and  Devane's 
extended  toward's  the  enemy's  centre. 

One  of  the  field  pieces  unfortunately,  from  the  giving  way  of  a 
bridge,  fell  into  a  ditch  and  was  not  gotten  out  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  action.  The  other  piece  was  moved  along  the  road 
on  the  right  of  our  line,  and  was  itself  protected  on  its  right  flank 
by  skirmishers  who  covered  the  ground  for  several  hundred 
yards.  Before  we  reached  the  railroad,  however,  the  enemy 
abandoned  it,  and  we  occupied  it  without  a  struggle.  The  two 
regiments  stationed  near  the  river  likewise  advanced  to  it  with- 
out loss,  and,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  Gen.  Evans'  Brigade 
soon  filled  up  the  centre. 

After  retreating  from  this  position  the  enemy  occupied  a  higher 
field  in  our  front  with  a  large  number  of  cannon  and  heavy 
bodies  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  two  lines  with  an  interval  of  one 
or  two  hundred  yards  between  them. 

As  soon  as  Lieut  Fuller,  opened  on  them  wdth  his  gun,  their 

artillery,  which  had  previously  directed  its  fire  against  our  left, 

where  the  regiments  of  Marshall  and  Allen  were  stationed,  was 

shifted  and  its  concentrated  vollevs  were  poured  upon  our  right, 
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Their  position  approached  within  four  hundred  yards  there,  while 
from  our  left  it  w^as  more  than  a  half  mile  distant.  With  the 
large  number  of  pieces  they  had  in  play  it  is  a  wonder  that  they 
did  not  succeed  in  disabling  a  single  gun. 

Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force  and  the  loss  of  several , 
of  his  men,  Lieut.  Fuller  with  the  greatest  gallantry  continued 
to  reply  until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

During  the  afternoon  the  regiments  of  Cols.  Marshall  and  Al- 
len by  Gen.  Evans'  order,  as  I  have  since  learned,  made  a  charge 
against  the  enemy's  position  on  the  hill.  They  advanced  most 
courageously,  but  were  repulsed  by  heavy  showers  of  grape  and 
musketry.  As  they  had  to  move  across  an  open  space  of  a  thou-, 
sand  yards  swept  by  heavy  batteries,  supported  by  large  masses 
of  infantry,  it  was  barely  possible  that  they  could  carry  such  a 
position.  Their  prompt  and  daring  attempt  furnished  the  high- 
est evidence  of  their  courage  and  readiness  to  obey  orders. 

Immediately  after  dark  the  enemy  retreated  with  his  entire 
army,  and  soon  after  we  recrossed  the  river,  the  troops  under  my 
command  following  Gen.  Evans'  Brigade  and  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

The  entire  force  at  my  disposal  to-day  was  rather  below  two 
thousand  men.  The  loss  was :  in  Marshall's  regiment  11  killed, 
58  wounded,  10  missing ;  in  Allen's  6  killed,  43  wounded,  8  miss- 
ing ;  in  Shaw's  there  were  3  killed,  6  wounded,  and  in  Devane's 
none.    I  cannot  give  the  casualties  of  Fuller's  section  precisely. 

I  learn  that  the  loss  in  the  two  first  regiments  occurred  mainly 
in  the  charge  above  referred  to.  But  for  this  we  should  have  had 
ihe  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  had  with  vastly  inferior  force, 
driven  the  enemy  from  a  strong  position,  and  obliged  his  whole 
^army  to  retreat  almost  without  loss  on  our  part. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  ofiBcers  and 
men  in  all  the  regiments  behaved  in  a  manner  creditable  to  vet- 
eran troops.  Captain  Edward  White,  my  Adjutant  General,  and 
Captain  A.  M.  Erwin,  my  Aid-de-Camp,  were  energetic  and 
prompt  in  carrying  orders  to  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

T.  L.  Clingmax, 
Capt.  A.  L.  Evans,  A.  A.  G.  Brig.  Gen, 
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Note. — It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  stated  that  the  enemy's  retreat 
was  so  precipitate  that  he  left  blankets,  knap-sacks,  muskets 
and  even  horses.  Having  been  threatened  with  attack  on  both 
wings  at  the  same  moment,  while  the  swamp  in  his  front  pre- 
vented his  attacking  and  dividing  our  centre,  he  seems  to  have 
been  terrified  and  induced  to  abandon  as  strong  a  position  as  the 
art  of  the  engineer  could  have  made,  and  fled  with  his  large  army 
toward  the  coast. 


Head  Quarters  42d  Eeg't.  N.  C.  T. 
December  19th,  1862. 
General: — Having  been  attached  to  your  command  at  3  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  Wednesday  the  17th  inst.,  I  was  advised  at  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  of  the  same  date,  by  Col.  H.  M.  Shaw,  commanding  brigade 
during  your  temporary  absence,  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  and 
ordered  by  him  to  take  position  on  the  left  of  the  51st  regiment, 
N.  C.  T.,  which  was  then  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  parallel  to 
the  Eailroad,  its  right  resting  at,  or  near,  the  intersection  of  the 
county  road  with  the  Eailroad. 

This  order  had  been  executed  but  a  short  time  when  I  received 
further  orders  from  Col.  Shaw,  to  move  my  command  down  the 
Eailroad  to  the  bridge  across  Neuse  river,  and  defend  it  against 
any  attack  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  case  I  should  find  it  impossible 
to  do  so,  to  retire  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  county  road 
bridge- 

.  Immediately  on  reaching  the  designated  point,  a  small  party 
which  I  had  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoisance,  repost- 
ed  that  the  enemy  were  establishing  a  line  of  infantry,  supporting 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  along  the  ridge  of  an  elevation  opposite 
to,  and  facing  a  point  on  the  Eailroad  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  bridge.  Lieut.  Emmet  Kyle,  commanding  Co.  B,  was 
ordered  at  once  with  his  company  to  be  thrown  out  as  skirmish- 
ers, half  a  mile  down  and  perpendicular  to  the  river. 

Lieut.  Col.  Parks  was  sent  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  Eailroad 
with  three  companies,  to  deploy  a  line  of  skirmishers  on  the  en- 
emy's side  of  the  river,  and  ^laj.  Eichardson  with  two  companies 
to  continue  the  line  on  our  side  next  to  the  county  road  bridge. 
These  dispositions  had  scarcely  been  made  when  four  regiments 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  were  discerned  making  their  course  along 
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the  main  county  road.  Now  the  enemy's  artillery  commeneed 
its  work  upon  the  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  bridge^ 
where  my  men  were  deployed.  The  regiments  of  infantry  still 
continued  Iheir  course  until  one  of  them  had  crossed  the  Rail- 
road and  another  had  reached  it,  then  the  whole  (except  that  on 
the  Railroad)  advanced  in  line  of  battle  towards  the  bridge,  while 
that  on  the  Railroad  moved  in  the  same  direction  by  the  flank. 
The  whole  was  resisted  by  my  line  of  skirmighers  notwithstand- 
ing the  deadly  fire  of  the  artillery,  until  the  regiment  along  the 
Railroad  had  penetrated  the  line  and  would  have  cut  them  all 
off,  had  they  not  been  ordered  back  to  the  main  body. 

At  this  moment  I  dispatched  Lieut.  Hall,  company  F,  to  you. 
General,  requesting  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  established 
my  line,  with  its  left  resting  on  the  Railroad  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  yards  above  the  bridge,  and  its  right  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  county  bridge.  Pending  this  condition  of  things  I  was  called 
to  give  you  a  statement  of  affairs,  and  the  next  instant  I  heard  a 
tremendous  volley  of  musketry  on  my  right,  and  I  was  astonish- 
to  find  the  51st  N.  C.  Troops  firing  into  my  men.  This  broke 
their  line  and  threw  my  whole  command  into  a  state  of  disorder. 
I  attempted  to  rally  them,  but  succeeded  only  partially,  as  the 
larger  portion  of  my  right  wing  had  been  mixed  with  the  51st 
N.  C.  T.,  and  had  returned  with  them  to  and  across  the  county 
bridge. 

On  reaching  the  bridge  with  the  greater  part  of  my  regiment, 
I  reported  to  you  for  further  instructions,  and  w^as  ordered  to  de- 
ploy my  iren  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  as  sharpshooters, 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  bridge  should  they  attempt  to  cross. 
This  order  had  been  carried  into  effect  about  one  or  two  hours 
when  I  was  ordered  by  yourself  to  recross  the  river,  and  throw 
out  two  companies  of  skirmishers,  etc.,  to  feel  the  way  for  my  ad- 
vance through  the  woods.  On  reaching  the  first  field  after  pass- 
ing the  woods,  you  recollect,  General,  I  was  commanded  to  re- 
main in  line  of  battle  until  you  should  attack  the  enemy's  left, 
and  then,  together  wdth  the  51st  N.  C.  T.,  I  was  to  attack  them 
in  the  front.  In  obedience  to  these  orders  I  was  resting  my  reg- 
iment on  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  under  cover  of  a  slight  rise 
of  the  ground,  when  Gen.  Evans  rode  up  in  my  rear  and  ordered 
jne  to  advance  at  once  and  move  quickly.  The  order  was  clothed 
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in  such  peremptory  terms  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  throw  out 
a  line  of  skirmishers,  but  advanced  immediately  at  double  quick, 
thinking  to  find  the  enemy  behind  the  Railroad,  v/hich  was  some 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  lifty  yards  in  front.  On  reach- 
ing the  Eailroad  I  found  that  the  enemy  had  returned  to  their 
position  on  the  opposite  hill  one  thousand  yards  distant. 

At  this  juncture  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  around,  and  saw 
Oen.  Evans  with  his  command,  23d  South  Carolina  and  Hol- 
combe's  legion,  just  emerging  from  the  woods.  The  51st  N.  C. 
T.,  which  must  have  received  the  order  to  advance  later  than  my 
own  regiment,  was  fifty  yards  behind  advancing  in  good  order, 
at  double  quick.  I  halted  at  the  Railroad,  as  my  men  were  al- 
most breathless,  having  charged  at  a  rapid  run  over  a  deep  ditch, 
B.  fence,  and  up  the  steep  bank  of  the  Railroad.  But  the  order 
came  to  "go  on."  The  men  pushed  forward  with  a  yell,  though 
they  were  stepping  apparently  into  the  jaws  of  death.  All  was 
silent  for  the  next  hundred  yards  of  the  charge,  except  the  cheer- 
ing of  the  men,  who  seemed  determined  to  meet  their  fate  with 
the  usual  firmness  of  North  Carolinians,  but  the  thunder  of  nine 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  falling  of  grape  and  canister  like  hail 
from  the  clouds  soon  broke  the  calm  of  the  battlefield,  and  brave 
men  might  be  seen  biting  the  dust  in  tlie  very  face  of  an  enemy 
they  could  never  hope  to  reach.  However,  they  continued  the 
charge,  and  continued  to  fall  until  complete  exhaustion  denied 
them  further  effort.  Having  reached  a  ditch  more  than  midway 
of  the  battle  held  they  sank  in  it  for  shelter.  The  banners  of  the 
-enemy  seeing  the  failure  of  our  puny  effort,  and  the  retirement  of 
the  South  Carolina  brigade  which  had  just  crossed  the  Railroad- 
in  our  rear ;  waved  in  triumph,  and  derision,  and  their  artillery- 
men delighting  in  the  withering  effect  of  their  cannon  threw  re- 
newed effort  in  their  exertion,  making  it  impossible  for  living 
men  to  stand  before  them.  Disorder  and  retreat  was  all  that 
was  left  me.  I  broke  my  battalion  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Oapt.  N.  C.  Hughes  A.  A.  G.  Pettigrew's  brigade  rallied  them  at 
the  Railroad  bridge.  What  became  of  the  Soath  Carolina  brigade 
I  am  unable  to  state,  Gen.  Evans  never  crossed  the  Railroad. 

My  casualties  are  58  wounded  ;  11  killed  and  10  missing.  (To- 
tal 79)  of  whom  the  greater  part  was  lost  in  this  charge.  The 
enemy's  loss  was  none. 
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I  neglected  to  compliment  Lieut.  Bernard  who  magnanimous- 
ly tendered  his  services  to  me  at  the  bridge  and  was  shot  down 
severely  wounded  while  struggling  nobly  for  its  defence.  I  have 
learned  since  with  much  regret  that  his  wound  has  proved  fatal. 
Than  whom  a  moro  noble  soldier  and  fathful  patriot  never  died. 
I  am  General,  with  much  respect, 
#  J.'  K.  MARSHALL,  Col.  52d  N.  C  T. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clingmax,  Com'dg  Brigade. 


THE    5§m    NORTH     CAROLINA    AT    THE    BATTLE    OF 

CHIC  AH  AUG  A. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  June  10,  1875. 

My  Dear  David  : — Your  letter  of  the  1st  reached  here  during 
my  absence  in  Baltimore.  I  will  enceavor  to  answer  your  en- 
quiries as  correctly  as  possible. 

At  the  battle  of  Chicamauga  the  58th  N.  C.  was  in  Kelly's 
brigade,  Preston's  division,  Buchner's  corps.  Your  brother  Ed- 
mund was  killed  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day's  fight,  in  an 
attack  on  a  strong  position  on  Missionary  Ridge.  It  was  the  first 
charge  by  our  division,  but  another  division,  Hindman's,  I  think, 
had  first  previously  charged  and  been  repulsed. 

If  my  recollection  serves  me  it  was  about  4  P.  M.  when  your 
brother,  who  had  been  out  in  command  of  a  skirmish  line,  was 
ordered  back  with  two  companies  of  the  58th.  As  soon  as  they 
reported  I,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  brigade  commander, 
was  instructed  to  move  with  the  brigade  for  the  purpose  of  char- 
ging the  Ridge.  We  moved  forward  at  a  double  quick  and  form- 
ed in  line  with  the  balance  of  the  division  near  the  base  of  the 
Ridge,  when  we  were  rejoined  by  the  brigade  commander,  and  I 
resumed  command  of  my  regiment.  Here  an  officer.  Gen.  Hind- 
man,  I  think,  whose  command  had  just  been  repulsed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  brigade  commander,  formed  our  brigade  line  for  us, 
and  we  moved  forward.  Unfortunately  instead  of  forming  us 
on  a  line  with  the  balance  of  the  division,  and  parallel  with  the 
position  we  were  to  charge,  we  were  moved  through  the  timber 
at  a  considerable  angle,  so  that  when  the  58th  emerged  from  the 
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woods  and  got  fairly  under  fire,  the  balance  of  the  brigade  was 
under  cover  My  regiment  was  a  very  large  one,  consisting  of 
twelve  companies,  Lieut.  Col.  Kirby  on  the  right,  and  Maj.  Dale 
on  the  left.  In  spite  of  my  efforts,  seconded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Kirby, 
it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  angle  at  which  we  were  advan- 
cing, to  keep  in  contact  with  the  brigade  on  our  right,  and  thus 
our  left  being  so  far  in  the  rear  and  some  little  interval  existing 
on  our  right,  the  right  company,  then  the  right  wing,  and  then 
the  whole  regiment  became  subject  to  a  fire  from  the  front,  right 
and  left  of  the  enemy's  position.  It  was  terrific.  Company  A, 
Capt.  Toby,  started  on  the  charge  with  thirty-four  muskets,  and 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  with  only  twelve,  losing  twenty-two 
in  the  charge.  In  the  very  hottest  of  the  fight  was  your  brother, 
encouraging  the  men,  and  as  he  fell,  I  heard  him  cry,  "push 
them  men,  (or  boys)  push  them  !"  In  this  charge  the  regiment 
lost  sixty-five  men,  the  Lieut.  Colonel  killed,  the  Major  and  my- 
self (slightly)  wounded,  and  more  than  half  the  other  officers 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

In  the  regiment  were  three  young  men — boys  in  fact — sons, 
and  relatives  of  wealthy  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance. 
These  youths'  names  were  Childs,  Sherwood  and  Phifer,  all  warm 
personal  friends  of  your  brother ;  indeed  Childs  had  slept  under 
the  same  blanket  the  night  before.  When  after  the  fight  I  look- 
ed for  your  brother's  body,  I  found  the  four  together,  almost 
within  reach  of  each  other.  They  were  the  most  intimate  friends 
your  brother  had  in  the  regiment  and  must  all  have  offered  up 
their  lives  at  the  same  moment. 

Shortly  after  dark  our  brigade,  temporarily  under  my  com- 
mand, succeeded  in  capturing  the  troops  who  had  been  opposing 
us.  They  proved  to  be  Ohio  and  Michigan  troops,  and  I  under- 
stood the  officer  to  say,  as  I  passed  them  to  the  rear,  that  they 
belonged  to  Granger's  command.  Some  of  them  said  that  when 
the  58th  charged  with  such  apparent  recklessness,  and  without 
any  apparent  support,  they  thought  we  must  be  drunk. 

I  think  I  told  you  that  your  brother  had  assumed  the  duties  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  only  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  that  hav- 
ing no  proper  uniform,  he  had  cut  four  stars  out  of  tin,  and  af- 
fixed them  to  his  collar  to  designate  his  rank  ;  two  of  these  stars 
'  were  perforated  bv  bullets.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  B.  PALMER. 
David  B.  Kirby,  Esq.,  New  York. 
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THE  OLD  MULBERRY  TREE  AT  THE  "HOITSE  HOUSE." 


A  Kevolutioxary  ReMIXISCEXX'E. 

During  the  Eevolutionary  War  the  "Rouse  House"  stood  abo^t 
8  miles  from  Wilmington  on  the  Newbern  road,  (there  are  no 
signs  of  a  habitation  there  now — an  old  tree,  with  the  signs  of  a 
neglected  grave  under  it,  alone  mark  the  spot)  and  was  the  scene 
—"during  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls" — of  those  cold-blooded 
massacres  that  sometimes  make  famous  the  place  where  they  oc- 
cur, and  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  name  of  the  sufferers  that  re- 
mains bright,  long  after  their  bodies  have  mouldered  into  dust. 

As  Centennial  Celebrations  seem  to  be  in  order,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  massacre  at  the  "Eouse  House,"  which 
occurred  during  the  Revolutionary  war — (its  precise  date  has 
never  been  ascertained).  There  were  but  few  incidents  that  oc- 
curred in  this  county,  during  that  memorable  struggle,  that  gave 
evidence  of  more  genxdne  pluck  on  the  part  of  the  actors,  than  by 
James  Love  in  his  defence  at  the  "Rouse  House."  Love — who- 
was  a  native  of  Duplin  county — was  in  command  of  a  small  body 
of  Patriots  and  was  hovering  around  the  out  post  of  the  enemy^ 
who  then  had  their  headquarters  in  Wilmington,  and  being 
more  brave  than  prudent,  ventured, — with  a  few  companions — 
to  within  8  miles  of  the  enemy's  headquarters,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  little  frolic.  The  night  had  not  been  more  than  half 
spent,  before  the  news  (by  the  treachery  of  an  enemy  in  disguise) 
had  reached  Wilmington,  and  a  detachment  of  British  Infantry, 
from  Major  Craig's  command  were  dispatched  to  surround  and 
capture  the  rebels,  which  was  so  effectually  done,  that  while  Love 
and  his  companions  were  enjoying  their  game  of  whist  and  mug 
of  cider,  "the  house  was  surrounded  and  the  work  of  death  com- 
menced. Love  had  taken  his  saddle  in  the  house  and  laid  his 
sword  upon  it.  He  seized  both,  and  holding  his  saddle  before 
him,  he  cut  his  way  out  of  the  house,  gallantly  defending  him- 
self until  he  reached  a  mulberry  tree  that  stood  in  the  yard;  near 
its  trunk  he  fell  run  through  with  bayonets."  Tradition  says 
that  but  one  of  the  party  escaped,  and  he  by  going  up  the  chim- 
ney and  hiding  himself  upon  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Blood  worth — who  was  a  friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  Love's — 
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being  in  the  neighborhood,  on  hearing  the  firing  of  musketry, 
went  immediately  to  the  rescue,  but  arrived  too  late  as  the  ene- 
my had  departed.  On  finding  that  his  friend  and  former  com- 
panion in  arms  had  expired,  he  buried  his  remains  at  the  foot 
of  the  mulberry  tree. 

A  century  has  passed  and  but  little  remains  to  mark  the  scene 
of  this  bloody  massacre.  The  houses,  the  barns  and  fences  are 
gone.  ''They  have  long  since  mouldered  awa}'  and  joined  their 
kindred  earth."  All,  all  are  gone  except  the  old  Mulberry  Tree. 
Aged  and  moss-covered,  solitar}^  and  alone,  the  old  tree  has  with- 
stood the  storms  of  a  hundred  years,  and  is  there  still,  standing 
as  a  weary  sentinel,  left  to  guard  the  place  where  a  hero  fell. 

With  its  moss-covered  boughs  gently  sighing, 

Their  sad  and  lonely  requiem, 
O'er  the  spot  where  a  soldier  lay  dying 

In  a  gallant  tight  for  his  freedom. 


ANOTHER  WITNESS— GETTISBL'RO. 


We  do  not  believe  that  any  North  Carolinian  worthy  of  the 
name  would  do  injustice  intentionally  to  the  troops  of  other 
States.  They  all  fought  on  the  same  side  in  a  cause  they  held  as 
just  and  sacred.  In  the  history  of  the  war  now  passing  through 
these  pages,  the  author  does  ample  justice  to  all.  We  would  have 
been  glad  if  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  state  the  regiments 
composing  each  brigade  and  division,  so  the  reader  could  under- 
stand when  a  brigade  or  division  was  designated  as  making  a 
charge  or  as  engaging  the  enemy  at  a  given  point,  which  regi- 
ments and  which  States  were  in  the  fight.  So  many  North  Car- 
olina regiments  were  brigaded  with  troops  from  other 
States,  and  so  many  brigades  and  divisions  composed  large- 
ly of  North  Carolinians,  were  commanded  by  officers  from  other 
States,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  general  reader  to  understand 
how  much  of  the  desperate  fighting  was  done  by  our  own  troops 
unless  some  such  table  of  brigades  is  furnished.  How  can  the 
reader  know,  for  instance,  what  our  State  did  when  it  is  mention- 
ed that  Rodes'   division  performed  certain  service,   unless    he 
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kno\^s  what  North  Carolina  regiments  were  in  that  division. 
Jackson,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  had  North  Carolina  troops  in 
their  corps.  The  latter  commanded  several  brigades  from  this 
State.  The  Virginia  historians,  Pollard,  McCabe,  ctid  ovine  genus, 
set  the  example  of  doing  injustice  to  North  Carolina  soldiers,  a'nd 
we  have  but  little  hope  that  their  example  will  eease  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Gen.  Harry  Heth's  Division  was  commanded  on  the 
third  day  at  Gettysburg  by  Gen.  Pettigrew.  The  Virginia  press 
and  Virginia  writers  of  history — "so-called" — have  stated  that 
Pettigrew's  command  behaved  badly,  and  the  impression  has 
somehow  been  made  that  it  was  composed  of  North  Carolinians. 
The  truth  is,  there  was  but  one  North  Carolina  biigade  in  the  di- 
vision, and  that  was  Gen.  Pettigrew's  own.  "We  undertake  to  as- 
sert most  positively  that  this  brigade  displayed  the  highest  sol- 
dierly qualities  on  that  fatal  day,  and  advanced  as  far  as  did 
Pickett's  men,  and  lost  twice  as  many  men  as  an}^  brigade  under 
Pickett's  command.  If  Pollard  and  those  who  have  written 
about  the  battle,  in  glorifying  the  Virginia  troops  whilst  ignoring 
all  others,  had  given  the  names  of  the  four  brigades  composing 
Heth's  Division,  Swinton,  a  Northern  writer,  would  not  have 
been  so  betrayed  into  the  inftxmous  reflections  he  makes  upon 
North  Carolinians.  Whilst  troops  in  Heth's  command  did  give 
back,  the  North  Carolinians  did  not  but  went  as  far  as  the  far- 
thest. 

We  have,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  corrected  in  a  former 
number  of  this  publication  the  false  and  slanderous  statements 
made  concerning  North  Carolina  soldiers  at  Gettysburg.  But  we 
have  no  idea  that  blunders  will  not  be  committed  whenever  men 
write  of  this  battle,  and  the  old  story  so  often  exploded  will  be 
repeated  again  and  again  as  to  Pickett's  being  "unsupported"  in 
leading  the  "forlorn  hope"  on  the  memorable  July  3d,  1863.  Gen. 
Pickett's  division  behaved  with  signal  courage  and  dash,  but 
there  were  other  troops  on  that  ensanguined  field  who  displayed 
as  high  courage,  made  as  desperate  charges,  went  as  far  and 
were  as  much  exposed  to  the  terrific  fire  of  the  enem3^  We  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  the  November  number  of  this  Magazine, 
for  1874,  and  to  the  report  of  Maj.  Louis  D.  Young,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  to  be  found  in  February  number  1875. 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  Norfolk    Virginian  in  a  handsome  and 
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warm  tfibute  to  the  late  Gen.  Pickett,  after  describing  vividly 
the  charge  of  the  Virginia  division,  and  mentioning  four  Virgin- 
ia Generals  only,  says : 

"No  grander  sight  ever  fascinated  the  gaze  of  military  men 
than  that  of  those  noble  heroes  charging  in  steady  and  unbroken 
line  of  battle,  through  smoke  and  fire  and  death,  up  that  fatal 
hill,  to  and  over  the  breastworks  that  lined  it,  over  two  lines  of 
guns,  over  two  lines  of  infantry,  up  to  the  very  brow  of  the  hill, 
up  to  the  very  verge  of  victory.  But  alas  !  it  might  not  be,  valor 
had  done  its  utmost,  it  was  not  fated  that  they  should  win,  then 
and  there  another  independence  day.  Unsupported,  broken,  dis- 
rupted, scattered,  the  survivors  who  reached  the  crest  found  them- 
selves but  the  skeleton  of  the  division  that  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore had  so  proudly  marched  down  the  opposite  descent ;  while 
around  them  closed  countless  masses  of  hostile  infantry  and  on 
them  was  concentrated  the  fire  of  a  dozen  batteries ;  and  then 
commenced  the  retreat,  from  which  emerged  but  one-fourth  of 
the  command  before  the  cliarge.  That  charge  has  gone  into  his- 
tory a  testimony  to  the  valor  of  Confederate  soldiers,  that  will 
never  fade." 

Now,  to  such  a  hearty  tribute  to  valor  we  can  have  no  objec- 
tion, only  so  far  as  it  does  injustice  to  others.  If  by  being  "un- 
supported" the  writer  means  that  other  troops  were  not  in  the 
same  desperate  charge,  did  not  do  as  hard  fighting,  did  not  ad- 
vance equally  as  far,  were  not  equally  as  exposed,  did  not  lose  in 
proportion  to  men  equally  as  many,  then  he  is  mistaken.  AVe 
repeat,  Pettigrew's  North  Carolina  brigade,  in  Heth's  Division? 
lost  twice  as  many  men  as  any  two  of  Pickett's  brigades.  He  may 
rest  assured  there  were  other  intrepid  and  dashing  soldiers  on  that 
hotly  contested  field  besides  the  brave  Virginians.  We  remem- 
ber distinctly,  that  the  Yankee  ambulance  corps  reported  that 
dead  North  Carolinians  were  found  farther  in  the  Federal  lines 
than  any  others.  One  regiment  alone,  the  2Gth  North  Carolina, 
lost  at  at  Gettysburg  nearly  six  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
out  of  a  Utile  over  seven  hundred  that  enterpd  the  fight.  This  regi- 
ment was  in  the  same  charge  that  Pickett  was,  and  was  exposed 
to  the  same  deadly  fire.  "Let  justice  be  done  though  the  heav- 
en's fall." 

Maj.  Jos.  A.  Engelhard,  senior  editor  of  the  Wilmington  Journal^ 
whose  opportunities  were  unsurprssed  for  knowing  precisely  what 
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did  occur  on  that  part  of  the  field,  has  borne  this  testimony.     Re- 
ferring to  the  third  days  fight,  in  which  he  participated,  he  says : 

^'Hetli's  Division,  commanded  on  that  occasion  by  Gen.  Petti- 
grew,  was  composed  of  four  brigades,  viz  :  One  each  from  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  The  North  Car- 
olina brigade  was  on  the  extreme  left,  with  the  Tennessee  brigade 
next.  We  know  of  our  personal  I:nowledr/e  that  Picketfs  Division  on 
the  right,  and  tfie  two  right  brigades  of  Heth's  Division,''  i.  e.  the 
Virginia  and  Mississippi  brigades,  "  icere  swept  from  the  field  long 
before  tJte  North.  Carolina  and  Tennessee  brigades  ceased  to  advance^ 
portions  of  which,  with  Scales'  North  Carolina|brigade of  Pender's 
Division,  acta  alb/  occupied  for  a  short  icJdlc,  the  advance  Federal  works 
on  Cemetery  HilT''^ 

But  there  was  another  North  Carolina  brigade  which  won 
great  distinction  on  that  day,  and  on  the  same  part  of  the  field. 
Gen.  Pettigrew  was  killed  soon  after  the  Gettysburg  battle,  and 
the  defence  of  his  splendid  brigade  has  fallen  necessarily  upon 
others.  But  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Scales  still  lives,  we  rejoice  to  know, 
and  we  trust  he  will  furnish  us  with  an  account  of  the  operations 
of  his  fine  brigade  at  Gettysburg.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  letter  from  another  General. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  a  distinguished  Virginian  who 
commanded  North  Carolinians  at  Gettysburg  and  in  twenty 
other  desperate  battles.  The  subjoined  article  appeared  in  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times  of  April  11,  1S67. 

Mr.  Editor : — As  Mr.  McCabe's  book  will  doubtlessly  be  read  by 
a  great  many  Virginians,  and  as  there  is  danger  of  his  account  of 
the  third  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg  being  received  as  the  correct 
one,  will  you,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  in  justice  to  the  gallant 
troops  from  North  Carolina,  allow  a  Virginian,  through  your 
columns,  to  state  a  few  facts  relative  to  that  fight,  that  the  public 
may  learn  that  Pickett's  Division,  wliich  only  arrived  in  time  to 
display  its  bravery  in  the  last  of  that  smuggle,  are  not  the  only 
"Heroes  of  Gettysburg." 

All  know  that  Gettysburg  was  carried,  on  the  first  day,  by  Ew- 
ell's  corps,  and  Heth's  and  Pender's  Divisions,  of  A.  P.  Hill's 
corps ;  and  that  while  the  former  command  entered  Gettysburg 
on  the  left,  the  latter,  after  a  bloody  struggle  carried  Seminary 
Hill  on  the  right.  On  the  2d  of  July,  Pender's  Division,  com- 
posed of  Lane's,  Scales',  McGowan's  and  Thomas'  brigades,  ex- 
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tended  from  the  Fairfield  road  to  the  right,  along  Seminary  Hill 
in  the  order  mentioned  above ;  and  there  was  gallant  fighting 
that  day  along  its  front,  between  its  sharpshooters  and  those  of 
the  enemy,  for  the  possession  of  a  road  running  between  the  two 
lines  of  battle — our  men  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
the  road  and  held  it.  It  was  Gen.  Fenders  intention  to  advance- 
that  afternoon,  had  the  attack  on  the  right  been  more  successful. 
While  on  the  right  of  his  command  watching  the  progress  of  the 
fight,  our  accomplished,  Christian  division  commander,  who  had 
won  so  many  laurels  on  so  many  hard  fought  battle  fields,  re- 
ceived his  fatal  wound  ;  and  the  command  of  his  division  devol- 
ved upon  me,  as  its  senior  Brigadier. 

Late  that  afternoon  I  received  a  note  from  Gen.  Eweil  compli- 
menting the  sharpshooters  of  our  division  for  their  gallant  fight- 
ing, and  informing  me  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  that 
night,  and  requesting  me  to  protect  Ramseur's  right — Ramseur's 
brigade  being  on  the  right  of  Rodes'  Division,  which  was  the 
right  division  of  Eweli's  corps.     As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  I  threw 
McGowan's  brigade,  under  Colonel,  afterwards  Gen.  Perrin,  and 
Thomas'  brigade  from  my  right,  into  the  road  occupied  by  the 
sharpshooters  of  our  division,  that  I  might  prevent  Eweli's  right 
from  being  turned  ;  but  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  the  attack 
was  not  made,  at  least  by  the  right  of  Eweli's  line.     Next  morn- 
ing General  Lee  appeared  in  front  of  my  line,  recounoitered  the 
enemy's  position  and  when  he  was  about  to  leave,  he  remarked 
that  "he  needed  more  troops  on  the  right,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  where  they  were  to  come  from."     Soon  after  I  was  ordered 
to  leave  Thomas  and  Perrin  to  hold  the  road  they  were  occupy- 
ing, and  to  move  my  own  brigade  and  Scales'  to  the  right,  and 
report  to  Gen.  Longstreet  for  further  orders.     Gen.  Longstreet  or- 
dered me  to  form  in  rear  of  the  right  of  Heth's  Division,  then  com- 
manded by  the  lamented  Pettigrew — this  division  was  on  the 
left  of  Pickett.     After  I  had  taken  this  position,  Maj.  Gen.  Trim- 
ble, who  had  joined  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  relieved  me  of  the 
command  of  Pender's  Division.     Sly  position  was  such  as  to  pre- 
vent my  seeing  the  first  movements  of  the  front  line — there  be- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  intervening  woods  ;  but  Gen.  Thomas,  who 
could  see  from  his  position  in  the  road  everything  that  was  going 
on,  on  the  left,  informed  me,  the  next  dc^y,  that  Brockenborough's 
brigade,  which  was  on  the  left  of  Heth's  Division,  did  not  ad- 
vance further  than  the  road ;  and  that  Davis'  brigade,  which  was 
next  to  it,  pushed  forward,  in  enhance  of  the  general  line,  with  too 
much  impetuousity,  and  was  driven  back. 

The  remaining  brigades  of  Heth's  Division  were  Pettigrew's 
and  Archer's;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of 
Archer's  Brigade  and  General  Archer  himself  were  captured  in 
the  first  day's  fight.  When  General  Trimble  ordered  us  forward, 
we  advanced  and  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  troops  that  were 
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fighting,  and  when  the  right  of  my  brigade  was  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  stone  fence  that  was  used  by  the  enemy  for  a 
breastwork — my  brigade  was  now  the  extreme  left  of  the  attack- 
ing force — one  of  General  Longstreet's  staff  came  dashing  through 
a  hot  fire  with  orders  from  General  Longstreet  to  move  jny  com- 
mand rapidly  to  the  left,  as  the  enemy  had  thrown  out  a  flanking 
force  in  that  direction,  which  was  already  pouring  a  destructive 
fire  into  us.  On  ordering  Colonel  Avery,  of  the  Thirty-third 
North  Carolina  regiment,  which  was  the  left  of  my  command,  to 
face  to  the  left  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  flanking  column 
of  the  enemy,  he  replied,  "My  God  !  General,  do  you  intend  rush- 
ing your  men  into  such  a  place  unsupported,  and  when  the 
troops  on  the  right  are  falling  back  ?"  Seeing  that  it  was  useless 
to  racrifice  so  many  brave  men,  I  ordered  my  command  back, 
and  in  accordance  with  orders  from  General  Trimble,  who  was 
leaving  the  field  wounded,  I  reformed  in  rear  of  the  artillery. 

I  know  too  well  what  it  is  to  be  a  soldier  to  wish  to  do  injustice 
to  any  command,  and  I  regret  to  see  that  the  historians  from  my 
native  State  are  so  very  partial  to  Pickett's  Division.  In  the 
many  publislied  accounts  of  the  third  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg, 
not  an  allusion  has  ever  been  made,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  my 
brigade  and  Scales';  and  now  that  Mr.  McCabe  puts  forth  his  book 
as  history,  and  makes  no  mention  of  us,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  inform  the  public  that  Lane's  North  Carolina  Brigade  was 
there,  that  it  fought  on  the  extreme  left  of  Longstreet't  line,  that 
it  remained  on  the  field  as  long  as  any  other  portion  of  that  line 
and  that  it  displayed  the  same  bravery  that  it  did  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  C-ourt  House  on  the  12th  of  May,  which  calls  forth  such  a 
complimentary  notice  from  Gen.  Early  in  his  report  of  that  battle ; 
and  afterwards  at  Ream's  Station,  when  General  Lee  told  me  that 
"North  Caro-  lina  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  such  troops."  General 
Lee's  remark,  in  front  of  my  line  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July,  points,  I  think,  to  the  true  cause  of  our  failure  in  that  after- 
noon's assault.  James  H.  Lane. 

On  Aug.  20th,  1875,  Gen.  Lane  "wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  he  having  been  informed  previous- 
ly that  his  article  in  the  limes  would  be  copied  into  this  Maga- 
zine accompanied  with  some  comments  by  the  writer.  We  make 
the  following  extract,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  service  rendered  by  Lane's  and  Scales' 
two  gallant  North  Carolina  brigades  at  Gettysburg.  It  will  be 
seen  that  two  Virginians  at  least  appreciated  their  unsurpassed 
devotion  and  courage.    Gen.  Lane  says  : 

"Eelative  to  the  third  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg,  I  wish  to  make 
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the  following  statement ;  After  I  encountered  Gen.  Trimble  on 
the  battle-field  and  was  ordered  to  reform  my  command  in  rear 
of  the  artillery,  I  did  not  see  him  again,  nor  was  I  aware  that  he 
had  been  wounded,  until  one  of  his  staff  officers  rode  up  with 
the  following  message  :  'General  Trimble  sends  his  compliments 
to  General  Lane,  and  wishes  him  to  take  charge  of  the  division^ 
as  he  has  been  wounded.  He  also  directs  me  to  say  that  if  the 
troops  he  had  the  honor  to  command  to-day  for  the  first  time, 
couldn't  take  that  position,  all  hell  can't  take  it.'  The  above  is 
the  substance,  and,  as  well  as  I  can  now  recollect,  the  words  of 
the  message  as  delivered  ;  and  General  Trimble  certainly  knew 
whereof  he  spoke,  as  we  fought  over  open  ground,  and  the  Gene- 
ral rode  into  the  action  accompanied  by  his  own  staff  and  that 
of  the  Division — the  whole  party  continuing  near  the  line  of  file- 
closers  during  the  entire  advance.  Thomas'  and  Perrin's  Brig- 
ades, it  will  be  remembered,  were  holding  the  road  near  the  town 
between  the  two  hills,  and  the  only  troops  that  General  Trimble 
reaHy  commanded  that  day  in  action,  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
were  Lane's  and  Scales'  North  Carolinians.  This  compliment  was 
highly  appreciated  by  my  brigade,  coming  as  it  did  from  an  offi- 
cer high  in  rank,  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  us  all,  and  who 
in  our  immediate  presence  and  as  our  temporary  commander, 
bore  himself  so  gallantly  in  action." 

We  take  leave  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  Gen.  Lane 
will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  muster  roll  of  his  brigade  that  surren- 
dered at  Appomattox,  in  accordance  with  our  request.  Referring 
to  those  braves  he  justly  remarks  :  ''Those  dirty,  half-starved, 
half-clad,  foot-sore,  but  brave  fellows  were  heroes  indeed,  and 
their  names  ought  to  be  handed  down  !"  We  indorse  this  opin- 
ion heartily,  and  will  be  glad  to  publish  their  names  and  the 
names  of  every  North  Carolinian  who  stood  by  the  "Lost  Cause" 
to  the  last,  and  yielded  only  when  the  great,  loved,  and  revered 
Commander  so  ordered.  Will  not  our  North  Carolina  Generals 
furnish  us  with  a  similar  roster  of  those  who  surrendered  ? 

T.B.  K. 
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TERRY'S  FORT  FISHER  EXPEDITION. 


By  G.  F.  Towle,  Inspector  General  of  the  Ejrpedition. 

By  the  close  of  1S64  every  blockade-running  port  except  Wil- 
mington had  been  sealed  to  the  Confederacy.  The  numerous 
blockade-runners,  denied  access  elsewhere,  were  still  enabled  to 
run  into  New  Inlet,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher,  with 
cargoes  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing.  The  capture  of  this 
fort  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  National  Government, 
as  its  preservation  was  to  the  Confederate.  The  first  expedition 
against  it  had  scarcely  become  a  matter  of  history  when  Grant, 
with  that  inflexible  pertinacity  which  is  the  point  of  his  charac- 
ter, determined  upon  a  second  attempt.  His  choice  of  leader  fell 
upon  Alfred]  H.  Terry,  a  Brigadier  and  Brevet-Major  General,  at 
that  time  commanding  the  first  division,  Twenty-Fourth  Army 
Corps.  To  rare  tactical  skill  as  evidenced  in  many  combats, 
more  particularly  at  Chester  Station,  Drury's  Bluff,  and  Furrell's 
Mill,  he  united  an  experience  in  seiges  at  Pulaski  and  Wagner, 
which  peculiarly  adapted  him  to  the  command  now  assigned 
him.  In  Admiral  Porter's  words,  he  was  at  once  "the  beau  ideal 
of  a  soldier  and  gentleman." 

The  troops  told  off  for  the  second  attack  were  the  same  as  on 
the  first :  the  second  division,  Twenty-Fourth  Army  Corps,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  Gen.  Adelbert  Ames  ;  the  brigade  com- 
manders being  Col.  N.  M.  Curtis,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Second 
New  York  ;  Col.  G.  Pennypacker,  Ninety-Seventh  Pennsylvania  ; 
and  Col.  Louis  Bell,  Fourth  New  Hampshire  Volunteers. 

This  division  had  been  under  command  of  Gen.  Robert  S.  Fos- 
ter of  Indiana,  up  to  the  3d  of  December  ;  and  to  his  ability  as  a 
soldier  w^ere  due,  in  a  great  degree,  the  drill  and  discipline  by 
which  it  was  held  without  -flinching  through  seven  hours'  steady 
fighting  in  the  face  of  death  on  the  parapet  of  Fisher.  Although 
absent,  not  the  less  is  due  to  him  a  share  of  the  glory  of  that 
memorable  day. 

Gen.  Ames,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  a  lieutenant  com- 
manding a  battery,  and  severely  wounded  at  the  first  Bull  Run. 
Refusing  to  leave  his  guns,  he  was  brought  off  on  a  caisson.  Af- 
terwards colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Maine,  he  did  good  service  in 
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'corrrmand  of  a  brigade  at  Getty"sburg.  For  bis  conduct  tbat  day 
lie  was  made  a  brigadier.  Later  he  served  -as  a  division  com- 
mander at  Cold  Harbor,  in  tront  of  Petersburg,  and  -Richmond. 
As  a  United  Stat-es  Scnr.ter;  and  Governor  of  Mississippi,  he  has 
^showD  -mA  equal  tal-ent  far  the  conduct  of  civil  aftViirs. 

Curtis,  cemmanding  the  first  brigade,  six  feet  fout  inches  in 
(height,  a  man  notice-able  anywhere,  was  formed  in  an  antique 
■mould,  a  Fit  leader  among  the  ancients.  Always  sanguine,  he 
had  been  conspicuous  in  asserting  the  fall  of  the  fort  b}' direct  at- 
'tack  ;  and  this  confidence,  so  freely  expressed,  is  supposed  to  have 
«iaad  much  weight  in  determining  Grant  for  the  second  trial. 

Equally  read5^  for  a  fight,  he  sought  always  for  the  foremost 
place,  and  usually  got  it,  elsewhere  before,  as  now  at  Fisher. 

Pennypacker,  commanding  the  second  brigade,  was  adored  by 
his  m^en,  who  would  fellow  him  into  the  jaws  of  death  ;  where, 
andeed,  he  had  often  led  them.  Distinguished  in  many  battles, 
nn  three  shert  years,  with  six  sev^ere  wounds,  he  had  risen  from  a 
^captain  to  the  comm.and  of  a  brigade. 

Bell,  commanding  the  third  brigade,  came  ef  an  old  New 
Hampshire  family,  in  which  ability  seemed  hereditary.  With  a 
wide  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war^  he  combined  much 
practical  skill  as  an  artillerist.  Like  the  rest  he  had  seen  steady 
■service,  and  much  hard  fighting.  Tt5  these  troops  was  added 
Hawley's  second  brigade,  first  division,  Twenty-Fourth  Army 
Corps,  commanded  by  Col.  J.  C.  Abbott^  Seventh  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers.  General  Hawley,  being  detained  in  command  of  the 
first  division  in  front  of  Richmond,  did  not  succeed  in  rejoining 
his  old  command  until  the  16th  of  February  ;  when  he  was  im- 
mediately assigned  to  dutv  as  chief  of  staff. 

This  brigade,  as  well  as  Ames'  Division,  had  originally  formed 
part  of  the  old  Tenth  Army  Corps.  Much  against  their  •rushes 
they  had  recently  been  consolidated  with  the  Eighteenth  to  form 
the  Twenty-Fourth  Corps.  From  Fort  Monroe  to  Florida,  their 
battle-flags,  planted  on  every  fort  along  the  coast,  had  gained 
them  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  foiir-hastioned  fort  And 
now,  finally,  a  crowning  achievement  was  to  restore  to  them  the 
old  number  they  had  clung  to  with  all  the  soldierly  pride  of  Cee- 
sar's  Tenth  Legion. 

Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine's  Division  of  colored  troops^  which  had 
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farmed  part  of  the  first  expedkio-n,  completed  tbe  infantry  forc^e^ 
These  troops  had  shown  good  fighting  qnalities  at  the  capture  of 
Ne^r  Market  heights  on  the  29th  of  September  preyiotfs,  where 
Paine  had  especially  distinguished  himself. 

Of  artillery  there  were  two  batteries  of  four  guns  each, — Bat- 
tery E,  Third  U.  S.  Artillery,  of  light  twelves,  under  First  Lieut 
John  E.  Myrick  r  and  the  Sixteenth  New  York  Light  Battery,, 
three-inch  rifles,  under  Gapt.  L-ee.  A  seige  train  also  accompa- 
nied, (tf  twenty  thirty-pounder  Parrotts.  four  one-hundred-poun- 
der  Parrotts,  and  twenty  Coehorn  mortars,  under  Col.  H.  L.  Al> 
bott,  First  Connecticut  Artillery. 

It  was,  however,  found  necessary  to  land  it.  The  force  footed 
up* — Ames's  Division,  thirty-three  hundred  ;  Paine's  Division^ 
thirty-three  hundred;  Abbott's  Brigade,  fourteen  hundred  r  totals 
with  the  artillery  and  engineers,  eighiy-four  hundred  rank  and 
file. 

Everything  being  ready,  Terry  had  a  parting  interview  with 
Grant,  who  gave  him  instructions  substantially  as  follows: 

*"The  first  objects  to  be  attained  is  to  get  a  firm  position  on  the 
spit  0^  land  on  which  Fort  Fisher  is  built,  from  which  you  can 
operate  against  that  fort.  You  want  to  look  to  the  practicability 
of  receiving  your  supplies,  and  to  defending  3^oui'self  against  su- 
perior forces  sent  against  you  by  any  of  the  avenues  left  open  to 
the  enemy. 

"If  such  a  position  can  bo  obtained,  the  s^ige  of  Fort  Fisher 
will  not  be  abandoned  until  its  reduction  shall  be  accomplished, 
or  another  plan  of  campaign  ordered  from  these  headquarters." 

It  will  be  observed,  th  it  Grant,  far  from  ordering  an  assault^ 
does  not  even  suggest  it  In  this,  Terry  is  left  free  to  act  at  his 
own  discretion. 

By  tlie  5th  of  January,  the  whole  transport  fleet  had  dropped 
down  the  James  to  Fort  Monroe.  In  previous  affairs,  where 
many  days  had  been  lost  in  the  beginning,  there  was  no  delay  at  this 
point ;  but  the  same  night  Terry  came  down  on  his  flag-ship, 
"The  McClellan.'^  Sailing-orders  were  at  once  sent  out ;  and  the 
sun,  which  had  gone  down  that  night  on  a  forest  of  masts,  broke 
bright  and  clear,  the  morning  of  the  6th,  on  the  blue  waters  of 
the  bay,  solitary  and  unbroken  but  by  the  keels  of  peaceful  tra- 
ders.    All  that  day  a  violent  wind,  at  intervals  rising  to  a  gale, 
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raised  so  heavy  a  sea  as  to  delay  the  fleet's  arrival  off  Beaufort 
till  the  8th.  During  that  day  the  transports  separately  strangled 
into  the  rendezvous,  several  somewhat  disabled  by  the  storm. 

Here  were  found  Porter,  and  a  part  of  the  naval  force.  Terry 
in  Ihe  McClcUan,  and  several  of  the  transports  that  needed  repairs,' 
crossed  the  bar  ;  but  the  greater  number  remained  outside,  some 
at  anchor,  all  with  steam  up.  Here  three  days  were  consumed 
in  necessary  waiting  for  the  sea  to  so  subside  as  to  make  a  land- 
ing practicable.  The  little  village  of  Beaufort,  across  the  bay, 
was  inside  the  Union  lines  ;  but,  without  doubt,  that  night  Con- 
federate spies,  eluding  the  pickets,  made  good  time  on  fast  horses 
to  the  nearest  point  where  the  telagraph  could  flash  the  alarm  to- 
Wibnington. 

The  sea  being  at  last  judged  sufficiently  smooth,  at  noon  on. 
the  11th  Terry  sent  off  to  each  transport  orders  to  sail  next  morn-- 
ing.  The  delivery  of  this  order  occupied  the  little  steamer  C.  W.' 
Ihomas  the  entire  afternoon.  The  sea,  though  fast  subsiding,  was 
still  somewhat  rough  ;  but  the  transports  lowered  their  boats,  and 
the  sealed  order  was  passed  to  them  at  the  end  of  a  boat-hook. 
The  steamship  Atlantic,  with  Ames  and  Curtis  on  board,  lay 
twelve  miles  off  the  b.nd,  and  received  the  order  last.  Night 
shut  in  before  the  Thomas  returned  from  her  mission ;  but  the 
navy  had  taken  the  precaution  to  light  the  bar-buoys  with  Ian- - 
ternS;  and  she  was  thus  enabled  to  run  in  with  safety. 

As  day  broke  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  all  turned  with  anx- 
iety to  watch  the  portents  of  the  weather.     Fortune  propitious 
seemed  to  smile,  but  was  she  not  a  fickle  jade?     And  that  morn- 
ing so  auspicious,  who  could  say  would  not  bring  on  this  treach^ 
erous  coast  before  night  an  easterly  gale  and  raging  surf?     Sevr- 
enty-five  mi.'es  on  a  southwesterly  course  brought  the  fleet  to  lat.. 
34°  10'  north,  in  eleven  hours  from   Beaufort.     Here  the  ships' 
heads  were  turned  more  to  the  west,  and  they  drew  in  to  the 
the  land.     Twenty-one  miles  north  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  sea  breaks - 
through  the  beach  at  Masonboro'  inlet;  then,  extending  to.  the 
right  and  left,  it  forms  the  long,  narrow  sheet  of  water  known  as 
Masonboro'  Sound.     This  sound  is  stocked  with  the  finest  fish. 
Its  shores  are  lined  with  piney  woods,  interspersed  with  the  oak, 
laurel,  and  cypress,  resounding  with  the  music  of  innumerable 
forest- warblers.    The  air,  even  in  midwinter,  is  perfumed  with. 
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the  odor  of  friigrant  shrubs,  and  a  tliousand  sweet  flowers  beside. 
At  intervals  are  beautiful  summer  residences.  Here,  quiet  and 
peaceful,  for  removed  from  noise  and  conflict,  as  near  a  paradise 
as  this  world  can  ofl'er,  many  of  the  old  Cape  Fear  families  of 
AVilmington  were  wont  to  reside.  And  never  was  there  hospi- 
tality more  cordially  free  and  generous  than  theirs.  But  these 
peaceful  retreats  and  charming  scenes  were  now  to  be  rudely  in- 
vaded, the  song  of  birds  silenced  in  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the 
long,  quiet  woods  torn  up  by  shot  and  shell.  For  at  the  south 
■end  of  Masonboro'  Sound,  precisely  five  miles  north  of  Fort  Fisher 
•{\vas  the  spot  selected  for  the  landing. 

It  was  here  that  the  Florentine  Verrazzano,  with  four  French 
•ships,  seeking  a  new  passage  to  Cathay,  had  landed,  and  loitered 
for  a  while,  as  he  coasted  the  shores  northward  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  years  before  "A  newe  land,''  he  exclaims,  '"'never 
before  seen  of  any  man,  either  ancient  or  moderne."  The  tall 
forests  then  as  now  "yielded  mo3t  sweet  savours,  farre  from  the 
shore."  But  the  Indians  who  greeted  him  had  long  since  faded 
away. 

To  this  place  the  vast  armada  now  drew  nigh.  Hardly  a  rip- 
•ple  stirred  the  water  ;  but  the  waves,  raised  by  the  late  blow,  still 
so  heavily  swept  the  strand  as  to  make  the  landing  a  delicate  op- 
eration. Xight  was  now  approaching;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Porter,  the  disembarkation  was  deferred  tell  next  morning. 

At  daybreak  on  the  13th  the  gunboats,  approaching  near  the 
land,  swept  the  woods  with  a  searching  fire.  Nothing  living  was 
to  be  seen  :  it  seemed  a  deserted  wilderness.  Preparations  for 
landing  were  made  at  once.  The  boats  of  the  navy  were  sent  to 
assist;  and  by  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  whole  infantry  force  was 
on  shore.  At  the  same  time  were  landed  ammunition  and  ra- 
^tions. 

Each  regiment,  as  it  gained  the  banks,  was  formed  in  line,  and 
ijioved  dov>'n  the  beach.  The  friendly  waters  of  Masonboro' 
would  haA'e  protected  from  an  attack,  had  any  such  been  project- 
ed. A  few  pickets,  some  of  whom  were  captured,  alone  disputed 
the  movement,  xA.s  soon  as  Paine's  Division  of  colored  troops 
was  entirely  disembarked,  it  was  marched  in  column  of  fours,  to 
the  right,  around  the  head  of  Masonboro'  Sound,  a  north-west 
^course  through  thick  woods,  tangled  underbrushj  and  marshes, 
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until  the  head  of  the  column  struck  the  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  had  been  the  intention  to  throw 
up  a  line  of  works  across  this  peninsula:  but  the  distance  at  this 
point  was  found  to  be  too  great  to  be  he'd  by  the  number  of  troops 
available. 

Paine  accordingly  fell  back  to  a  new  position,  a  mile  nearer 
Fort  Fisher,  where  the  peninsula  was  narrower,  reaching  it  after 
niidni<j:ht,  and  at  once  set  about  entrenchino-.  Xo  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  enemy.  Scouts  sent  out  could  discover  nothing. 
His  absence  at  that  time  was  unaccountable,  nor  was  the  cause 
known  till  after  the  occupation  of  Wilmington, 

By  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  colored  troops  had  thrown  up 
a  strong  defensive  line  of  intrencliraents  from  ocean  to  river.  It 
was  held  by  Paine's  Division  and  Abbott's  Brigade,  the  latter  on 
the  right.  The  two  batteries  of  eight  guns,  landed  on  the  14th, 
were  placed  in  battery, — six  guns  on  the  left  next  the  river,  and 
two  light  twelves  to  sweep  up  the  beach  on  the  right.  The  Con- 
federate force,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  avail- 
able for  the  defence  of  Wilmington,  was  composed  of  Maj.  Gen. 
R.  F.  Hoke's  Division  of  North  Carolina  troops  sent  down  from 
Virginia  by  Lee.  Colquitt,  Ilagood,  and  Clingman  were  the 
brigade  commanders.  They  had  manned  the  works  in  Terry's 
front  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James;  and  thej'  now  came  to 
confront  him  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Cape  Fear.  It  was  the  best 
fighting  material  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Hoke  had 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  capture  of  Plymouth, 
carried  by  assault  the  preceding  year ;  and  his  men  were  alike 
animated  by  the  resolve  to  defend  from  invasion  the  soil  of  their 
native  State.  The  strength  of  this  divibion,  effective  for  line  of 
battle,  was  about  thirty-tive  hundred  rank  and  file.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  regiment  of  "junior  reserves,"  numbering  about  three 
hundred  boys,  who  were  of  little  or  no  account.  Bragg  had  also 
three  light  batteries,  twelve-pounder  guns. 

When  the  approach  of  the  fleet  first  became  known,  this  whole 
force  was  at  Wilmington,  whither  it  had  been  ordered  by  Bragg, 
to  be  present  at  a  grand  review.  Colc^uitt's  Brigade  was  at  once 
sent  down  the  river  to  re-inforce  Fisher :  but  only  a  small  part 
of  the  command  succeeded  in  entering  the  fort.  Hoke,  with  the 
two  remaining  brigades,  immediately  marched  down  to  oppose 
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Terry's  landing,  the  distance  being  about  sixteen  miles.  He  ar- 
rived in  front  of  Terry's  works  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  ;  but 
it  was  then  too  late. 

A  reconnoisance  was  at  once  made  by  Bragg  and  Hoke  in  per- 
son ;  and  it  was  determined  not  to  risk  an  assault,  which,  though 
they  might  deem  it  practicable,  would  not  be  advisable  for  the 
reason,  that,  even  if  they  should  succeed  in  breaking  the  Union 
lines,  which  was  not  at  all  profitable,  they  would  then  be  brought 
directly  under  the  tremenduous  fire  of  the  fleet,  which  here  com- 
manded the  whole  width  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  they  would 
thereby  suffer  heavy  loss  to  no  purpose.  Tims  it  was  that  Terry^ 
successfully  landed  on  the  IBth,  wasamost  impregnably  trenched 
on  the  14th,  without  meeting  any  resistance. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Fisher  then  became  but  a  question  of 
time.  Should  it  be  by  the  slow  process  of  a  regular  seige,  or  with 
the  rapid  rush  of  a  storming  column  ?  This  Terry  decided  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

At  eleven  A.  M.,  on  the  14th,  Curtis's  Brigade  was  moved  to 
the  front  on  the  Cape  Fear  side.  About  nine  hundred  yards 
from  Fisher  was  a  dock,  called  *'Craig's  Wharf,"  wdiere  supplies 
for  the  fort  were  landed.  Here  the  advancing  skirmish-line  cap- 
tured a  stern-wheel  steamboat,  laden  with  ammunition  and  meal 
the  crew  being  blissfully  unconscious  of  an  approaching  enemy 
She  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  Union  pilot,  who,  wuth  great  pride 
in  his  new  command,  rechristened  her  "The  Ainsworth."'  Curtis 
pushed  forward  steadily  to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  fort, 
where  he  occupied  without  resistance  a  small  outwork  unfinished 
and  unarmed. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  state  that  all  night  of  the  13th,  thro' 
the  14th,  and  up  to  the  final  assault  on  the  loth,  the  navy  kept 
up  a  bombardment,  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  rapid,  and  on  the 
last  day  continuous.  The  roar  of  artillery  was  incessant.  In  the 
darkness  of  night  the  air  seemed  alive  with  fiery  meteors.  In 
Wilmington,  twenty-one  miles  awa}',  houses  were  jarred,  and 
windows  rattled,  with  the  concussion.  Never  before  was  such 
heavy  cannonading  heard  on  this  continent,  except,  it  may  be, 
in  Charleston  Harbor,  during  the  famous  siege  of  W^igner,  when 
the  batteries,  Union  and  Confederate,  by  land  and  sea,  were  thun- 
dering all  around  that  flaming  circle.     But  here  the  fire  all  con- 
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verged -cm  one  doomed  spot.  The  fort  responded  but  slowly  and 
-sullenly.  At  times  the  "Mound  Battery''  alone  showed  signs  of 
life.  Apparently  they  were  reserving  tlieir  farce  for  tlie  death- 
rstruggle  which  they  foresav/  must  cerne. 

The  night  of  the  13th  had  been  bitter  cold,  ■General  and  pri- 
vate, each  alike  had  slept  -on  the  same  bare  ground,  with  naught 
but  an  o^rercoat  and  blanket.  In  the  matter  of  rations  and  quar- 
ters, both  wore  on  the  same  democr-atic  level.  After  a  Spartan 
breakfast  of  hard  bread  and  coffee,  Terry,  designating  two  of  his 
staff  by  name,  one  of  them  being  Capt.  A.  E.  Smith,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh  New  York,  said,  "You  will  come  with  me: 
the  rest  remain  here."  Accompanied  by  these  two  officers,  and 
by  Col.  C.  B.  Comstock,  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  he  then 
went  to  the  front  for  a  personal  reconnoisance  of  Fort  Fi slier. 
The  result  of  this  would  determine  his  action.  Comstock,  a  con- 
Udential  aide  of  C-rant,  had  come  down  .with  this  expedition  as 
^hief-^ngineer. 

One  indispensable  essential  to  make  agood  general  islhat  cow^ 
•d^  ceil  by  wdiich  he  is  enabled  intuitively  to  take  in  all  the  natu- 
ral topographical  features  of  the  ground  over  which  he  is  operat- 
ing,— hills,  valleys,  forests,  water-courses,  roads,  by-paths  :  every- 
thing, in  fact,  which  might  serve  to  favor  an  advance,  hold  a  po- 
sition, or  cover  a  retreat  The  soldier  so  constituted  that  he  can- 
aot  comprehend  at  once,  and  carry  in  his  head,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  each,  not  all  the  military  education  West  Point  can  im- 
part, joined  even  to  that  higher  and  more  thorough  training  of 
•actual  war,  can  ever  make  an  able  commander. 

Terry  had  this  C|uality  to  perfection.  In  all  those  flank  marches, 
advances,  and  assaults,  so  often  made  in  front  of  Kichmond, 
corth  of  the  James  River,  when  practicable  he  always  previously 
Teconnoitred  in  person  the  ground  over  which  his  troops  weuid 
be  required  to  move.  Oftentimes  far  outside  his  picket-lines, 
through  thick  woods,  within  close  range  of  the  Confederate  rifie- 
pits,  he  had  mapped  down  the  ground  in  his  mind,  as  unerringly 
and  accurately  as  if  made  by  the  surveyor  s  deliberate  work  with 
•chain  and  compass. 

A  duty  which  lie  had  personally  so  often  performed  before  Wcis 
iiot  .to  be  delegated  to  any  staff-officer  when,  as  now,  the  stakes 
were  of  such  magnitude.     A  wall  of  three  miles  through  heavy 
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sand  brought  the  party  to-  the  captured,  outwork.  Here  they 
found.  Curtis^  Fro-in,  this  point  a  clear  view,  was  had  of  the  whole- 
land-face  of  the  fart.  Its  massive  traverses  loomed  up  in  grand; 
proportions  r.  from  the  Cape  Fear  to-  tlie  sea,  it  seem^ed  to  present 
an  im.pregnable  front.  The- most  daring  soldier  might  wiell  have- 
recoiled  at  the  idea  of  assauJting  a.  stronghokl  so  formidable. 

Terry  and  Comstock  then  crept  thix*^ugh  the  ru.shes  by  the  river 
side,  to  within,  three  hundred  yards.  Although,  close  under  the- 
guns  f  the  fort,  they  were  uriperceived  by  tlie-  garrison.  Nor 
was  there  anything,  to*  impede  their  approach  thus  near:  The 
Confederates  had  no  picket-line  outsideof  theirstockade:.  the  fire- 
of  the  nav}^  had  made  that  simply  impossible. 

From,  this  advanced,  point,  through  their  glasses  the  two  ob- 
tained a  tolerably  correct  idea*  of  the  magnitude  and.  condition  of 
the  fort.  It  could  not  be  ascertained,  however,  w~hether  or  not  it 
was  an  enclosed  w~ork.  Did  the  parapet  and  traverses  end  at  the 
river-bank?  or  was  there  an  interior  line  running  off  to-  the- 
south  ?  This,  the  point  of  the  utmost  importance-^  could  only  be- 
decided,  by  an  assault. 

All  the-  ^ime  of  this  reconncisance  the  Confederate  gu^nboat 
Cliickamauga  in  the  river,  kept  by  shallow  \rater  at  three-quarters- 
of  a  mile  distant,  wns  throwing  thirty-pounder  Parrott-shells  at 
the  party.  Sonie  of  these  came  disagreeably  near.  Finally  she- 
turned  her  attentions  to- the  captured  stern-wheeler;  and  succeed- 
ed in  patting  in  a  shot  below  the  water-line,  to  the  intense  dis- 
gust of  her  new  skipper.  A  chance  shot,  striking  in  the  Third 
New  York  as  it  marched  in  column  of  fours,  grounded  Captain 
Reeves  and  four  men. 

The  reconncis3an.ce  completed,  Terry  then  signalled  Porter  for 
a  boat,  and  went  off'on  board  The  Malvern.  Late  at  night  he  re- 
turned. He  said  nothing  of  coming  operations.  No  one  knew 
what  he  proposed  to  do.  Whatever  his  plans,  he  kept  them  ta 
himself  to  be  developed  in  proper  time  and  right  place..  The 
night  of  tlie  14th  went  by  cold  and  raw.  The- troops  bivouacked 
as  before.  The  morning  of  Sunday  the  I5th  came  clouxlless  and 
bright,  with  a  clear  sum  The  sea  was  still  caini; ;  all  the  elements- 
were  signally  favorable. 

Terry's  determinatio-n  to  assault  the  fort  then  became  known, 
A5  his  was  all  the  responsibility,  so,  in  case  of  failure,  on  hini 
would  be  all  the  blame  with  wliich  republics  or  empires  never 
omit  to  load  their  unsuccessful  generals. 

To  be:  Contbfiucd^ 
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THE  TWO  AIi:rlIES. 

""  BY    HENRY    TIMKOD. 

Two  armies  stand  enrolled  beneath 
The  banner  with  the  starry  wreath  ; 
One,  facing  battle,  blight  and  blast, 
Through  twice  a  hundred  fields  has  passed  ; 
Its  deeds  against  a  ruffian  foe, 
Stream,  valley,  hill  and  mountain  know, 
Till  ever}^  wind  that  sweeps  the  land 
Goes,  glory  laden,  from  the  strand. 

The  other,  with  a  narrower  scope, 
Yet  led  by  not  less  grand  a  hope, 
Hath  won  perhaps  as  proud  a  place, 
And  wears  its  fame  with  meeker  grace. 
Wives  march  beneath  its  glittering  sign, 
Fond  mothers  swell  the  lovely  line. 
And  many  a  sweetheart  hides  her  blush 
In  the  young  patriot's  generous  flush. 

No  breeze  of  battle  ever  fanned 
The  colors  of  that  tender  band  ; 
Its  office  is  beside  the  bed, 
Where  throbs  some  sick  or  wounded  head. 
It  does  not  court  the  soldier's  tonib, 
But  plies  the  needle  and  the  loom  ; 
And,  by  a  thousand  peaceful  deeds, 
Supplies  a  struggling  nation's  needs. 

Nor  is  that  army's  gentle  might 
Unfelt  amid  the  deadly  fight  ; 
It  nerves  the  son's,  the  husband's  hand, 
Its  points  the  lover's  fearless  brand  ; 
It  thrills  the  languid,  warms  the  cold, 
Gives  even  new  courage  to  the  bold ; 
And  sometimes  lifts  the  veriest  clod 
To  its  own  lofty  trust  in  God. 

When  Heaven  shall  blow  the  trump  of  peace. 
And  bid  this  weary  warfare  cease. 
Their  several  missions  nobly  done. 
The  triumph  grasped,  the  freedom  won, 
Both  armies,  from  their  toils  at  rest, 
Alike  may  claim  the  victor's  crest, 
But  each  shall  see  its  dearest  prize 
Gleam  softly  from  the  other's  eyes. 
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EVIDENCES   OF   THE    rtlECKEEXBVRG   DECEARATIO\. 

BY    JOHNSTOXE    JONES. 


(Continued.) 

Would  it  not  be  a  most  violent  presumption  to  suppose  that 
sixteen  persons  of  good  understandings  eouid  have  heen  mista- 
ken as  to  a  transaction,  which  they,  as  deeply  interested  specta- 
tors or  actual  participators,  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  or  heard 
with  their  own  ears  ?  And  is  it  not  equally  improbable  that 
they  had  forgotten  the  circumstances  ? 

There  would  have  been  some  reason  for  believing  this  if  it  had 
been  an  ordinary  event,  which  for  years  would  lie  unthought  of. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  here.  The  fact  with  which  their  mem- 
ories were  charged  was,  as  stated  by  Dr.  xllexander,  a  subject  of 
frequent  conversation  among  the  Mecklenburg  people — a  tale 
that  fathers  loved  to  tell  to  their  sons,  and  mothers  to  transmit 
to  their  daughters.  It  was  a  subject  for  orations,  academical  ad- 
dresses and  the  columns  of  newspapers.  We  know  that  it  was  a 
topic  of  conversation  in  Philadelphia  in  1787 ;  and  the  theme  of 
a  school-boy  speech  in  1S09. 

The  old  men  of  Mecklenburg  now  living  can  tell  how  it  was 
talked  of  in  their  childhood  by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
So  that  as  it  was  Mecklenburg's  proudest  act  and  a  mat- 
ter which  frequently  excited  conversation,  the  memories  of  these 
sixteen  witnesses  must  have  been  constantly  refreshed  in  relation 
to  it.  And  thus  it  appears  entirely  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  witnesses  had  forgotten  the  nature  and  date  of  the  trans- 
actions. 

Was  the  story  fabricated  ?  We  cannot  believe  that  it  was : 
would  it  not  be  an  absurdity  to  even  suppose  such  a  thing  ?  For, 
the  witnesses  on  whom  we  rely — Gen.  George  Graham,  Maj.  Jo- 
seph Graham,  Rev.  Francis  Cummins,  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter, 
Capt.  James  Jack,  Major  John  Davidson,  and  others,  were  men  of 
probity  ;  some  of  them  were  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  purity, 
as  well  as  mental  capacity  and  learning.  They  cannot  have  been 
deceivers;  the}'  had  no  motive  to  deceive;  much  of  their  testi- 
mony was  given  without  any  view  to  establishing  any  contro- 
vert€d  point,  but  was  simply  the  outpouring  of  their  convictions. 
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Besides,  would  such  men  pretend  to  have  seen  what  they  never 
saw?  to  have  heard  what  they  never  did  hear?  and  to  assert 
facts  of  which  thev  had  no  knowledo:e  ?  Had  thev  been  trick- 
siers  and  deceitful  enough  to  have  attempted  to  pahn  off  on  the 
world  a  concocted  story,  they  could  not  have  done  it ;  concert  of 
action  was  necessary,  and  that  they  could  not  have  had,  for  they 
did  not  all  belong  to  the  same  generation  ;  they  lived  in  differ- 
ent places,  in  different  States,  some  very  far  apart — they  wrote 
their  letters  and  certificates,  their  narratives  and  memoirs,  or 
made  their  statements  at  different  times  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances—in  ISOl,  1819,1820,  1827,  1830,  and  1851.  -Besides 
ther  is  no  assignable  reason  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  these 
men,  supposing  their  story  to  be  false  ;  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  gain  by  attempting  to  deceive,  nothing  to  lose  b^^  telling  the 
truth.  In  view  then  of  these  facts  we  must  repudiate  as  absurd  the 
supposition  of  fraud  or  fabrication  in  thetesttmony  we  have  adduced 

The  accounts  given  of  the  transactions  by  the  witnesses,  abound 
with  internal  evidences  of  truth.  The  most  cursory  examination  of 
the  letters  and  certificates  convinces  us  that  they  were  not  copied 
the  oiie  from  the  other  ;  the  diverse  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  penned  also  serve  to  exclude  the  probability  of  this. 
These  written  statements  teem  with  minute  and  numerous  par- 
ticulars, which  are  almost  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  inven- 
tion. The  allegations  respecting  the  main  points  at  issue,  exhib- 
it a  degree  of  solid  coherency  which  necessarily  results  from  a 
real  and  actual  connection  in  nature.  The  circumstances,  the 
speeches,  the  traditions,  the  letters,  the  certificates — all  are  stock- 
ed with  harmonious  details  and  notes  of  correspondency,  such  as 
could  not  spring  from  a  false  bottom.  As  before  stated,  particularity 
in  names,  dates,  places,  and  circumstances  is  one  of  the  strongest 
marks  of  historical  truth,  especially  when  the  testimony  of  the 
various  witnesses  presents  undesigned  agreements  and  coinci- 
dences as  to  these  particulars. 

This  kind  of  argument  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  an 
induction  of  particulars  ;  consequently,  it  carries  with  it  little 
force,  without  a  view  of  the  instances  on  which  it  is  built.  I  will, 
therefore,  by  way  of  suggestion  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent 
reader,  detail  a  few  examples  : 

1.  The  old  Scotchman  said  "Tarn  Polk  declared  independence.' 
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It  is  historically  true  thai-.  Col.  Thomas  Polk  was  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  militia,  and  called  the  convention  which  did  de- 
clare independence.  Gapt.  Jack  mentions  Col.  Thomas  Polk 
^mong  those  who  "took  the  lead.'"'  Rev.  Francis  Cammins 
says  the  convention  declared  independence  "by  their  herald 
Col.  Thomas  Polk."  It  is  affirmed  by  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter 
that  the  proceedings  were  read  "by  Col.  Thomas  Polk."  Gen. 
George  Graham  and  his  venerable  co-afhrmants  assert  that  the 
declaration  was  conceived  and  brought  about  thfough  the  instru- 
mentality and  popularity  of  Col.  Thomas  Polk  and  others. 
John  Simeson  says  that  Col.  Thomas  Polk  was  "the  most  popular 
and  influential  character  in  the  county ;"  and  that  he  was  under 
arms  near  Col.  Polk  and  distinctly  heard  him  read  the  declara- 
tion. 

II.  Rev.  Francis  Cummins  afifiims  that  the  declaration  was 
read  "from  the  head  of  the  Court  House  stairs."  It  is  known  that 
the  Court  House  had  stairs,  for  it  was  a  two  L-tory  building,  the 
upper  part  being  used  as  a  Court  House,  the  under  as  a  market 
house.  Gen  Jossph  Graham  says  the  proceedings  were  read  "at 
the  Court  House  door" — that  is  from  the  second  story  ;  and  ne- 
cessarily "from  the  head  of  the  stairs,"  as  he  stood  at  the  door. 
Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter  asserts  that  they  were  read  "at  the  Court 
House  door."  Samuel  Wilson  "heard  it  read  from  the  Court 
House  door."  Capt.  Jack:  "They  were  publicly  proclaimed  from 
the  Court  House  door." 

III.  The  resolutions  were  "received  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy  by  the  inhabitants,"  writes  James  Jack.  Samuel  Wilson 
says  the  people  "highly  approved  of  it."  This  approval  was  man- 
ifested by  "the  shouts  and  huzzas"  of  the  large  assembly,  accord- 
ing to  Messrs.  Graham,  Hutchinson,  Clark  and  Robinson.  Rev. 
Humphrey  Hunter  alleges  that  the  business  of  the  day  was  sanc- 
tioned by  an  "approving  assemblage  of  citizens."  The  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  reading  of  the  Resolves  is  made  still  more  ap- 
parent by  the  assertion  of  Gen.  Joseph  Graham.  The  resolutions, 
he  says,  "were  received  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed by  some  one  aloud  to  give  three  cheers  and  throw  up  their 
hats.  It  was  immediately  adopted,  and  the  hats  thrown.  Sev- 
eral of  them  lit  on  the  Court  House  roof.  The  owners  had  some 
difficulty  to  reclaim  them."     This  incident  made  a  deep  impres- 
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sion  on  another  spectator,  a  cliilJ — Miss  Susannah  Barnet,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Smart.  She  often  described  tlie  exciting  scene  to  per- 
sons noiv  livliig. 

IV.  Mrs.  Smart  used  to  tell  how  a  man  climbed  a  tree  at  the 
Court  House  to  recover  the  hats.     Gen.  Graham  relates  how  by  , 
way  of  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  one  of 
the  speakers  pointed  to  "a  green  tree  near  the  Court  House." 

V.  Gov.  Tryon  vrrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  August  1.  1771, 
that  he  had  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  Mecklenburg  to 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  the 
letter  of  Rev.  Francis  Cummins,  occurs  this  sentence:  ''Tryon 
sent  his  officers  and  minions  through  the  State,  and  imposed  the 
oath  of  allegiance  upon  the  people,  even  as  far  up  as  Mecklenburg 
county,"  after  the  battle  of  Alamance,  May  16,  1771.  Gen.  Jo- 
seph Graham  relates  that  a  member  of  the  committee  addressed 
the  chairman  as  follows :  'Tf  you  should  resolve  on  independence, 
how  shall  we  all  be  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  the  oath  we 
took  to  be  true  to  King  George  the  Illd  about  fo^cr  years  ago  after 
the  Regulators'  battle,  when  we  were  sworn  whole  militia  com- 
panies together."  A  writer  in  the  Southern  Horae,  now  living,  re- 
members hearing  an  old  Elder  in  Sardis  tell  how  his  father  wept 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  because  he  could  not  see  how  he  could 
clear  his  conscience  after  taking  the  oath,  and  yet  he  wished  to 
join  in  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  bold  step  which  they  had 
taken. 

VI.  The  boy  who  spoke  in  1S09,  said  the  declaration  was  made 
"after  a  cool  and  deliberate  investigation  of  the  causes  of  their 
differences  witli  Great  Britain.''  .John  McKnitt  Alexander  wrote 
"after  a  free  and  full  discussion,"  etc.  Gen.  Graham  :  "After  read- 
ing a  number  of  papers  as  usual,  and  much  animated  discussion," 
etc.  Rev.  Humph  rev  Hunter  :  "Then  a  full,  a  free,  and  dispas- 
sionate discussion,  obtained,"  etc.  Isaac  Alexander  :  "Who,  after 
du^  consultation,.'  etc. 

VII.  Joseph  Graham  says,  "The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, the  19th  of  April  preceding,  had  arrived."  but  does  not  tell 
how  it  came.  Mrs.  Smart  says  that  handbills  containing  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  were  brought  by  express  on  the 
I9th,  and  publicly  read  to  the  assemblage  of  citizens  on  the  Court 
House  green. 
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And  so  on  :  many  other  undesigned  coincidences  might  be 
pointed  out. 

One  who  reflects  upon  this  subject,  must  find  that  these  muUi- 
farious  yet  harmonious  circumstances  couki  not  have  met  togeth- 
er by  mistake  ;  and  they  could  not  have  been  fabricated.  They 
are  too  great  in  number,  in  variety,  and  in  closeness,  for  that.  A 
great  logician  says  in  relation  to  historical  evidence.  "The  un- 
designcdness  of  agreements  (which  undesignedness  is  gathered 
from  their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their  obliquity,  the  suita- 
bleness of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  consist,  to"  the  places 
in  which  those  circumstances  occur,  and  the  circuitous  references 
by  \jdiich  they  are  traced  out)  demonstrates  that  they  have  not 
been  produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent  contrivance." 
And  that  "coincidences,  from  which  these  causes  are  excluded, 
and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  ac- 
cidental circumstances  of  fiction,  must  necessarily  have  truth  for  their 
foundaiionJ' 

The  numerous  undesigned  coincidences  manifest  in  the  testi- 
mony, coupled  with  the  probity  of  the  witnesses,  and  many  cor- 
roborative circumstances,  must  therefore  exclude  the  possibility 
of  mistake  or  fabrication;  and  the  mind  is  forced  irrf^sistibly  to- 
wards the  conclusion  that  a  declaration  of  independence  ivas  made 
by  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  county  previous  to  the  National 
declaration. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts  given  b\^  the  witnesses  of  the  event 
in  question,  we  have  other  evidence  of  a  corroborative  tendency. 
At  the  mass  meeting  held  in  Charlotte,  in  February,  1875,  Hon. 
J.  Harvey  Wilson,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  former  Speaker  of 
the  State  Senate,  in  a  public  speech,  stated  that,  as  a  young  law- 
yer, he  had  drawn  the  declarations  for  pensions,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1832,  of  from  20  to  30  Eevolutionary  soldiers  in 
Mecklenburg,  recently  after  the  passage  of  that  act,  and  that  near- 
ly all  of  them  in  giving  an  account  of  their  lives  as  required  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Pension  Office,  mode  allusion  to  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  in  that  county  on  the  20th  of  May,  1775, 
and  verrified  the  staterracnt  by  their  affidavits. 

The  value  of  this  indirect  testimony  is  enhanced  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  these  veterans  had  no  motive  to  deceive. 
It  was  not  necessary  under  the  Pension  laws  of  the  United  States 
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that  tbey  should  profess  faith  in  the  Mecklenburg  declanitiou  of 
independence.  It  may  be  said  they  were  mistaken.  But  men 
are  not  apt  to  be  mistaken  in  focts  which  they  swear  to,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  in  which  they  are  not  very  deeply  interested. 

The  statements  made  by  the  various  witnesses  have  never  been 
contradicted  by  any  other  witness.  If  these  men  gave  a  fi\lse  ac- 
count, no  one  who  had  the  opportunities  of  knowing  from  his 
own  personal  experience  that  it  was  false  has  ever  said  that  it 
was  not  true.  Every  time  any  man  or  woman  who  lived  in 
Mecklenburg  county  during  the  revolutionary  period,  has  had 
anything  to  say  on  this  subject,  the  purport  of  it  has  been  that 
independence  was  declared  as  alleged.  On  the  trial  of  a  man  for 
his  life,  if  sixteen  or  more  credible  witnesses  were  to  come  forward 
and  testify  that  they  saw  the  prisoner  strike  the  deceased  a  fatal 
blow  with  a  knife,  and  no  witness  came  forward  to  deny  it,  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  evidence  would  be  considered  by  the  Court 
and  jury  as  sufficiently  convincing.  The  same  law  of  evidence  is 
applicable  to  a  historical  investigation.  It  is  trulh  that  we  look 
for  in  both  instances. 

The  witnesses  intimate  that  the  men  who  led  in  the  movement 
for  a  separation  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  were  prominent 
characters  in  the  county.  This  fact  is  substantiated  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Inferior  or  County  Court  of  Mecklenburg  for  1774  and 
1775.  Of  the  members  of  the  Convention  we  find  that  Hezekiah 
Alexander,  Richard  Barry,  John  Ford,  Abraham  Alexander  and 
•  Robert  Irwin,  were  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  held  the  Inferior 
Court  in  July  and  October  1774,  and  in  January  and  July,  1775. 
The  records  show  that  Thomas  Polk  and  Abram  Alexander  spec- 
ulated heavily  in  real  estate  :  and  that  John  McKnitt  Alexander 
was  often  a  subscribing  witness  to  deeds,  executor  in  wills,  and 
was  several  times  constituted  guardian  of  orphan  children — facts 
which  indicate  the  confidence  the  people  had  in  his  integrity ; 
but  here  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Thomas  Jefi*erson  the  foun- 
tain head  of  all  the  doubts  on  this  subject,  actually  doubted  the 
existence  of  such  a  man  as  John  McKnitt  Alexander !  In  the 
records  of  1777,  David  Reese  and  Ephraim  Brevard,  two  other 
signers,  appear  as  Magistrates.  A  deed  for  a  lot  in  Charlotte 
from  certain  parties  to  James  Jack,  dated  April  23,  1774,  is  re- 
corded. The  records  teem  with  facts  of  this  kind,  which  tend  to 
corroborate  the  statements  of  the  witnesses. 
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That  is  strong  evidence  which  comes  out  of  the  custody  of  an 
adversary;  and  the  strength  of  such  is  increased  by  its  being  of  a 
oonteni-poraneous  nature. 

Josiah  ^[artin,  the  Royal  Governor  of  Xorth  Carolina,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  London,  from  f^ort  Johnson;  N. 
C,  under  date  of  June  oOth,  1775.  He  said:  "I  live,  alas  !  inglo- 
riously.  ^  ^  *  Xhe  Resolves  of  the  committee  of  Mecklen- 
burg, which  your  Lordship  will  find  in  the  enclosed  newspaper, 
surpass  all  the  horrid  and  tfea-sonalAe  publications  ihattlie  inflam- 
matory spirits  of  the  continent  have  yet  produced:  and  your 
Lordship  may  depend,  its  authors  and  abettors  will  not  escape, 
when  my  hands  are  sufficiently  strengthened,  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  the  I'M  autliovity  of  the  Government." 

A  iQ\Y  weeks  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  letter,  on  the  Stli  of 
August,  1775,  Gov.  Martin,  then  a  refugee  from  the  Province  on 
board  the  ship  Ondser  in  Cape  Fear  river,  issued  a  furious  proc- 
lamation, in  which  occurs  this  passao^e: 

"And  whereas,  I  have  also  seen  a  most  infamous  publication  in 
the  Cape  Fear  Merc^i.ry,  importing:  to  be  resolves  oi  ii  set  of  people 
styling  themselves  to  be  a  committee  for  the  county  of  Mecklen- 
burg, most  tritorously  declaring  the  entire  dis-^obdion  of  the  laws,  goc- 
ernment,  and  const  it  id  ion  of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a  system  of 
rule  and,  regulation.-^  repi'gnani  to  the  laws  and  subversive  of  His  Majes- 
ty^ s  goverrnrnent^  etc. 

The  authenticity  of  ths  proclomation  and  of  the  letter  cannot 
be  donbted,  nor  can  either  be  explained  away.  They  must  be- 
accepted  as  incompatible  and  convincing  evidence  of  the  great 
fact  in  dispute. 

It  is  clearly  established,  we  think,  that  the  witnesses  who  are 
relied  upon  to  prove  the  transaction  are  entitled  to  full  credence; 
that  the  story  as  told  by  these  witnesses  is  substantially  the  same; 
that  the  story  which  we  now  have  has  prevailed  ever  since  the 
Revolution  ;  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  these  persons 
could  not  possibly  have  met  together  in  mistake  ;  and  that  the 
undesigned  coincidences  of  the  testimony  exclude  the  possibility 
of  fraud,  or  contrivance,  or  combination  among  tlie  witnesses. 
These  considerations  taken  in  connection  with  the  direct,  positive, 
harmonious  testimony  of  theseveral  eye-witnesses,  the  contempora- 
neous publications  of  the  Royal  Governor,and  a  variety  of  auxiliary 


'cTiGenco,  cstiiblisli  beyond  all  question  the  truili  of  our  nrs:  pro- 
position— that  th.€  C'tktiis  of  M-.L^^z/ib^-rg  ccunty  did  dtdarc  tJi-yai-sdccs 
'indipcndc^if  of  the  BrltUh  Croiv-i  antcrier  to  ilic  Xational  D(:daration 
'of  Indqx-'vlGice. 

In  thi^  co-n elusion  v:c  -are  sust-ained  by  the  universal  belief  of 
Mecklenburg  and  the  surrounding  counties:  by  the  unbroken 
tradition  of -a  c-entury.  by  the  common  belief  among  all  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Polks,  Alexanders.  Brev-ards,  Davidsons.  Inises, 
Averys,  Oruhanns.  Ilumj/hreys^  and  othcjj  fanj.ilies  v.- ho  t:.gure  in 
the  revolutionary  history  -of  Mecklen.burg  county :  and  by  the 
•following  historians:  Francis  David  Martin,  author  of '"The  His- 
tory of  Xo-rth  Carolina  from  the  Earliest  Period ;''  Jo.  Seav.eil 
Jones,  author  of  "A  D^iqwqq  of  the  Revolutionary  History  of  the 
•State  of  North  Carolina  from  the  AsT>ersions  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;'' 
Rev.  William  Henry  Fooce.  author  of  "Sketches  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Historical  and  Biographical ;"'  John  H.  AVheeler,  author  of 
"^'HistoricalSketches  of  X.  C,  from  1554  to  1551,  compiled  from 
Original  Records,'"'  etc.:  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
author  of  a  "Lecture  on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  oi  Inde- 
pendence, before  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  Dec.  1^3, 1S54  :*'  Ca- 
ruthers  and  Murphy  of  North  Carolina  :  Ramsay,  of  Tennessee  ; 
Stephens  of  Georgia,  in  his  Schocd  History  :  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson, 
in  his  ''Traditions  of  the  Revolution  :'■  Rev.  Dr.  Augustine  T. 
Smythe,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  Divine  of  Charleston.  S.  C, 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1S47  :  Pitkin,  in  "Political  and  Civil 
History  of  the  United  States  :'"'  Hildreth  in  his  "History  of  the 
United  States;"  Vrashington  Irving,  in  his  "''Biography  of  Wash- 
ington f  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  in  'Olemcirs  of  the  Life  and  Cam- 
paign of  General  Greene  ;''  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  admits  that  inde- 
pendence was  declared  and  Mecklenburg  separated  from  the  Brit- 
ish Empire;  and  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  a  note  to  a  letter 
from  John  Adams  to  V,'iiliam  Bentley,  Aug.  21,  1S19,  in  which 
note  he  says  : 

"No  Historical  Fact  is  Better  Established.'' 

To  he  conimv-cd. 


4S2  OLR  LIVUG  AND  OUR  DEAD. 

[For  Ocr.  Lfsing  axd  Our  Dead*. 
J/r.  Editor: — I  hope  this  memcrial,  which  I  now  send  you^ 
may  not  seem  unfitting  a  pUice  among  '"'Our  Living  and  Our 
Dead."  It  is  inscribed  on  the  grave  stone  of  the  deceased  in 
Brunswick  county,  I  believe.  It  was  expected  her  grave  would 
be  by  the  side  of  that  of  her  parents  in  Ilillsboro,  where  her  life 
was  chiefly  spent  and  her  benefactions  liad  endi^ared  her  to  all 
around — where  many  would  have  considered  it  a  privilege  to 
drop  a  grateful  tear  on  tlie  marble  covering  her  ashes.  But  as 
her  hu.^.iand  and  only  child  had  been  buried  in  a  cemetery  near 
Wilmington,  at  the  intercession  of  a  friend,  her  remains  and  ep- 
itaph were  placed  there,  by  consent  of  her  aiTectionate  nephew. 

Wm.  Hooper. 

SACIii:i>  TO  THE  35E:^10RY  OF 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  HOOPER  WAITERS, 

Who  Dkd  on  the  30(h  of  June,  1844,  A-ed  74. 

SHE  WAS,TIIE  LAST  SURVIVIXG  CHILD  OF 

WILLIAM  HOOPER, 

ONE  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DECLARA- 
TION OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


Ye  poor  !  who  shared  her  bounty,  oft  draw  near, 

And  wet  this  tablet  with  a  grateful  tear. 

Ye  kindred  dear  I  for  whom  she  lived,  for  whom 

She  would  have  died — frequent  this  silent  tomb. 

Here  spend  an  hour  in  holy  solitude — 

The  Dead  shall  teach  the  charai  of  being  good. 

Muse  on  her  life  of  kindness,  and  believe 

"More  blessed  'tis  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Learn  too,  like  her,  when  }'our  best  works  are  done, 

To  place  all  hopes  of  neaven  in  Christ  aloxe. 

Note. — "SVe  desire  in  this  phice  to  make  a  correction.  In  the 
July  number  we  stated  that  Rev.  W.  Hooper  was  the  sou  of  the 
signer  of  the  National  Declaration.     He  is  the  grandson.        K. 
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BY    JAMES    R.    RAXDALL. 


[Maj.  John  Pel  ha  in  vras  born  in  Person  couniv,  Nortli  Carolina. 
We  make -this  statement  an  the  authority  of  our  honored  and  re- 
vered friend,  the  h\te  Dr.  Th.omas  P.  Atkinson,  of  Danville,  Va., 
a  gentleman  of  marked  intelligence  and  the  highest  ciiristian 
character.  He  told  us  some  years  ago,  whilst  we  were  enjoying  a 
'delightful  week's  visit  at  his  Iiome,  that  he  Liietc  the  fact  he  stated. 
Maj.  Pclham  vras  a  brilliant  and  brave  artillery  officer  who  won 
sreat  distinction  whilst  almost  a  bov  in  vears.  lie  fell  a  martvr 
to  the  country  he  served  and  the  cause  he  loved.  Let  us  keep 
his  memory  green.  The  following  lines  are  remarkably  fine — 
among  the  best  of  the  poems  of  the  war  :  T.  B.  K. 

Just  as  the  Spring  came  laughing  through  the  strife, 

With  all  its  gorgeous  cheer, 
In  the  bright  April  of  historic  life 

Fell  the  great  cannoneer. 

The  wondrous  lulling  of  a  hero's  breath 

His  bleeding  country  weeps  ; 
Hushed  in  tlie  alabaster  arms  of  Death 

Our  young  MarcePus  sleeps. 

Nobler  and  grander  than  the  Child  of  Rome, 

Curbing  his  chariot  steeds  : 
The  knightly  scion  of  a  Southern  home 

Dazzled  the  land  with  deeds. 

Gentlest  and  bravest  in  the  battle  brunt, 

The  champion  of  the  truth, 
He  bore  his  banner  to  the  very  front  ... 

Of  our  immortal  youth. 

A  clang  of  sabres  'mid  Virginian  snow^ 

The  ticry  pang  of  shells — 
And  there's  a  wail  of  immeihorial  woe 

In  Alabama  dells. 

The  pennon  drops  that  led  the  sacred  band 

Along  the  crimson  field  ;  -  * 

The  meteor  blade  sinks  from  the  nerveless  baud 
Over  the  spotless  shield. 
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We  gazecl  and  !::azetii  upon  that  beauteous  face, 

While  rouuci  the  lip^  and  eyes, 
Couched  in  their  marble  slumber,  flashed  the  grace 

Of  a  divine  surprise. 

Oh,  mother  uf  a  bl'.;rsed  soul  on  high, 

Thy  tears  may  soun  l>e  shed; 
Think  of  thy  boy  with  princes  of  the  sky 

Among  the  Southern  dead. 

How  must  he  smile  on  this  dull  world  beneath, 
<      *       Fevered  with  swift  renown  : 

He,  with  the  martyr's  amaranthine  wreath 
Twining  the  victor's  crown. 
Kelly  s  Foi-d,  March  11th  1S03. 


EDITORIAL 


*'COME  AS  TEE  WAVES  COME: 


It  affords  us  pleasure  to  copy  the  following  brief  address  from 
Col.  William  Lamb, -the  excellent  and  heroic  officer  who  was  in 
command  at  Fort  Fisher  when  it  was  captured.  In  the  history; 
of  land  defences  against  naval  power  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel 
to  the  defence  of  Fort  Fisher  under  Col.  Lamb  and  his  troops.  It 
was  a  most  terrific  and  unexampled  bombardment,  and  did  more 
to  change  the  theory  of  land  fortifications  than  any  thing  else 
that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  warfare.  We  trust  that  every 
one  who  participated  in  that  splendid  defence  will  find  it  conve- 
nient to  be  present.  In  this  number  we  begin  the  publication  of 
a  Northern  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  T.  B.  K. 


RE'UNION    OF   THE    VETERANS    OF    FORT    FISHER. 

lo  the  Siirviviyi'S  of  the  Confederate  Forces  {arniy  and.  navy}  engaged  in 
the  Battles  of  Fort  Fisher,  N,  C,  December  '2dth^  1864,  and  January 
15th  1SG5. 

Comrades  : — In  response  to  what  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
'desire  on  your  part,  I  invite  you  to  assemble  in  the  city  of  Wil- 
mingtion,  N.  C,  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtb  of  November  next, 
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(being- the  secoiiJ  Jay  of  the  Agricaltural   Fair)  for  -a  social  re- 
union. 

Ten  years  have  ehip^ed  since  the  flag  and  the  cause  we  loved 
went  down  in  blood,  i.nd  we  parted  in  sadness.  We  did  not  ihcu 
surrender  oar  right  to  live  in  iiistory,  when  we  laid  down  .our 
arms  to  overwliehning  numbers.  A\'hen  we  swore  alk*giance  to 
the  Federal  Government,  we  did  not  forswear  all  the  r.allowed 
memories  of  heroic  association,  nor  our  ceaseless  love  for  those 
who  died  in  defence  of  Sflf-govcrnment  by  the  States. 

Being  true  men,  uur  oath  to  support  the  amended  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  old  flag,  will  be  kept  inviolate; 
and  it  will  only  make  us  better  men  and  better  citizens  to  mingle 
together  once  more  upon  the  fields  where  our  souls  were  tried 
and  our  manhood  proved. 

I  would  hesitate  to  make  this  request,  did  I  not  believe  an  era 
of  reconciliation  between  tlie  Xorth  and  South  had  dav/ned  upon 
us,  and  that  our.  meeting  will  not  be  understood  as  a  [>olitical 
gathering,  to  revive  the  bitter  asperities  of  the  past,  but  will  be 
appreciated  as  a  proper  desire  on  the  part  of  the  veterans,  to  pre- 
serve a  correct  account  of  their  valor,  fortitude  and  patient  suf- 
fering in  behalf  of  a  caus<e  which  they  deemed  right. 

William  L.\Mii, 
Lat€  Colonel  Com'dg  Fort  Fisher. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  July  5,  1575. 


TO  CONFEDERATE  PRISONERS. 

The  Northern  pres-s  is  always  harping  upon  the  "horrors"  at 
Andersonville  and  Belle  Isle.  A  thousand  times  it  hris  been 
shown  that  these  ^'horrors"  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  to  a 
great  extent  attributable  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  refusing  an  exchange  of  prisoners  when  the  Confed- 
eracy was  destitute  of  medicines,  food,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Whilst  they  pertinaciously  abuse  us  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  soldiers  in  Southern  prisons,  they  have  nothing 
to  say  about  the  tremendous  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  in  tJicir 
''Black  Holes.''  We  pro|.x)se  to  sujiply  the  necessary  evidence^ 
and  invite  gentlemen  who  are  qualified  for  the  task  by  means  of 
education  and  observation  to  furnish  us  with  an  account  of  what 
they  saw  and  felt.  W^e  wish  to  have  "the  horrors"  of  the  other 
side,  truthfully,  fairly  and  fully  written  up.  T.  B.  K. 


4S6  OTJR  LIVING  AND  OUR  DEAR 

THE  ARMY  OI^GAXIZATION  IN  1SG3. 


In  our  Historical  Department  we  have  oceasion'to  speak  of  tlie 
necessity  of  a  complete  list  of  the  Organization  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  correctly  appre- 
hend what  fighting  was  done  by  the  troops  of  the  several  States. 
We  copy  the  following  which  appeared  in  the  Roanoke  News  it  hav- 
ing.been  furnished  by  a  correspondent.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  Organization  as  it  was  in  the  Spring  of  1SG2,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1SG4.     Who  can  oblioe  us  ?  T.  B.  K. 

INFANTRY  OF  THE  "AKMY  OF   NORTHERN    VIRGINIA"    DURING  JUNE, 

1863. 

1.?^  Corps. — James  Longstred,  Lieutenant  General. 

Major  General  Hood's  Division  consisted  of  4  brigades  :  Law's 
Alabama  :  Robertson's,  Texas  :  Benning's  Georgia  ;  — ,  Georgia. 

Major  General  McLaws'  Division  consisted  of  4  Brigades : 
Barksdale's,  I\Iiss.;  Kershaw's,  S.  C.;  Wotibrd's,  Ga.;  — ,  Gui. 

Major  General  Pickett's  Division  consisted  of  4  Brigades  :  Kem- 
per's Va.;  Corse's,  Va.;  Garriett's.  \i\.]  Barton's  Va. 

Three  Divisions  consisted  of  12  Brigades,  numbering,  of  Gene- 
ral, Field,  Staff  and  Camp  officers,  2,000;  men  about  16,000 — 
Total,  about  18,000. 

*  2c?  Corps. — EieeU,  Lieutenant  General. 

Major  General  Rodes'  Division  consisted  of  o  Brigades:  Ran- 
som's, X.  C;  Battle's,  .Via.;  Ivei^on's,  N.  C;  Daniel's,  N.  C;  Dole's. 
Georgia. 

Major  General  Early's  Division  consisted  of  4  Brigades  :  Hoke's, 
N.  C;  Hay's,  La.;  Gordon's,  Ga.;  Smith's,  Va. 

Major  General  Ed.  Johnson's  Division  consisted  of  4  Brigades  : 
Stewart's,  Va.  and  X.  C;  ''Stonewall,"  ^^a.;  Jones',  Va.;  Stafford's, 
Louisiana. 

Three  Divisions,  13  Brigades,  numbering  about  2,150  oCncers 
and  10,050  men.     Total,  12,200. 

3c?  Corps. — A.  P.  Hill,  Lieutenant  General 

Maj.  General  Pender's  Division  consisted  of  4  Briirades  :  Lan  's, 
N.  Q.',  Scales',  X.  C;  Thomas',  Ga.;  .McGowan's,  S.  C. 

Major  General  Heth's  Division  consisted  of  5  Brigades  :  Petti- 
grew's,  X.  C;  Cooks,  X.  C;  Davis',  3  Miss.  1  X.  C;  Archer's,  Tenn.; 
Brocken.borough's,  \i\. 

Major  General  Anderson's  Division  consisted  of  5  Brigade's  : 
Wilcox's,,  iVla..  Mahone'sj  Va.;  Wright's,  Ga.:  — ,  Fla.;  — ,  Miss. 
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Three  Divisions,  consisting  of  14  Bris^acles,  numbering  about 
:2,300  officers  and  21,400  men.     Total,  23.700. 

Total — 3  Corps,  9  Divisions,  39  Brigades,  having  for  duty,  of 
officers  and  men,  63,900. 

Gen.  Lee  had  at  Gettysburg  37  Iniantr3'  Brigades,  2  Brigades. 
having  been  left  in  Virginia. 

Fourtli  Corps,  Lieutenant  General  xVnderson's  was  organized  in 
"the  Spring  of  1904. 

Major  General  Bushrod  Johnson's  Division  consisted  of  5  Bri- 
gades: Bansom's,  X.  C;  Finnigan's  Fla.;  Wise's,  Va.;  Grave's, 
Ala.;  — ,  Tenn. 

Major  General  ILoke's  LHvision  consisted  of  5  Brigades:  Ha- 
good's,  S.  C;  Clingman's,  N.  C;  Martin's,  N.  C;  Walker's,  S.  G; 
Colquitt's,  Ga. 

Two  Divisions.  10  Brigades. 

The  Brigades  of  Ransom.  Wise  and  Colquitt  were  attached  to 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  during  1S02. 

In  the  49  Brigades  of  tlie  4  corps  there  were  11  Brigades,  3  Re- 
giments and  1  Battalion  from  Xorth  Carolina.  Till  the  supply 
■of  conscripts  wa  exhausted  two  N.  C.  Brigades  would,  on  an  ave- 
rage, carry  into  a  fight  as  -many  muskets  as  three  from  an}'  other 
•State. 


^GOV.    VANCE  BEFORE   THE  SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 


The  address  of  Gov.  Vance  delivered  before  the  members  of  ths 
Southern  Historical  Society  ai  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs 
will  appear  in  full  in  the  November  issue  of  this  magazine.  We 
regret  that  our  readers  will  have  to  wait  so  long  before  they  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  so  admirable  a  vindication  of  NortJi 
Carolina  by  one  of  her  most  gifted  .ajid  popular  sons. 


4SS  OVR  LIVING  AJB  OUR  DEABi 


Gen  EA  LOGIC  AIL     AN-D     DeSC  Fy  PTI  V  E, 


THU  ASHIirS  OF  NOitTII  CAMOL.IXA. 


In  a  recent  num/ber  of  our  Magazine,  we  proposed  to  establish 
a  Genealogical  Department,  and  announced  that  we  would  take- 
up  the  subject  in  aiphabetical  order. 

The  ancients  endeavored  to  perpetuate  their  my thology  ""'to  the- 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time,"  by  naming  the- planets  after  their- 
divinities,,  and  thus  tli^ey  inscribed  their  religion  upon  the  heav- 
ens.- 

So  has  Xortli  Carolina  endeavored  to-  perpetuate-  the  memory 
of  her  distinguisiied  sons  by  calling  her  counties-  and  towns  by 
their  names. 

The  county  of  Ashe  and  the  tG^\m  of  Ashe\nlle  preserve  a  name- 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  North  Carolina. 

From  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  work  on  '"the  Genealogy  of  Eng- 
land," (London  edition  of  1S63.)  "^-e  learn  "the  na.m-e  of  this  fam- 
ily appears  in  the  Ejiglish  records  as  ea,rly  as  the  tim.es  of  Wil- 
liam, the  Conqueror,  and  from  that  date  fl066)  is  traceable- 
through  more  than  eleven,  generations-  in  clear  and  distinct  lines- 
to  the  present  diiy."  It  is  not  expected,  and  we  do'  not  propose^ 
to  trace  through  Englisli  or  other  histor^'j  the  genealogy  of  our 
North  Carolina/ families.  We  belie\T  with  ^\^litmore,  in  hisa.ble- 
treatise  on  American  Genealogy,  that  "any  given  family  in  this- 
country  is  not  descended  from  any  English  family,  now  flourish- 
ing. Whenever  the  contrary  is  claimed,  the  evidence  should  be- 
severely  scrutinized-"  We  sliall  confine-  our  remarks  to  our  own 
country. 

The  ea;rliesr  mention  of  the  Ashe  family  in  this  country,  that 
we  know  of,  is  in  the  "Description  of  Carolina  by  T.  A..  (Thomas 
Ashe)  gentleman,  published  in  1680;  and  republished  in  Car- 
roll's Collections  of  South  Carolina." 

In  a  memoir- of  Gen.  John  Ashe  of  tke  E^evolutiocL,  by  A^  j^L 
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Hooper  and  G.  J.  McRee  (in  vol.  iii.  Uni.  Mag.  1854)  it  is  stated 
that  this  is  an  English  family — ^"long  settled  in  lieytesbury  on 
the  river  Willy,  in  Wiltshire,  England.  There  is  also  a  branch 
of  the  family  still  flourishing  in  the  county  Mcath,  Ireland,  as 
appears  by  Burke's  work. 

John  Baptista  Ashe  was  the  founder  of  the  family  in  North 
Carolina.  He  came  to  this  colony  under  the  auspices  of  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Craven,  one  of  the  Lords  Proprictoi^  of  Caro- 
lina ;  and  when  Gen.  Maurice  Moore,  who  had  come  from  Char- 
leston to  suppress  the  Indian  w*ar  determined  on  nuiking  a  settle- 
ment on  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  then  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
Ashe  joined  in  the  undertaking  and  permanently  located  in  that 
part  cf  the  Province.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  a  lawyer,  and 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  1727  ;  and  in  the  King's  Instructions 
to  Gov.  Burrington  Dec.  14th,  1730,  sent  with  his  commission  un- 
der the  Great  Seal,  Ashe  is  named  with  Robert  Halton,  Cornelius 
Harnett,  Nathaniel  Rice  and  others,  as  the  Council. 

As  appears  from  tlie  records  of  the  Council,  Ashe  was  a  man  of 
independent  mind  ;  of  fearless  temper ;  a  devoted  friend  to  lib- 
erty and  an  indomitable  opponent  of  oppression  and  of  the  exer- 
cise of  illegal  authority. 

Between  him  and  such  a  ruler  as  Gov.  Burrington,  there  could 
be  no  harmony  of  sentiment.  Their  disagreements  at  the  Coun- 
cil Board  produced  an  antagonism  that  grew  into  personal  en- 
mity. 

In  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Burrington  denounces 
"Mr.  Ashe  as  altogether  bent  on  mischief,  and  pnworthy  of  a  seat 
in  the  council  of  the  Province."  Ashe,  in  turn,  (with  Nathaniel 
Rice,  Secretary  of  the  Province,  and  John  Montgomery,  the  At- 
torney General,)  presented  an  elaborate  and  strong  memorial  to 
"the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,"  dated 
1732,  charging  Burrington  with  oppression,  bribery,  peculation 
and  corruption.  The  Governor  through  Judge  Owen  had  Ashe 
arrested  for  libel  and  incarcerated  in  the  common  jail  at  Edenton. 

The  misconduct  of  Burrington  in  the  colony,  however,  in  due 
season  produced  its  fruits;  and  abandoning  his  office  he  fled  in 
April  1734,  to  Charleston,  whence  he  took  shipping  to  England. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  found  murdered  in  the 
Bird-cage  walk,  corner  of  St.  James  Park,  in  London. 
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Mr.  Ashe  soon  followed  to  the  grave  his  violent  oppressor.  On 
May  25th,  173o,  Gov.  Johnston  informed  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers "that  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  council  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ashe."  In  his  vill  he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  coffin  with  tliC  remains  of  his  wife,  and  deposited  in  a, 
vault  at  Groveiy — his  plantation,  nine  miles  from  Wilmin^^on, 
where  the  vault  may  yet  be  seen. 

By  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Swan,  sister  of  Samuel  Swan, 
(for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  Assembly — an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  the  compiler  of  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  in  1752,  known  as 
"Yellow  Jacket'') — Ashe  had  issue 

A — John  Aslie, 

B — Samuel  Ashe, 

C — Mary,  vrho  married  George  Moore. 

John  Ashe,  son  of  John  B.  AshiC,  was  born  in  Carolina  in  1720. 
He  was  liljeraliy  educated  and  it  is  stated  that  he  was- e>lucated 
atone  of  the  English  Universities.  He  w^as  an  accurate  and  forci- 
ble writer,  and  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker.  His  perception  of 
the  ludicrous  was  keen,  and  his  wit  persuasive  and  irresistible. 
His  manly  and  courteous  bearing  and  his  generous  disposition  ear- 
ly endeared  him  to  the  people.  He  was  elected  in  1762,  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  Ijy  the  Assembly  chosen  Speaker. 
His  uncle,  Samuel  Swan,  had  most  acceptably,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  filled  that  office,  which  was  considered  next  in  dicnity  to 
that  of  the  Royal  Governor,  and  the  incumbent  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  cliief  defender  of  tlie  people.  From  this  comman- 
ding position,  Colonel  xlshe  opposed  in  1765  the  stamp  act,  and 
when  the  ship  Dilif/cnce  arrived  with  the  stamps  he  with  Colonel 
Waddell  led  "the  Sons  of  Liberty"  of  Xew  Hanover  into  the  very 
residence  of  the  Governor  :  and  there  seizing  the  stamp  master, 
conducted  him  to  the  market  house,  and  compelled  him  by  a 
solemn  oath,  never  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  Eetalia- 
tory  steps  having  been  taken  by  the  Briti;-h  officers  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  the  people  proceeded  to  extremities  to  sus- 
tain themselves.  / 

The  following  letter,  never  before  published,. is  copied  from  the 
Public  Record  Office  in  London — 
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Copy  of  a  letter  ddlvercdto  GorLrnor  TrijuiL  by  Gtorqr  Miore  and  Cor- 
nelius Ilarndt,  Esqrs,,  10th  Feb.  IT'jii,  at  six  o' dock  in  the  evening. 

"Sir:  Tlie  inhabitants,  dissatisfied  with  the  particular  restric- 
tions laid  on  the  trade  of  this  river  oidy,  have  determined  to 
march  to  Brunswick,  in  hopes  of  obtaining,  in  a  j^eact-ful  manner, 
a  redress  of  their' grievanecs  from  the  commanding  ollicer  of  His, 
Majesty's  ships  ;  and  they  have  compelled  us  to  conduct  them. 

"We  therefore  think  it  opr  duty  to  acquaint  Your  Excellency, 
that  we  are  fully  determined  to  protect  from  insult  your  person 
and  property;  and  that,  if  it  will  he  agreeable  to  Your  Excel- 
lenc}^  a  guard  of  honor  shall  be  immediately  detailed  for  that 
purpose. 

"We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,  sir,  Your 
Excellency's  most  obedient,  humble  servants, 

"John  Ashe, 
"Thomas  Lloyd, 
"Alexander  Lillixgtox," 

It  is  to»be  doubted,  from  the  character  of  Ashe  and  his  subse- 
quent conduct,  v>di(;ther  this  was  an  evidence  of  respect,  or  of  sai- 
castic  irony.  By  Governor  Tryon,  who  was  a  proud  so'dier,  jeal- 
ous of  honor  and  "sudden  and  quick  in  Cjuarrel,"  the  letter  was 
regarded  as  insulting.  In  reply  he  desired  "the  gentlemen  not 
to  give  their  protection  wdiere  it  was  not  required,'' and  issued  or- 
ders to  the  comimanding  officers  of  sloops  of  war  (the  Jlpcr  and 
Dillyenee)  "'in  case  of  any  insult,  to  repel  force  by  force."  The  re- 
strictions complained  of  v:ere,  however,  speedily  removed. 

Bearded  and  badgered  by  Ashe,  the  Governor  was  still  more 
fearfully  harrassed  by  Judge  Maurice  Moore  (the  brother-in-law 
of  Col.  xVshej  with  his  exceptions  to  his  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner. Tryon  at  last  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  to  thwart 
his  adversaries  by  playing  the  part  of  a  demagogue  and  mixing 
freely  with  the  people.  Hoping  to  win  their  affections,  and  sup- 
plant his  opponents  by  his  condescension  and  fcimiliarity,  he  pre- 
pared feasts  and  frolics  and  invited  tlie  people  to  participate.  In 
the  month  of  Feb.  17CG,  at  a  large  muster  in  Wilmington,  he  had 
an  immense  feast  prepared  at  tlie  foot  of  Market  street ;  a  fat- 
ted bull  was  barbecued  and  placed  on  the  table  as  one  dish,  sur- 
rounded, as  Governor  Corwin  would  have  said,  "with  all  the  ap- 
propriate condiments." 

Wiien  the  feast  was  ready,  under  the  influence  of  Col.  Ashe 
who,  appealing  to  their  pride  roused  their  prejudices,  the  excited 
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people  rushed  like  a  maddened  wave  over  the  scene  of  th(3  ex- 
pected festivity.  Tliere  was  a  crash  of  glasses,  crockery  and  fall- 
ing tables,  and  the  loud  shout  of  the  mass  echoed  in  triumph,  as 
they  gazed  upon  the  barbecued  bull  sinking  into  the  depths  of 
the  Cape  Fear  river. 

But  although  tlie  early  and  steadfast  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  against  the  exactions  of  the  British  Ministry,  Col.  Ashe 
yet  recognized  the  necessity  of  upholding  the  legitimate  power 
of  our  Colonial  Government.  Thus  while  rendering  inoperative 
the  despotic  action  of  Parliament,  we  find  him  zealously  exerting 
himself  to  secure  the  undisturbed  execution  of  our  colonial  laws 
passed  by  representatives,  freely  chosen  by  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  And  in  1771,  with  Caswell,  Waddell,  Moore,  Howe 
and  other  patriots,  he  marched  with  the  militia  of  the  Province 
to  Alamance  to  restrain  the  immoderate  proceedings  of  the  PtCg- 
ulators. 

These  unswerving  Whig  leaders  appreciated  that  the  authority 
of  the  Provincial  Government  must  be  preserved,  or  the  bonds  of 
society  would  be  dissolved  and  anarchy  would  ensue. 

In  1773,  Col.  Ashe  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  was 
elected  with  Harnett,  Howey,  Howe,  Hewes,  .Johnstone  and  Vail, 
"a  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  keep  up  and  maintain  a  com- 
munication with  the  other  Colonies,  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament." 

In  1774,  he  was  in  the  Assembly  and  was  elected  with  Caswell, 
Edwards,  Hooper.  Harnett,  Hewes,  Howe,  Allen  Jones  and  Sam- 
uel Johnstone,  on  a  committee  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  con- 
ciliatory speech  of  Gov.  Martin  ;  which  they  did,  courteously  but 
firmly  rejecting  it.  The  Governor  then  prorogued  the  Assembly 
to  2oth  of  May  ;  and  on  30th  March  dissolved  the  same  by  pro- 
clamation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Correspondence  Col.  Ashe  sug- 
gested and  urged  the  calling  of  the  Provisional  Congress  that 
convened  xVugust  2Gth,  1774,  in  which  he  was  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  republicanism.  Of  this  body,  the  Governor  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  as  follows  : 

**Your  Lordship  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  people 
of  this  colony,  have  followed  ttie  example  of  the  rest,  in  caballing 
against  the  late  measures  of  the  Government.     A  meeting  of  the 
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Deputies  in  Convention  was  held  at  Xewbern  on  25  ulto.  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  be  on  hand  to  watch  their  proceed- 
ings— I  ordered  my  council  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  [)hice. 
President  Hassell,  Rutherford,  DeRossett,  Sampson,  Dry  and  Cor- 
nell only  attended ;  whose  conduct  was  void  of  all  decency 
and  decorum — as  instead  of  abstracting  themselves  from  the  Dep- 
uties met  on  such  unlawful  business,  they  mixed  freely  with  the 
members  of  this  cabal." 

The  Governor  enclosed  in  this  despatch  a  copy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Gazette  of  September  2d,  1774,  containing  resolves  of  "A 
general  meeting  of  Deputies  at  Newbern  on  August  25th,  1774; 
John  Harvey,  Moderator;    Andrew  Knox,  Clerk." 

In  August,  1774,  about  which  time  committees  of  Deputies 
were  chosen  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  Stale,  CoL  Ashe  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  New  Hanover 
county;  and  early  in  1775  he  resigned  his  commission  asColon.el 
of  militia  under  the  Royal  Government,  and  accepted  the  same 
rank  at  an  election  by  the  people — this  being  the  first  instance 
of  an  acceptance  of  a  military  commission  under  authority  of  the 
people.  The  storm  was  about  to  come  in  all  its  fury,  and  CoL 
Ashe  was  for  placing  himself  on  the  side  of  his  country.  Like 
Hotspur,  he  felt  now 

*• This  is  no  world 

To  play  with  mammets.  or  to  tilt  with  lips, 
We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  cracked  crowns 
And  pass  them  current  to — Give  me  my  horse." 

—Henry  IV.  p,  2. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  to  attack  and  reduce  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear.  On  July  17th,  1775,  Col.  Ashe  attacked 
it,  with  strong  force,  took  it,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  A  minute 
account  of  this  affair  is  communicated  in  a  despatcli  from  Gov. 
Martin  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  dated  July  29th;  1775,  on  board 
of  the  Cruiser,  sloop  of  war,  in  the  Cape  Fear  river,  copied  from 
the  Public  Record  office,  London,  now  for  the  first  time  printed  : 

"I  received  about  S  o'olock  at  night  on  the  18th  inst.  a  letter 
from  Mr.  John  Ashe.  A  copy  of  this,  and  my  answer  I  have  the 
honor  to  lay  before  your  Lordship. 

"About  2  o'clock  the  next  morning,  an  officer  of  the  Cruiser, 
came  to  my  cabin,  and  informed  Capt.  Perry,  that  ('apt.  CoUett's 
house  in  Fort  Johnson  was  on  fire,  and  all  the  buildings  in-  the 
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fort,  which  bcini;-  built  of  wood,  burnt  like  tinder,  and   were  en- 
tirely consumed. 

"Those  })roceedini2.s  so  insolent,  extravai^ant,  and  proA^oking,  I 
did  not  think  of  consequence  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  commen- 
cing hostilities  against  the  people — as  I  had  no  men  to  land. 
Mr.  John  Ashe  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Harnett  were  ringleaders  of 
this  savage  and  audacious  mob.*' 

Gov.  Martin  issued  his  Proclamation  on  S  Aug.,  1775,  which, 
among  other  things,  states — 

"WiiKKEAS,  a  certain  John  Ashe,  who  latelv  resis^ned  his  com- 
mission  as  Colonel  of  mi'itia,  has  presumed  to  influence  and  con- 
duct a  body  of  armed  men  to  the  most  daring  outrages  ;  and  a 
certain  Robert  Howes,  alias  Howe,  hath  also  presumed,  without 
commission  from  me,  or  any  lawful  authority,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  stile  and  title  of  Colonel ;  and  has  advertised  and  sum- 
moned the  militia  of  the  county  of  Brunswick  to  meet  in  order  to 
be  trained  to  arms;  Now,  I  do  hereby  forewarn  the  people  against 
any  such  act,  and  conjure  them  to  persist,  and  persevere  in  their 
duty  and  allegiance." 

By  the  Provincial  Congress  which  met  at  Hillsboro',  on  4th 
April,  177G,  Col.  Ashe  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General  on  22d  April,  177G. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  that  met 
at  Plalifax,  12  Nov.,  177G,  which  formed  the  Constitution.  He 
w^as  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  that  immortal  instru- 
ment. -^ 

In  1777  and  '78  he  was  in  the  General  Assembh^,  representing 
Kew  Hanover  county. 

In  Feb.  1770,  he  marched  with  2,300  militia  to  the  aid  of  Gen. 
Lincoln,  then  sorely  pressed,  in  Georgia.  The  militia  had  been 
hastily  collected,  w^ere  raw,  and  undisciplined,  and  a  great  part 
of  them  not  supplied  with  arms.  At  Briar  Creek,  on  March  3rd, 
he  was  surprised  by  the  British  forces  under  Prevost,  and  his 
troops,  making  no  stand,  were  completely  routed.  (See  Memoirs 
of  Am.  Rev.  by  Rev.  Wm.  Moultrie,  2  vol.  p.  338.) 

This  reverse  of  fortune  had  a  most  unhappy  effect  upon  the 
sensitive  nature  of  General  Ashe.  But  his  misfortunes  did  not 
end  here.  Two  of  his  sons  were  prisoners  of  war  at  Wilmington, 
then  occupied  by  the  British, — one  (S  imuel)  a  captain  in  the 
Continental  line,  afterwards  well  kno^vn  as  Major  Ashe,  and  his 
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3'oaDgest  son,  William.  Tlicx  were  seiiteuced  to  be  shot ;  tliis 
sentence  would  liave  been  executed  if  Major  Craig  had  not  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  whig  canip.  that  certain  and  swift  retalia- 
tion would  folluw  so  brutal  a  deed. 

Gen.  Asl}e  returned  on  a  visit  to  his  home  at  Green  Hill  in  the 
Rocky  Point  district,  broken  down  in  body  and  mind;  but  here 
he  found  no  rest.  The  near  vicinity  of  tlie  British  compelled 
.\iim  to  conceal  himself  in  the  depths  of  Burgav/  Swamp  ;  and  he 
could  only  visit  his  house  at  night  and  by  stealth.  Even 
here  his  retreat  was  discovered  by  tlie  treachery  of  Manuel,  his 
confidential  servant ;  and  he  was  wounded  and  captured  by  a 
party  of  British  dragoons  and   taken  prisoner  to   Wilmington, 

While  a  prisoner  he  took  the  small  pox,  and  finally  was  pa- 
roled. V/hen  removing  his  family  to  the  back  country,  to  es- 
cape the  tender  mercies  of  the  British,  at  the  residence  of  Colonel 
John  Sampson,  in  Samp.^on  county,  he  became  ill  and  in  October 
1781;  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

" Duncan  is  in  his  gravCy 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well." 

He  married  Kebecea,  daughter  of  General  ^Maurice  Moore,  and 
the  sister  of  General  James  and  Judge  Maurice  Moore.  From 
this  union  there  sprung  eight  children. 

We  have  given  above  a  portion  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Ashe 
family  to  be  concluded  in  the  November  number.  Thi^  family 
will  be  followed  by  others  whose  founders  and  their  descendants 
have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  State. 

By  reference  to  the  June  number  of  the  magazine,  our  reason 
for. the  publication  of  these  genealogical  tables  may  be  seen.  We 
trust,  if  there  should  be  error  in  these  tables  noted  by  the  fam- 
ilies interested,  that  they  will  be  pointed  out  so  that  entire  accu- 
racy may  be  had. 
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MARGARET    ROSSELYX. 

By  Mrs.  Cicero  ^y.  Harris,  of  Kilminr/to/i,  N.  C. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

Next  morning  Edmund  Maxwell  reached  Rosedale  before  the 
dew  had  feft  the  grass  and  flowers.  Elaine  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him.  She  had  sent  Dick  over  to  the  school  house  to  tell 
the  children  that  she  would  not  teach  that  day.  Their  loud  hur- 
rahs at  receiving  such  an  unexpected  holiday  were  soon  silenced 
by  the  grave  look  on  Dick's  face. 

As  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heard  he  told  them,  in  an 
ominous  undertone,  of  the  strange  man  who  said  he  was  master 
of  Rosedale  and  of  the  effect  his  visit  had  on  Miss  Vivien.  He 
told  them  how  she  wept  after  he  went  to  the  village  and  that  she 
did  not  eat  any  supper  or  let  any  one  enter  her  room.  ^'But  she 
is  all  right  this  morning,"  he  adder],  "'and  looks  better  than  com- 
mon, only  her  face  is  too  white."' 

As  soon  as  Edmund  Maxwell  entered  the  house,  he  began  to 
tell  Elaine  how  necessary  it  was  for  their  marriage  to  be  celebra- 
ted immediately.  She  listened  to  him  attentively  while  he  gave 
her  his  reasons  for  urging  this  step.  When  he  had  finished  she 
said,  "Edmund,  I  would  not  have  consented  to  see  you  again  but 
for  my  intention  to  purchase  Rosedale  and  send  for  my  mother. 
I  have  not  altered  my  determination  to  say  farewell  to  you  for- 
ever. I  have  ffiven  vou  mv  reasons  for  refusin"^  vou,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  rapeat  them.  You  can  never  know  what  the  re- 
fusal costs  me.  The  pain  it  causes  does  not  make  me  any  the 
less  firm.  I  have  said  it  once  and  I  repeat  it — I  cannot  marry 
ym.L  Your  presence  brings  back  the  time  when  I  loved  you  with 
my  whole  soul — when  I  periled  that  soul  for  you.     I  regard  you 
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now  as  1  can  never  regard  another.  As  lono-  as  I  live  your  im- 
age alone  will  claim  its  place  in  my  heart.  Bat  this  is  the  last 
time  we  shall  meet.  I  am  glad  you  came  to  me  and  acted  the 
honorable  part.  The  thought  of  it  will  lighten  the  burdens  ot 
the  future.  I  am  glad  you  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  say  you 
are  free  to  woo  and  wed  another  woman.  I  thank  yoii  for  it,' 
Edmundj  for  although  my  girlish  idol  fell,  this  act  makes  his  fall 
easier  for  me  to  bear.  This  is  the  end  of  the  love  dream  which 
commenced  so  many  years  ago.  For  during  my  solitary  banish- 
ment, I  have  fancied  that  thought  of  me  haunted  you.  I  have 
wondered  if  you  would  never  come  to  see  tiie  Elaine  you  used  to 
love  so  well.  And  when  I  heard  no  other  woman  had  won  your 
love,  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  you  could  not  forget  me." 

•'Forget  you,  Ehaine  ?'  he  interrupted  her.  "Never  will  I  for- 
get you." 

"Do  not  interrupt  me  Edmund.  I  know  what  you  would  say; 
and  I  know,  too,  with  a  woman's  intuition,  that  you  v/ould  caro 
much  more  for  me  as  silent  exiled  Ehiine,  than  as  your  lawful 
wife.  Ah,"  she  exclaimed  as  he  commenced  to  speak,  "do  not  de- 
ny it.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  should 
not  alter  my  purpose.  A  wife  is  expected  to  exalt  her  husband — 
not  to  pull  him  downward.  She  comes  to  him  a  help-meet — not 
a  mill  stone  to  sink  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  veritable  slough, 
of  Despond.  I  could  not  do  this  for  you — but  for  you  I  can  and 
will  live  on  in  silence,  do  my  duty  to  my  fellow-beings,  and  let 
life's  last  breath  be  a  prayer  for  forgiveness — for  both  of  us.  Ed- 
mund it  will  be  better  so,  and  now — do  not  make  it  harder  for 
me  to  do  this.  You  can  help  me,  oh,  so  much.  Say  you  think 
I  am  right ;  tell  me  that  during  the  long  separation  that  is  to 
follow  you  will  think  of  me  as  your  truest  friend,  and  that  come 
what  may — I  hold  a  place  in  your  heart,  as  you  hold  one  in  mine, 
which  no  one  can  usurp  or  approach  to." 

She  was  rapidly  losing  her  self-control,  but  regained  it  when 
Edmund  Maxwell  stooped,  took  up  her  hand,  kissed  it  and  said  : 
"No  woman  shall  ever  claim,  as  you  have  done,  my  heart's  en- 
tire devotion.  To  me  you  shall  again  be  the  sweet,  simple,  pure 
Elaine  I  first  loved.  As  such,  I  shall  think  of  you  while  I  live. 
You  urge  me  to  offer  my  heart  to  another.  As  you  urge  it,  I  will 
not  say  it  is  impossible — though  I  fear  it  will  be  so.     My  mother 
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will  add  her  entreaties  to  yours,  and  I  cannot  bid  cither  of  you 
hope  for  acquiescence  on  my  part.  But  if  I  should  marry,  she 
can  never  be  what  you  might  have  been — '' 

"Hush,  Edmund  you  wrong  yourself.  Listen  to  me.  I  want, 
as  I  told  you,  my  place  in  your  heart.  But  hers  must  be  a  higher 
place.  Love  her  more,  for  your  past  sin,  if  you  should  ever  win 
her.  7 tell  you  this,  Edmund — I,  whose  very  life-blood  seems  to 
ebb  away  when  I  think  of  what  I  say.  Let  go  my  hand.  There 
is  a  magnetism  in  your  touch  a  d  glance  which  will  only  make 
my  battle  harder.  You  must,  as  I  do,  face  the  real  necessities  of 
the  case.'' 

She  arose  as  she  spoke  and  standing  near  a  table  on  which 
were  placed  ink,  pen  and  paper,  looked  at  him  and  said,  ''1  have 
but  a  few  more  minutes  time  to  give  you.  Before  you  go  I  must 
see  if  I  can  purchase  Rosedale.  I  have  saved  and  made  some 
money  since  I  have  been  here.  I  positively  refuse  to  accept  Rose- 
dale  on  any  terms.  I  will  buy  it  for  the  sum  your  father  paid 
for  it.  I  know  what  that  was.  Here  is  the  money.  You  must 
take  it,  give  me  the  receipt  and  the  deed  to.  the  land,  made  out, 
as  you  say,  in  my  name." 

"Elaine,"  he  said,  taking  the  pen  she  held  towards  him,  "I 
know  also  what  my  father  paid  for  Rosedale.  I  do  not  think 
real  estate  sells  for  what  it  did  when  this  place  was  first  pur- 
chased." 

"I  know  nothing  about  that,  Edmund.  The  sum  is  a  trifling 
one,  comparatively,  and  you  ^hall  take  it  all.  I  will  agree  to 
nothing  else." 

"As  you  will  then,"  he  said.  As  he  wrote  the  receipt  he  thought 
"I  will  send  her,  anonymously,  more  than  all  her  hoarded  money 
is_^worth — poor,  proud  Elaine." 

He  made  out  the  receipt,  took  the  money  and  handed  her  the 
deed  to  Rosedale.  As  he  put  down  the  pen,  he  said,  "Elaine,  my 
mother  will  be  an^^rv  on  account  of  this  arrano^ement.  She  real- 
ly  wanted  you  to  have  Rosedale  during  your  own  and  your 
mother's  lifetime.     She  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  due  you." 

"I  cannot  consent  to  receive  favors  at  your  mother's  hands.  It 
was  harder  for  me  to  forgive  your  mother  than  any  other  person 
connected  with  my  life's  tragedy.  If  your  papa  had  not  died,  if 
my  property  had  not  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  invading  ar- 
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my,  Mi-s.  Maxwell  would  not  have  opposed  our  union.  She 
thought  3'our  wife  should  luiue  family  inilaence,  wealth,  and  be 
a  proud,  haughty  and  handsome  woman.  The  fact  that  you  loved 
me  and  I  loved  you  weighed  nothing  with  her  !  I  know  it  all 
now,  Edmund.  I  believed  she  was  my  friend,  then.  But  she  is- 
3^our  mother.  Love  her  for  the  sake  of  the  idolatrous  love  she 
bore  you,  and — because  she  is  your  mother.  And,  Edmund,  in 
the  years  to  come,  try  to  learn  that  duty  is  the  one  high  word 
which  should  rule  our  actions.  It  will  cheer  me  to  know  that 
3''0U  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  life  and  have  determined  to 
be  a  better  man  than  ever  before.  And  when  t!iat  fair  wife  whom 
I  advise  you  to  win,  and  whom  your  mother  will  almost  worship 
makes  you  forgetful  of  me  and  careless  of  your  past  faults — teach 
her  to  say,  and  make  your  own  heart  and  lips  repeat  this  prayer 
— the  ignorance  of  which  has  cost  me  this  self-banishment-— 

The  dearest  idol  I  have  known 

Whate'er  that  idol  be 
Help  me  to  call  it  from  it>«  throne. 

And  v,'or.ship  only  thee  ! 

Idolatrous  worship  of  you,  when  you  came  and  wooed  me  in 
the  flush  of  yonr  boyish  strength  and  beauty,  was  the  beginning 
of  my  downfall.  My  devotions  in  private  and  public  were  heathen 
and  mechanical — because  I  thought  only  of  you ;  my  eyes 
were  bright  and  tender  because  the  very  soul  of  love  shone 
through  them  :  every  bird  sang  a  sweeter  song,  and  every  flower 
breathed  a  subtler  fragrance  because  I  loved,  I  worshipped  only 
you.  I  see  now  how  I  sinned,  when  it  is  too  late  for  anything 
but  repentance.  Learn  a  lesson  from  me.  Love  rationally  and 
never  lift  a  clay-idol  above  the  image  of  the  Highest  on  your 
heart's  altar.  Mark  my  words,  Edmund,  my  first,  my  only  love^ 
and  may  God  at  last  bless  you.''  Her  voice  trembled  and  for  the 
first  time  her  emotion  overcame  her.  She  sank  into  a  chair  near 
the  table,  bowed  lier  head  on  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

"Elaine,  I  implore  you,"  pleaded  Edmund  Maxwell  in  a  tone 
full  of  feeling,  "not  to  command  mc  to  leave  you  so  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  It  is  a  mockery  for  you,  or  any  one,  to  ask  me  to 
love  or  feel  any  interest  in  woman  while  you  live.  The  memory 
of  this  morning  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  torture  me.if  Idared 
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to  do  what  I  know  would  grieve  you.  That  worship  of  which 
you  have  just  spoken — and  none  but  woman  can  give  such  heart- 
whole  love — is  not  dead.  I  see  it,  Elaine.  It  is  only  substituted 
by  a  purer,  higher,  stronger  and  more  enduring  devotion.  Do- 
not  crush  it  out,  at  such  cost  to  yourself.  Bid  it  live,  give  it  io 
me  now — and  as  mv  wife — make  me  all  your  womanly  instinctS' 
would  have  me  become." 

"But  I  could  not  do  that,  Edmund.  I  cannot  forget  who  I  am.. 
I  must  say — I  v'dl  say,  'good  bye'  novr.  You  are  not  heeding- 
my  recjucst.  You  are  making  my  struggls  harder.  I  am  deter- 
mined on  my  course."  As  she  spoke  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  even 
through  the  mist  of  tears,  wdiich  partly  veiled  them,  he  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossibls  to  change  her.  Her  head  sank  back  on 
her  hands  and  for  a  moment  not  a  word  was  said.  Then  Ed- 
mund said, 

"Since  you  so  earnestly  desire  it  I  will  leave  you.  I  make  you 
no  promise  in  regard  to  my  own  individual  move'Tients.  As 
soon  as  your  mother  is  able  to  travel  she  shall  be  brought  to 
Rosedale.  I  will  write  you  wdien  to  meet  her.  I  shall  watch 
over  you  no  matter  how  many  leagues  of  land  and  water  may  di- 
vide us  during  my  lifetime.  You  shall  never  want  for  anything 
that  my  wealth  can  bring." 

"EdmuAd,"  she  said,  as  if  suddenly  remembering  somethings 
"you  can  do  one  thing  that  will  gratify  me.  When  the  flow^ers 
bloom,  sometimes  place  a  wreath  of  them  on  that  unmarked 
mound  in  St.  John's  church  yard.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  know^ 
that  a  sprig  of  my  jessamine  could  be  made  to  grow  and  blossom; 
on  it.     Would  you  plant  it  for  me,  and  attend  to  it,  Edmund  ?" 

"I  w^ould  place  a  monument  of  parian  marble  over  it,  if  yoo 
wished  it  Elaine." 

"No,  I  do  not  wish  that.  Onl}^  the  pare,  white  jessamine.  I 
will  break  it  off,  Edmund,  and  have  it  put  up  so  that  you  can 
take  it."  She  glided  through  the  window  into  the  veranda,. 
and  broke  off  a  spray  of  the  beautiful  star-shaped  flower  and  w^ent 
to  the  rear  of  the  house  to  see  that  Dick  planted  it  carefully  in 
an  earthen  flower  pot.  She  had  forgotten  her  tear  stained  cheeks 
and  while  she  stood  near  and  saw  Dick  heap  up  the  rich,  moist 
earth  around  the  slender  plant  the  boy  said,  "Miss  Vivien  has 
that  man  gone  ?     I  don't  like  him  because  he  makes  you  cry." 
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^'No  Dick,  lie  is  going  in  a  few  minutes.  You  must  like  him. 
He  is  a  friend  of  mine — an  old  friend  whom  I  knew  when  I  was 
not  as  old  as  you  are." 

-  "And  you  are  fixing  this  flovrer  for  him,  then/'  asked  Dick  as 
be  packed  the  earth  around  it. 

•'Yes,  the  flower  is  for  him.  Carry  it  to  the  gate  and  hold  it 
in  the  shade.     He  will  be  there  in  a  short  time." 

Dick  muttered  something  about  "such  a  curious  man  for  mas- 
ter of  Rosedale"  as  she  glided  back  into  the  parlor.  Edmund 
arose  as  she  entered  and  as  she  stood  to  bid  him  farewell,  he  ap- 
proached her  and  said : 

"Elaine,  let  me  show  you  what  I  have  kept  on  my  person  since 
we  parted  years  ago.''  He  took  from  the  breastpocket  of  his  coat 
a  small,  blue  velvet  case,  opened  it,  and  held  it  before  her.  It 
contained  on  one  side  a  curl  of  golden  brown  hair.  On  the  other 
was  a  girlish  face,  with  merry>  dark  blue  eyes,  a  tiny  red  mouth, 
and  the  sunny  hair  rippled  back  in  countless  waves  from  her  low, 
fair  brow. 

''I  can  scarcely  imagine  it  was  I,  Edmund.  Thank  you  for 
wearing  it,  but  you  must  give  it  to  me." 

"No,  I  will  not  give  it  to  you,"  he  replied,  decidedly.  "It  is 
mine,  and  shall  be  mine  forever." 

"Then  good-bye.  You  shall  obey  me  when  I  say  you  mud  go. 
The  flower  will  wither  in  this  heat.  Take  care  of  it,  Edmund. 
<jrood-b3'e." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it.  Before  she  could  prevent 
him  his  arm  was  around  her  and  as  he  held  her  in  a  vice-like 
grasp  he  said  in  clear,  determined  tones.  "'Good-bye,  as  you 
command  it.  But  you  shall  hear  me  first.  Be  calm  and  listen 
to  me.  In  the  court  of  Justice  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  you 
ought  to  be  my  wife.  You  love  me — and  I  love  you  as  I  never 
did  in  the  past.  No  saint  cut  in  marble  can  be  more  sacred  to 
me  than  you  are  at  this  moment,  so  let  your  head  rest  where  it 
has  rested  and  should  forever  rest.  You  must  hear  me  Elaine, 
and  you  must  have  confidence  in  me  while  I  speak — and  forever 
hereafter.  I  swear  to  you,  here  in  the  presence  of  your  guardian 
angels,  for  I  believe  you  are  forgiven — and  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
— that  I  shall  be  as  true  to  you  in  every  deed  and  thought  and 
word,  as  if  you  were  my  legal  wife,  'until  death  us  do  part.'     ]May 
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the  ministers  of  Justice  chronicle  my  vow  in  the  chancery  of 
heaven,  and  punish  me  when  I  violate  it.  Xo  woman  will  listen 
to  words  of  love  from  my  lips  while  you  live.  Again,  as  I  never 
loved  you  in  the  by-gone  days,  I  love  you  now  my  good,  true, 
Elaine.  Remember  that,  my  own,  and  believe  that  your  influ- 
ence— your  spirit-presence  as  it  were — is  henceforth  the  mentor 
who  will  help  me  to  lead  abetter  life.     Good-bye." 

He  pressed  one  long  kiss  upon  her  bowed  head  and  left  her — 
perhaps  forever  ! 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Mrs.  Meredith's  convalescence  was  very  gradual.  As  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  hear  it  Mrs.  Maxwell  told  her,  gently  as  possible^ 
the  sad  story  which  had  caused  so  much  trouble  to  the  members 
of  both  families.  There  was  so  much  joy  in  the  widowed  and 
desolate  woman's  heart,  at  hearing  of  her  only  child's  existence^ 
that  the  revelation  Mrs.  Maxwell  made  to  her  did  not  cause  a  re- 
lapse. Her  first  act,  even  before  she  was  able  to  hold  a  pen,  was 
to  dictate  a  letter  to  Elaine,  with  Mrs.  Maxwell  for  her  amanuen- 
sis. When  her  health  was  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  her  to 
sit  up,  she  remembered  how  she  had  treated  Colonel  Trevane  and 
Margaret.  A  letter  written  to  the  latter  will  show  how  the  poor 
W'oman  felt  towards  those  who  had  wrecked  all  her  brightest 
hopes,  as  well  as  her  gratitude  to  those  who  had  befriended  her. 
Margaret  thought  the  mysterious  matter  sufficiently  explained 
to  her  as  she  read  the  lines : 

"Elaine  really  lives.  For  reasons  which  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  explain,  I  will  not  tell  you  wh}^  Mrs.  Maxwell  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  deceive  Edmund  and  myself.  She  was  undoubtedly 
culpable  for  so  doing,  but  has  done  everything  in  her  power  to 
make  amends.  Edmund  has  also  acted  honorably  in  the  matter.. 
The  remainder  of  my  lease  on  life  will  be  spent  in  Florida  with 
Elaine,  and  I  trust  the  balmy  airs  of  that  almost  eternal  summer 
clime  will  be  beneficial  to  me. 

"The  grave  in  St.  John's  church-yard  covers  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  a  Confederate  soldier.  I  do  not,  however,  think  this 
fact  will  cause  Edmund  to  be  remiss  in  his  attentions  to  it.  There 
are  reasons  why  he  should  keep  fresh  flowers  on  it  always.    Some- 
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times,  Margavet,  when  you  visit  the  old  church  will  you  not  drop 
a  Hower  on  the  mound  and  see  that  no  one  disturbs  the  lowly 
resting-place  of  one  who  sleeps  far  away  from  friends  or  kindred  ? 
I  know  you  will,  if  you  will  for  a  moment  consider  what  a  South- 
ern woman's  duty  is  towards  even  the  least  worthy  of  the  mar-, 
tyrs  who  fouj^ht  and  fell  for  the  'Lost  Cause.' 

''Edmund  has  just  left  us.  He  returns  to  Ilardins^ton  for  the 
present,  but  will  spend  next  winter  travelling  with  his  mother. 
I  believe  liim  sincere  when  I  say  that  I  trust  he  will  meet  a  wo- 
man whom  h'Q  may  love  and  marry.  Mrs.  ^laxwell  is  very  anx- 
ious to  leave  a  mistress  at  the  old  homestead  when  she  dies.  Ed- 
mund may  prove  incorrigible,  although  he  confessed  to  me,  my 
dear,  that  he  came  to  Washington  last  winter  with  a  hope — a 
very  fliint,  indistinct  hope,  perhaps — of  winning  your  hand. 
Appropos  of  that  remark,  you  are  just  the  woman  to  suit  his 
proud  mother.  ^Irs.  Maxwell  is  almost  an  anomaly  among  wo- 
men. When  we  were  girls  together,  she  was  very  handsome  and 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  loving  women  I  have  ever  met.  She 
is  changed  now,  but  I  sometimes  think  she  would  return  to  her 
natural  self  if  Edmund  would  cast  off  his  gloom  and  try,  for  her 
sake,  to  be  more  a  man  of  the  world, 

"I  must  apologize  for  leaving  you  so  abruptly.  You  know  my 
motive  for  so  sudden  a  departure,  and  I  feel  I  have  long  since 
been  excused  by  yourself  and  your  kind  uncle.  Let  me  thank 
both  of  you  for  your  delicate  consideration  for  my  feelings.  I 
will  never  forget  you.  Do  you  know  that  I  owe  Elaine's  recov- 
ery indirectly  to  you  ?  I  shall  bless  you  as  long  as  I  live  for  be- 
ing the  instrument  in  God's  pitying  hand,  for  relieving  a  weight 
of  sorrow  from  the  heart  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 

"I  am  too  feeble  to  write  long  at  a  time,  hut  before  I  close  I 
must  congratulate  you  and  Mr.  Craige.  From  the  day  you  are 
married,  Margaret,  try  to  practice  without  ceasing,  forbearance 
and  patience — and  above  all  things  be  true  to  every  pledge  in 
the" solemn  ceremony,  which  you  will  be  called  on  to  make,  not 
only  in  the  presence  of  men — but  in  the  presence  of  angels.  Even 
in  your  liappy  life  clouds  will  come.  They  come  to  every  mor- 
tal ;  but  if  you  retain  and  constantly  increase  the  manly  devotion 
which  Mr.  Craige  now  offers  you — your  mutual  love  and  confi- 
dence for  and  in  eacii  other  will  be  the  most  powerful  sunshine 
to  dispel  them.  Nothing  else  will  be  able  to  drive  them  away. 
May  you  be  as  blest  as  tlie  future  now  promises  to  make  you. 

"When  you  receive  this  I  will  have  left  Virginia.     I   will  no 
trouble  you  to  reply,  Margeret.     I  only  beg  you  to  remember  me 
sometimes  as  your  grateful  and  affectionate  friend, 

Lillian  Meredith." 

While  the  invalid  WTote  the  letter  in  her  cool  and  quiet  room 
Mrs.  Maxwell  and  her  faithful  old  servant  were  discussing  Ed- 
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mund's  conduct  and  the  probable  result  of  recent  events  in  their 
private  sitting  room. 

"Joyce,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  rapidly  continuing  her  knitting  as 
she  spoke,  "I  do  not  regret  Edmund's  action  in  regard  to  Elaine. 
It  gratifies  me  to  know  that  there  is  so  much  of  his  father's  sense 
of  right  and  justice  in  him.  Elaine  showed  more  spirit  than  I 
expected,  in  so  positively  refusing  him.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to 
find  a  wife  for  him  next  winter." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  cannot,  mistress.  There  are  as  many 
pretty  young  ladies  as  ever,  I  should  think — and  I  now  consider 
niassa  Ed.  a  catch  for  any  of  them." 

"No  Joyce,  in  my  heart  /do  not  consider  Edmund  a  catch  for 
any  of  them,  although  I  believe  he  is  just  as  worthy  of  a  pure, 
girl  as  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  young  men,  who  win 
them.  But,  if  he  should  succeed  in  securing  a  wife,  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  her  satisfied.  She  shall  not  have 
a  wish  ungratified,  and  I  am  determined  to  make  her  love  me  as 
much  as  if  I  were  her  own  mother — if  that  were  possible." 

"Now  mistress,"  said  Joyce  emphatically,  ''I  know  no  lady  in 
the  land  would  get  a  better  husbiu.d  than  niassa  Ed.  will  be.  He 
knows  how  to  wait  on  and  be  polite  to  a  lady ;  you  will  humor 
her  to  everything,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  do  my  part  towards  her. 
I  think  slie  might  consider  herself  luck}^  to  get  him,  I  don't  care 
who  she  is." 

Mrs.  Maxwell  smiled  at  the  servant's  vehemence  and  evident 
.earnestness.  She  said,  "all  that  may  not  satisfy  her.  Suppose 
she  finds  out  about  Elaine?" 

"She  can't  expect  him  not  to  have  had  a  sweetheart  all  his  life, 
old  as  massa  Ed.  is  getting.  She's  got  no  business  caring  for 
what  massa  Ed.  used  to  think,  just  so  he  is  all  right  when  she 
gets  him.     If  she  ever  says  one  word  to  me  I'll  tell  her  so." 

"Tut,  tut,  Joyce,"  replied  Mrs.  ^laxwell  slightly  frowning,  "I 
think  she  has  a  right  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  will  be 
told  her -and  she  will  have  a  right  to  care  for  it,  also." 

"But  mistress  vou  are  too  fond  of  making^  massa  Ed.  out  worse 
than  he  is,"  persisted  Joyce.  "You  seldom,  now-a-days,  remem- 
ber he  is  old  massa's  son.  You  did'nt  used  to  think  of  anything 
else." 

Mrs.  Maxwell  made  no  reply.     Joyce  invariably  liad  the  last 
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\vord  ill  any  argument  and  her  mistress  was  used  to  permit  lier 
to  leave  the  field  thinking  she  had  come  olFviet  r. 

In  the  mean  time,  Margaret  was  preparing  to  leave  Washing- 
ton. Kalph  and  Col.  Trevane  were  to  accompany  her  to  Wil- 
liamsboro.  Congress  had  adjourned  and  the  city  was  very  dull. 
The  long  warm  days  of  the  late  spring  were  coming  on.  But  the 
good  people  of  Williamsboro  were  alive  with  excitement.  As 
soon  as  Edmund  Maxwell  returned  to  Ilardington  he  told  the 
rector  that  a  soldier  was  buried  at  the  rear  of  St.  John's.  A  hat 
more  he  told  Mr.  Pickett  could  not  be  found  out  by  the  gossips  ; 
but  they  said,  and  Gilmer  confirmed  the  report,  that  Ned  Max- 
well had  talked  a  long  time  in  the  rector's  study.  Why  he  had 
not  told  them  the  truth  from  the  first  they  could  not  understand. 
Dr.  Halbert  shook  his  head  and  remarked  in  an  undertone  to 
Mr.  Rosselvn,  ''Somethinir  wrono^ — and  I  know  it.  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  night  when  Xed  Maxwell  sat  up  in  St.  John's  and 
I  have  that  telegram  put  away  with  my  valuable  papers  yet.  I 
never  liked  the  affair,  Eosselyn,  and  I  am  convinced  that  some 
dark  mystery  is  connected  with  that  grave.  Black  Jim  swears 
he  sees  a  ghost  there — but  I  tell  him  maybe  it  is  Maxwell  him- 
self. I  have  read  too  many  explanations  of  these  spiritualistic 
and  supernatural  appearances  to  have  any  faith  in  them.  I  would 
doubt  my  own  sense  of  seeing  if  I  saw  or  thought  I  saw  a  ghost. 
But,  Rosselyn,''  he  continued  solemnly  and  pompously  after  a 
pause,  "did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  compare  the  modern  ideas 
of  spiritualists  with  the  old  myth  which  teaches  that  disembodied 
spirits  who  are  denied  the  rites  of  burial  wander  up  and  down 
the  styx  for  a  hundred  years,  and  are  even  so  restless  that  they 
return  to  earth  ?'' 

'•I  never  compared  them,  Doctor,"  replied  Mr.  Eosselyn.  ^'I 
have  never  had  but  one  feeling  about  spiritualism  and  that  is  a 
intuitive  conviction  that  if  there  is  anything  supernatural  about 
it,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Devil." 

Mr.  Barham,  who  had  been  listening  attentively  to  the  conver- 
sation, laughed  and  said,  "Do  not  let  Rosselyn  disconcert  you, 
Doctor.     I've  seen  Black  Jim's  ghost  also." 

"You?"  asked  Dr.  Ilalbert  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  I,"  responded  the  sturdy  merchant ;  "and  it  is  about  as 
near  the  Devil  as  men  often   get  to  be.     It  was  Xed  Maxwell, 
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restless  as  one  of  your  disembodied  spirits,  wandering  in  the 
churchyard  at  night.  Black  Jim  ought  to  liave  seen  his  horse 
and  then  he  would  not  have  found  such  good  material  to  make 
a  ghost  story  out  of.  I  never  will  believe  that  tlie  Maxwell  crowd 
acted  fairly  and  squarely  about  that  matter,  and  if  anything 
haunts  anybody,  it  ought  to  be  Ned  Maxwell's  conscience  'alone 
wdiich  torments  him.'  " 

"Barham,  you  are  too  hard  on  the  poor  fellow.  I  think  his  ex- 
planation is  plausible,  and  wdiile  I  agree  w^ith  you  that  he  has 
not  told  all  he  knows  about  it,  I  do  not  believe  he  is  the  villain 
you  think  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Rosselyn. 

''You  have  a  right  to  your  own  opinion  ?.nd  I  to  mine,  my 
friend,"  replied  the  merchant.  "You  have  never  heard  what  I 
did  more  than  ten  years  ago,  otherwise  you  would  probably  be 
as  severe  on  Maxwell  and  as  suspicious  of  that  grave  as  I  am." 

"What  was  it  ?"  asked  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Rosselyn  in  a  breath. 

"Well,  as  you  all  in  town  here  think  the  riddle  is  solved,  I  w^ill 
speak  out  and  tell  you  a  part  of  what  I  saw  and  heard.  Soon  af 
ter  the  burial  in  St.  John's  a  stranger  came  to  town.  He  asked 
me,  after  staying  here  nearly  a  week  and  transacting  no  business 
with  any  one,  to  give  him  the  particulars  of  the  burial — to  tell 
him  who  were  present  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  mourners, 
I  told  him,  and  I  gave  him  also  a  pretty  ;2:ood  description  of  Ed- 
mund Maxwell.  I  was  convinced  tliat  the  man  came  here  to 
find  out  about  that  grave  and  nothing  else.  My  information  did 
not  seem  to  help  him  much.  He  left  my  store  discontentedly 
and  took  his  final  departure  early  next  morning.  I  have  never 
spoken  to  him  since  ;  but  one  day  when  I  was  in  New  York  city 
buying  goods,  I  saw  him  on  tlie  street  and  asked  a  friend  who  he 
was.  The  friend  said  he  was  one  of  the  sharpest  detectives  in 
the  emiployment  of  the  police  force.  That  set  me  to  thinking.  I 
have  watched  and  suspected  Maxwell  ever  since.  You  all  may 
believe  this  story  about  the  soldier  if  you  will.  I  believe  that 
the  half  has  not  been  told.  I  once  determined  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  but  I  have  met  obstacles  at  every  turn  I  took.  If  it  was 
to  go  over  again  I  would  cither  examine  that  box  by  fair  means, 
or  I  would  look  into  it  by  force." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  us  of  this  when  it  happened,"  asked  Mr. 
Rosselvn. 
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'^Because  I  thouglit  that  if  a  detective  and  1  could  do  nothing 
at  ferreting  it  out,  the  rest  of  the  town  would  be  able  to  do  very 
little." 

"You  are  about  right,"  yaid  the  Doctor,  laughing.      But  his 
face  became  serious  in  a  moment,  and  he  said  in  a  subdued  tone,' 
''Look  over  yonder  I" 

The  three  gentlemen  had  been  standing  near  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Barbara's  store,  and  at  the  exclamation  of  the  doctor,  Mr. 
Rosselyn  and  the  merchant  turned  and  saw  Edmund  Maxwell 
enter  tlie  church  yard.  He  went  directly  to  the  grave  and  plant- 
ed beside  it  a  green  spray  which  he  carried  in  a  small  earthern 
pot. 

"You  see  how  much  interest  he  takes  in  a  Confederate  soldier,'' 
said  Mr.  Barb  am,  with  a  sneer.  "I  thought  I  hat  the  dead  man 
was  a  comrade  in  arms,  or  did  him  some  service  on  the  field  of 
battle.  And  yet  the  name  of  this  Confederate  has  never  been 
heard.  Maybe  Ned  Maxwell's  next  act  will  be  to  erect  a  marble 
monument  and  gull  us  further  by  having  inscribed  on  it  'The 
Unknown  Dead.'  All  I  can  say  is,  if  he  does  it  he  will  get  the 
closest  cross  examination  from  me  he  ever  had  in  his  life." 

"Perhaps  he  would  not  allow  it,"  suggested  Mr.  Rosselyn,  who 
had  always  been  one  of  ^Maxwell's  most  charitable  critics. 

"Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  merchant,  derisively.  "Perhaps  he 
could  not  help  it.  Besides,  Rosselyn,  nothing  makes  so  great  a 
cow^ard  of  a  man  as  guilt.  He  would  not  fancy  an  encounter  with 
me." 

"Take  my  advice,  friend  Barham,"  replied  Mr.  Rosselyn,  "and 
if  you  can  help  it  never  prevoke  Maxwell  to  a  blow.  You  are 
more  heavily  built,  but  he  would  win.  Fd  venture  to  say  he 
could  whip  you  twice  over  if  he  chose  to  do  so." 

"Yes,  Barham,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  know  something  of  the 
make-up  of  a  man's  muscle.  Pd  rather  attempt  to  hold  any  other 
man  in  the  county." 

While  the  three  worthy  townsmen  were  busily  discussing  Ed- 
mund Maxwell's  powers,  he  transplanted  the  delicate  flower, 
pulled  up  the  weeds  which  sprung  up  among  the  grasses  on  the 
mound,  and  walked  leisurely  over  the  church  yard,  stopping  oc- 
casionly  to  examine  some  of  the  tomb-stones  w^hich  were  covered 
with  moss  and  the  rust  of  nearlv  a  hundred  vears.     The  three 
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gentlGiueii  soon  exhciustcd  tlieir  theme  and  separating  to  go  to 
their  respective  liomes,  tliey  raw  him  still  wandering  in  the  dim 
twilight  among  the  "mouldering  heaps"  where  many  of  the  "fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet''  slept.  To  many  men  the  quiet,  pastoral 
scene  would  have  held  no  special  meaning.  They  could  hav-e 
said,  with  a  smile  which  indexed  a  clear  oonscience, 

"  New  fides  the  glimmering  landscape  oa  the  sight, 
And  all  tho  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flght. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds." 

But  Edmund  Maxwell  had  other  thoughts,  and  almost  fancied 
he  heard  on  the  evening  winds,  sighs  wafted  from  a  far-off  land 
of  flowers,  where  the  slender  jessamine  on  the  low-lying  mound 
had  first  bloomed.  It  may  be,  he  heard  the  low,  sad  tones  of  a 
woman's  voice,  the  burden  of  whose  heart  was,  "I  love  you  too 
well  to  wed  you." 

The  shadows  grew  long  and  the  sun  was  taking  the  aureole  of 
golden  mist  from  tlie  westering  hills  and  forest  trees  before  he 
turned  to  leave  the  peaceful  resting-place  of  the  dead. 

To  he  Continued. 


''  QVEEX  mart: 


We  have  read  with  unusual  interest  several  brief  criticisms 
upon  the  last  production  nnd  only  drama  that  the  English  Lau- 
reate has  written.  The  brevity  of  all  was  necessarily  disappoint- 
ing. We  shall  venture  to  present  otir  impressions  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  we  shall  be  able  either  to  satisfy  our  readers 
or  ourself  with  the  manner  and  results  of  the  examination.  We 
shall  glance  at  its  intent,  its  place  in  literature,  and  its  style, 
closing  with  a  rapid  analysis,  if  we  have  the  space. 

Some  prefatory  remarks  may  not  be  inopportune.  If  it  were 
not  that  there  is  so  much  of  genuine  tragedy  in  actual  life,  we 
might  wonder  that  mankind,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  whether 
highly  civilized  or  rude,  should  have  delighted  so  much  in  the 
creations  of  the  tragic  Muse.     And  if  this  earthly  life   was  not 
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made  up  of  so  many  alternations  uf  joy  and  sorrou',  of  felicities 
and  bereavements,  we  might  be  amazed  that  the  highest  forms  of 
poetry  are  those  in  which  the  genius  of  tragedy  evokes  the  most 
harrowing  scenes,  lays  bare  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  soul^ 
pours  out  its  saddest  wailings,  and  portrays  in  most  sombre  colors 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man."  Human  life  is  indeed  so  composed 
of  a  mingled  web  of  exaltations  and  depressions,  conflicts  and 
doubts,  that  the  hearts  of  all  are  deeply  moved  at  the  sad  story  of 
some  hai:)l ess  one  whose  young  life,  dooine<l  to  misery,  was  closed 
in  horror,  or  at  the  breaking  ot  some  great  heart  under  accumu- 
lated disappointments  and  agonies.  So  well  is  this  known  to 
all  that  the  divinely  inspired  writers  of  old,  whilst  telling  of 
glory  and  fame,  of  blessings  and  hopes,  failed  not  to  speak  too  of 
the  transitory  joys  and  inevitable  disappointments,  sufferings  and 
woes  of  the  present  life.  Lord  Bacon,  with  almost  poetic  grace, 
says,  that  "in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp, 
you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pencils 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  labored  more  in  describing  the  afHietions 
of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon."  It  has  been  finely  said  that 
"the  upper  air  of  poetry  is  the  atmosphere  of  sorrow.""^-  The 
grandest  strains  of  Homer,  Dante,  Milton,  Shakspeare  and  Ten- 
nyson have  rung  out  with  a  funereal  melody,  showing  that  their 
great  souls  were  not  unused  to  communing  with  the  spirit  of  sor- 
row. It  is  altogether  natural,  then,  that  tragic  poetry,  whether 
cast  in  dramatic,  elegiac  or  epic  form,  which  confines  itself  to  the 
struggles  and  sufferings  of  gods  invested  with  the  attributes  and 
failings  of  fallen  humanity,  or  has  to  do  only  with  humanity 
itself  in  its  experiences  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  should  excite  a 
profounder  interest  than  that  class  of  writings  which  appeals,  not  to 
our  emotions,  sympathies  and  experiences,  but  to  our  intellectual 
faculties  only.  Xo  man  who  has  ever  felt  a  tremendous  human 
sorrow, — such  a  sorrow  as  whelms  the  soul  with  a  very  tide  of 
loneliness  and  leaves  it  stranded  and  naked  upon  bleak  and  in- 
hospitable shores,  can  sit  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  a  great  mis- 
fortune, or  intense  mental  suffering,  or  severe  physical  pain, 
wJiether  revealed  to  him  by  the  living  power  of  genius  as  it 
speaks  from  the  printed  page,  or  as  it  is  represented  on  the  quick- 
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ened  canvas,  or  as  it  is  personated  on  the  stage  with  that  perfec. 
tion  of  histrionic  art  that  makes  fiction  seem  reality.  "  We  arc 
fcUoius  still,  serving  alike  in  sorrov:."'^ 

From  the  time  when  Homer  sang  of  Archilles'  wrath  and  the 
achievements  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  with  all  of  the  attendant 
horrors,  men  have  delighted  in  those  compositions  that  speak  to 
us  of  tribulations  and  sufferings  and  death.  When  Athens  was  in 
its  splendor — Athens,  that  famous  city  of  anticjuity  which  was 
^'native  or  hospitable  to  famous  wits,"t  and  whose  people  were  so 
highly  cultivated — nothing  so  pleased  the  taste  and  gained 
the  most  rapturous  applause  as  the  great  productions  of  ^'the 
lofty,  grave  tragedians,''  to  use  another  expression  of  Milton,  and 
no  career  was  surer  of  the  rewards  of  fame  than  that  of  the  play- 
wright. It  is  said  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people 
attended  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  when  one  of  those  wonderful 
tragedies  was  to  be  presented,  the  creation  of  the  sublime  and 
sombre  genius  of  ^Eschylus,  or  of  the  serene  and  masterful  powers 
of  Sophocles,  or  of  the  pathetic  and  plastic  art  of  Euripides,  in 
whose  writings  there  is  so  much  philosophic  thought,  as  well  as 
'•the  sweet  human  voice,  the  fluttering  human  heart."t 

All  down  the  centuries  whenever  there  has  been  genius  to  pro- 
duce there  have  been  hearts  to  throb  and  tears  to  glisten.  The 
tragic  Muse  has  had  a  peculiar  and  potential  charm  over  all  the 
nations  that  have  since  flourished.  We  know  how  fascinating 
and  popular  dramas  have  been  to  the  Germans,  the  French,  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English.  The  tragedies  of  Shaks- 
peare  are  the  richest  literary  inheritance  of  the  English-speaking 
people,  and  whilst  none  liave  approached  the  heights  of  inspira- 
tion which  formed  the  habitual  atmosphere  he  breathed,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Massinger,  Ford,  Web- 
ster, Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  were  men  of  vigorous  and  singular 
genius,  whose  plays  contain  many  robust  characters,  much  that 
is  highly  poetical — passages  of  very  rare  eloquence  arid  force, 
sometimes  even  rising  into  the  sublime — many  striking  songs, 
much  exquisite  art,  even  the  highest  dramatic  passion  and  move- 
ment. In  our  century,  there  has  not  been  added,  as  far  as  we 
know,  one  drama  that  compares  well  in  dramatic  force  and  inter- 
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est  with  those  of  the  Elizabethan  writers.  Some  ver}-  striking 
pLays  have  been  proclueed,  it  will  be  granted,  but  some  of  them 
are  not  suited  to  the  stage,  and  others  that  have  been  placed  upon 
the  boards  have  not  impressed  us  as  belonging  to  the  highest 
forms  of  dramatic  skill,  or  as  containing  any  poetry  that  "beats 
at  heaven  gates/'''  The  Muse  that  inspired  them  failed  to  give 
them  "the  wings  of  immortal  thought.''"'  That  splendid  work  of 
genius,  Tlic  Cenci,  of  Shelley,  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  two  admi- 
rable dramatic  poems,  Philip  Van  Arkvddc  and  Edivin  ihe  Fair, 
both  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  cannot  be  acted.  Talfourd's 
Ion,  IMil man's  Fazio,  DeYere's  Alexander  tJic  Great,  Beddoes'  TJie 
Bride's  Tragedy,  Xichols'  Hannihcd,  Knowles'  Wife  and  other  plays, 
Bulwer's  Richdieu  and  Cromwell,  have  all  been  tried  upon  the 
stage,  we  believe,  witii  varying  success.  They  are  of  unequal 
merit,  whether  viewed  as  poems  or  dramas.  Those  by  Milman. 
DeVere,  and  Beddoe  indicate  very  considerable  poetic  genius  and 
are  pleasing  studies. 

If  the  last  production- of  Alfrp:d  Tennyson, — "Queen  Mary, 
A  Drama,"  is  really  a  successful  drama — successful  in  its  drama- 
tic qualities,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  theatre,  and  is  besides  a 
work  of  high  poetic  power;  then  indeed  he  has  accomplished 
more  than  any  one  else  has  been  able  to  accomplish  since  the 
times  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Let  us  then  somewhat 
briefly  but  carefully  glance  at  this  play  and  mark  its  distinctive 
claims — wherein  it  is  successful  or  defective.  It  clearly  belongs 
to  the  region  of  tragedy,  although  there  are  no  death  scenes  on  the 
stage,  and  as  such  we  shall  regard  it. 

First  as  to  its  meaning.  That  it  has  a  deep  political  and  religiou.^ 
significancy  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt.  Appearing  within  a 
few  months  of  the  very  able  and  widely  circulated  religious  pam- 
phlets of  the  greatest  living  English  Statesman,' Mr.  Gladstone,  it 
would  seem  that  among  the  leading  minds  of  Great  Britain  very 
grave  apprehensions  are  felt  as  to  the  progress  and  purposes  of 
the  Roman  church  in  that  country.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that 
the  present  Premier,  Mr.  Disreali,  confessedly  a  very  able  man,  as 
well  as  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  greatest  of  living 
poets,  should  each  have  taken  the  pen,  as  if  to  warn  their  coun- 
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trymeii  against  the  insidcous,  steady  and  threatening  advance  of 
Papal  power  in  Protestant  England.''  Whilst  we  think  it  mani- 
fest that  Tennyson  purposes  to  arouse  the  fears  and  to  quicken 
the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  there  is  no  offensive  obtrusion 
of  his  polemical  tenets  upon  the  reader,  although  he  uses  lan- 
guage towards  the  Roman  Hiearchy  in  Mary's  time,  that  no  Ro-- 
manist  of  to-day  will  relish.  The  great  Protestant  poet  evidently 
yearns  to  guard  well,  from  all  Romanizing  influence,  his  dear^ 
native  England,  that  "precious  stone  set  in  a  silver  sea*' — to  quote 
the  well  known  line  of  the  great  play-wright  of  all  time.t 

In  Queen  Mary  the  author  is  entirely  faithful  to  historic  verity. 
He  neither  j^erverts,  manipulates,  nor  strains  the  facts  of  history 
to  compass  his  end.  All  is  fair,  opposite  and  germane.  He  uses 
his  materials  with  exceeding  skill,  as  w^as  to  have  been  expected 
from  so  great  a  ma.-ter,  and  presents  a  most  vivid,  exact  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  times  in  which  the  drama  is  cast.  He  evi- 
dently fully  understood  the  great  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  gave 
himself  to  its  accomplishment  with  unmeasured  care  and  dili- 
gence. All  of  the  dmmcitis  personac  are  historic  figures,  and.  they 
are  each  made  to  perform  his  or  her  part  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  historic  statements  and  dramatic  art,  but  always  pre- 
serving the  likeness.  The  delineation  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Pole, 
Craumer,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  others,  are  fine  portraits,  true  to 
life.  Even  the  speeches  are  not  manufactured,  like  those  of 
Livey,  Sallust,  and  the  Julius  Qisar  of  Shakspeare,:):  but  are  poeti- 
cal paraphases  of  those  actually  made  at  the  time.§     You  might 


*The  reader  will  remember  Lotludi\  Mr.  Disreali's  last  novel,  published  about 
18G9  or  '70. 

tif  the  reader  will  turn  to  Tennyson's  "Briton's  Guard  Your  Own,"  "The  Third 
of  February,  1852,"  and  "Hands  All  Round,"  he  will  see  how  he  love's  his  island 
home,  and  how  he  views  Home.  One  stanza  from  the  first  song  bewrays  his  ani- 
mus : 

"Rome's  dearest  daughter  now  is  captive  France, 
The  Jesuit  laughs,  and  reckoning  on  his  chance, 
"Would  unrelenting, 
Kill  all  dissenting, 
Till  we  were  left  to  fight  for  truth  alone. 
Briton's,  guard  your  own." 
^The  greatest  speech  the  world  contains  is  that  of  Mark  Antony.     How  poor  is 
Cicero's  great  impeachment  of  Antony  compared  with  it '     How  supreme  is  Shak- 
speare  I 

§See  Froude's  History  of  England. 
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easily  fancy  yourself  a  witness  of  scenes  in  real  lift — '^a  looker-on 
in  Vienna" — if  the  play  did  not  bear  throughout  the  stamp  of 
that  great  Victorian  poet,  whose  versatility  is  as  astonishing  as 
his  touch  is  exquisite  and  his  taste  faultless.  He  does  not  allow 
himself  to  give  full  sway  to  his  splendid  imagination  or  to  his- 
wonderful  powers  of  idealization.  He  draws  no  fancy  characters. 
He  does  not  throw  a  sweet  and  entrancing  glamour  around  them 
as  around  Arthur,  and  Sir  Galahad,  and  Sir  Launcelot,  and  faith- 
ful and  true  Enid,  and  that  everlasting  picture  of  pathos  and 
love,  Elaine,  the  beautiful.  He  sternly  refuses  the  rich  embel- 
lishments of  the  high  poetic  hand,  and  portrays  Mar}',  Phiii}), 
and  the  rest,  with  thorough  fidelity  to  truth  and  that  conscien- 
tious care  which  few  writers  have  equalled.  In  that  respect,  at 
least,  he  is  Shakspearean. 

Since  the  above  was  written  (August  20th)  we  have  read  Scrih- 
ner'siwo  articles  on  the  drama,  in  the  September  number,  in  one 
of  which  the  writer  has  <]iscovered  that  Shakspeare's  manner  of 
writing  history  was  quite  different.  According  to  him  the  great 
dramatist  "conceived  whole  lives  from  the  merest  seed  of  sugges- 
tion," whereas  the  "modern  method"  is  "to  make  their  imagin- 
ings historically  correct."  He  then  refers  to  Plutarch's  life  of 
Coriolanus,  and  the  character  as  it  is  portrayed  by  Shakspeare. 
But  if  the  poet  took  large  liberties  with  Plutarch's  characters,  he 
acted  quite  differently  when  he  wrote  his  English  historical  plays. 
In  fact,  so  true  is  he  to  the  strictest  historic  requirements,  that 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  American  writers,  Henry  Reed,  has  deliv- 
ered  a  charming  series  of  Lectures  on  English  Ilistoiij,  based  entirely 
upon  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare.  Why,  the  master  is  so 
conscientious,  exact  and  faithful  in  his  character-limning,  that 
he  invokes  the  audience  who  shall  witness  King  Henry  VIII,  to 
''think  that  they  heJtold  the  very  persons  of  the  noble  story  as  they 
were  living ^ 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  Scinbner  criticism  in  all  that  is  said. 
It  echoes  the  London  Athenxura  and  The  Academy.  They  can 
see  no  dramatic  conception,  no  dramatic  art,  no  dramatic  move- 
ment whatever  in  Queen  Mary.  To  us  this  seems  absurd,  after 
having  read  the  play  twice.  That  it  is  deficient  in  passion  and 
animation  we  are  willing  to  concede.  It  will  not  do  to  compare 
it  with  the  intense  ardors  and  fiery  passions  and  unrestrained  fun- 
6 
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of  the  early  dramatists,  specially  with  ''the  impassioned  and  un- 
fettered genius  of  Shakspeare."^  There  is  no  startling  imagina- 
tion, no  exhibition  of  ungovernable  passion,  no  ''furious  velocity 
of  manifold  and  exuberant  ideas"'* — none  of  that  perfect  whirl- 
wind and  tempest  of  madness  and  delirium  of  rage  which  we  see 
in  the  plays  of  the  master.  But  it  has  spirit  and  movement  and  ' 
lire  enough  surely  to  redeem  it  from  the  contempt  of  Scrihner  and 
the  trans-xVtlantic  critics  with  whom  it  is  in  sympathy. 

Tennyson  is  said  to  have  perpetrated  a  few  anachronisms,  hut  we 
are  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  court-phrases  and  folk-lore 
of  "Merry  England"  in  the  days  of  "Bloody  Mary,"  to  enable  us  to 
detect  them  if  they  are  to  be  found.  We  had  written  thus  far 
when  a  friend  kindly  gave  us  a  criticism  upon  the  play  that  ap- 
peared in  that  ablest  of  American  weeklies,  TJie  Nation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  in  the  main  so  appropriate,  just  and  penetrating  that 
we  cannot  get  cur  consent  to  withhold  it : 

"It  is  plain  that  Tennyson  has  chosen  his  subject  not  merely 
because  of  its  fitness  for  dramatic  presentation,  but  because  ho 
felt  that  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  Queen  Mary's  reign  needed 
to  be  pressed  home  upon  the  England  of  to-day.  The  subordi- 
nation of  English  interests  to  the  behests  of  Eome,  the  temper  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  quality  of  character  fostered  and  devel- 
oped by  its  teaching  *  *  *  were  shown  in  Mary's  brief  reign 
of  five  years  as  in  no  other  period  of  English  history.  In  read- 
ing the  signs  of  our  times,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Tenny- 
son read  with  alarm  signs  of  the  renewal  of  Roman  influence  in 
English  affairs;  and  of  a  revival  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Church  among  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
The  conditions  of  culture  and  of  opinion  throughout  Europe  are 
such  that  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Church,  asserted  as  they  have 
been  lately  with  astonishing  audacity,  and  pushed  far  enough  to 
test  the  most  elastic  credulity,  are  admitted,  with  more  or  less 
intellectual  reserve,  by  increasing  numbers  of  men  of  weight  in 
opinion  and  affairs.  *  *  *  Eew  men  can  comfortably  rely 
upon  themselves ;  and  the  case  now  is  such  that  a  logically- 
minded  man  must  either  be  content  to  fall  back  upon  the  reserves 
of  his  own  intelligence  or  to  haul  down  its  flag  and  surrender  his 
soul  and  life  to  the  guidance,  direction  and  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  What  this  surrender  and  subjection  mean  is  what 
Tenny'Son  desires  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  and  to  the  hearts 
of  his  readers.     He  has  no  controversial  purpose,  but  he  has  con- 
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ceived  of  the  reign  of  ^fary  Tudor  as  the  time  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  'grim  wolf  of  Rome  were  most  plainly 
displayed  in  England,  and  with  terrible  suffering  and  degrada- 
tion and  loss  of  honor  to  the  land.  -  ''"  -  One  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  period  will  note  that  Tennyson  has  kept  close 
to  the  actual  fact,  and  has  introduced  hardly  an  incident  or  a 
figure  without  warrant  from  the  record.  He  has  written  a  true 
historic  drama,  not  forcing  the  occurrences  or  the  personages  out 
of  their  real  relation  to  meet  any  supposed  exigency  of  dramatic 
effect,  but  letting  all  unite  as  in  the  course  of  nature  to  bring- 
about  the  fated  close."'*' 

Let  us  now  brifly  consider  its  ■place  in  literature.  Is  it  a  drama 
at  all,  or  is  it  merely  an  excellent  dramatic  poem,  like  PliUip  Van 
Arteveldc,  or  Manfred,  or  Tlte  Ring  and  the  Booh  ?  If  not  a  success- 
ful play — one  tliat  can  not  be  pe-^formed  with  effect,  as  several  re- 
cent critics  emphatically  insist,  and  as  we  have  lately  seen,  be- 
cause it  lacks  soul,  hre,  movement,  then  with  them  it"  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  a  highly  finished  and  beautiful  poem,  full  of 
fine  scenes  and  impressive  character-studies.  It  is  certainly  a 
lucid  poem.  The  story  or  plot  is  most  distinct.  No  Greek  play 
is  clearer.  The  simplest  mind  cannot  fail  to  understand  it,  for 
like  a  well  painted  panorama,  every  scene  is  plainly  depicted, 
every  personage  is  clearly  cut,  every  incident  distinctly  described 
— the  whole  unrolled  before  you,  event  following  event  in  orderly 
succession.  For  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
that  able  men  can  so  positively  deny  it  all  dramatic  excellence. 
It  appears  to  us  to  possess  at  least  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
drama.  If  it  is  not  essentially  and  purely  dramatic,  we  think  it 
may  be  said  that  .the  action  is  not  related  so  much  as  represented. 
As  the  critic  in  the  Nation  says,  "the  play  is  simply  a  vividly  im- 
aginative reproduction  of  scenes  and  characters  already  known  to 
us,"  but,  mark  this — the  characters  act  as  wxll  as  talk.  It  is 
surely,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  not  as  purely,  completely 
dramatic  as  the  greatest  plays  of  Shakspeare ;  but  it  is,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  as  dramatic  as  Henry  VIII,  one  of  his  best  historical 


*We  have  quoted  this  long  passags  because  it  confirms  our  own  impressions. 
In  several  conversations  with  gentlemen  we  had  given  our  view  of  the  purposes  of 
the  poet,  and  had  expressed  surprise  that  every  reviewer  of  the  play  had  failed  to 
point  out  or  detect  the  evident  meaning  of  it.  The  writer  in  the  Xaiion,  as  far  as 
we  know,  is  the  first  to  state  that  meaning  in  print. 
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compositious,  and  of  which  it  reminds  us.  Indeed,  several  of  the 
characters  figure  in  hoth  phiys.  The  London  Spcdator  thinks 
that  ''it  is  strong  from  end  to  end,"  and  that  "it  is  so  tJiorougJdy 
dramatic  that  it  might  he  produced  witli  the  hir/Jtcst  effect  on  the 
stage.''  So  well  satisfied  is  it  of  the  high  dramatic  capahilitiea 
and  excellencies  of  this  interesting  drama,  it  does  not  hesitate  to 
add  this  opinion,  which  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  indorse: 
"certainly  we  should  he.  surprised  to  hear  that  any  true  critic 
would  rate  Queen  Mary,  whether  in  dramatic  fire  or  general  power, 
below  Ilcrmj  VIII,  and  our  impression  is  that  it  is  a  decidedly 
finer  work  of  dramatic  art."  \ye  are  not  sure,  if  a  man  of 
culture  and  taste  were  to  read  the  two  plays  on  the  same  day, 
reading  each  at  one  sitting,  with  a  few  hours  of  interval,  and 
could  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  and  sanctities  that  gather 
around  the  greatest  name  in  literature,  that  he  would  not  echo 
the  dictum  of  the  Spectator.  And  after  all,  is  there  any  really  just 
judgment  and  true  criticism  when  a  man  does  not  so  divest  him- 
self? 

But  without  insisting  on  the  correctness  of  the  Spectcdo/s  judg- 
ment, we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  drama  that  has 
been  written  since  the  Elizabethan  era.  So  said  the  London 
Times,  and  at  once  some  writers  began  to  ridicale  the  idea  of  com- 
panng  Tennyson  with  Shakspeare.  The  Times,  if  we  understand 
it,  was  guilty  of  no  such  fjlly.  No  man  of  sense  thinks  that 
Tennyson  is  the  equal  of  Shakspeare,  great  as  he  may  esteem  the 
Victorian  poet.  No  man  of  ordinary  taste,  or  the  slightess  criti- 
cal insight,  would  compare  any  dramatic  writer  whatever  with 
Shakspeare.  He  stands  alone  in  his  grandeur — solitary,  unap- 
proached,  unapproachable.  "Nature  broke  the  die"  after  she  had 
moulded  /aV/i.  But  Tennyson  is  none  the  less  a  very  great  genius, 
and  has  written  many  poems  that  the  "oceanic"  Shakspeare  might 
be  glad  to  own.  "We  venture  to  affirm  that  the  workmansiiip  of 
Qjiem  J/a?'?/ is  more  highly  artistic  than  that  of  the  Elizabethan  poet. 
He  has  had  a  culture  and  training  which  were  not  possible  when 
the  imperial  genius  of  the  sixteenth  century  wrote  his  immortal 
-plays. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  subject  selected  by  Tennyson  upon 
which  to  "try  his  'prentice  hand"  as  a  play-wright,  admits  of  the 
highest  dramatic  treatment.     There  are  much  more  striking 
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events  even  in  English  history  out  of  which  to  fashion  a  stirring 
drama.  The  one  he  was  credited  with  having  selected,  Queen 
Boadicea,  offered  a  richer  and  more  impressive  field.  Possibly 
the  success  of  Shakspeare  in  his  vronderful  Klnrj  LcaVy  deterred 
him,  as  comparisons  would  have  been  instituted,  they  belonging 
to  remote  times  in  English  history,  and  no  man  could  dare  to 
have  his  work  placed  in  contrast  with  that  tremendous  creation 
of  multiform  and  unfathomable  genius.  In  the  subject  chosen 
there  is  but  one  really  colossal  figure  to  excite  attention,  and  that 
admits  of  the  most  marked  effects.  We  refer  to  Elizabeth,  but 
the  facts  of  history  forced  the  author  to  make  her  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  MaiV,  Pole,  Gardiner,  and  others.  The  glimpses  we 
have  of  her  are  impressive,  and  her  character  is  deftly  presented 
with  a  few  bold  strokes.  And  just  here  comes  in  the  immense 
triumph  of  the  poet's  genius  and  art.  He  actually  arouses  a  pro- 
found and  tender  sympathy  in  stern,  unswerving  Protestant 
hearts  for  the  sanguinary,  remorseless,  ill-starred  Mary  Tudor, 
and  that  too  by  a  severe  adiieronce  to  historic  details.  AVe  can- 
not deny  ourself  the  pleasure  of  reproducing  an  eloquent  passage 
from  Dr.  George  Ripley's  review  of  the  play,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Tribune.  We  only  need  the  concluding  part  of  his 
criticism,  but  to  appreciate  its  force  we  must  copy  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes,  although  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
what  we  have  said  whilst  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  play. 
Referring  to  the  Queen,  the  able  reviewer  says : 

"She  is  usually/  represented  as  a  coarse,  commonplace  charac- 
ter, with  slender  intellectual  gifts,  devoid  of  all  tender  sentiments, 
except  a  blind  passion  for  the  sensual  and  cruel  Spaniard,  who 
sought  her  hand,  but  did  not  bestow  his  love,  for  purposes  of  an 
ambitious  and  grasping  State  policy,  the  passive  victim  of  a  stern 
religious^fanaticism,  whose  apparent  firmness  was  only  a  cynical 
obstinacy,  whose  devout  aspirations  were  blended  with  a  gloomy 
superstition  and  a  vindictive  ferocity,  and  with  whom  all  the 
sweet  and  pure  affections  of  a  benign  womanhood  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  absorbing  lust  of  power  and  the  indulgence  of  a  demoniac 
temper.  Mr.  Texnysox  has  made  no  attempt  to  soften  the  un- 
graceful lineaments  of  this  portraiture.  He  uses  no  subtle  illu- 
sions to  disguise  the  traditions  of  history.  He  accepts  the  bloody 
Mary/not  as  the  heroine  of  romance,  but  as  she  is  known  by  her 
deeds,  the  as[)iring,  crafty,  selfish  woman,  whose  religion  was  a 
tragedy,  and  whose  love  enkindled  the  fires  of  martyrdom.     At 
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the  same  time  she  is  environed  by  the  poet  with  the  elements  of 
infinite  pity.  No  one  can  listen  to  her  monrnfal  wail  of  disap- 
pointed maternity  and  crushed  affection  without  a  pang  of  sym- 
pathy. Her  bleeding  heart  is  revealed  in  a  way  that  almost  sug- 
gests an  apology  for  the  blood  of  martyrs  that  was  shed  by  her 
imperious  will.  Her  sorrows  are  painted,  not  as  the  gush  of  a 
shallow  sentiment,  but  as  the  genuine  agonies  of  a  wounded 
heart.  This,  no  doubt,  partly  explains  the  secret  of  the  weird 
charm  which  this  wonderful  poem  exercises  over  the  imagination 
of  the  reader.  He  is  tempted  to  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  unhapp}' 
Queen  in  spite  of  himself,  and  his  indignation  at  her  crimes  is 
tempered  with  pity  for  her  sufferings.  It  is  like  one  of  those  sin- 
gular transformations,  in  which  the  portrait  of  a  desperate  crimi- 
nal is  changed  to  an  image  of  smiling  beauty,  and  a  face  of  placid 
tenderness  is  revealed  beneath  a  haggard  and  repulsive  counte- 
nance." 

And  now  let  us  glance  for  a  short  time  at  the  style  of  this  play- 
Some  of  the  writers  who  have  denied  dramatic  merit  to  the  com- 
position also  complain  of  the  style.  They  think  it  is  too  tame 
and  cold,  and  that  it  indicates  a  falling  away  in. the  Laureate,  al- 
though they  concede  that  baring  certain  minor  faults,  he  has 
written  a  remarkably  clever  poem.  Vrell,  we  who  admire  it  with 
more  fervor,  may  be  thankful  for  so  much  concession.  AVe  read- 
ily admit  that  there  is  but  little  of  that  extraordinary  richness  of 
coloring — that  dainty,  exquisite,  pre-Raphaelite  workmanship — 
that  delicate,  refined  and  "felicitous  suggestiveness" — that  marvel- 
lous melody  of  language,  which  constitute  some  of  the  greatest 
charDiS  of  his  early  and  indeed  of  his  longer  and  stronger  poems. 
Tennyson  has  evidently  well  girded  himself  for  this  work.  He 
is  to  enter  a  new  field  for  new  conquests.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  austere  grace  and  severe  grandeur  of  the  Greek  Drama.  He 
will  not  now  dally  with  the  rich  and  captivating  conceits  of  an  af- 
fluent and  responsive  brain  ;  he  will  not  stop  even  to  strew  wild 
flowers  of  fancy  or  to  bestow  the  richer  fruitage  and  aroma  of  the 
imagination.  He  is  too  much  in  earnest  now.  He  will  strip 
naked  for  the  work,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  the  beauty  of  brawn, 
and  vigor  and  intense  manliness.  Read  the  poem,  and  you  will 
be  surprised.  How  unlike  Tenxy.-ox,  and  yet  how  exquisite  the 
art !  How  simple,  dire^-t,  nervous^  felicitous  the  language  !  How 
full  of  virility  and  grace  !  He  has  evidently  sternly  ''put  the 
breaks'^  upon  the  chariot  wheels  and  curbed  his  winged  coursers 
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as  never  before.  He  surrenders  his  despotic  authority  for  the 
time  over  those  dominions  over  which  he  has  ruled  for  forty 
years  with  such  a  pertinacious  and  resolved  will.  He  lays  aside 
every  attraction  that  might  be  deemed  by  the  sternest  critic  as  in 
the  least  meretricious,  and  quietly  yields  every  embellishment 
which  might  weaken  the  etiect  or  tend  to  misinterpret  character. 
His  purpose,  his  subject,  his  knowledge,  his  exquisite  taste,  his 
perfect  mastery  over  the  highest  art — all  demand  that  the  sacriiice 
shall  be  made.  He  will  reveal  powers  that  his  most  sympathetic 
admirers  never  suspected  :  he  will  enter  fields  untrodden  as  yet 
by  him  ;  he  will  write  a  pooa  that  shall  posses  a  peculiar  beauty 
and  attractiveness,  and  yet  shall  contain  many  of  the  essentials 
and  exceLencies  of  the  genuine  drama.  He  will  resort  to  another 
and  untried  style  :  will  approach  ^Eschylus  himself  in  the  sever- 
ity of  his  taste  and  in  the  sobriety  and  vigorousness  of  his  language. 
There  shall  be  abou^  it  a  certain  antique  grace,  simplicit}*  and 
force  that  shall  remind  you  of  the  Greek  plays.  Xo  one  shall 
oharge  him  with  sacrificing  dramatic  unity  and  effect  io  indulge 
his  passion  for  that  artistic  diction  and  tastideous  refinement  of 
thought  and  expression  for  which  he  is  famous  above  all  otlier 
men.  The  remarkable  simplicity,  the  subdued  tone,  the  quiet 
grace  of  the  style  constitute  a  very  great  charm,  specially  Vvdien 
united  v,ith  so  much  clearness,  freshness  and  strength:  and  yet, 
let  us  be  candid,  we  confess  we  have  found  ourself  now  and  then 
on  the  look  out  for  that  unrivalled  splendor  .and  richness,  and 
lingual  felicity — that  old,  familiar,  fascinating  Tennysonian 
touch  which  so  enthralled  us  in  the  past,  and  will,  we  trust,  re- 
main "a  joy  forever."' 

AVe  cannot  say  that  in  Queen  Mary  he  has  achieved  a  complete 
success.  In  this  country,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  has  been 
saluted  victor.  In  England,  adverse  criticism  \vill  doubtless  pre- 
ponderate. Adverse,  we  mean,  as  far  as  the  dramatic  qualities  of 
the  play  are  concerned.  But  his  critics  everywhere  are  compelled 
to  admit  the  consummate  finish  of  the  performance.  Scribner, 
which  takes  a  difterent  view  from  its  Northern  contemporaries,  as 
far  as  we  have  seen,  grants  that  Qi'.een  Mory  is  '*the  matured  and 
worthy  work  of  the  poet" — that  it  contains  "careful,  first-rate 
workmanship,  a  literary  conscience  unimpaired  b3'  thirty  years 
of  fame  and  prosperity" — that  "it  is  powerful  in  separate  pas- 
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sages'*— that  "in  conception  of  the  different  characters,  in  histor- 
ical fidelity,  it  is  a  cJtastc  and  beautiful  pocm^  It  lacks,  according 
to  this  authority,  "strong  passion,  singleness  and  strength  of  im- 
pression, dramatic  movement,  spontaniety,  abandonment,"  and 
does  not  think  "it  will  sluire  in  his  earthly  immortality.'"^  The, 
London  Athfcneum,  another  adverse  critic,  says,  that  although 
"the  excellencies"  are  "less  salient  than  his  recent  long  poems,  it 
raveals  to  the  careful  student  a  tuiiformity  and  harmony  of  mcriis 
which  mark  it  as  a  master-piece.^''  And  yet  Scribner  holds  that- 
there  is  a  "want  of  singleness  and  strength  of  impression."  Amid 
such  conflicting  views  the  critical  reader  must  carefully  deter- 
mine for  himself.  The  Nation  declares  that  "'the  more  judicious 
will  find  in  it  a  new  proof  of  the  force  and  variety  of  that  genius 
which  gives  to  its  author  his  easy  and  unchallenged  supremacy 
over  other  contemporary  English  poets,  and  sets  him  in  the  rank 
of  those  few  who,  from  Chaucer  down  to  our  time,  have  been  best 
inspired  in  giving  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the  English 
people."  Dr.  George  Ripley,  the  able  and  erudite  literary  editor 
of  the  Tr//;?/.ne,  entertains  the  judicious  opinion  that  "Tennyson 
is  unapproachable  among  modern  poets,"  and  that,  the  memor- 
able scenes  of  English  history  during  Mary's  reign  "are  repro- 
duced *.  *  ^  with  a  virile  power  of  delineation  and  severe 
simplicity  of  expression  Avhich  must  be  regarded  as  a  consum- 
mate triumph  of  art."  He  says  the  poet  "has  trusted  to  the  mas- 
culine vigor  of  portraiture  with  which  he  has  vivified  the  fading 
lineaments  of  the  past  with  the  freshness  of  a  living  presence." 
We  must  quote  one  more  passage  from  the  Nation  : 

"Tennyson  has  never  written  more  full  and  masculine  verse 
than  in  portions  of  this  drama  and  never  condensed  vigorous 
thought  into  compacter  form.  The  virile  blood  of  the  men  of 
Mary's  time  seems  to  have  flowed  in  his  veins  as  he  was  writing. 
His  verse  at  times,  in  its  hard  strength,  seems  to  lack  finish,  and 
his  turn  of  phrase  to  be  chosen  for  force  rather  than  for  elegance." 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  these  views,  with  this  qualifying 
remark.     The  seeming  lack  of  finish,  and  the  somewhat  coarse 


*Scrifjner  thinks  that  Shakspeare's  influence  is  very  visible  in  Que^ii  Mary.  The 
Is'ation  thinks  otherwise,  and  Dr.  Ripley  says  that  "Tennyson  has  too  much  genius 
for  imitation."     And  so  the  "doctors  disagree."     Of  course  we  hold  with  Eipley. 
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expressions  used,  are  purely  artistic.  There  is  no  negligence. 
Every  sentence  is  written  with  the  greatest  care.  The  poet  em- 
ploys certain  harsh  expressions,,  and  gives  his  verse  at  times  a 
sort  of  rugged  strength,  to  adapt  thought  and  language  either  to 
the  character  who  speaks,  or  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 'in 
which  he  is  placed.  Polished  phrases  and  musical  cadences 
would  not  have  been  appropriate  :  so  with  an  artist's  ear  and  an 
artist's  skill  he  employs  the  precise  language  and  style  that  are 
consonant  to  character,  age  and-  scene.  If  viewed  as  a  dranmtic 
poem  or  literary  drama  only,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  author 
has  produced  a  composition  of  very  high  excellence.  If  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  true  drama,  but  not  of  the  highest  dram.atic  vigor 
and  spirit,  which  is  our  view,  we  are  prepared  to  claim  for  it  su- 
periority over  any  similar  work  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
We  shall  expect  that  the  final  judgment  of  the  ablest  British 
critics  will  accord  to  it  great  merit  as  a  poem,  and  concede  that 
it  is  superior  in  its  dramaik  qualifies  to  any  play  written  by  any 
leading  poet  of  this  century,  whatever  may  be  its  deficiencies  in 
fire  and  action. 

We  must  note  two  points  of  excellence  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  songs  are  of  the  best.  Only  TENNYSoxand  "Wild  Will'' 
could  have  written  them.  The  student  of  his  poems  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  drama  exhibits  some  very  fine  humor- 
ous touches.  There  are  two  scenes  at  least  that  show  the  iireat 
poet  to  be  master  of  that  side  of  human  character.  The  scene  be- 
tween Wyatt  and  the  women,  and  the  scene  between  the  two  old 
women  in  the  church,  are  capital.  Indeed,  there  are  some  hu- 
morous strokes  in  the  opening  scene.  The  hand  that  wrote  The 
Xorihern  Farmer,  new  and  old  style.  The  Grandmother,  and  ]ViR 
Waierproofs  Li/rieal  JtTonolor/ue,  had  that  delightfuljart  that  could 
draw  rustic  characters  with  the  pencil  of  the  humorist,  bringing 
out  the  salient  points  of  each  without  caricature,  and  investing 
them  with  an  interest  at  once  racy  and  amusing.  It  is  good  to 
have  this  variety  in  even  so  serious  a  drama  as  Que<:n  Moru. 
How  well  Shakspeare  understood  this  I  In  his  grandest  trage- 
dies we  have  the  most  overflowing  humor  and  abounding  wit. 
"Humor  !  humor  is  the  mistress  of  tears,"  said  that  great  master 
of  humor,  Thackerav.     "She  has  refreshed  mvriads  more  from 
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her  natural  springs,  than  ever  tra;2;edy  has  watered  from  her  pom- 
pous urn.''"^ 

When  Milton  was  sixty-two  he  wrote  that  very  remarkable  and 
unique  poem — Scunson  Ag(r/iistc.s.  It  is  unlike  his  other  produc- 
tions, and  much  resembles  the  Greek  dramas  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles. It  is  replete  with  dignity,  power  and  simple  grace.  It  was 
the  last  strain  of  immortal  music  tliat  the  ^'monarch  minstrel'' 
ever  sung.  •  Old,  bliiul,  neglected,  but  not  unhappy  or  forsaken  by 
his  Almighty  Father,  the  sublimest  of  poets  sings  of  the  hliad 
Samson.  It  was  "the  last  great  sunburst"  of  that  supreme  genius, 
so  austere  and  yet  so  delicate,  sensuous  and  exquisite,  that  had 
poured  forth  such  immortal  strains  of  melting  harmony  ;  that 
had  given  the  world  such  tremendous  pictures  of  Heaven's 
mighty  hierarchies, 

"Thrones,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Dominations,  Powers  ;" 

that  had  sung  too  of  the  redemption  as  well  as  of  the  fall  of  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  human  race,  and  had  ascended  to  the  loftiest  em- 
pyrean of  poetry,  upon  pinions  that  seemed  as  broad,  and  majes- 
tic as  mighty  and  tireless.  And  nov,'  that  two  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  heroic  harper  ceased  his  music  forever, 
and  passed  into  that  sweet  and  perfect  rest  that  awaits  the  re- 
deemed and  the  glorified,  another  great  poet,  more  fortunate  in 
his  outward  circumstances  and  in  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  of 
noble  mould  and  unstained  manhood,  moved  by  a  devotion  to  the 
pure  and  good  equal  to  that  which  animated  the  great  Puritan, 
produces  a/lrama  which,  in  art  and  interest,  in  chastity  and  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  vigor  of  presentation,  is  iiot  unworthy  of  com- 
panionship with  tlie  last  work  of  the  blind  poet.  In  his  earh' 
days,  when  his  heart  was  blithesome  and  his  life  serene,  Milton 
delighted  in  the  purely  fanciful  and  imnginative,  and  starred 
the  firmament  of  literature  with  creations  filled  with  immortal 
light.  It  was  the  time  when  L^ Allegro,  II  Pemeroso  and  Comus  were 
written.  Then  came  at  a  later  day  his  more  thoughtful  and  sub- 
lime poems — Paradise  Lost  and  Regained.  And  when  the  end  of 
his  days  was  near — when  the  sands  in  life's  hourglass  had  nearly 
run  out,  he  sat  him  down  to  tell  of  the  death  of  the  blind  man 
of  old,  and  a  classical  tragedy  worthy  of  Sophocles,  delighted  the 

*Tliackeray'3  "English  Humorists." 
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world  forever.  So  of  Tenxysox  it  may  be  said,  there  have  been 
three  stages.  He  began  his  singidarl.y  successful  career  as  the 
writer  of  poems  that  were  at  once  the  most  dainty,  the  most  fan- 
ciful, the  most  melodious,  the  most  charmingly  sensuous.  Then 
as  his  great  powers  matured,  he  produced  his  solemn,  thoughtful, 
unmatched,  immortal  In  2Icmoriam,'<x\\(\  those  other  masterly  and 
elaborate  poems  that  are  so  perennial  in  their  grace  and  beauty. 
All  of  these  wear  the  impress  of  the  same  exquisite  genius  and 
the  finishing  touch  of  the  same  unrivalled  hand.  And  now, 
when  sixty-five  winters  have  frosted  his  locks  and  seamed  that 
manly  and  striking  face,  he  bequeaths  a  legacy  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  that  is  worthy  of  his  genius,  but  as  unlike  all  else 
he  has  written  as  the  Samson  of  ^Milton  was  unlike  all  that  had 
gone  before.  But,  we  may  add,  we  trust  that  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  poet  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  poet  of  the  Victorian 
era  will  here  end,  and  that  the  author  of  Queen  Jlemj  may  live  to 
adorn  the  literature  of  his  age  and  country  with  many  other 
poems  that  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  immortality.  Far  be  the  time 
when  the  "asterisk  of  death"  shall  be  set  against  Jiis  name  in  the 
catalogue  of  greatness. 

\ye  have  thus  essayed  to  state  our  impressions,  and  must  leave 
the  subject  without  attempting  even  a  brief  analysis  of  the  drama. 
It  will  prove  a  delightful  recreation  to  any  reader  of  taste  whether 
he  accepts  it  as  a  poem  or  a  drama.  We  believe  it  is  as  certain 
of  perpetual  fame  as  anything  he  has  written,,  always  excepting 
that  grand  and  immortal  threnody — In  Jlemorictrn.        T.  B.  K. 


GOD'S     ILOVE. 


There's  not  a  flower  that  decks  the  vale, 

There's  not  a  beam  that  lights  the  mountain, 
There's  not  a  shrub  that  scents  trie  gale. 

There's  not  a  wind  that  stirs  the  fountain, 
There's  not  a  hue  that  paints  the  rose, 

There's  not  a  leaf  around  us  lying, 
But  in  its  use  or  beauty  shows 

God's  love  to  us,  and  love  undying  ! 
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nVritten  for  Ouii  Living  and  Our  Dead. 
OUR,  DREA3ILAXO  COT. 


There's  a  calm  retreat  where  my  love  and  I 

Meet  'neath  the  silent  stars  ; 
A  rosy  bower  with  a  brook  near  by, 

Where  we  sit  under  lattice  bars. 
At  the  midnight  hour,  when  the  world's  asleep, 

We  steal  to  this  spirit-spot, — 
Withstealthy  step  and  careful  creep, 

We  enter  our  Dreamland  Cot. 

We've  hid  it  away  on  the  banks  of  a  stream, 

Where  elves  and  fairies  play  ; 
Its  starlit  skies  with  glories  gleam 

That  never  are  seen  by  day. 
There  are  walks  that  wind  their  wand'ring  way 

By  beds  of  blooming  flowers  ; 
There  are  dree  my  paths  that  sweetly  stray 

To  secret  cozy  bowers. 

Ambrozial  shades  sleep  in  its  trees, 

Whose  branches  calmly  rest, 
Unless  perchance  a  love-born  breeze, 

Sighs  out  its  faint  distress  ; 
And  then  some  bough  its  bosom  heaves, 

And  opens  its  arms  above. 
And  a  fond  caress  enfolds  the  leaves, 

As  pity  yields  to  lo  v^e. 

There's  an  amethyst  cup  and  a  nectar  brook 

By  the  side  of  a  wicker  gate, 
Near  a  lonely  ledge  in  a  little  nook 

Where  our  spirits  always  wait. 
And  when  I  approach,  I  hear  her  song — 

A  love  'pressed  plaintive  air — 
And  my  heart  leaps  up  as  I  haste  along, 

For  I  know  my  Birdie's  there ! 

I  soften  my  step  to  give  surprise, 

As  I  steal  'neath  tlie  shadows  near, 
But  a  glance  reveals  to  lovers'  eyes, 

And  no  sound  'scapes  a  lover's  ear ; — 
She  bounds  to  the  gate  as  a  lithesome  fawn, 

And  we  meet  wuth  a  raptured  kiss, 
And  arm  in  arm  stroll  up  the  lawn 

To  the  home  of  our  fancied  bliss. 
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We  sometimes  stop  in  a  jasmine  bower, 

And  under  the  moon's  pale  light, 
Recall  to  mind  the  fatal  hour 

That  marked  our  «:.liits'  plight. — 
How  a  summer's  ev'e  our  lips  were  pressed 

In  a  moment  of  tender  pain, 
And  thus  in  a  thrill  our  hearts  confessed 

What  our  words  did  not  explain. 

How  both  were  young  in  that  long  ago, 

And  one  had  a  boyish  heart ; 
And  why  it  was  that  we  could  not  know 

How  soon  we  'd  be  called  to  part. 
And  then  we  tell  of  long,  long  years 

Of  sorrow  and  anguish  and  woe,- — 
How  had  we  strove  to  hide  the  teais, 

That  in  secret  still  would  flow  ! 

And  I  press  her  nearer  my  aching  heart. 

To  calm  her  troubled  breast. 
As  I  venture  to  speak  the  saddest  part 

Of  all  my  life's  unrest : — 
How  tossed  about  in  a  stranger  land, 

With  no  eye  to  share  a  tear, 
In  a  thoughtless  hour  I  lost  the  hand 

My  heart  had  pledged  to  her. 

And  when  I  feel  her  bosom  heave. 

As  a  wave  of  the  boundless  sea, 
I  curse  the  fate  that  makes  her  grieve 

For  a  stricken  mortal  like  me. 
I  kiss  the  tears  from  her  tender  cheek, 

And  brush  her  ringlets  by, 
And  feel  forgiveness — though  she  does  not  spaak- 

By  the  smile  in  her  swimming  eye. 

We  know  that  He  who  governs  all, — 

Who  guards  the  linnet's  nest, 
And  marks  the  tiny  sparrow's  fail — 

Will  do  for  us  what's  best. 
A  purpose  runs  thro'  every  life 

Too  deep  for  us  to  scan ; 
Our  seeming  ills  with  good  are  rife, 

And  love  shapes  every  plan. 

What  now  appears  to  be  the  worst, 

Shows  wisdom  wiien  'tis  past ; 
And  that  which  strangest  seems  at  first 
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^lay  sweetest  be  at  last. 
With  faith  to  do — and  leave  the  rest — 

AVe  learn,  despite  our  fears, 
How  joy  is  nursed  at  sorrow's  breast, 

And  srniles  are  born  of  tears. 

And  my  soul  casts  off  its  iron  chain, 

And  spurns  its  captive  lot. 
When  free  as  larks  we  laugh  again, 

With  troubles  all  forgot ! — 
My  Birdie  sings  a  merry  song, 

As  she  clings  to  my  boyish  side, 
And  arm  in  arm  we  skip  along 

To  the  honie  of  my  spirit-bride. 

And  when  life's  sun  at  last  shall  set 

I  shall  rea'  Ii  the  river-side, 
^  i^nd  breathe  a  prayer  for  my  darling  pet, 

Then  launch  on  its  swelling  tide. 
And  when  I  have  gained  the  farther  shore, 

And  all  its  sands  have  tried, 
I'll  watch  the  gleam  of  the  golden  oar 

That  brings  my  spirit-bride. 

She'll  find  the  cup  and  the  nectar  brook 

By  the  side  of  the  wicker  gate, 
Near  the  lovely  ledge  in  the  little  nook, 

Where  our  spirits  used  to  wait. 
And  when  we've  pressed  the  raptured  kiss^ 

Upon  the  same  old  spot, 
We'll  bow  to  Him  who  gave  the  bliss 

Of  a  cherished  Dreamland  Cot. 

Harloive  Academy,  August  31st,  1S75. 


OLR  ^lOUXTAIX  HOUES. 


W^hy  turn  we  to  our  mountain  homes 

With  more  than  filial  feeling  ? 
'Tis  here  that  Freedom's  altars  rise, 

And  Freedom's  sons  are  kneeling ! 
Why  sigh  we  for  softer  climes  ? 

Why  cling  to  that  which  bore  us? 
^Tis  here  ice  ircad  on  Freedom's  soily 

With  Freedom's  sunshine  o^er  us! 
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The  Late  Lord  Lytton. 


BY    AN    AMATEUR    SCRIBBLER. 


Some  men  are  born  to  opinions,  some  achieve  opinions,  and 
some  have  oj^inions  thrust  upon  them.  Of  the  third  chiss  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  with  what  avidity  and  zeal  they  espouse 
and  circulate  their  inoculated  ideas.  Semi-conscious,  perliaps,  of 
native  inferiority,  and  wishing  to  make  up  in  intensity  what  they 
lack  in  breadth,  they  strive,  as  Euskin  says,  "to  exalt  themselves 
by  virulence  into  visibility."  Among  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
jects of  their  attack  is  that  clarura  et  vcncrahlle  noraen  which  heads 
this  article.  That  unaccountable  diversity  of  taste  which  origi- 
nated the  (/^  (7t.5f/5?{.s /zo/i  disputandum  of  the  ancients  has  led  cer- 
tain writers  of  uncjuestioned  ability  to  deny  the  merits  of  Lord 
Lytton — nay,  to  charge  him  with  the  gravest  errors — and  lo!  for 
every  dignified  censor  of  the  better  sort,  there  arise  ten  satellite 
vituperators  who  darken  the  air  with  their  missiles  of  Lilliputian 
warfare.  But  there  is  a  class  of  these  parasite  critics  far  more 
amusing  in  their  deportment  than  those  of  the  tarantula  species 
are  provoking.  I  mean  those  grave  little  fellows  that  treat  our 
author  with  silent  contempt,  and  scorn  to  name  him  in  the  same 
breath  with  Scott  and  Thackeray,  and, perhaps  a  few  others  whom 
their  masters  have  graciously  permitted  them  to  fall  down  and 
worship. 

I  can  see  the  great  Lord  Lytton  balancing  one  of  these  little 
creatures  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  fixing  on  him  a  regard  of 
mingled  curiosity  and  disdain,  expatiate,  after  the  manner  of 
Gulliver's  Brobdignagian,  upon  the  vanity  of  human  glory  which 
can  ''be  mimicked  b}'  such  a  diminutive  insect."  As  for  the  sting 
of  one  of  the  more  rancorous  kind,  he  might  for  a  moment  be 
discomposed,  as  Prince  Geraint  was  by  the  blow  of  the  dv/arf,  and 
minded  utterly  to  "demolish  him,"  but  the  impulse  would  find  a 
sure  restraint  in  his  "exceeding  manfulness'"  and,  "wroth  to  be 
wroth  with  such  a  worm,"  he  would  sooner  feel  disposed  to  visit 
upon  himself  the  castigation  at  first  intended  for  so  puny  an  ad- 
versary. It  is  a  pity  for  themselves  (not  for  anybody  else  since 
their  views  are  entirely  harmless)  that  these  valiant  little  gentle- 
men will  not  pause  to  consider  the  grounds  upon  which  their 
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masters  base  their  opinions.  And  by  grounds  of  opinion  I  mean 
not  onl}^  those  foundations  upon  which  they  openly  profess  to 
build,  but  those  latent  forces  and  springs  of  thought  whicli  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  form  what  we  term  conviction.  A.  looks 
through  green  spectacles — and  sky  and  water,  houses  and  mea- 
dows are  all  green ;  B.  looks  through  red  glasses — and  every  ex- 
ternal object  is  ensanguined  by  the  medium  throuoh  which  his 
vision  operates.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  opthalmia  which  red- 
dens every  object  before  the  eyes  of  its  unfortunate  victim.  How 
many  men  are  born  w^itli  a  moral  and  mental  opthalmia,  or  else 
are  soon  spectacled  by  education  and  circumstance?  Before 
yielding  implicitly  to  the  views  of  a  critic,  let  us  consider  the  na- 
ture of  his  opthalmia  or  the  color  of  his  spectacles.  The  poet 
Gray,  of  lowly  lineage  and  humble  fortune,  awaits  with  melan- 
choly pleasure  that  "mevitable  hour"  when  "tlie  boast  of  heraldry" 
and  "the  pomp  of  power"  shall  be  hushed  and  lost  in  the  grave ; 
but  Byron,  the  "heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  born,"  thought  to  heap 
tlie  crowning  insult  and  infamy  on  Jeffrey  in  reminding  him  of 
that  rueful  morning  when  "his  patrimonial  garret  fell  to  the 
ground."  Should  further  exemplification  be  needed  the  reader 
has  but  to  recall  Whig  Macaulay's  opinion  of  Tory  Sam  Johnson, 
and  Tory  Sam  Johnson's  of  Roundhead  John  Milton.  If  we  ap- 
ply these  reflections  to  the  case  of  Lord  Lytton,  we  shall  probably 
find  that  the  greatest  majority  of  his  alleged  deficiencies,  moral 
and  literary,  exists  but  in  the  minds  of  cavillers  impelled  to  their 
conclusions,  not  by  the  standard  canons  of  taste  and  criticism, 
but  by  the  perverting  efficacy  of  education  and  individual  train- 
ing. By  far  the  largest  class  of  these  censors  consists  of  those  as- 
cetic religionists  whose  creed  subordinates  charity  and  mercy  to 
the  lowest  rant  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  virtues,  and  elevates  aus- 
terity to  a  seat  amid  the  cherubim.  Even  under  the  Levitical 
dispensation  the  mercy-seat  in  the  tabernacle  was  irradiated  by 
the  wings  of  protecting  angels  ;  and  it  was  the  royal  manifesto 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  "I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  In 
the  face  of  these  heavenly  truths,  it  is  astonishing  beyond  ex- 
pression to  find  the  ministers  of  the  meek  and  forgiving  Jesu3 
the  severest  foes  of  a  writer  who  dares  to  show  some  remnant  of 
a  divine  original  left  in  the  most  erring  of  the  human  race.  Pe- 
ter drew  his  sword  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fel.bw  man,  and  cursed 
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and  swore  and  denied  his  Lord — but  later  "went  out  and  wept 
bitterly  ;  and  his  Lord  forgave  him  and  exalted  him  to  glory  be- 
yond all  the  princes  of  earth.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  some 
of  Lord  Lytton's  earlier  remances  sin  and  suffer  and  weep  bitter- 
ly— and-,  perchance,  are  crowned  with  peace  at  the  1-ast;  and  this 
is  noxious  and  demoralizing  beyond  measure  !  God  may  forgive 
but  a  novelist  never  must.  Hell  must  enlarge  itself  in  the  con- 
•cluding  chapter,  to  engulph  every  wanderer  from  the  straight 
gate  and  the  narrow  way.  "No,  no  !"  protest  the  critics,  "j^ou  ex- 
■aggerato.  We  consent  that  guilt  should  sometimes  escape  by  the 
skin  of  the  teeth,  but  our  complaint  against  your  author  is  that 
he  makes  crime  and  sin  too  magnificent  and  attractive."  And 
this  brings  us  directly  to  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  this  discus- 
sion. That  Lord  Lytton  was  himself  a  good  man  is  undeniable. 
The  leaders  of  opinion  in  his  own  country  concede  this  with 
unanimous  voice.  The  blasts  of  scarcely  three  wintei^  have  ^'with- 
ered the  pomp  of  the  woodland  and  silenced  the  song  of  the  birds'' 
since  the  author  of  Rimzi  and  HarM  was  gathered  to  that  storied 
mausoleum  where  the  valor  and  the  eloquence  of  England  re- 
pose in  a  fitting  brotherhood  ;  and  yet,  in  that  brief  lapse  of  time 
a  grateful  and  generous  people  have  rebuked  into  stillness  the 
few  dis|jaraging  tongues  that  wagged  against  him,  and  illustrated 
his  own  beautiful  and  exalted  thought  that  ''a  great  name  soars 
the  highest  when  it  sx^rings  from  the  grave."  What  motive 
eould  inspire  such  a  man  to  dress  vice  in  an  attractive  garb,  and 
conceal  its  deformity  from  the  eyes  of  virtue  ?  Certainly  no  cor- 
ruption of  his  own  heart.  Was  it  a  defect  of  judgment  ?  Let  us 
■enquire  into  this.  I  boldly  assert  that  (unless  Paul  Clifford  and 
FalJdand-^  which  I  have  never  r^ad,  differ  from  his  other  novels) 
Lord  Lytton  has  never  yet  in  a  single  instance  presented  vice  in 
attractive  colors.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  adorning  and 
dignifying  vice  itself  and  in  attributing  some  admirable  quali- 
ties to  a  person,  in  other  respects,  vicious. 

What  are  the  novels  which  are  supposed  to  justify  these  charges 
of  glozing  over  sin  ?  Eugene  Aram,  Ernest  Maltravers,  Alice,  Nigld 
And  Morning  and  Paul  Clijjord.  What  is  the  sin  of  Eugene  Aram  ? 
Murder.  Does  the  author  anywhere  make  that  attractive  ?  The 
learning  and  eloquence  of  this  dark  man  enchain  our  admiration, 
but  they  only  serve  to  "lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light  to 
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their  lord's  guilt.  These  qualities  but  give  a  scorpion  sting  to 
the  murderer's  consciousness  of  hh  crime.  The  remorse  and  de- 
spair of  Eugene  Aram  preacii  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  more  sternly 
than  a  hundred  bloody  scaffolds.  What  is  the  sin  of  Ernest  Alal- 
travers  and  Alice  ?  The  triumph  of  passion  over  the  restraints 
of  virtue.  AVho  envies  the  hero,  about  to  marry,  by  direful  mis- 
hap, the  child  of  his  ov>'n  blood  ?  Who  envies  Alice,  a  houseless 
wanderer 

*^Wlien  unmerciful  disaster  hurries  fast  and  liurries  faster," 

till  her  brain  is  chaotic  with  the  ''toys  of  desparation  ?"  What 
are  the  sins  of  Gautrey,  the  strong,  brave,  gifted,  bad  man  of  Night 
and  Morning  ?  Gambling,  forgery  and  murder.  Does  the  author 
make  these  attractive  ?  As  with  Eugene  Aram,  crime  brings  its 
own  punishment,  and  Gautrey  meets  a  violent  and  sudden  death. 
''But/'  interposes  the  critic,  ''Alice  and  Ernest  ^Maltravers  are  as 
happy  in  the  end  as  if  they  had  never  sinned."  Nay  not  %o  hap- 
py ;  for  Maltravers  had  to  regret  a  life  of  wasted  genius,  that  his 
first  error  blighted  forever,  and  Alice  was  denied  the  object  of  her 
love  until  her  life  was  in  its  decline.  Happy,  though,  they  were, 
to  some  degree — and  herein  lies  a  moral.  Some  sins  are  utterly 
inexpiable.  Such  were  the  sins  of  Eugene  Aram  and  Gautrey; 
and  they  march  on  steadily  to  their  doom.  Some  sins  which, 
without  repentance,  may  be  the  most  damning,  are  susceptible  of 
a  partial  expiation.  The  Levitical  law,  established  by  God  him- 
self, allowed  such  atonement  as  Maltravers  made  to  Alice,  even 
where  virtue  had  submitted  to  violence.  Surely  it  is  not  to  the 
discredit  of  Lord  Lytton  that  he  profits  from  such  an  authority. 
But  it  is  objected  that  the  graces  %f  these  wayward  characters  are 
made  too.conspicuous,  and  that  the  contemplation  of  their  good 
points  may  beguile  the  reader  into  forgetfulness  of  their  evil 
qualities.  If  this  be  just  reasoning,  why  have  the  sacred  writers 
chosen  to  give  us  the  beauty  of  i^  bsolom  along  with  his  paricidal 
heart,  the  stateliness  and  valor  of  Saul  along  with  his  cruelty  and 
pride?  I  think  it  is  to  teach  the  noteworthy  lesson  that  even  in 
those  men  in  whom  the  elements  seem  most  happily  mixed,  evil 
is  ever  present  and  needs  to  be  constantly  guarded  and  repressed; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  some  portion  of  the  angel  is  still  left  in 
many  a  nature  that  is  mainly  dominated  by  malignant  influ- 
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ences.  This  is  the  lesson,  it  appears  to  me,  which  Lord  Lytton 
strives  to  inculcate  throiie,h  th.e  fictions  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
It  is  the  attempts  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  upon  noble  natures  only 
that  attract  our  sympathy  and  interest.  The  weak  and  willing 
prey  of  temptation  excites  nothing  but  contempt  and  loathing. 
\V  6  never  say  of  Uriah  Heap  or  any  other  wretch  morally  un- 
clean from  his  mother's  womb,  "I  might  have  been  such  as  he;'' 
but  let  one  whose  character,  in  many  respects,  commands  our  ad- 
miration be  beset  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  we  feel  no  moral 
debasement  in  putting  ourselves  in  his  place.  On  the  one 
side,  we  can  look  with  charity  on  his  fall,  and  on  the  other,  we 
can  take  warning  that  the  same  temptations  do  not  overcome  us. 
As  I  said,  we  feel  it  no  moral  degradation  to  compare  ourselves 
with  such  a  character,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  draw  from  his 
life  such  instruction  and  guidance  as  it  affords.  Such  a  charac- 
ter is  a  beacon  set  high  on  a  promontory  overlooking  the  troubled. 
sea  of  life;  its  good  qualities  shooting  far  into  the  bosom  of  ad- 
versity's night  a  glimmering  dawn  of  encouragemens  and  hope- — 
its  evil  ones  disclosing  the  rocks  on  which  the  tempest-tossed 
mariner  may  be  wrecked.  How  variant  from  the  course  of  na- 
ture is  that  undiscriminating  patience  of  frailty  which  treats  as 
worthless  and  consigns  to  oblivion  a  life  not  entirely  symmetri- 
cal in  the  consistency  of  unswerving  virtue  !  Hear  that  great 
philosopher,  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  was  ever  seeking  the  central 
truths  which  "lie  at  the  bottom  of  appearance  :" — "VV^hat  an  um- 
pire nature  is.  What  composure  of  depth  and  tolerance  there  is 
in  her.  You  take  wheat  to  cast  into  the  earth's  bosom  ;  your 
wheat  may  be  mixed  with  chaff,  chapped  straw,  barn-sweepings 
and  all  imaginable  rubbish — no  matter;  you  cast  it  into  the  kind,. 
just  earth  ;  she  grows  the  wheat — the  whole  rubbish  she  silently 
absorbs,  shrouds  it,  says  nothing  of  the  rubbish.  The  yellow 
wheat  is  growing  there  ;  the  good  earth  is  silent  about  all  the  rest,. 
has  silently  turned  the  rest  to  some  benefit  too.  So  everywhere  with 
Nature.  What  we  call  pure  or  impure  is  not  the  fmal  question. 
Not  hoiv  much  chaff  is  in  you,  hid  ivhetheir  you  have  any  wheat .'"  Sc^ 
with  the  great  hearted  man  w^hose  goodness  and  wisdom  I  am 
weakly  endeavoring  to  vindicate.  He  lovingly  garners  the  wheat 
and  the  chaff  too,  he  turns  to  account. 
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"Fresli  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld," 

is  the  memory  of  that  summer  evening  when  I  opened  the  treas- 
ures of  The  Disowned — the  first  of  Lord  Lytton's  novels  that 
chanced  to  fall  in  my  way  ; 

"Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  smks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge," 

is  the  memory  of  that  darker  day  when  I  closed  the  last  volume 
of  The  Pitrisians,  and  realized  that  its  author  was  no  more,  but 
the  sweet  and  consoling  thought  which  robbed  regret  of  its  sting 
was  that  he  whose  death  I  deplored  had  devoted  his  days  upon 
earth  to  the  cause  of  tolerance  and  mercy. 

*'Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  !"' 

when  all  the  obloc{uy  which  detraction  has  sought  to  fasten  upon 
his  grave  results  from  his  heroic  advocacy  of  such  a  cause. 

But  he  who  falls  in  a  strife  like  this  falls  even  as  a  blessed  mar- 
tyr. 

To  be  Continued. 


SL-EEP. 

When  to  soft  sleep  we  give  ourselves  away, 
And  in  a  dream  as  in  a  fairy  bark 
Drift  on  and  on  through  the  enchanted  dark 
To  rosy  daybreak, — little  thought  we  pay 

To  that  sweet  bitter  world  we  know  by  day. 
We  are  clean  c{uit  of  it,  as  is  a  lark 
So  high  in  heaven  no  human  eye  may  mark 
The  sharp  swift  pinion  cleaving  through  the  gray. 

Till  we  awake,  ill  fate  can  do  no  ill, 

The  resting  heart  shall  not  take  up  again 
The  heavy  load  that  yet  must,  make  it  bleed  : 

For  this  brief  space,  the  loud  world's  voice  is  still, 
No  faintest  echo  of  it  brings  us  pain. 
How  will  it  be  when  we  shall  sleep  again  ? 

— r.  B.  Aldiich 
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''NAMED  AFTER.'' 


The  venerable  author  of  the  following  article,  not  knowing  who 
was  responsible  for  the  articles  signed  "T.  B.  K.,"  has  written  the 
subjoined  communication  to  the  Editor.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to 
publish  it,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  so  profound  a  scholar  and  ele- 
gant a  writer,  and  especially  as  it  confirms  what  we  said  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Magazine.  T.  B.  K. 

.  "Mr.  Editor:— I  am  glad  to  find  you,  in  your  July  number, 
entering  your  protest  against  the  popular  phrase  of  one  person 
named  for  another.  Like  yourself,  my  ears  were  wounded  with 
the  new-fangled  expression,  'James  was  named  for  his  grand- 
father,' 'She  was  named  for  me,'  &c.,  and  I  set  it  down  as  the 
mark  of  an  inferior  speaker.  But  I  heard  it  afterwards,  from  the 
mouths  of  persons  of  such  respectability,  that  I  began  to  be  diffi- 
dent of  my  own  correctness  and  to  suspect  that  'Not  to  know 
this  argued  myself  unknown,'  and  have  been,  ever  since,  in  your 
modest  state  of  suspense,  waiting  for  decisive  authority  to  con- 
flrm  or  give  up  ^iiy  old  usage.  It  is  certainly  more  in  conformi- 
ty with  tlie  usual  meanings  of  the  prepositions  after  and  for,  to 
use  the  former  in  the  phrase  in  question  than  the  latter.  One  of 
the  senses  of  cfter  is  in  conformity  with,  according  to.  Thus  we  say  : 
*Do  it  after  this  fashion,'  'Work  cfter  my  direction,'  Tie  followed 
after  his  father's  example,'  'He  made  his  cfter  my  pattern.'  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  means  in  corforraity  with, 
which  is  a  secondary  meaning,  derived  from  the  primary,  which 
relates  to  time.  The  successor  is  named,  of  course,  after  the  pre- 
decessor in  time  and  after  him  in  similitude.  The  word  for  seems 
to  have  no  propriety  in  such  a  connection. 

"I  shall  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  you,  if,  in  your  researches, 
you  can  displace  the  modern  innovation  and  restore  the  old  form. 
Your  Bible  authorities  are  good,  as  to  old.  Enc/Iish ;  but  as  the  lan- 
gange,  since  that  version  was  made,  has  undergone  so  many 
important  changes,  it  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  fortify  those 
examples  by  more  modern  authorities.  E.cpecto,  stans  peek  in 
una/  W.  IL" 

Wilson,  K  a 
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MARGINALIA. 


I.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  at  last  completed  his  Ilisiory  of  the  United 
States,  begun  forty  odd  years  ago.  It  is  in  ten  volumes,  and  ends 
in  1782,  seven  years  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  history  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  Colonies 
and  their  struggles.  It  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  indicates 
great  research,  and  decided  ability  and  learning.  We  have  only 
read  the  first  six  volumes.  We  ventured,  in  a  recent  number  of 
this  Magazine,  to  call  it  "defective,"  and  for  good  reasons  :  1.  It 
purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  United  States^  but  it  is  not.  2.  It 
is  tremendously  discursive  and  digressive.  3.  It  is  inaccurate,  as 
was  to  bo  expected,  in  very  many  particulars.  4.  Whilst  the  style 
in  many  parts  is  dignified,  sober  and  impressive,  the  author  is 
given  at  times  to  high-flown  rhetorical  flourishes  that  detract 
from  a  grave  and  pretentious  historical  work.  In  other  words, 
his  style  is  often  florid  to  excess,  grandiloquent  even,  sometimes 
bordering  on  "gush."  The  work  is  specially  kind  to  the 
South,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  has  dealt  with  North  Carolina  with  a 
fairness  that  deserves  our  gratitude.  Bat  his  work  is  not  above 
fair  criticism. 

In  the  Inte^imtional  Review  fore  May-June  there  is  a  criticisna 
of  some  ten  pages  in  length  upon  the  last  volume  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft. As  this  Review  is  a  Northern  'publication  of  tne  first  ability, 
we  copy  a  few  sentences.  "He  wanders  off  into  fields  which 
have  very  small  connection  with  that  which  be  is  supposed  to  be 
exploring."  "The  historian's  passion  for  foreign  politics  again 
runs  riot."  "For  thc^e  hirelings  (the  Hessians) — Mr.  Bancroft 
has  omitted  this  part  of  their  history,  <fec."  "He  omits  this  story 
.  (the  Hessians)  and  gives  us  a  history  of  the  Germans."  "Mr.  Ban- 
croft's account  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth  occupies  barely  one 
page.  *  *  A  most  important  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  only  a  skirmish,  and  is  wanting  in  life, 
vigor  and  reality."  "'Mr.  Bancroft's  style  is  indefensible  in  very 
many  places."  "Would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  point  out  inac- 
curacies, which  are  too  plainly  evident  to  every  reader."  "His 
work  will  live,  despite  its  thoy^o/ad  faults.''     "He  has,  in  truth, 
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only  opened  the  way  for  the  history  of  the  United  States  yet  to 
be  written." 

So  we  can  not  be  so  far  out  of  the  way  in  speaking  of  his  his- 
tory as  "defective."  We  may  mention  one  fact  not  gencr^illy 
known.  Hildreth  wrote  his  history  because  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  New  England  scholars  were  not  satisfied  with  Bancroft. 
It  is  in  fact  an  opposition  history,  but  not  comparable  in  force, 
brilliancy,  research  and  interest  to  its  rival. 

II.  Lady  Franklin,  revered  and  loved,  died  a  few  weeks  sinre. 
Her  nazne  will  be  forever  associated  v>'ith  that  of  her  husband,  the 
excellent  and  brave  Sir  John  Franklin,  whose  tragic  death  in  the 
Frozen  Ocean  on  June  11,  1847,  is  too  well  known  to  need  the 
details.  A  few  d-ays  after  Lady  Franklin's  death,  a  solemn  scene 
was  witnessed  in  England's  Great  Abbey.  She  had  had  a  memo- 
rial, consisting  of  a  life-like  bust,  er-ected  to  her  famous  husband. 
A  handsome  Gothic  canopy  in  alabaster  surmounts  it,  on  which 
are  several  inscriptions,  one  telling  his  birth,  death  and  by  whom 
erected.     The  Lu^ureate  furnishes  a  striking  stanza : 

'■'IS'ot  here;  the  white  North  lias  thy  l>ones;  and  thou. 

Heroic  sailor-so'al, 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  vorage  new. 

Toward  no  earthly  pole." 

Sir  Johji  Franklin  was  02  years  of  age  at  his  deatln  Lady 
Franklin  was  S3. 

IIL  Recently  reading  Charles  Knight's  very  entertaining  and 
valuable  Illvstyated  Popular  Ilif^tory  of  Ejighind  in  eight  volumes, 
we  met  with  the  following  instructive  passage.  Says  the  author, 
in  his  account  of  the  contest  between  the  Barons  and  King  John, 
and  the  signing  of  Magna  Ouirfa  at  Runnymede — Rune-med, 
mead  of  council,  or  council-meadow:  "The  specific  provisions  of 
the  Great  Cliarter  went  to  the  remedy  of  existing  evils  as  they 
presented  themselves  in  the  existing  state  of  society.  Genera- 
tions passed  away  before  villanage  and  slavery  ceased  to  exist  in 
England.  Their  abolition  was  the  result  of  the  internal  forces, 
so  to  speak  of  society,  and  not  of  sovereign  grace  or  legislative 
enactment.  The  barons  of  England  did  the  work  which  w^as 
called  for  in  their  generation  ;  and  they  left  to  their  successors 
in  the  battle  for  liberty,  whether  they  were  noble  or  plebeian,  to 
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carry  on  the  same  work  in  the  same  practical  and  temperate 
spirit.  'From  this  era  a  new  soul  was  infused  into  the  people  of 
England/*'^  Knight  then  gives  the  following  highly  interesting 
fact :  "The  principle  was  rooted  in  our  English  ear-th,  like  the 
Ankerw}-ke  Tqsy,  which  was  a  "sngorous  tree  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Thames,  when  'the  army  of  God  and  Holy  Church'  stood 
upon  Runny mede,  and  which  still  bears  its  (p^een  leaf  afkr  six  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  winters"  This  was  written  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Runnymede  i&  on  tbevfestern  side  of  the  Thames  river,  and  not 
far  from  London,  Many  councils — witans — ^h^.d  been. held  there 
before  John's  time. 

IV.  A  writer,  Mr.  Alexander  Yo-ung,  m  a  late  number  of  Ap- 
pMorCs  Journal,  on  ''The  Latest  Aspects  of  Longevity,"  ^does  not 
credit  the  statements  that  have  been  so  often  made  as  to  the  great 
age  of  some  people— notably  Mr.  GrifBn,  Count  Waldeck,  Eliza- 
beth Leatherland,  the  Countess  of  Desniond^  Henry  Jenkins  and 
Thomas  Parr,  He  thinks  none  of  them  exceeded  103  years,  al- 
though some  of  them  were  reported  to  have  lived  over  a  century  and 
a  half.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  although  life-insurance  has  been 
known  in  England  for  more  than  a  hundred  ^nd  fifty  years,,  the  re- 
cords do  not  show  that  but  one  person  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  were  taken  as  safe  and  desirable  risks^  ever  attained  to  his 
one  hundredth  year.  Mr.  John  W.  Luning  die^i  in  1870,  aged 
103.  The  English  National-Debt  OfBce  only  record  two  persons 
who  became  c  ntenarians  between  the  years  1790  and  1872,  Of 
all  the  graduates  who  have  gone  out  from  Harvard  only  four 
have  ever  attained  to  their  hundredth  year.  In  all  the  British 
Peerage  not  one  centenarian  has  been  founds  and  yet  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  nobility  are  very  favorable  to  extreme  longevity. 
The  records  of  their  births  are  authentic  and  accurately  kept, 
and  henee  no  old  men's  or  women ^s  stories  are  trusted  in  the  mat- 
ter. We  have  never  known  a  negro  who  had  reached  his  eightieth 
year  who  did  not  say  he  was  over  a  hundrecl  years  old.  oMr. 
Young  aptly  quotes  "-quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller"  as  saying: 
"Many  old  men  set  the  clock  of  their  age  forward  when  past  sev- 
.  enty.''     At  the  recent  great  centennial  celebrations  of  the  battles 
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of  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington  and  Concord,  there  was  not  a  single 
person  who  was  a  hundred  years  old.  In  Xorth  Carolina  you 
can  find  dozens  who  claim  to  have  passed  their  hundredth  anni- 
versary, and  yet  you  can  not  probably  find  one  who  is  over  a 
hundred  years  old  whose  age  can  absolutely  be  determined. 
Hearsay,  or  guess  work  will  not  answer.  An  appeal  to  a  well- 
attested  record  vrill  only  establish  the  fact.  We  have  never  known 
but  one  person  who  was  cciiairibj  ninety-five,  but  we  have  seen 
dozens  who  said  they  were  over  a  hundred.  They  were  doubtless 
like  that  "festive  old  gentleman"  of  New  York  city,  of  whom  Mr. 
Young  writes,  who  has  been  dined  and  wined  for  several  years 
on  account  of  his  extreme  age,  he  having  been  born  in  176G.  But  it 
has  been  shown  that  he  was  only  eighty-nine.  Unfortunately 
for  his  claim,  he  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  British  Army,  had 
been  cashiered,  and  his  exact  age  was  ascertained.  x\nd  so  it 
will  turn  out  with  a  large  proportion  of  persons  who  claim  to  be 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  Nehemiah  x-Vllen,  of  Massachu- 
setts, had  four  sons  and  six  daughters;  whose  average  age  was 
eighty-eight  years,  eight  months  and  twenty  days.  The  truth  of 
this  is  vouched  for  by  as  high  authority  as  Dr.  Nathan  Allen. 
We  showed,  in  a  recent  number,  that  brain-work  was  conducive 
to  longevity.  If  this  position  be  sound,  how  comes  it  that  we 
find  no  centenarians  among  the  literary  men  and  none  among 
the  British  nobility  ?  It  is  because  human  life  rarely  extends 
beyond  the  hundredth  year.  Lord  Palmerston  died  at  81,  Lvnd- 
hurst  at  SQ,  Brougham  at  89,  Campbell  at  S3,  St.  Leonard  at  94, 
and  Earl  Russell,  still  living,  is  vigorous  at  S3.  Horace  Binney, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  95.  But  where  are  the  centenarians?  In 
Granville  county  we  have  never  heard  of  but  one  person,  Mrs. 
Alston,  who  lived  to  be  as  old  as  103.  She  was  the  grandmother 
of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Thomas  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
born  in  Granville,  and  she  married  the  second  time  when  she  was 
past  her  eightieth  year.  Her  birth  was  a  matter  of  record,  and 
her  age  therefore  ascertained.  We  believe  she  is  the  only 
centenarian  who  ever  lived  in  that  large  old  county.  According 
to  newspapers  it  is  quite  common  for  people  to  live  to  a  hundred 
and  five. 

V.  We  greatly  rejoice  in  Christian  Reid's  widening  reputa- 
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tion.  That  our  readers  may  learn  what  critics  in  the  North  think 
of  her  last  published  volume,  .-1  Question  of  Honor,  which  was 
briefly  reviewed  by  us  in  the  September  number,  we  glean  a  few 
opinions:  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  thinks  it  "the  best  and 
noblest  of  all  that  she  has  written."  The  Boston  Post  says  it  js 
"exquisitely  clear  in  style  and  elevated  in  tone,  and  is  worth  more 
than  one  careful  reading."  The  Boston  Gazette  says  it  "will  more 
than  maintain  the  already  enviable  reputation  of  the  author." 
This  agrees  with  our  own  expressed  judgment.  The  Philadel- 
phia Press  thinks  it  has  "a  finish  which  will  he  unanticipated  by 
most  readers,"  whilst  the  Utica  Herald  avers  that  "the  author 
has  wrought  with  care,  and  with  a  good  ethical  and  artistic  pur- 
pose, and  these  are  the  essential  needs  in  the  building  up  of  an 
American  literature."  Appleton^s  Journal,  of  a  late  date,  contained 
also  a  favorable  and  discriminating  notice,  giving  the  author  a 
high  place  among  American  fiction- writers. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  home  editors  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  indisputable  ability  and  the  pure,  sweet  English  style  of 
Christian  Reid,  as  we  believe,  she  prefers  to  be  called.  We  have 
seen  several  well  written  and  just  tributes  to  her  in  the  columns 
of  the  North  Carolina  press.  We  have  only  one  at  hand  and 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  Wilmington  Star.  We  easily  recog- 
nize in  it  the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Cicero  W.  Harris.  Briefly  re- 
ferring to  the  graceful  and  artistic  story  that  was  concluded  with 
the  September  number  of  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  he  says: 

"Miss  Frances  Fisher  is  to-day  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
woman  novelist  in  the  United  States.  She  has  steadily,  step  by 
step,  won  her  high  place  in  contemporary  letters.  Painstaking, 
studious,  artistic  in  perception,  having  delicate  fancy  and  clever 
ingenuity,  a  shade  perhaps  too  much  disposed  to  refining  upon 
motives,  with  a  high  moral  sense  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  unsurpassed  by  any  writer  of  fiction,  our  North  Carolina 
story-maker  is  worthy  every  whit  of  the  pride  and  love  of  her 
people  and  of  the  noble  place  in  American  letters  to  which  she 
aspires.  ^1  Sumraer  Idyl  exhibits  all  her  cjuiet  power  of  descrip- 
tion and  analysis,  and  is  as  engaging  as  the  most  fastidious  reader 
could  require  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  written.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  it  will  do  much  to  publish  the  mountain  scene- 
ry—its grandeur  of  crag  and  gorge,  its  beauty  of  stream  and 
slope,  its  splendor  of  foliage  and  flower,  and  above  all  its  magic 
atmosphere,  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable." 
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VL  The  New  York  Sun  is  a  sprightly  paper.  "This  Triton 
of  the  minnows"  has  discovered  that  Tennyson  is  not  only  no 
poet,  but  not  even  an  artist.  And,  we  dare  affirm  the  writer  is 
quite  as  honest  as  earnest.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  such  critics. 
It  is  pureh^  and  simply  a  matter  of  taste.  Either  he  is  without 
genuine  poetic  taste  and  critical  insight,  judgment,  and  sympa- 
thy, or  the  leading  critics  of  the  last  twenty  years  are  in  that 
sterile  and  unfortunate  predicament.  Without  such  qualifica- 
tions, however  skilled  as  a  writer  and  ingenious  and  forceful  as  a 
thinker,  it  is  absurd  and  profitless  to  undertake  such  work.  A 
man  blind  from  his  birth,  led  through  the  Louvrs  in  Paris,  would 
be  quite  as  well  qualified  to  deliver  an  intelligent  and  just  opin- 
ion upon  the  merits  of  the  thousands  of  paintings  which  grace 
that  magnificent  collection,  as  a  writer  is  qualified  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  a  great  poet  to  whom  a  true  taste  has  been  de- 
nied ;  who  is  thoroughly  blind  to  every  beanty  of  thought  and 
every  grace  of  expression — to  all  that  constitutes  genuine  poetry, 
having  neither  poetic  eyes,  poetic  ears,  nor  a  poetic  heart.  An 
able  man  may  write  admirably  upon  many  topics,  showing  the 
utmost  ingenuity,  plausibility  and  force.  He  may  even  wviie 
charmingly  upon  a  subject  he  does  not  understand,  as  has  been 
done  often  by  literary  men.  He  may  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  still  of  what  value  is  his  opinion  after  all  ? 
Who  cares  for  the  judgment  of  a  man  upon  cjuestions  of  Greek 
philology  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language?  What  can 
he  know  of  the  value  and  meaning  of  Greek  prepositions  and 
particles  ?  Who  would  give  a  fig  for  the  opinion  of  a  thorough 
ignoramus  on  questions  of  science  ? 

Some  men  have  notions,  whims,  crotchets.  We  heard  a  schol- 
arly friend  say  some  months  since  that  God  never  made  but  thre^ 
poets — Homer,  Horace  and  Shakspeare.  He  firmly  believed  in 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  The  most  astonishing  thing 
about  this  deliverance  is,  that  the  author  of  it  has  written  no  little 
verse,  and  some  of  it  not  without  merit.  We  heard  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Raleigh,  now  dead — a  man  of  ability  withal — once  rid- 
icule Milton's  sublime  poem,  and  declare  it  destitute  of  poetic 
merit.     And  so  the  world  wags. 

"The  niling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will, 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still."* 
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It  will  not  surprise  us  to  hear  that  Milton  was  not  learned, 
that  Shakspeare  was  not  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  that  Bacon 
was  not  endowed  with  the  philosophic  faculty,  that  Chillingworth 
was  only  a  poor  sophist  without  eloquence  or  logic,  that  Newton 
was  a  pretentious  sniatterer,  Dr.  Sam  Johnson  had  no  gifts  as  a 
conversationalist,  that  hlack  is  white,  and  truth  error,  and  that 
Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy  is  the  profoundest  and  most  poetical 
book  in  the  lanc^uao'e. 

"O  what  a  goodh'  outside  falsehood  hath  !" 

We  remember  to  have  read  a  few  years  ago  a  singularly  vigo- 
rous, ingenious  and  entertaining  essay  in  one  of  the  British  Re- 
views, in  which  the  able  writer  essayed  to  show  that  there  was 
really  but  little  poetry  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  leading 
poets  of  this  fertile  XIXth  century.  The  author  believed  all  he 
raid,  and  who  will  censure  him  for  his  efforts  to  convince  the 
world  that  it  was  simply  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Scott,  Keats,  Shelley  and  the  rest  were  poets 
in  any  proper  sense  ?  If  the  Sun  sheds  true  light  then  Poe,  and 
Stedman,  and  Bayne,  and  Taine,  and  Reed,  and  a  hundred  other 
critics,  as  well  as  all  of  the  best  versifiers  of  our  time,  are  resting 
in  profoundest  darkness.  The  poets  admire  Texnyson  more  than 
the  critics  do.  They  at  least  can  appreciate  his  exquisite  genius 
and  superlative  art.  We  imagine  that  a  thousand  such  Suns  as 
that  which  sheds  its  light  in  the  Northern  literary  heavens  can- 
not cause  the  luminous  orb  of  the  great  Victorian  poet  to  set  in 
darkness.  No  ignis  fatuus  in  letters  can  allure  the  wary  into  the 
bogs  of  critical  nonsense.  But  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
purely  a  matter  of  taste  and  judgment.  If  any  one  prefers  Tupper 
to  Milton,  or  Tom  Moore  to  Tennyson,  we  cannot  object.  If  we  found 
our  greatest  intellectual  recreation  in  Robert  Montgomery,  Robert 
Pollock,  and  Wilkie  Collins,  instead  of  in  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Tennyson  and  George  Eliot,  we  should  discard  the  latter,  and  give 
our  days  and  nights  to  the  reading  of  puling  and  lackadaisical 
verse  and  lurid  and  blood-thirsty  stories.  T.  B.  Iv. 
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A3I0NG  THE  BOOKS. 

LoRXA  DooNE.  By  1\.  D.  Blackmore.  1875 :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
There  is  nothing  more  enjoyable  than  a  really  good  novel.  An 
author  who  writes  one  confers  a  great  favor  upon  his  fellow-men. 
He  is  in  some  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor.  There 
are  at  least  ten  or  a  dozen  grades  in  the  current  fictions  of  the 
daVj  and  it  requires  the  utmost  care  and  the  genuine  critical 
faculty  to  distinguish  and  classify  them  aright.  Several  very 
delightful  stories  have  been  written  within  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  In  a  former  article  we  mentioned  some  of  these,  without 
exhausting  the  list.  Lorna  Doone  is  capital — very  fresh  and  ori- 
ginal. The  descriptions  are  remarkably  striking,  often  poetical. 
The  character-rendering  is  excellent.  There  is  a  certain  air  of 
quaintness  in  the  style  that  gives  a  charming  picjuancy  to  the 
story.  All  through  the  book  there  is  a  constant  glimmering  of 
the  threads  of  a  racy  humor,  with  a  vein  of  fun  lurking  under- 
neath the  quaint  Exmoor  dialect.  It  is  a  thoughtful  book,  and 
although  full  of  incident  does  not  belong  remotely  to  the  sensa- 
tional sort,  for  which  we  have  but  little  s^mipathy  or  relish. 
Dram-drinking  is  hazardous  :  certain  safety  lies  in  the  severest 
abstinence.  Books  of  the  highly  seasoned  and  hot-fever  kind, 
full  of  morbid  sentiment  and  impossible  characters  and  absurd 
situations,  are  not  to  be  read  without  detriment  to  the  mind. 
They  excoriate,  demoralize  and  destroy. 

Mr.  Blackmore  is  a  poet  in  prose.  On  some  of  his  pages  there 
is  more  genuine  poetry  than  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  a  bas- 
ket-ful  of  rejected  manuscripts,  fairly  burdened  with  bad  rhymes, 
poor  thoughts  and  halting  measures.  And  yet  probably  Mr. 
Blackmore  has  rarely  written  verse.  He  appears  content  to  write 
excellent  prose.  In  Lorna  Boone  he  has  done  very  faithful  work. 
We  commend  it  to  all  who  love  nature  and  truth  and  art,  and 
who  expect  something  else  i  a  story  than  high-wrought  passion, 
spasmodic  outbursts,  and  characters  that  are  not  men  and  women 
at  all,  but — monstrosities.  We  enjoyed  the  book  hugely,  and 
could  read  it  again  wuth  decided  relish.  A  Princess  of  Thule,  by 
Wm.  Black,  Far  from  the  Cladding  Crowd,  by  Henry  Hardy,  Do- 
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TOthy  Fox,  by  Catharine  Parr,  Loma  Doone,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
and  TJtc  Parisians,  Bulwer's  posthumous,  and,  in  some  respects, 
best  novel — all  written  within  the  last  four  years,  are  of  a  high 
order,  according  to  our  t-aste  and  judgment.  They  come  as  near 
Thackeray's  and  George  Elliot's  as  any  fictions  we  may  expect  to 
appear  in  our  time.  They  are  pure  and  refreshing.  Read  them. 
The  Messrs".  Harper  publish  some  of  the  best  fictions,  and,  we 
may  add,  some  of  the  worst.  Of  the  latter,  in  former  days,  they 
kept  us  supplied.  Ihe  Princess  of  Thule  is  possibly  the  purest 
w^ork  of  art  and  indicates  a  finer  genius  than  the  others.  Such, 
at  least,  would  be  our  judgment  if  delivered  now. 

Harwood.     By  the  author  of  '^Gdd  Trump."     E.  J.  Hale  &  Son, 
New  York.     1875. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  like  this  book.  It  is  disappointing.  It 
is  not  without  a  certain  merit,  and  yet  it  is  singularly  defective 
in  many  parts.  There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  narrative.  It  belongs  to  the  melo-dramatic  school, 
and  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  due  amount  of  exciting  incidents 
that  remind  us  of  those  that  consituted  the  staple  of  the  ordinary 
fictions  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  contains,  like  his  first 
-work,  many  absurdities  and  blemishes.  The  tooth-pulling  scene 
is  very  ridiculous,  and  the  blunders  of  the  hero  in  regard  to  his 
sweet-heart's  aff'ection  and  purposes,  are  alike  improbable  and 
absurd.  But  it  has  no  blemishes  equal  to  one  or  two  in  Odd 
Trump.  None  of  the  characters  are  guilty  of  the  extreme  absurd- 
ity of  conversing  fluently  in  Greek.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  au- 
thor did  not  realize  the  prodigious  folly  of  making  a  young  w^o- 
man  and  some  conventional  young  men  masters  of  colloquial 
Greek.  We  use  to  think  that  it  was  a  great  marvel  that  Thomas 
De  Quincey,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  could  have  harangued  a 
Greek  mob — a  genuine  ecdesia — in  flowing  Greek,  But,  after  all, 
it  v^'as  no  great  linguistic  feat.  Mr.  Lucason's  young  lady,  or  two 
or  a  half  dozen  of  his  male  characters,  would  have  easily  sur- 
passed the  Opium  Eater,  great  as  he  was.  Altogether  that  Greek 
chat  is  about  the  most  curiously  ridiculous  thing  we  ever  met 
with.    Shades  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes ! 

In  Odd  Intmp  there  is  more  of  the  Wiikie  Collins  art.    There 
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are  not  seven  impertinent  and  inconsequential  chapters  tacked 
on  to  it  as  in  Ilanvood.  The  author's  forte  is  narrative.  He  be- 
gan well  in  his  first  published  book,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  ventured  to  publish  an  earlier  and  more  immature  work.  As 
we  once  heard  a  militia  officer  issue  a  command,  so  we  ma}'  say 
of  him — he  has  "advanced  backwards."  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  story  in  Har- 
uvod,  although  it  is  told  by  diaries  and  old  letters.  Like  most 
readers,  we  do  not  fancy  that  manner  of  unfolding  a  plot  or  of 
relating  a  story.  It  is  hazardous  for  any  young  writer  to  make 
such  an  attempt.  The  fact  is,  as  a  general  thing,  real  or  imagi- 
nary diaries  are  very  dreary  reading.  We  do  not  think  our  lite- 
rar}'  sins  are  of  a  kind  to  authorize  the  infliction  of  any  such  pun- 
ishment upon  us.  We  prefer  to  do  penance  in  some  other  way. 
But,  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  produced 
a  stirring,  graphic,  fresh  book  in  spite  of  time-stained  letters  and 
the  diary  of  an  unfledged  youth. 

HoosiER  Mosaics.     By  Maurice  Thompson.     Kew  York :  E.  J. 
Hale  <fc  Son.     1875.  * 

A  very  tastefully  printed  and  bound  little  volume,  with  a  some- 
what inviting  title.  It  is  composed  of  rustic  stories,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  Indiana.  The  author  has  a  fine  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  is  versed  in  "Hoosier"'  dialect,  describes  vividly  ridicu- 
lous personages  and  scenes,  and  writes  of  nature  as  one  who  loves 
the  flowers  and  trees  and  songsters  of  the  woods  and  fields.  The 
stories  have  a  very  perplexing  end,  and  the  heroes  have  a  laugh- 
able unfortunate  way  of  falling  in  love  with  the  wrong  women. 
We  could  pick  out  here  and  there  many  choice  bits  of  description 
that  are  indeed  mosaics  set  in  a  rather  uncouth  and  rugged  frame- 
work. Our  copy  came  through  the  well-known  book  establish- 
ment of  Alfred  Williams. 

T.  B.  K. 
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[Written  for  Our  Lrv'iNG  and  Our  Dead. 
EVEXlXCi  BELLS. 


BY   JOHN    E.    TYLER. 

Hark  !  hark !  the  bells  begin  to  chime- 
Praise  ve  the  Lord  !  't  is  even  time.. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  !   His  kindly  sway 
Hath  cheered  your  labors  through  the  day ; 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  !  His  gracious  might 
Will  guard  your  slumbers  through  the  night. 
King  on,  sweet  evening  bells,  oh,  ring 
Till  earth  and  sky  and  ocean  sing 
Hosannas  glad  to  God  the  King  1 

How  soft  and  clear !  how  faint  and  low ! 
How  full  of  Heaven  the  numbers  iiowl 
Ten  thousand  thousand  Seraphim 
Repeat,  methinks,  the  wondrous  hymn 
Around  the  great  White  Throne  above, 
Where  all  is  peace  and  all  is  love. 

Ring  on,  sweet  evening  bells,  oh,  ring 
Till  earth  and  sky  and  ocean  sing 
Hosannas  glad  to  God  the  King ! 

Behind  yon  hill  recedes  the  sun ; 

The  stars  'gin  marshal  one  by  one ; 

A  cloudless  moon  o'er  nature  throws 

The  mantle  sad  of  soft  repose  ; 

The  belfry  lights  grow  dim,  are  gone  ; 

No  longer  sounds  the  carillon. 

Good  night,  sweet  bells,  oh  1  may  you  ring 
At  eventide  till  Christ  shall  sing  , 
All  nations  kneel  to  God  the  King ! 


THE  r-OVE  THAT  EASTS. 

The  love  that  will  soonest  decay, 

The  love  that  is  surest  to  die. 
The  love  that  will  soon  fly  away, 

Is  the  love 
That  is  told  with  a  sigh. 

The  love  that  is  surest  to  last. 

The  love  that  a  woman's  heart  needs. 
The  love  that  will  ever  be  fast; 

Is  the  love 
That  is  spoken  in  deeds. 
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Educational      pEP  a  fitment, 


RALEIGH  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 


SY   THE    rRIXCIPAl^ 


Vol.  S.  D.  Pod. — Dear  Sir :  It  giv^s  me  pleasure  to  prepare,  at 
your  re<^uest,  for  the  pages  of  yoiir  Magazine  a  sketch  of  the  IJal- 
*eigh  Female  Seminary, 

The  Baptist  De-nomination  of  North  Carolina  have  long  felt  the 
cneces.^itj-  of  having  in  Raleigh  a  Somina-ry  of  high  grade  for  tiie 
'educatio-n  of  their  -daughters.  Especially  did  the  Baptists  of  this 
-city — <?neofth^  largest  and  most  prosperous  denomination? — 
need  the  advantages  of  such  a  school. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  establisli  it  years  ago— on-e  by  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Finch,  who  I  think  died  in  a  few  years  after  the  school 
was  opened  ;  th^  other  by  Rev.  A.  McDowell,  D.D.,  now  the  pop- 
ular President  of  thti  large  female  institute  at  Murfreesboro,  N=  C. 
This  attempt  w^as  unsuccessful^  and  for  many  years  the  Baptists 
were  w-ithout  a  school.  But  the  church  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  wealth;  and  in  the  summer  of  1870  appointed  a 
Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arraiigements  for  opening  a 
Female  Seminary, 

~  This  Committee  chose  to  preside  over  the  new  School,  Rev. 
W.  Royall,  D.  D.,  then  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  AVake 
Forest  College^  who  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  said  institution  tendered  his  resignation  and  accepted  the  po- 
sition offered  him  in  Raleigh. 

The  Rayner  property,  consisting  of  a  building  with  seventeen 
large  rooms  and  a  lot  of  seven  acres,  and  considered  the  most  eli- 
gible in  the  city,  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

The  first  session  opened  in  August  wuth  a  good  patronage,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  scholastic  year  Dr.  Roj'all  resigned,  when 
its  management  passed  into  the  hands  of  thp  oresent  Principal. 
8 
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The  building  was  soon  found  to  be  incapable  of  accoramod^^- 
ting  the  number  of  pupils  ;  and  in  the  fall  of  1S72  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  two  wings,  each  6ox2G  feet  and  three  storie? 
high,  connected  to  the  main  building  by  verandas — the  whole 
pre'senting  a  front  of  about  160  feet.  The  central  building  con- 
tains the  dining  haF,  parlor,  library,  used  also  for  the  Calisthenic 
drill,  and  dormitories.  The  south  wing  contains  the  chapel,  IS 
feet  pitch,  supplied  with  -New  York  Patent  vSchool  De^ks  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pupil?.  The  first  story  is  divided  into 
lecture  rooms,  and  the  whole  is  heated  by  a  hot  air  furnace. 
The  North  wing  has  seven  music  rooms,  an  art  gallery,  and  five 
dormitories.  This  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  by  which  the 
^lusic  Department,  conducted  in  one  wing,  is  separated  by  the 
main  building  from  the  Literary  Department,  conducted  in  the 
other,  will  commend  itself  to  teachers  and  pupils  who,  in  their 
recitations  have  been  disturbed  by  seven  pianos  played  at  the 
same  time.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  build- 
ings, containing  forty  large  rooms,  are  ample  for  the  accommo 
tion  of  a  large  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

With  this  sketch  of  its  history  and  its  buildings,  a  short  ac- 
count  of  the  general  features  of  the  management  of  the  school 
will  be  given. 

In  the  Literary  Department  the  effort  has  been  to  give  thor- 
ough instruction.  This  could  be  done  only  by  securing  first- 
class  teachers  and  necessary  appliances.  Therefore  a  Philosophi- 
cal and  Chemical  Apparatus,  sufticiently  extensive  for  illustra- 
ting Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  and  a  large  collection  of 
Geological  specimens  were  purchased,  as  complete,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  competent  judges,  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  female  school 
in  the  State.  As  regards  the  corps  of  teachers,  only  those  of  long 
experience  and  large  attainments  have  been  employed,  such  for 
instance  as  Eev.  A.  F.  Kedd,  the  recently  elected  Professor  of 
Natural  Science  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  A  gradu- 
ate in  several  schools  of  Vassar  College,  as  also  an  accomplished 
German  lady  give  instruction  here. 

While  the  Principal  insists  on  thorough  teaching  in  the  Lite- 
rary Department,  he  recognizes  the  claims  of  Music  and  Art  to  a 
prominent  place  in  the  education  of  females.  The  position  is 
taken  that  these  are  not  merely  pleasing  acconaplishmentS;  which 
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young  ladies  can  without  loss  dispense  with,  but  that  they  are 
eminently  useful  and  beneficial  because  of  their  refining  influ- 
ence upon  nature. 

For  the  Music  Department,  German  Professors  are  employed, 
who,  in  their  instruction,  strive  after  a  high  standard,  carefully 
teaching  the  principles  of  the  science  and  thus  enabling  the  stu- 
dents easily  to  make  greater  attainments  in  after  life.  It  ma}'  be 
proper  to  State  that  when  the  school  moved  into  its  new  build- 
ings, seven  new  pianos  were  purchased. 

Realizing  tlie  importance  of  Drawing  and  Painting  to  young 
ladies,  the  Principal  determined  to  afford  the  students  of  this 
school  advantages  of  the  first  order,  and  secured  a  lady  artist  from 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  Art  in  this  country  ;  and  purchased  all  the  necessary 
appliances  for  successfully  teaching  them.  Those  who  saw  the 
■drawings  of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  which,  at  the  last  State 
Fair,  rec<?ived  first  premiums,  can  form  their  own  opinion  of  the 
success  of  this  Department.  The  Principal  would  state  that  our- 
design  is  to  m.ake  young  ladies  artists — not  mere  copyists — su- 
perficiality in  this  as  in  the  other  Departments  being  impossible.'. 

The  moral   training  of  our  pupils   is   of  paramount   impor- 
tance with  us.      lie  rt   culture   and    mind  culture   should   go 
hand-in-hand ;    and   the   teacher   who    neglects  the   former  of. 
these,  however  successful  he  may  be  in   tmining  the  mind,  is 
not  discharging   the   full   measure  of  his  responsibility.     And. 
just  here  the  Principal  would  state  that  while  he  is  a  Baptist  and. 
his  school  is  patronized  principally  by  Baptists,  it  is  in  no  sense 
udo.rian.     The  religious  convictions  of  all  our  pupils  are  respect-- 
ed  ;  and  provision  is  made  for  those  of  other  denominations  (and: 
all  denominations  have  been  represented  here)  to  attend  their/ 
own  churches.     What  is  mainly  desired  is  that  a  healthful  reli- 
gious influence  should  pervade  the  entire  school,  and  that  our.- 
pupils  should  act  from  principle  and   convietions  of  duty;  and; 
for  these  we  earnestly  strive. 

With  a  iQ\Y  words  upon  physical  comfort  and  health  this  article 
will  close.  All  our  regulations  are  drawn  with  special  reference 
to  these  two  points.  Our  dormitories  are  spacious,  well  warmed. 
and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  young  ladies  are  not  required; 
to  rise  in  winter  until  their  rooms  are  comfortably  warm.    The 
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halls  also  are  kept  at  a  pleasant  temperature  by  means  of  floor 
registers  conducting  hot  air  into  them,  and  thus  the  usual   dan- 
ger of  taking  colds  in  passing  from  a   warm  room  into  cold  and 
chilly  halls  is  here  removed.     The  food  is  well  served,  and  the^ 
practice  of  eating  at  unseasonable  hours  is  not  allowed. 

Much  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  required  ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  the  students  are  exercised  in  Calisthenic  drill  three  times  a 
'week,  which  to  a  remarkable  degree  strengthens  and  invigorate? 
the  body. 

In  conclusion,  the  Principal  believes  that  with  its  location, 
ibuildings,  appliances,  teaching  force,  religious  advantages  and 
iphysicai  training,  this  school  is  prepared  to  do  good  work,  and  to 
offer  to  parents  inducements  seldom  surpassed. 

It  has  opened  its  Fall  Term  with  larger  patronage  and  brighter 
prospects  than  it  has  enjoyed  since  its  founding. 

F.  P.  HOBGOOD,  Pi'ladpal 


REI^IGIOrS  AXI>  POPtXAR  OKATORS. 

Gen.  T.  L.  Clingman,  of  this  State,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  University  of  the  South  (Episcopal)  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee, 
on  August  5th,  1875.  His  theme  was  "Religious  and  Popular 
Orators."  We  have  read  it  with  exceeding  care  and  pleasure. 
His  large  observation,  his  long  career  as  a  Representative  in  the 
U.  S.  House,  and  as  U.  S.  Senator,  his  superior  abilities  and  ex- 
tensive inforroation,  his  clear  felicitous  style,  qualified,  him  fully 
for'  an  animated  and  pleasing  discussion  of  a  very  attractive 
theme.  We  express  our  candid  opinion  when  we  say  the  address 
surpassed  our  expectations.  It  is  an  excellent  literary  perform- 
ance, alike  creditable  to  the  distinguished  speaker  and  to  North 
Carolina.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers some  copious  extracts.  T.  B.  K. 

*'In  no  country  in  the  world  does  public  speaking  perform  so 

important  a  part  as  in  the  United  States.     It  is  not  only  true 

that  our  political  contests,  on  the  result  of  which  depend  the  ac- 

•tion  of  the  government,  are  in  a  great  degree  influenced  by  public 
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discussions,  but  almost  all  kinds  of  instruction  and  information 
are  diffused  in  this  mode.  Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to 
religious  subjects.  A  majority  probably  of  our  people  are  depen- 
dent on  oral  addresses  mainly  for  t^e  knowledge  they  acquire 
with  regard  to  religion. 

^'Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  style  of  public 
speaking  should  approach  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  While 
we  have  many  fine  pulpit,  as  well  as  popular  orators,  yet  a  ma- 
jority of  speakers,  perhaps,  fall  below  the  standard  which  they 
ought  to  attain.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  teach  men  what  they 
should  say,  but  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  speak,  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  most  decided  impressions  on  their  hearers,  is 
seldom  thought  of.  In  this  respect,  many  of  our  public  speakers 
are  strikingly  deficient. 

''When,  however,  as  on  this  occasion,  I  propose  to  consider  the 
defects  of  certain  pulpit  orators,  and  the  characteristics  of  popu- 
lar speakers,  it  may  be  objected  that  unless  one  were  free  from 
fault  himself,  he  should  not  venture  to  criticise  others.  A  man, 
however,  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  a  suit  of  clothes  iits  him, 
though  he  has  never  constructed  a  garment,  and  persons  who 
(•annot  sing  are  often  capable  of  appreciating  music.  Tlie  stone 
mason  and  the  carpenter  observe  the  effect  of  their  blows  on  the 
material  on  whicli  they  are  operating,  and  in  like  manner  public 
speakers  may  be  benefitted  by  knowing  v/hat  impressions  they 
make  on  their  auditors.  Hence,  though  I  may  be  ever  so 
faulty  as  a  speaker,  yet  the  points  of  objection  made  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration." 

:K  *  *  *  -K-  *  # 

"The  deficiencies  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your  attention 
occur  more  frequently  in  written  sermons  than  in  such  as  are  de- 
livered exiempore.  The  most  striking  defect  is  want  of  earnest- 
ness in  manner  and  delivery,  ^^fany  yc^rs  since,  at  a  Methodist 
quarterly  meeting,  I  was  struck  by  the  force  with  which  this  point 
was  presented  by  one  of  the  preachers.  While  complaining  of 
the  want  of  oarnestness  among  his  brethren,  he  exclaimed:  'Any 
one  of  these  lawyers,' pointing  to  several  present,  'will,  for  ten 
dollars,  exhibit  before  the  jury  ten  times  as  much  zeal  for  his 
client  as  you  do  in  your  great  calling!'  Xo  one  who  compares 
the  earnestness  with  which  juries  are  addressed  with  the  delivery 
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of  many  sermons,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  such  a  remark. 
The  animation  of  political  speakers  is  not  less  striking.  Espe- 
cially is  this  to  be  noted  in  the  cases  where  the  candidates  for 
office  debate  together,  and  tl^us  struggle  for  each  vote.  If  a  can- 
didate in  the  Southern  and  many  of  the  Western  States  were  to 
speak  with  no  more  earnestness  and  effect  than  do  many  clergy- 
men, the  crowd  would  abandon  the  stand  in  fifteen  minutes^  and 
he  would  be  distanced  in  the  race.  I  have  observed,  that  in  sev- 
eral instances,  lawvers  who  became  preachers  were  very  success- 
fal  pulpit  oratoi^.  The  late  Dr.  Hawks  was  a  shining  example. 
This  is  perhaps  chieliy  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  at  the  bar 
ac(|uired  an  earnest  manner  of  speaking, 

"As  the  clergymfan  has  the  greatest  of  all  subjects^  to  present, 
and  the  most  momentous  i.ssiie  to  discuss,  how  can  this  defect  be 
remedied?  In  d^-f 6 ??^/>arc  speaking  the  difficulty  is  more  easily 
overcome,  for  one  wdio  expresses  his  thoughts  ais  they  come  up- 
naturally  speaks  with  sonie  animation.  But  in  the  delivery  of 
written  sermons,  can  the  evil  be  corrected  ? 

"We  know  that  Demosthenes  electrified  the  Athenians  with 
speeches  that  had  been  written  and  committed  to  memory.  Thou- 
sands of  other  speakers  have  in  like  nQanner  been  successful, 
Whitfield  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  orators  that  ever  lived. 
Some  of  the  play-actors  who  used  to  listen  to  him  in  the  streets 
of  London,  with  a  view  of  improving  their  own  elocution,  said 
he  was  never  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage^  except  in  one  of 
those  sermons  that  he  had  delivered  an  hundred  times.  When 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Philadel- 
phia, began  to  read  a  speech  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives^ 
luany  of  the  me.nbers  started  to  get  out  of  the  ball.  The  prac- 
tice, now  so  common  in  both  Houses,  of  members  re-ading  their 
speeches,  even  from  printed  slips,  was  unknown,  and  I  doubt  if 
six  speeches  were  read  during  any  one  Congress  of  my  service;, 
running- tbroufyh  more  than  a  dozen  vears.  But  Mr.  Chandler 
read  his  speech  with  so  much  force,  earnestness  and  unction,  that 
he  soon  commanded  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  ever  after- 
. wards  members,  instead  of  fleeing  away  when  he  began  to  read^ 
collected  around  him. 

"The  play-actors,  however,  furnish  us  with  the  best  e\adence 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  line.     Not  only  do  such 
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men  as  Forest  and  Booth  for  the  thousandth  time  utter  the  same 
sentences  with  the  greatest  force  and  earnestness,  but  the  common 
stock-actors  delivered  their  parts  with  such  animation  as  to  in- 
terest their  auditors.  No  man  could  earn  a  living  either  on  the 
stage  or  at  the  bar,  who  should  speak  in  the  listless  or  drowsy 
mannar  which  we  often  witness  in  the  puipit. 

"What  then  is  the  iirst  step  to  be  taken  to  correct  this  evil  ? 
The  fact  must  be  realized  (hat  men  should  speak  to  be  heard.  It 
is  to  no  useful  purpose  that  a  man  shall,  in  a  low,  inanimate  tone, 
repeat  to  himt?elf,  or  to  a  few  persons  who  may  chance  to  sit  near 
him,  some  things  so  well  known  that  they  cease  to  interest  him. 
The  most  important  sentence  of  every  sermon  is  unquestionably 
the  text  on  which  it  is  founded.  And  yet  how  often  is  it  delivered 
in  a  tone  so  low  that  the  major  part  of  the  congregation  do  not 
hear  it.  It  is  true  that  after  the  speaker  has  proceeded  for  some 
minutes,  his  voice,  from  the  effect  of  exercise,  rises,  probably  with- 
out his  being  conscious  of  it,  so  that  most  of  the  congregation  can 
hear  him.  Every  speaker  in  the  pulpit  ought  to  announce  his 
text  so  that  it  may  be  heard  by  the  whole  congregation.  To  in- 
sure this,  he  should  fix  his  eyes,  for  the  moment  at  least,  on  those 
who  sit  most  distant  from  him.  When  we  speak  to  any  one  we 
instinctively  give  to  the  voice  that  pitch  which  is  necessary  to 
reach  the  person  addressed.  If  we  do  not  recognize  this  fact,  we 
shall  either  strain  the  voice  unnecessarily  by  over  exertion,  or 
fail  to  be  properly  heard. 

One  of  our  Xorth  Carolina  Judges  left  the  bench  and  became  a 
can-didate  for  office  before  the  people-  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  charge  juries,  who  sat  near  him,  in  a  low  tone.  In  his  public 
speeches  he  would  often  turn  his  attention  to  persons  quite  close 
to  him,  and  thus,  though  he  spoke  with  sufficient  animation,  his 
voice  failed  to  reach  the  greater  part  of  his  audience.  On  my 
suggesting  to  him  tliat  he  ought  rather  to  look  to  the  rear  of  the 
assembly,  he  readily  corrected  the  defect.  To  fix  one's  attention 
on  the  most  distant  auditors,  requires  an  unnecessary  strain  of 
the  voice,  and  it  is  sufScient  to  speak  to  those  who  are  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  to  the  outer  limits.  It  is  well,  too,  that  the  eye  of 
the  speaker  should  occasionally  go  to  every  part  of  the  audience, 
as  this  influences  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  every  auditor  per- 
ceives^  both  fr-om  the  tone  and  eye  of  the  speaker^  that  he  is  di- 
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rectly  addressed.  By  thiis  throwing  the  voice  into  the  differt^rrc. 
parts  of  the  as&enibly,  it  is  easy  to  see  tlie  eifect  produced  on  in- 
dividuals?, and  tliis  reacts  on  the  S|ieakei%  and  stiniulates  him  to 
an  extent  that  oireatlv  increases  the  effect  of  tlieaddress^ 

"Some  speakers  are  so  irregular  in  their  enunciation  that  a  part 
of  their  sentences  only  is  heard.  Nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory 
to  the  hearer  than  to  lose  sometimes  the  most  import-'imt  words 
of  the  sentences.  It  is  eaisy  to  give  due  m^odAilation  to  the  tones 
of  the  voice  without  rendering  it  indistinct.  All  the  great  orators 
I  have  heard  v;ere  able  to  vary  their  tones  v/itho-ut  ceasing  to  be 
audible  at  any  time.  When  one  speaks  naturally  to  the  persons 
before  him',  this  will  usaa^ily  be  done  unconsciously.'' 

7f  *  *  *  *  * 

"By  giving  attention  to  these  points,  by  endeavoring  to  enter 
into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  that  which  is  utt&ring ;  and  by 
fixing  his  attention  on  his  auditors^  and  attem-pting  to-  make  an 
impression  on  them-,  every  one  may  not  only  cause  himself  to  be- 
well  heard;,  but  will  also  l^e  able  to  interest  his  audience. 

"Let  us  now  consider-  the  peculiarities  diiid  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  the  country.  I  will,  in 
the  first  place,,  call  your  a,ttention  to  tv;o  prominent  Senators  of 
th-e  same  State,  Daniel  Wel>5ter  and  Rufus  ChiOate,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Anions:  orators  deservedly  eniinent  I  cauf  recall  no  more 
striking  contrast  than  they  presenter.!.  V/hen  I  first  heard  Mr. 
Webster,  his  voice,  though  not  in  any  sense  melodious,  was 
strong,  fine  ai>d  very  niasculine.  At  times  it  reminded  me  some- 
what pleasantly  of  the  ringing  tone  of  a  raven's  note  at  a  great 
distance  through  the  air.  During  his  hotter  years  it  lost  n:iuch 
of  its  strength  and  volume,  but  it  was  always  distinct  and  pleas- 
ant. In  1848  lie  made  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  acquisition  of  territory  from-  Mexico.  He  differed  with 
his  collegue,  Mr.  Davis  ;  had  much  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
only  spoke  after  much  preparation.  That  speech  n^ay  be  remem- 
bered as  thvO  one  in--  Virhich  hesiiid,  'Politicians  are  not  s-unfiowers  ; 
they  do  not  turn  on  their  god  when  he  sets^  the  same  look  that 
they  tuimed  wlien-  he  rose.'  A  lady  of  "Washington  mentioned  to 
me  that  fully  two  weeks  before  this  speech  was  delivered  he  sent 
to  her  a  note  requesting  the  loan  of  Moore's  Melodies,  and  that 
she  would  mark  the  passage  where  these  verses  appeared.    This 
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cirGumstance  indicates  the  care  v;ith  which  the  speech  was  pre- 
pared. On  this  accasion  he  spoke  with  unusuahearnestness,  and 
was  very  impressive.  There  were  several  of  the  new  members  of 
the  House  in,  listening  to  Mr.  Webster  for  the  first  time.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  spsech,  a  member  from  one  of  ths  North- 
western States  said  tome,  'What  is  the  matter  v/ith  the  old 'fel- 
low? what  makes  him  so  dull?'  'Why/  I  observed,  'he  is  speak- 
ing to-day  with  more  animation  than  I  ever  hoard  him.'  'My 
God!'  he  exclaimed,  'if  he  were  to  speak  to  one  of  our  Western 
crowds  in  that  manner,  and  they  did  not  know  who  he  was,  they 
would  go  off  and  leave  him.' 

'Tt  was  then  the  custom  for  certain  Western  speakers  in  the 
House  to  declaim  with  great  vehemence  of  manner,  clenching 
their  fists  and  marching  forward  and  backward  with  a  formida- 
ble aspect,  and  when  they  reached  the  most  eloquent  part  of  the 
speech,  the  cravat  was  pulled  off  with  a  sudden  jerk,  the  vest  un- 
buttoned and  thrown  open,  partly  to  diminish  heat  and  perspira- 
tion, and  doubtless  also  to  impress  the  audience  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  etTort  b^ing  made.  To  persons  accustomed  to  such 
eloquence,  it  seemed  very  strange  that  Mr.  Webster  should  some- 
times speak  for  several  minutes  without  making  a  gesture.  In 
spite,  however,  of  his  usual  want  of  action,  he  kept  the  attention 
of  his  auditors,  and  his  speeches  had  that  most  remarkable  quali- 
ty, that  when  one  looked  back  to  tliem,  from  week  to  week,  the\' 
seemed  to  stand  out  more  prominently,  and  loomed  in  the  dis- 
tance.'' 

>H  *  *  *  *  * 

"Why  did  the  impression  of  Choate's  speeches  fade  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  while  Webster's  thoughts  retained  their  place  in 
the  mind,  or  ever  seemed  to  grow  larger?  When  our  feelings 
are  strongly  excited  a  mental  perception  vrill  make  an  impres- 
sion that  will  be  diminished  as  the  feeling  subsides.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  effect  made  on  the  mind  by  the  songs  of  Burns  or 
Moore,  when  well  sung,  from  that  produced  by  merely  reading 
the  words.  Choate's  speeches  were  characterized  by  fine  thoughts, 
great  earnestness  and  animation,  and  such  a  combination  of  feel- 
ings as  might  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  poetry,  music,  and 
eloc^uence  all  joined  together.  But  after  these  emotions  passed 
away,  the  impression  faded  as  does  that  of  Highland  Mary  or  the 
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Last  Rose  of  Summer  without  the  thrilling  accompaniment  of 
the  song.  Though  Patrick  Henry,  by  his  impassioned  eloquence, 
completely  carried  his  audience  along  with  his  torrent,  yet  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  that  after  he  had  finished,  one  could  not  remember 
what  he  had  said.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Webster's  speeches 
were  heard  with  little  elation  of  feeling,  the  thoughts  were  great 
and  striking  in  themselves,  and  being  clearly  presented  to  the 
intellect  in  its  calm  moments,  they  held  their  place  in  the  mind, 
and  as  other  things  faded  from  the  memory,  they  seemed  rather 
to  sw^ell  in  their  proportions. 

"I  regard  Mr.  Webster's  greatest  effort  as  that  delivered  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1S50.  Xo  mere  report  of  it  will  give  one  an  idea 
of  its  £:reatness,  without  such  a  knowledg-e  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made,  as  perhaps  none  but  those  then  present 
could  realize.  Intense  anxiety  prevailed  in  Washington  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  The  shadows  of  those 
events,  which  occurred  a  dozen  3'ears  later,  seemed  to  oppress  the 
the  minds  of  all  present.  With  this,  there  was  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Webster  might  solve  the  difficulty. 

He  spoke  to  such  an  audience  as  never  had  previously  been 
assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  All  felt  the  truthfulness  of 
Senator  Walker's  words,  when  in  m  ving  to  postpone  the  subject 
on  w'hich  he  had  the  floor,  to  take  up  that  on  which  Mr.  AVeb- 
ster  was  to  speak,  he  said  there  was  'but  one  man  in  America 
who  could  have  drav^-n  that  audience  together,  and  he  alone  could 
satisfv  it.'  It  vras  not  merelv  that  all  the  sittino^  and  standinor 
room  in  the  Chamber  was  filled  with  a  brilliant  throng:  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  but  the  distingushed  character  of  the  persons  as- 
sembled was  most  remarkable.  Being  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
seat  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Corwin's  chair,  who  kindly  lent  forward  to 
give  me  room,  and  thus  being  quite  near  the  position  of  Mr. 
Webster,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  every  countenance,  turned  as  they 
were  to  the  orator.  There  appeared  in  every  look  anxiety  and 
intense  earnestness.     When  he  arose, 

*•  'His  look 
Drew  audience  and -attention  still  as  night, 
Or  Summer's  noontide  air.' 

'•'He  had  been  speaking  for  nearly  an  hour  on  the  subject  in 
general  terms,  before  he  itidicated  the  position  he  meant  to  take. 
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Every  look  retained  its  intense  anxiety  of  expression,  until,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  his  sentences,  he  said  in  an  emphatic  manner, 
'I  will  not  vote  for  the  Wilmot/  There  seemed  at  once  a  sense 
of  relief  in  the  audience,  accompanied  by  a  slight  rustling  sound 
caused  by  the  relaxation.  He  proceeded,  and  fully  met  the  pub- 
lic expectation  and  hope.  It  was  a  purely  intellectual  impression 
made  on  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  yet  the  effect  was  greater 
than  any  mere  orator}^  alone  could  liave  produced.  I  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  sense  of  relief  in  the  public  mind.  He  had  dravvii 
from  the  dark  cloud  the  lightning  which  seemed  ready  to  burst 
on  the  country.  But  for  this  effort  we  should  probably  have 
had — with  what  result  cannot  now  be  known — the  collision  which 
occurred  a  dozen  years  later. 

"Of  those  resembling  Mr.  Webster  in  the  largeness  and  power 
of  their  tiioughts,  I  can  recall  no  one  so  remarkable  as  George 
McDuffie.  I  once  asked  Col.  Wm.  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  orator  he  had  ever  heard.  He 
instantly  replied,  'McDufHe.'  Of  Col.  Preston  himself,  it  is  but 
just  that  I  should  say,  that  after  hearing  him  under  favorable 
circumstances,  I  have  never  doubted  that  he  was  by  far  the  great- 
est orator  that  I  ever  listened  to.  His  thrilling  voice,  his  whole 
action  suited  to  his  impassioned  eloquence,  his  bright  and  noble 
sentiments,  his  wonderful  and  imposing  attitudes,  placed  him  far 
in  advance  of  any  orator  that  I  ever  knew.  When  for  the  first 
time  in  Rome,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  colossal  statue  of  Pompey,  the 
base  of  which  was  bathed  with  the  blood  of  the  great  dictator  as 
he  expired  under  the  tlirusts  of  senatorial  daggers,  I  was  instant- 
ly reminded  of  some  of  Preston's  attitudes.  As  often  as  I  after- 
wards looked  on  it,  the  same  impression  would  strangely  come 
over  me.  After  the  torrent  of  Preston's  impassioned  eloquence 
was  fairly  under  way,  he  had  a  complete  control  over  his  audi- 
tors. When,  for  example,  warmed  with  the  vehemence  of  his  ac- 
tion as  graceful  as  it  was  impetuous,  he  would  sometimes,  as  it 
were,  unconsciously  take  off  his  wig  with  his  left  hand  and  place 
it  beside  him,  so  as  to  expose  his  head  entirely  bald,  there  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  audience  no  more  tendency  to  smile,  than  when 
Chatham,  for  the  third  time,  pronounced  the  word  "sugar  !" 

"McDuffie,  with  the  largeness  of  thought  which  characterized 
Webster's  speeches,  possessed  the  earnesttiess  of  Choate,  and  a  ve- 
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hemence  and  force  immeasurably  superior.  The  array  of  his  ar- 
guments vras  not  powerful,  and  his  denunciation  of  wrong  abso- 
lutely terrific.  He  had  not  the  poetry  of  Clioate,  and  lacked  the 
polish  of  Webster,  but  his  massive  thoughts  thrown  out  with  tre- 
menduous  energy,  seemed  to  fall  among  his  auditors  like  thun- 
derbolts. His  whole  manner  was  that  of  a  nian  calling  into  ac- 
tion every  faculty  he  possessed,  not  to  save  his  own  life,  for  a 
brave  man  could  not  plead  earnestly  for  himself  alone,  but  as  one 
who  was  making  a  dying  struggle  for  the  life  of  liis  countr}^,  or 
for  truth  itself.  It  would  be  interesting  for  one  to  compare  Mr. 
Webster's  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1824  against  the  tarilY,  with  one  of  Mr.  McDuffie's  on  the  same 
subject,  made  in  1832. 

"McDuffie's  speech,  against  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  deliv- 
ered in  1834,  bears  marks  of  a  higher  degree  of  finish  and  greater 
polish  in  its  language,  than  most  of  his  efforts  show.  It  is  how- 
ever less  forcible  and  vehement  than  some  others. 

"Plis  great  idol,  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  wholly  unlike  him  in  man- 
ner, as  a  public  speaker.  He  had  as  much  earnestness,  and  at 
times  nearly  as  much  vehemence,  but  they  seemed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  pure  mental  and  nerve  force.  Like  Mr.  Webster,  he  would 
sometimes  stand  erect  for  Tiany  minutes  without  a  gesture,  but 
when  it  did  come,  unlike  the  slow  and  often  lan^'uid  movement 
of  Mr.  Webster,  it  seemed  rather  the  result  of  an  electric  thrill 
through  his  frame.  Instead  of  Mr.  Webster's  calm,  deliberate 
and  seemingly  studied  words,  Mr.  Calhoun's  thoughts  appeared 
to  flow  so  rapidly  that  he  had  not  time  for  gesticulation.  His 
great  propositions  followed  each  other  so  logically,  and  so  swiftly, 
that  his  mind  seemed  to  be  carried  forward  with  the  directness 
and  speed  of  a  cannon  ball  in  its  flight.  As  great  a  metaphysi- 
cian as  Aristotle  himself,  his  propositions  were  stated  with  a  clear- 
ness, a  logical  sequence,  and  a  grandeur  perhaps  scarcely  ever 
equalled. 

"Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  spoke  more  calmly,  but  always 
with  great  impressiveness.  As  he  usually  addressed  not  the  pre- 
siding officer,  but  his  follow  senators,  there  was  a  frankness,  a 
dignity  and  a  n.obleness  in  his  bearing,  that  carried  one's  mind 
back  to  the  scenes  when  Tully  or  Julius  Caesar  stood  before  a  Ro- 
man Senate. 
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''Entirely  different  from  an}^  one  of  these  speakers  was  Henry 
Clay.  When  in  the  meridian  of  his  power,  his  voice  was  perhaps 
unequalled.  Both  in  richness  and  melody  of  its  fine  tenor,  and 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  deep  bass,  it  seemed  capable  of  indefinite 
modulation  and  expansion.  Perha]^s  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
in  excellence  and  compass  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  was  that  of 
Gentry  of  Tennessee.  But  even  his  voice,  remarkably  musical, 
rich  and  varied  in  its  tones,  was  scarcely  ecjual  to  Mr.  Clay's  in 
compass  ;  was  not  so  emphatic  ;  could  not  strike  with  as  much 
force ;  nor  was  it  capable  of  so  great  expansion  in  its  deep 
organ  tones.  Though  Mr.  Clay  was  tall,  and  usually  stood 
ver}^  erect,  he  never  seemed  stiff,  as  often  Mr.  Calhoun  ap- 
peared. His  jesturo  was  abundant,  easy,  appropriate,  very 
impressive,  and  yet  always  graceful  as  well  as  dignified.  He 
never  strove  as  some  speakers  do,  to  make  an  impression 
by  the  exhibition  of  bodily  force.  He  was  always  animated, 
often  impassioned.  A  hether  he  seemed  to  be  addressing  him- 
self wholly  and  earnestly  to  the  presiding  officer,  or  threw^ 
the  <rlances  of  his  brio:ht  blue  eves  over  the  audience,  bv  his  ani- 
mated,  varied,  and  earnest  tones,  and  by  his  graceful  and  some- 
times commanding  gesticulation,  he  iield  the  undivided  attention 
of  hearers.  He  appeared  like  a  champion  in  battle,  delivering 
his  blows  right  and  left,  and  enlisted  the  feelings  of  his  auditois 
on  his  side  so  completely,  that  they  seemed  to  regard  it  as  their 
own  fight,  and  were  ready  to  shout  over  each  success  won. 

"Mr.  Clay  was  perhaps  least  felicitous  when  he  attempted  to 
■  utter  merely  handsome  things,  and  make  poetical  quotations. 
He  did  not  use  well  such  prettinesses  as  Sargent  S.  Prentiss  would 
cull  from  poets  and  novelists,  and  with  them  entertain  an  au- 
dience, without  ever  producing  a  deep  impression  on  it.  Mr. 
Clay  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  repelling  per- 
sonal attacks,  or  when  discussing  topics  directly  connected 
with  the  honor,  the  safety,  or  tlie  liberties  of  the  country.  His 
high  sense  of  personal  honor,  his  dauntless  courage,  and  at  times 
haughty  daring,  with  his  great  public  spirit  and  ardent  patriot- 
ism, rendered  him  often  imposingly  grand. 

"It  was  not  the  possession  of  these  powers  alone,  remarkable  as 
they  were,  that  made  him  the  greatest  parliamentary  man  in  the 
world.     He  was  a  good  fighter,  and  could  take  care  of  himself  in 
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every  kind  of  debate.  That  lie  was  at  times  as  great  an  actor  as 
Lord  Chatham  himself  will  be  evident,  to  one  who  merely  reads 
his  eloquent  and  patriotic  appeal  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  183^1:,  to 
use  his  influence  with  President  Jackson,  to  induce  him  to  restore 
the  deposits,  or,  at  a  later  period,  his  description  of  the  interview 
between  the  Democratic  senators  and  John  Tyler.  Those  men, 
whom  he  could  not  drive  by  force,  he  often  won  by  his  unrivalled 
tact  and  address.  He,  however,  lost  nothing  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country  by  the  occasional  exercise  of  these  powers,  for  his 
perfect  frankness,  high  courage,  and  his  public  spirit,  relieved 
him  from  all  censure.  Such  means,  when  used  at  times  to  secure 
great  and  honorable  objects,  were  viewed,  merely  as  we  do  the  ef- 
forts of  a  skilful  horseman,  who  to  manage  a  fiery  steed,  is 
equally  ready  to  use  the  spur,  or  to  coax  the  animal.  No  man 
ever  lived  who  was  more  prompt  to  repel  all  that  was  not  alike 
honest,  honorable  and  manly. 

■X-  *  *  -Jf  *  j*«  -ff 

*'It  was  singular  tliat  the  ascendency  of  these  three  men  should 
have  been  maintained  so  long  in  the  public  mind.  Many  pos- 
sessing great  ability  and  eloquence  came  up  around  them.  John 
M.  Clayton,  Silas  Wright,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Benton  and  many 
others  there  were,  who  would  have  been  pre-eminently  great  since 
that  time,  but  no  one  in  their  day  rated  with  either  of  the  tri- 
umvers. 

"They  were,  too,  all  remarkable  for  their  presence  and  bearing. 
They  had,  however,  one  cotemporary,  not  less  eminent,  who  was 
in  no  wise  the  inferior  of  any  one  of  them,  in  mean  and  bearing. 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1835,  John  Quincy  Adams,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  delivered  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  an  oration  on  the  character  and  services  of  LaFay- 
ette.  That  occasion  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  memory  of  youth,  fresh  from  his  studies.  The  area 
immediately  around  the  speaker's  desk,  was  reserved  for  those 
not  members  of  the  House.  These  great  Senators,  with  such  as- 
sociates as  Preston,  Mangum,  Watkins  Leigh,  Poindexter  and 
otliers  known  to  fame,  and  Vice-President  Van  Buren  at  their 
head,  took  the  places  assigned  to  them.  The  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  led  by  their  dignified,  most  peculiar,  antique  look- 
ing Chief,  John  Marshall,  came  in.     They  were  followed  by  Pres- 
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ident  Jackson  and  his  caljinet.  As  lie  appeared  at  a  distance 
equal  to  half  tlie  breadth  of  the  Hall,  there  was  no  figure  in  all 
that  vast  assembly  so  striking.  Always  imposing  in  manner  and 
appearance,  then  in  an  admirably  fitting  suit  of  black,  his  tall 
form,  the  wonderful  perfection  of  his  outline,  his  dignified  car- 
riage, his  entire  bearing  in  movement  and  mein,  rendered  him 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  looking  personage  of  all 
then  present.  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Washington  himself, 
could  have  been  seen  to  more  advantage.  During  the  three  hours 
occupied  by  the  address,  delivered  with  surprising  force  and  high 
rhetorical  power,  with  many  bursts  of  great  elocjuence  he  was 
kept  in  closer  proximity  to  Messrs.  Clay  and  Calhoun,  than  he 
had  been  for  many  years. 

*  -^  *  ;»{  ^  l/i  ^ 

"As  the  memories  of  honored  ancestors  sustain  us  against  temp- 
tation, and  in  the  hour  of  peril,  so  do  the  accumulated  glories  of 
past  ages,  constitute  the  moral  force  of  nations.  The  belief  in  the 
Athenian  mind, that  on  the  day  of  Marathon, the  shade  of  Thesus 
had  marched  in  the  van  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  the  strokes 
of  his  flashing  sword,  reddened  the  waves  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  with 
the  blood  of  their  enemies,  sustained  their  banners  at  Salamis 
and  Platea.  A  great  oath  sworn  by  the  m  ^nes  of  their  heroic 
ancestors,  who  had  fallen  in  these  battles,  seemed  to  Demosthenes 
the  strongest  appeal  to  revive  the  slumbering  patriotism  of  his 
degenerate  countrymen. 

-  "The  action  of  tlie  first  Brutus  overthrew  many  a  tyrant  after 
Tarquin  before  it  culminated  on  that  day,  when  in  the  Komau 
Senate  Hall,  it  "made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass  the  conquerors 
sword  in  bearing  fame  away."  The  announcement  that  the  vic- 
tories of  Cicsar  were  embarked  on  his  frail  boat,  steadied  the 
trembling  hands  of  the  timid  pilot  amid  the  waves  of  a  stormy 
sea.  At  the  foot  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt,  to  inspire  his  follow- 
ers, Napoleon  reminded  them  that  the  deeds  of  forty  centuries 
looked  down  on  them  from  the  top  of  those  monuments.  The 
fact  that  the  old  guard  had  never  recoiled  in  battle,  had  never 
failed  to  carr}"  victor}*  in  its  charge, '  caused  the  exclamation  at 
Waterloo,  'The  guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender !' 

"Great  as  is  the  superiority  of  a  veteran  army  over  one  com- 
posed of  only  recruits,  its  condition,  if  once  demoralized,  is  even 
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more  hopeless  than  that  of  raw  levies.  So  it  is  with  nations.  P 
is  almost  impossible  that  a  people  once  great,  who  have  become 
degenerate  and  corrupt,  can  again  ever  take  a  high  position.  If 
then,  nations,  by  some  fixed  law  of  nature,  like  individuals,  have 
their  rise,  their  progress  and  their  decadence,  how  can  the  Uni- 
ted States  attain  the  greatest  vigor,  the  highst  excellence,  and  the 
most  prolonged  existence  as  a  people?  Shall  we  rely  on  our 
more  general  education,  and  greatest  diffusion  of  literary  intelli- 
gence ?  The  Greeks  who  so  easily  fell  a  prey  to  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, were  much  more  higlily  cultivated  than  were  their  ances- 
tors who  resisted  the  Persian  invasions.  It  was  in  the  .Vugustan 
age,  when  arts  and  literature  were  at  their  height,  and  the  em- 
pire almost  boundless  in  its  extent,  that  the  loss  of  some  legions 
in  Germany,  caused  the  emperor  to  tremble  on  the  throne  of  the 
world.  His  subjects  were  craven  hearted,  because  the  deeds  of 
Camillus,  of  Scipio,  and  of  Marius  instead  of  being  great  present 
realities,  were  but  shadowy  traditions  seen  dimly  through  the 
mists  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  It  was  a  ruder,  a  sterner 
Eome  whose,  citizens  reverenced  the  images  of  their  ancestors 
who  had  known  no  divorce  for  five  hundred  years  ;  whose  word 
lacked  neither  bond  nor  surety  ;  who  believed  that  at  the  lake 
Regillus,  Castor  and  Pollux  on  white  steeds  had  ridden,  lance  in 
hand,  with  the  ranks  of  their  heroic  countrymen.  This  was  the 
Rome  that  'arrayed  her  warriors  but  to  conquer.' 

"The  sensual  teachings  of  the  voluptuous  Epicurean  schools, 
and  the  derisive  skepticism  of  Lucian,  had  marched  in  advance 
of  the  barbarian  armies,  and  by  destroying  both  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  religious  faith,  as  sin  opened  the  gates  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,  had  made  a  broad  and  easy  road  for  political  and 
national  death. 

"Already  does  our  young  and  vigorous  republic  show  such  pre- 
monitory signs  of  demoralization,  as  justly  to  alarm  us  for  the 
future.  We  hear  without  general  condemnation,  the  startling 
proposition  that  dishonest  men  are  to  be  made  upright  by  giving 
them  abundance  of  money ;  that  avarice  can  easily  be  gorged 
and  satisfied,  and  that  the  man  who  is  hired  to  be  honest  to-day, 
will  be  firm  agrinst  temptation  to-morrow.  Instead  of  wolves 
being  killed  or  driven  away,  they  are  to  be  rendered  harmless  by 
letting  them  work  their  will  on  the  sheep. 
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**We  find  too,  a  general  disposition  in  the  public  niind  to  ex- 
cuse wrong  doers,  and  extend  sympathy  to  criminals  rather  than 
to  their  victims.  As  an  excuse  for  relaxing  the  laws,  it  is  assert- 
ed that  juries  will  not  convict  if  punishment  is  made  severe.  But 
if  juries  fail  to  do  their  duty,  it  is  because  they  have  been  misled 
by  a  mistaken  press,  and  a  vicious  public  opinion,  that  inculcate 
the  doctrine,  that  it  is  barbarous  to  punish  men  for  crimes.  The 
tolerance  is  even  more  striking  with  respect  to  those  acts  that  are 
not  accompanied  with  violence.  Such  crimes,  however,  being 
usually  deliberate,  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  moral  guilt,  and: 
are-  more  corrupting  in  their  tendencies.  Open  murders  and 
highway  robberies,  are  less  seductive  as  examples  to  youp.g  minds, 
than  are  successful  and  lucrative  frauds. 

"When  the  public  and  private  morals  of  a  nation  are  in  the 
best  condition,  indignation  is  felt  towards  criminals,  and  punish- 
ment is  made  adequate.  The  old  English  judge  was  perhaps  not 
far  out  of  the  way  when  he  denied  the  claim  of  the  French  to  be 
greater  than  his  own  countrymen,  and  asserted  that  England  was 
unquestionably  superior,  because  more  men  were  hanged  in  Eng- 
land in  one  month  than  in  a  whole  year  in  France.  Lord  Chat- 
ham while  commending  the  steel-clad  barons  of  the  olden  times, 
declared  that  he  would  not  give  three  words  of  their  barbarous 
Latin  for  all  the  classics  of  the  silken  barons  of  his  day. 

*  Tf-  -H-  *  *  *  * 

•'When  the  youth  of  the  country  are  trained  to  consider  wealth, 
luxury  and  refinement  as  the  chief  objects  of  man's  existence, 
are  we  to  be  astonished  that  they  do  not  present  us  with  exam- 
ples of  heroic  self-denial  and  noble  patriotism  ?  'Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ?'  When  tares  are  industri- 
ously sow^n,  can  the  husbandman  expect  an  abundant  crop  of 
wheat? 

"While  considering  the  subject  of  popular  oratory,  it  is  well  to 
remind  the  young  men  of  the  country,  that  those  minds  that  are 
capable  of  retaining  impressions  permanently,  are  not  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  mere  buffoonery,  and  recitals  from  the  jest  book. 
The  men  who  are  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  country,  are 
chiefly  to  be  influenced  by  appeals  to  their  intelligence  and  their 
higher  moral  feelings.  Religious  movements  are  impelled  by 
audi  ea-rnest  advocates  as  Peter  the  hermit,  Luther,  Knox  and; 
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AVesley ;  Senates  are  controlled  by  the  grand  eloquence  of  a  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  lofty  appeals  of  a  Chatham.  Revolutions  are 
inaugurated  and  driven  forward  by  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  a 
Henry  or  a  Mirabeau.  Those  in  our  day  who  seek  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  to  acquire  honor  for  themselves 
must  select  these  high  models  for  their  imitation.  With  a  pur- 
pose to  aid  such  aspirations,  I  have  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion the  great  triumvirate,  who  sought  not  power  by  shedding 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  but  only  to  occupy  the  domain  of 
intellect,  eloquence,  and  patriotism. 


FAMII^IAIi  QUOTATIO\§. 


COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURY. 


Number  6. 

.71.         "Csesar's  wife  must  not  be  even  suspected." 

— Julius  Cfesar. 

Note. — This  was  the  remark  of  the  greatest  of  Romans  when 
it  came  to  his  ears  that  his  wife  Pompeia  had  favored  an  intrigue 
wdth  Publius  Clodius,  a  young  nobleman.  Caesar  divorced  his 
w4fe  instantly,  saying  as  above.  Clodius  was  tried  because  he 
disguised  himself  as  a  woman  and  attended  the  Bona  Dea,  a  kind 
of  freemasonry  among  Roman  ladies  of  rank,  held  in  the  house 
of  Ccesar.  Cicero  was  a  witness  against  him,  but  he  bribed  the 
jury  and  escaped  punishment.  It  is  not  believed  that  there  were 
any  just  grounds  for  suspecting  Pompeia. 

72.         ''Every  tub  must  stand  on  his  own  bottom." 

— Mm  Bunyan. 

Note. — These  words  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  Presumption  in 
Pilgnra^s  Progress,  the  greatest  of  Allegories.  We  once  witnessed 
a  bet  that  it  was  in  the  Bible.  A  singular  way  to  assertain  the 
-truth.; 

73/  "Confusion  worse  confounded." 

— Miliorts  Paradise  Lost, 
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74.  "To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

— Milton's  Lijcidas. 

75.  "Some  wee  short  hour  ayant  the  twaL" 

— Burns, 

76.  "Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countJess  thousands  mourn." 

—Burns. 

77.  ""The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  souL" 

— Pope's  ImUations  of  Horace, 

Note. — In  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  his  friend  Atticus,  he  quotes 
Q.  verse  from  Lucilius,  a  Roman  poet  before  Horace,  that  "is  fairly 
»equivolent  to"  Pope's  line,  according  to  the  learned  Rev.  W.  Lucas 
Collins,  author  of  a  delightful  volume  on  the  great  Roman  ora- 
tor, lawyer  and  man  of  letters, 

78.  "I^st  at  His  cross  and  earliest  at  His  grave." 

— Eaton  S.  Barrett, 

Note. — The  author  was  an  Englishman,  and  lived  from  "1785 
to  182G.     The  above  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled  ]Vo7nan. 

79.  "The  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

— A,  H.  Layarcl, 

Note. — This  popular  expression  was  first  used  by  him  in  a 
speech  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1855.     He  is  the  celebrated  , 
explorer  of  Nineveh. 

80.  "The  better  day,  the  better  deed." 

— Sir  John  Holt. 

81.  *'Her  dear  five  hundred  friends." 

— Coicper^s  lash. 

82.  '"Cleanliness  next  to  godliness." 

— John  Wesley, 

83.  "Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise." 

— Pope. 

84.  "Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast: 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

— Pope, 

85.  *'None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

-^Dryden. 

86.  "He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down." 

— Dryde^u 
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87.  'To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity."" 

— Drydm. 

Note. — This  saying  is  found  in  niany  authors  prior  to  Dryden- 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare  and  others  used  it. 

SS.  "Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin'd  to. 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

— Butler's  Iludibvas. 

In  a  previous  number^  Tre  gave  the  authorship  of  ''God  tem- 
pers the  wind/'  etc.,  as  we  then  understood  it.  It  is  even  older 
than  Sterne  or  Herbert.  Henn  Estienne,  a  French  writer,  said 
it  in  1594.     His  words  are — Ditu  mesure  le  froid  a  la  brebis  tondue. 

A  gentleman  at  Wilmington  asks  us  as  to  the  authorship  of 
that  very  absurd  axiom-  -"Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel."  As 
far  as  we  are  informed  the  authorship  has  not  been  ascertained. 
We  have  not  access  to  Bartlett's  work^  the  best  collection  of  ''Pop- 
ular Quotations"  in  the  world.  The  author  of  the  saying,  after 
the  severest  throes,  literally  brought  forth  nothing.  There  is  no 
merit  in  being  consistent  in  ail  things.  This  applies  to  all  spec- 
ulative views.  We  clip  the  following  pertinent  vrords  from  an 
article  that  appeared  in  a  Richmond,  Va.,  paper: 

"'Consistency'  frequently  mea^is  stickinir  to  the  dead  form  af- 
ter the  departure  of  the  living  spirit  :  and  if  it  is  a  'jevv'el'  at  all 
it  is  rather  after  the  order  of  the  pinchbeck.  The  'consistent'  man 
is  usually  so  because  he  is  too  bigoted  or  too  stupid  to  learn  any- 
thing. The  Pharisees  were  the  'consistent'  religionists  of  their 
day,  and  the  Chinese  are  now  the  most  'consistent'  people  in  the 
world." 


Turning  from  the  sunshine  of  life  toward  the  dusky  cloud  that 
is  passing  by,  bearing  in  its  lap  a  higher  beauty  and  increased 
fertility :  but  which  it  is  true,  weighs  upon  the  chest  and  ob- 
scures the  m^ental  vision — even  that  I  bless ;  for  to  have  left  ev- 
erything that  has  the  power  of  touching  a  feeling  heart,  never 
mind  how  or  what  it  be — it  is  that  constitutes  the  richness  of  life. 
— Schleiennachcr. 
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SEEJ>    TIf  OUGHTS. 


For  man  learns  more  readily  and  remembers  more  willingly 
what  excites  bis  ridicule  tbau  wbat  deserves  esteem  and  respect. — 
Horace, 

Speech  is  a  pump,  by  whick  we  raise  and  pour  out  the  water 
from  the  great  lake  of  thought,  whither  it  flows  back  again. — 
Steiibig. 

The  besetting  evil  of  our  age  is  the  temptation  to  squander  and 
dilute  thought  on  a  thousand  different  lines  of  inquiry. — Sir  John 
Herschd.  ' 

He  alone  is  a  man  who  can  resist  the  genius  of  the  age,  the 
tone  of  fashion,  with  vigorous  simplicity'-  and  modest  courage. — - 
Lavcder^ 

The  empire  of  woman  is  an  empire  of  softness,  of  address,  of 
complacency.  Her  commands  are  caresses,  her  menaces  are 
tears. — Rcjssea^. 

Spite  is  a  little  word,  but  it  represents  &  strange  jumble  of  feel- 
ings and  compounds  of  discords  as  any  polysyllable  in  the  lan- 
guage.— Dicl'ens. 

On,  wliat  a  blessing  is  Sunday,  interposed  between  the  waves 
of  worldly  business  like  the  divine  path  of  the  Israelites  through 
Jordan  i     There  is  nothing  in  which   I  would  advise  you  to  be 

more  strictly  conscientious  than  in  keeping  the  Sabbatli  holy.  I 
•can  truly  declare  that  to  me  the  Sabbath  has  been  invaluable. — 

Wilberforce, 

A  MAN  who  acquires  a.  liabit  of  giving  way  to  depression  is  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  When  trouble  comes  upon  him,  instead  of 
rousing  his  energios  to  combat  it,  lie  weakens,  and  lus  faculties 
grow  dull,  and  his  judgment  becomes  obscured,  and  he  sinks  in 
the  slough  of  despair.  And  if  anybody  pulls  him  out  by  main 
force  and  places  him  safe  on  solid  ground,  he  stands  there  de- 
jected and  discouraged,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  waste  the  means  of 
help  which  liavfi  been  given  to  him.     How  different  it  is  with 
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the  man  who  takes  a  cheery  view  of  life  even  at  its  worst,  and 
faces  every  evil  with  unyielding  pluck  \  He  m:0.y  Ije  swept  away 
by  an  overwhelming  tide  of  misfortune,  but  he  bravely  struggles 
for  the  shore,  and  is  ever  ready  to  make  the  most  of  the  help  that 
may  be  given  him.  A  cheerful  hopeful,  courageous  disposition 
is  an  invaluable  trait  of  character,,  and  should  be  assiduously  cul- 
tivated. 

AFTER    AND   OYER. 

After  the  shower^  the  tranquil  sun  ; 
Silver-stars  when  the  day  is  done. 
After  the  snow,  the  emerald  leaves: 
After  the  harvest,  golden  sheaves. 
After  the  clouds,  the  violet  sky  ; 
Quiet  woods  when  the  v/ind  goes  by- 
After  the  tempest,  the  lull  of  waves  ; 
After  the  Ixittle*,  peaceful  graves. 
After  the  knell  the  wedding  bells  : 
Joyful  greeting  from  sad  farewells-. 
After  the  bud^  the  radiant  rose  ; 
After  our  weeping,  sweet  repose. 
After  the  burden,  the  blissful  meed  ; 
After  the  furrow,  the  waking  seed. 
After  the  flight,  the  downy  nest : 
Over  the  shadowy  rivcF — rest. 


A  CLOSE,  IIAm>  ]W[AX: 


A  hard,  close  man  was  Solomon  Ray,. 
Nothing  of  value  he  gave  away  ; 

He  hoarded  and  saved, 

He  pinched  and  shaved. 
And  the  more  he  hadj  the  naore  he  craved. 

The  hard-earned  dollars  he  toiled  to  gain 
Brought  him  little  but  toil  and  pain  ; 

For  little  hs-  spent, 

And  ail  he  lent 
He  made  it  bring  him  twenty  per  cent. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Solomon  Ray, 

The  years  went  by  and  his  kair  grew  gray  ; 
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His  cheeks  grew  thin 
And  his  soul  within 
Grew  hard  as  the  dolhirs  he  worked  to  win. 

But  he  died  one  day,  as  all  men  must, 
For  life  is  fieeting-,  and  man  but  dust, 

The  heirs  were  gay 

That  laid  him  away, 
And  that  was  the  end  of  .Solomon  Ray. 

They  quarreled  now,  who  had  little  cared 
For  Solomon  Ray  while  his  life  \vas  spared, 

His  lands  were  sold, 

And  his  hard-earned  gold 
All  went  to  the  lawyers,  I  am  told. 

Yet  men  will  cheat  and  pinch  and  save, 
Nor  carry  their  treasures  beyond  the  grave, 

And  their  gold  some  day 

Will  melt  away 
Like  the  selfish    avings  of  Solomon  Ray. 


m;:siii.iTY. 


The  brightest  stars  are  burning  suns; 
The  deepest  u'ater  stillest  runs  ; 
The  laden  bee  the  lowest  tiies  : 
The -richest  mine  the  deepest  lies:; 
The  stalk  that's  most  replenished, 
Poth  bov\^  the  mxost  its  modest  heacL 
Thus,  deep  Humility,  we  find 
The  mark  of  every  master  mind ; 
The  highest-gifted  lowliest  bends, 
And  merit  meekest  condescends. 
And  shuns  the  fame  that  fools  adore,- 
That  puff  that  bids  a  feather  bort. 
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EDITORIAL. 


""A  CENTENNIAL  OF  EDECATIONr 


In  view  of  the  National  Centennial  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  year  ISTG,  the  Do.lly  Times  of  that  city,  proposes  that 
the  various  colleges  of  the  United  States  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  have  "a  Centennial  of  Education"  on  the  same 
occasion  and  at  the  same  place.     It  says  : 

"A  fortnight  spent  in  careful  scrutiny  of  the  yast  stores  which 
will  be  collected  in  Fairmount  Park  next  summer  will  be  of 
more  immediate  interest  and  lifelong  benefit  to  the  average  un- 
dergraduate than  a  whole  term  s  application  to  the  everyday  cur- 
riculum. Why,  therefore,  should  not  the  colleges  signalize  the 
year  of  jubilee  by  proclaiming  an  unwonted  holiday — by  closing 
their  summer  term  a  month  in  advance  of  the  usual  period,  and 
transferring  themselves  with  their  stated  meetings  of  alumni  and 
other  colles^e  ceremonials  to  a  srrand  national  collegiate  o'ather- 
ing  at  Philadelphia?  Education  of  every  grade  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  earth  will  be  represented  there;  societies^ scientific,, 
learned,  professional,  industrial,  social,,  religious,  will  be  assem- 
bled;  athletic  sports  of  every  kind»  including,  we  assume,  the 
collegiate  regattas,  will  Ive  held  ;  and  for  undergraduate  and  pro- 
fessor alike  the  occasion  is  one  to  be  cheaply  purchased  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  month's  study.  The  great  educational  possibilitie-s 
of  the  Centennial  will  largely  have  l>een  squandered  if  they  are 
not  brought  to  bear  upon  those  whose  minds  are  now  in  process- 
of  formation,  and  who  will  shape  the  national  destinies  in  the 
next  generation." 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  such  meeting  will  beheld, though 
we  cannot  see  any  valid  objection  to  such  a  procedure.  The  Cen- 
tennial will  be  an  occasion  of  marked  interest,  and  doubtless 
thousands  of  teachers  and  pupils  will  visit  it  during  the  six 
months  of  its  continuance.  Why  not  make  it  an  occasion  for  a 
grand  educational  re-union — a  gathering  on  the  same  day  of  the 
great  educational  forces  of  the  country  ?  There  will  be  much  to 
see,  much  to  talk  about,  much  to  think  over — so  why  not  appoint 
a  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  :ill  who  are  interested  in  the 
education  and  culture  of  the  people,,  that  a  new  impulse  may  be 
given  to  the  noble  cause  ?  T.  B.  K. 
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''NO  NEW  thing:' 


"All,  with  oce  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds,  thougii  they  are  moulded  of 
things  past. — SiiAESPii:^.r.E. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  claims  man}'  disciples.  But  it  is  not 
of  modern  origin,  as  is  supposed  b}'  some.  Solomon  wisely  said 
that  there  was  "'no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  Mr.  Darwin  is  a 
mere  echo  of  the  writers  of  antiquity.  His  theory  antedates  the 
Christian  Era.  One  of  the  philosophers  of  the  old  Ionian  school 
— Anaxamander — taught  that  man  was  originally  a/5//,and  only 
reached  his  present  status  by  a  process  of  gradual  development. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  scene  in  the  Teniped  in  which  Trinculo 
first  discovers  the  monster  Caliban  : 

Tv'i?ia//o."What  have  we  here  ?  a  man  or  a  fish  f     Dead  or  alive?  ■ 
A  fish  ;  he  smells  like  a  tish  ;  a  very  aiK^ent  and  fish-like  smell" 

Who  will  doubt  after  reading  this  passage  that  Shakspease 
was  familiar  with  the  old  philosopher's  evolution  theory  ?  Is  it 
not  clear  from  man's  "ancient  and  fish-like  smell"  that  he  is 
really  nothing  but  a  highly  developed  animal  of  the  oviperate, 
vertebrate  sort,  possibly  a  flounder,  or  perhaps,  as  is  more  probable, 
of  the  shark  species  ?  We  have  always  disliked  Caliban,  but 
henceforth  he  "is  a  man  and  a  brother."  Surely  that  theory  of 
Anaximander  having  about  it  such  a  "very  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell,"  is  the  foundation  and  precursor  of  modern  Darwinism. 
Darwin  meant  to  be  an  inventor,  so  he  adopts  the  raonkey  theory 
instead.  But  he  is  only  a  scientific  plagiarist,  for  there  is  a  great 
resemblance — one  that  is  quite  too  plain  to  be  mistaken — between 
the  old  Greek's  "big  fish-story"  and  the  latter-day  English  scien- 
tist's monkey  theory.  It  is  really  remarkable  how  the  old  for- 
gotten theories  of  ancient  philosophers  and  speculatists  are  re- 
vived from  time  to  time.  Five-sixths  of  the  philosophical  vaga- 
ries of  our  times  possibly  find  their  origin  in  the  remote  past,  and 
yet  they  are  adopted  as  new.  The  only  things  new  about  recent 
theories  are  the  forms  of  speech  and  illustration.  The  evolution 
philosophers  have  four  theories  :  first,  that  barbarism  was  man's 
original  state,  and  by  gradual  process  or  development  he  has  be- 
come civilized  ;  second,  that  anarchy  and  brute  force  first  pre- 
vailed, and  then  followed  law  and  order,  of  course  by  develop- 
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ment ;  third,  that  man  was  originally  a  monkey  or  a  fish,  and  by 
gradual  evolution  became  what  he  now  is  ;  fourth,  that  man  was 
in  the  beginning,  an  idolator,  worshipping  stocks  and  stones,  and 
at  last,  by  development  learned  to  worship  the  one  and  true  God. 
But  to  us,  they  all  have  "a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell."  We 
remember  what  we  are  told  in  the  Apocrypha — "He  that  touch- 
eth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith."  T.  B.  K. 


AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  I/Anguage.     By  Joseph  E.  Wor- 
cester, LL.D.     Boston  :  Brewer  &  Tileston.     1875. 

This  great  American  work  contains  1786  pages,  quarto  edition. 
It  is  the  recognized  standard  among  the  foremost  American  au- 
thors. Marsh,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Agassiz,  Ilillard,  Wm 
C.  Rives,  Holmes,  Horace  Man  the  great  teacher,  Everett,  Charles 
Sumner,  Alexander,  Professor  Henr}'^  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, Frof.  Felton  the  eminent  Greek  scholar,  and  in  fact  a  large 
majority  of  the  leading  men  of  the  North,  writers  and  speakers, 
use  this  dictionary  alone  as  "'the  best  authority."  The  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Treasury  Department  and  Library  of  Congress  sjyell  according  to 
Worcester.  No  other  book  is  used  or  allowed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Printing  Office.  All  the  great  English  Standard  Works 
are  printed  according  to  >'v  orcester's  orthography.  Every  edition 
of  the  English  Bible  is  so  printed.  The  University  of  Virginia, 
as  do  many  of  the  leading  Northern  Colleges,  uses  Worcester  as 
its  authority  in  spelling  and  pronunciation.  We  have  used  no 
other  in  twenty  years  as  our  guide,  in  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion, although  we  have  often  referred  to  Webster  in  questions  of 
etymology  and  definition.  Lord  Macaulay  bitterly  complained 
that  his  works  republished  in  this  country  were  shamefully  mar- 
red by  making  him  spell  badly,  when  at  school  he  had  main- 
tained a  good  standing  in  the  spelling  class.  The  matter  was 
explained  by  his  being  told  that  he  was  simply  made  to  spell  ac- 
cording to  Webster.     Mr.  Everett,  in  a  letter  before  us,  says  that 
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"Worcester's  oiiJ I or/'iYtphi/ and  j^romuiciat ion  represent,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  most  approved  usages  of  our  lan^uao-e."  And  so 
must  say  every  one  who  has  examined  into  tlie  matter.  Webster 
as  now  published,  after  being  greatly  enlarge*]  and  improved  in 
the  last  twenty  years  by  German  and  American  scholars,  is  a  high 
authoritv  in  detinition  and  etvmolocrv,  and  is  of  great  value,d3ut 
surely  no  educated  man  or  woman  could  be  content  to  spell  or 
pronounce  according  to  that  work. 

Butler's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.     By  John 
A.  Stewart.     Philadelphia,  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  "the  New  American  Series."  We  have  exam- 
ined the  part  devoted  "to  the  Civil  War."  The  author  writes 
from  a  Northern  stand-point,  and  his  sympathies  are  too  much 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  his  section  to  do  justice  or  avoid  blunders. 
To  see  how  warped  he  is,  we  will  note  a  few  points.  His  statistics 
seem  sadly  at  fault.  At  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  according  to  the 
author,  VanDorn  had  20,000  men,  and  the  Federal  General  Cur- 
tis but  11,000.  The  latter  whipped.  At  Shiloh  on  first  day, 
Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  had  40,000  men,  and  Grant  but  33,000.  At 
Corinth  Rosecrans  had  20,000  and  VanDorn  and  Price  40,000. 
The  latter  were  defeated,  losing  6000  men,  the  Federals  only 
losing  315  killed.  Whew  !  Jackson's  magnificent  campaign  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  is  thus  disposed  of: 

"By  the  celerity  of  his  movements  Jackson  not  only  compelled 
the  retreat  of  Banks,  but  also  kept  the  army  of  Fremont  occupied^ 
and  prevented  McDowell  from  rendering  aid  to  McClellan.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  his  object,  Jackson  rapidly  retreated  southward 
and,  though  pursued  by  Fremont  and  Shields,  &c." 

Could  our  boys  learn  the  truth  concerning  the  most  Napoleonic 
campaign  ever  fought  on  the  American  Continent,  from  such  an 
account  as  this  ?  He  says  that  "the  Confederate  general  was  de- 
feated" at  South  Mountain.  He  does  not  tell  ihut  less  them  one 
Division  held  at  least  7c ,000  Yankees  in  check  all  da5\  That 
was  the  defeat  he  tells  of.  At  Sharpsburg  he  gives  the  Federals 
at  90,000  and  Confederates  at  60,000.  It  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
certainty  that  Gen.  Lee  had  less  than  30,000.  It  is  also  known 
that  McClellan's  army  exceeded  100,000,  And  so  he  errs  in  a 
hundred  places.  How  can  we  conscientiously  commend  such  a 
book  ?   Our  children  must  not  receive  such  statements  as  history. 
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History  of  Rome.  By  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.  A,,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford  ;  with  Maps.  New  York  :  D. 
Applt'toii  &  Co.     1873. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  "History  Primers"  edited  by  J.  R. 
Green,  M.  A.,  and  in  course  of  publication  by  Appleton  &  Co. 
Like  the  "'Histor}^  of  Greece,"  we  have  already  noticed,  it  is  a  cap- 
ital little  book  of  127  pages.  The  idea  is  excellent — that  of  pre- 
paring brief  histories  for  youth  by  men  of  learning  and  ability. 
We  regard  them  of  such  real  excellence  that  we  shall  request  the 
publishers  to  supply  us  with  the  entire  series.  We  should  like 
also  to  have  their  ', Primers"  devoted  to  ''Literature."  The  his- 
tories we  have  examined  are  compact,  clear,  judicious,  and  by 
authors  who  are  familiar  with  the  large  and  exhaustive  works  of 
Grote,  Curtius,  Gibbon,  Mommsen,  etc. 

The  Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photography.  By  Dr.  Herman 
Vo^Tel,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Industrial  Academy  of  Berlin. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.     1875. 

This  is  one  of  the  "International  Scientific  Series"  that  has  been 
in  course  of  publication  for  nearly  two  years.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  and  contains  one  hundred  illustrations.  It  must  prove 
exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining  to  the  man  of  science 
and  the  photographer,  and  is  not  without  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  Photography  is  certainly  a  wonderful  invention,  and  be- 
longs to  two  provinces — those  of  optics  aiid  chemistry,  as  the  au- 
thor asserts.  He  says  of  photography,  that  it  "passed  immedi- 
ately into  practical  life,  spread  over  almost  every  branch  of  hu- 
man effort  and  knowledge,  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
field  in  the  universe  of  visible  phenomena  where  its  productive 
influence  is  not  felt."  To  one  not  specially  informed  its  great 
value  and  importance  is  but  poorly  appreciated,  and  its  wide 
field  of  application,  as  a  consequence,  is  but  little  known  or  un- 
derstood. Dr.  Vogel  remarks  that  it  is  an  invention  that  "brings 
before  us  faithful  pictures  of  remote  regions,  of  strong  forms  of 
stratification,  of  fauna,  and  of  flora  ;  it  fixes  the  transient  appear- 
ances of  solar  eclipses  ;  it  is  of  great  utility  to  the  astronomer  and 
geographer ;  it  registers  the  movements  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer;  it  has  found  an  alliance  w^ith  porcelain  pointing, 
with  lithography,  and  metal  and  book  typography  ;  it  makes  the 
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noblest  works  of  art  accessible  to  those  of  slender  means."  The 
book  before  us  shows  how  pliotography  has  called  into  being  a 
new  science,  the  Cleml^try  of  Light,  and  is  a  popular  treatise  upon 
a  branch  oif  art  with  which  are  necessarily  associated  both  science 
and  industry.  The  reader  will  find  explained  the  latest  discov- 
eries in  Photography;  and  the  text  liberally  and  admirably  illus- 
trated bv  wood-cuts.  T.  B.  K. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


— The  circulating  libraries  in  England,  have,  it  seems,  power 
enough  to  dictate  the  style  in  which  popular  novels  shall  be  is- 
sued. They  lend  not  only  to  people  in  town,  but  send  books  on 
orders  all  over  the  country,  thus  supplying  readers  \vho  in  Amer- 
ica must  buy  what  they  read.  To  meet  tlie  demands  of  their 
customers,  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  any 
new  book  which  promises  to  be  popular,  and  accordingly  some 
of  them  frequently  order  over  five  hundred  copies,  and  are  the 
customers  to  be  first  consulted.  They  prefer  to  have  new  novels 
issued  in  the  expensive,  three-volume  form,  at  £l_lls.  6d.,  rather 
than  in  a  cheap  edition,  within  the  reach  of  alL  And  thus  cheap 
editions  are  not  the  rule  in  England,  as  they  are  here. 

— Considering  the  number  of  books  written  in  English  con- 
cerning the  ancients — especially  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyp- 
tians, a  very  large  proportion  of  the  reading  public  know  but  little 
about  them — but  little  about  their  civilization,  numbers,  customs, 
inventions  and  scientific  attainments.  For  instance,  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  late  eminent  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  that  in 
some  respects  the  ancients  were  more  conversant  with  natural 
history  than  the  moderns,  must  surprise  nearly  every  one.  He 
said : 

"In  some  way  the  study  of  natural  history  has  lost  rather 
than  gained  in  modern  civilization.  You  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  well  informed  the  Greeks  were,  for  instance,  about  the 
structure  of  animals,  xlristotle  knew  more  of  certain  kinds  of 
animals  and  their  general  relations  than  is  known  now.     For  in- 
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stance,  he  never  confounded  sharks  and  skates  with  ordinary 
fishes,  while  all  modern  naturalists  would  have  put  them  all  in 
one  and  the  same  class.  Strange  to  say,  I  have  studied  the  sela- 
cians  on  the  South  American  coast,  by  the  light  of  Aristotle's  re- 
searches upon  theui  in  the  Mediteranean  Sea,  more  than  2.000 
years  ago.  I  can  fairly  add  that  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  on 
these  topics  is  far  ahead  of  the  current  information  recorded  in 
modern  works  of  natural  histor\%  that  his  statements  can  only  be 
understood  by  one  v/ho  has  made  a  special  study  of  these  ani- 
mals. The  comnlunity  evidently  shared  his  knowledge,  for  he 
refers  to  text-books  of  natural  history  which  must,  from  the  de- 
tails he  gives  about  them,  have  been  superior  to  those  we  have 
now.  You  may  seek  in  vain  in  the  anatomical  atlases  of  Wag- 
ner or  Cams  for  information  about  the  structure  of  the  reproduc- 
tive apparatus  of  selacians  to  which  Aristotle  alludes  as  contain- 
ed in  the  text-books  of  anatomists,  and  beloni]:ino:  to  the  current 
knowledge  of  the  time." 

— A  Republican  form  of  government  is  the  highest,  demanding 
for  its  conservation  an  intelligent  and  educated  people.  A  des- 
potism is  the  lowest,  as  the  most  brutal  natures  and  stolid  minds 
cm  be  controlled  by  force,  like  the  ox  and  the  horse.  The  edu- 
cation, then,  of  the  masses  is  of  the  first  importance,  as  was  well 
understood  by  the  wise  founder  of  our  own  system  of  govern- 
ment. An  able  writer  of  the  North.  George  Yv.  Curtis,  has  re- 
cently given  expression  to  the  following  wise  remark: 

"The  sure  foundations  of  the  State  are  laid  in  knowledge,  not 
in  ignorance  :  and  every  sneer  at  education,  at  culture,  at  book- 
learning,  which  is  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, is  the  demagogue's  sneer  at  intelligent  liberty,  inviting  na- 
tional degeneracy  and  ruin. 

— The  celebrated  and  very  able  Dean  Stanley,  was  elected  last 
spring  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  University.  As  was  the  cus- 
tom he  made  an  address  on  the  oc'-asioii  of  his  installation.  His 
theme  was  a  Homeric  line  which  forms  the  inscription  of  the  hall 
in  which  he  spoke — "To  aim  at  highest  lienors  and  surpass  my 
comrades  all."  He  insisted  that  it  v»-as  the  duty  of  both  teachers 
and  taught  to  have  their  mincis  fixed  on  greatness,  and  remarked 
that  the  humblest  of  individuals  could  be  transformed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  associations  inherited  by  him.  The  same  trans- 
forming influence,  he  added,  ought  ••>  be  fostered  as  regarded  in- 
stitutions, it  being  removed  equally  from  lofty  patriotism  and  true 
philosophy  to  live  in  the  presence  of  a  great  institution  and  to 
desire  its  destruction  for  the  mere  sake  of  destroying,  or,   worse 
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still,  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  war  cry  or  rallying  a  broken  party. 
The  greatness  of  commercial  cities  was  variable,  and  if  lost  might 
be  regained  elsewhere,  but  the  inspiring  atmosphere  of  a  long 
academic  pa'st  was  a  national  treasure  which  could  not  i»e  ai^an- 
doned  and  recalle<l  at  will.  The  L)ean  also  discoursed  a:  consid- 
erable length  on  greacness  as  embodied  in  men,  ideas  and  books. 

— The  subject  of  School  Hygien^  is  attracting  much  attention 
among  teachers  and  physicians.  The  excellent  address  by  Dr. 
S.  S.  Satchwell.  of  Pender  county,  which  we  published  recently, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  in  that  direction.  The  State  }dedical 
Society  of  Rhode  Island,  at  itii-la^  annual  session,  raised  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  subject,  with  instructions  to  investigate  and 
report  thereon.  They  have  made  their  report  to  the  vSociety, 
which,  after  mature  consideration,  was  unanimously  ado])ted. 
We  copy  a  part  of  it,  condensed  as  much  as  possible  : 

"RcBolvcrl,  That  physical  culture  is  of  primary  importance  in 
our  public  schools,  and  that  gymnastic  exercise  should  be  made 
a  part  of  our  school  system  ;  that  proper  warmth  and  pure  air 
are  of  paramount  importance,  and  should  always  be  considered 
before  ornamentation  ;  that  scholars  should  not  maintain  the 
same  position  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  that  two  short 
sessions,  daily  are  better  than  one  long  one  ;  that  no  child  should 
be  admitted  into  our  public  schools  as  now  conducted,  under 
seven  years  of  age  :  that  under  twelve  years  of  age,  three  hours  a 
day,  and  for  twelve  years  and  over,  four  hours  a  day  is  sufficient- 
ly long  confinement  to  mental  culture;  that  study  out  of  school 
should  not  usually  be  permitted  ;  that  all  incentives  to  emulation 
should  be  used  cautiously,  especially  with  girls  :  that  the  'half- 
time  system'  should  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools." 

— According  to  Thomas  De  Quincey,  very  eminent  authority, 
the  word  ''humbug"'  performs  a  most  important  part  in  our  lan- 
guage. Hear  him  :  '"The  word  humbug,  for  instance,  rests  upon 
a  rich  and  comprehensive  basis  ;  it  can  not  be  rendered  adequate- 
ly either  by  German  or  by  Greek,  the  two  richest  of  human  lan- 
guages, and  without  this  expressive  word  v,-e  should  all  be  dis- 
armed for  one  great  case,  continually  recurrent,  of  social  enormity. 
A  vast  mass  of  ^^llainy,  that  cannot  otherwise  be  reached  by  le- 
gal penalties  or  brought  within  the  rhetoric  of  scorn,  would  go 
at  large  with  absolute  impunity  were  it  not  through  the  stern 
Rhadamanthean  aid  of  this  virtuous  and  inexorable  word." 
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— We  have  met  men  who  could  not  believe  in  the  Bible.  And 
yet  the  credulity  of  such  sceptics  passes  belief.  They  readily  ac- 
cept a  thousand  wild  and  silly  vagaries  without  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty. Even  as  intelligent  gentlemen  as  Judge  Edmunds  and 
Robert  Dale  Owen  do  not  liesitate  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all 
manner  of  spiritualistic  humbugs  and  deceits.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  systems  of  religion  (?)  and  philosophy  which  have  been 
presented  as  substitutes  for  tlie  revelation  of  the  Bible,  make  a 
far  greater  demand  upon  our  reaosn  than  the  life  and  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  easier  for  some  minds  to  swallow  without 
even  a  wry  face  Mormon,  Confucius,  "Katie  King,''  and  Auguste 
Compte,  tlian  to  take  the  statement  of  God's  book.  The  New 
York  Tribime  says  * 

''A  man  wdio  is  too  strong-minded  to  believe  in  Christianity, 
and  who  yet  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  spirits  come  out 
of  a  closet  and  dance  breakdowns  on  a  platform,  and  spin  mos- 
quito-netting out  of  the  air,  is  scarcely  a  promising  subject  for 
argument.  To  say  he  disbelieves  in  the  Bible  because  he  cannot 
understand  it,  and  beMeves  in  Katie  King  because  he  has  seen 
her,  simply  shows  that  he  is  as  vain  of  the  feebleness  of  his  un- 
derstanding, as  he  is  of  the  blindness  of  his  eyes." 

— Bibliomania  is  a  disease  that  prevails  in  PJurope  to  a  great 
extent.  Some  months  ago.  a  Naples  bookseller  issued  a  catalogue 
which  contained,  under  the  head  of  Vespucci,  the  following  en- 
try :  "Lettera  di  merigo  Vetpucci  delle  isole  nuoamente  troutti 
in  quattro  suoi  viaggi" — sixteen  leaves,  with  wood  cuts  supposed 
to  have  been  printed  in  the  year  151G.  The  price  of  the  little 
pamphlet  was  set  at  the  modest  figure  of  2000  lire,  equal  to  about 
§400.  The  only  other  copy  of  the  work  is  in  the  Granville  Li- 
brary, British  Museum  ;  hence  the  price  of  this  was  considered 
by  booksellers  as  not  by  any  means  too  high.  Copies  of  the  cat- 
alogue announcing  its  sale  reached  Paris  on  Sunday  ;  and,  the 
same  day,  four  telegrams,  from  as  many  diff'erent  purchasers,  dis- 
patched the  news  to  the  Naples  book-merchant  that  they  wished 
to  relieve  him  of  his  new  possession.  The  next  day,  Monday,  the 
catalogue  reached  London  ;  and  from  that  city,  three  persons  im- 
mediately telegraphed  their  desire  to  purchase  the  book.  A  Paris 
bibliopolist,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  application,  secured 
the  prize.  ^      .  T.  B.  K. 
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CONTAINING  A  NARRATIVE  OF 

EVENTS,     CAMPAIGNS    AXD     1BATTI.ES, 

WHICH  OCCURRED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

Bloody  War,  IVliicli  tooR  Place  in  tlie  United  States  in  1861. 


By  REV.  JOHN  PARIS,  Late  Cliaplaia  54tli  Regiment,  K  C.  Troops. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Great  Eufferinrj  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  of  the  Confederate  Armies — 
TJie  Patriotic  Erforts  of  the  Feoi)lc  for  their  Relief. —  The  imrivalled 
Devotion  and  Self-denying  Patriotism,  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Confederacy 
—  Ihe  Conscription  Law — The  Sid)stitvte  Law  and  its  Abuses — 3k- 
Clellan  Crosses  into  Virginia  Again — The  Yankee  GovernraetU  Phm- 
dering  the  Soidh  of  Private  Property — McCleUan  Moved  from  Corn" 
TRand  and  Bur  aside  put  at  the  Head  of  the  Army — Both  Armies 
Confront  each  other  on  tJie  Rappahannodc — Great  Battle  of  Freder^ 
icksburg — SJiamefal  Neglect  of  the  Yankees  Shown  to  Their  Dead — 
Capture  of  Llolly  Springs  hy  VaaDorn — Battle  of  Murfreesboro — 
Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Arkanscus. 
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T  is  due  to  history  to  enter  a  record  of  some  other  events  con- 
nected with  the  bloody  struggle  as  it  progressed.     The  battles 


Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  by  S.  D.  Pool,  in  office  of  Librarian  of  Con- 
gresa,  Wasliingtoa,  D.  C. 
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of  Jackson  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  of  Johnston  and 
Lee  on  the  Chickahoniiny,  and  the  subsequent  battles  of  Cedar 
Run,  Second  Manassas  and  Sharpsburg,  with  the  forced  marches, 
privations  and  suiierings  of  the  Confederate  troops-,  caused  an 
immense  amount  of  sick  and  wounded  to  accumulate  upon  the 
hands  of  the  government.  Immense  liospitals  were  provided  at 
Richmond,  capable  of  containing  many  thousands  of  the  unfor- 
tunate defenders  of  the  South,  who  needed  medical  and  surgical 
attention.  The  battles  of  the  Chickahominy  alone  filled  these 
buildings  to  overflowing,  and  its  best  exertions  for  the  moment, 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  were  embarrassed.  But  the 
patriotism  of  the  country  came  forward  to  its  assistance.  Citi- 
zens from  a  distance,  with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of  all  praise, 
and  a  generosity  that  should  never  be  forgotten,  agreed  to  re- 
ceive as  many  of  the  unfortunate  wounded  into  their  houses  and 
families  as  they  might  feel  prepared  to  take  care  of,  under  the 
circumstances— to  keep,  nurse,  and  provide  for  all  their  wants, 
until  their  wounds  should  be  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  them 
to  report  for  duty  to  their  commands.  Committees  from  the  in- 
terior of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  were  sent  forward  to  Richmond 
to  bring  out  on  the  railroad  trains  the  suffering  wounded  who 
could  bear  transportation.  Vast  numbers  of  these  were  received 
at  the  stations  and  depots  along  the  line  of  the  roads,  and  distri- 
buted among  the  patriotic  families  of  the  villages  and  country, 
who  did  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  unfor- 
tunate soldiers,  for  no  other  fee  or  remuneration,  than  the  appro- 
bation of  a  good  conscience. 

Hospitals  were  likewise  established  at  Gordonsville,  Staunton, 
Mount  Jackson,  Lynchburg  and  Danville,  upon  a  large  scale.  At 
Raleigh,  Goldsboro,  and  Greensboro,  in  North  Carolina;  Colum- 
bia, in  South  Carolina;  Augusta  and  Atlanta,  in  Georgia;  Chat- 
tanooga, in  Tennessee,  and  at  other  points  where  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  army  might  dictate. 

Li  Virginia  soon  after  the  great  battles,  the  sufferings  of  the 
sick  and  w^ounded  were  very  great.  But  while  the  surgeons  and 
nurses  were  unable  to  render  all  the  aid  and  comfort  to  the  suf- 
fering that  the  dictates  of  humanity  would  suggest,  the  tender  fe- 
male, whose  heart  ever  sympathizes  with  suffering  and  affliction, 
forsook  the  parlors  of  ease  and  fashion,  and  sought  the  "cot"  of 
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the  sick  and  wounded  defenders  of  her  country,  to  ofter  her  assis- 
tance for  his  relief. 

The  ladies  of  the  South,  with  a  heroism  and  nobility  peculiar 
to  their  character,  and  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equal- 
led, in  the  palmiest  days  of  Sparta,  or  of  Rome,  came  forth  as  the 
ministering  angel  of  Mercy,  to  watch  around   the  couch  of  the  * 
sufTering  and  dying;  to  solace  them  with  words  of  comfort,  and 
acts  of  kindness  ;  to  administer  to  their  wants  with  such  suitable 
nourishments  as  woman's  hand  can  prepare,  and  woman's  kind- 
ness best  administer.     If  it  was  a  day  that  tried  the  souls  of  men, 
the  women  of  the  South  were  not  found   wanting  when  tried  in 
that  da3^     They  proved   themselves  equal   to  the  task.      Like 
guardian  angels,  by  day  and  by  night,  they  watched  around  the 
cot  of  the  unfortunate,  to  cheer  him  in  his  lonely  hour  of  suffer- 
ing.    If  he  were  hungry  they  fed  him;  if  he  were  naked  they 
clothed  him ;  if  he  were  far  from  home  and  friends,  they  became: 
his  friends;  if  he  were  despondent,  they  cheered   him  with  their" 
smiles  and  words  of  encouragement,  and  bade  him  hope ; — and 
if  he  died,  they  stood   around   his  couch   in   the  last  hour,  and 
when  life's  blood  was  ebbing  to   flow  no  more,  wiped  the  cold' 
sweat  from  his  pallid  brow,  caught  the  last  words  that  fell  from 
his  faltering  tongue  and  transmitted   them  to  friends  at  his  dis- 
tant home.     And  when  hi?  cold  clay  was  laid  in  the  silent  grave,. 
far  away  from  the  friends  and  the  loved  ones  of  his  youth,  the- 
fairest  hands  of  the  South  planted  around  that  grave  the  sweetest 
flowers  of  spring,  and  bedecked  the  stranger's  tomb   with  ever- 
greens, with  all  the  tenderness  of  womanly  love. 

Suffer  not  my  feeble  pen  to  be  accused  of  a  grave  error,  if  it- 
here  records  the  fact  that  the  deep  impressions  made  by  some  of'" 
these  ministering  angels  of  earth,  upon  the  objects  of  their  kind- 
ness, that  when  restored  to  health  and  strength  once  more,  they 
have 'been  known  in  good  fc\ith,  and  from  the  softest  feelings  or 
manly  hearts,  to  make  an  offer  of  heart  and  hand  for  life,  to  such 
fair  guardians  who  had  watched  around  them  in  the  dark  hour- 
of  suffering,  and  in  equal  faith  such  offers  have  been  accepted. 
Let  no  one  offer  blame  here.  Such  a  man  would  be  too  brave  to 
do  WTong,  and  too  generous  to  be  less  than  a  faithful  husband. 

But  in  the  emergency  which  now  arose  from  the  violence  Vv'ith- 
which  the  war  was  prosecuted,  and  the  stringency  of  the  blockade'- 
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which  rendered  it  rJmost  impossible  for  the  government  to  fur- 
nish the  amount  of  clothing  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
troops,  the  ladies  of  the  South  organized  into  societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  making,  providing  and  furnishing  such  clothing  as 
might  be  possible,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  men  in  the  field.  Of 
this  work  they  grew  wear}^  neither  by  day  nor  by  night ;  and 
great  was  the  relief  their  fair  hands  often  aflbrded.  With  a  mag- 
nanimity worthy  of  their  own  beloved,  which  gave  them  birth, 
and  a  heroism  never  outdone,  they  denied  themselves  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  that  the  wants  of  their  defenders  on  the  field 
of  battle  might  be  supplied.  Along  the  lines  of  the  railroads 
upon  w^hich  the  sick  and  wounded  were  generally  transported, 
committees  of  these  noble  ladies  were  often  seen,  travelling  to 
meet  at  some  distant  point  of  connection,  the  trains  bearing  the 
sick  and  w^ounded,  in  order  to  administer  to  the  relief  of  their 
wants,  w^th  such  cordials  and  nourishments  as  their  weakness 
demanded,  and  in  this  capacity  to  accompany  the  travelling  cor- 
tege until  it  reached  some  other  given  point,  where  they  would 
be  relieved  by  another  committee  of  the  same  noble  spirits. 
England,  proud  EngUnd,  may  boast  of  her  Florence  Nightingale, 
but  the  Sunny  South  can  point  with  becoming  pride  to  thou- 
sands of  her  daughters,  w^hose  devotion  and  heroism,  under  se- 
vere trials,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Were  they  rebels  ?  If  they  were,  they  have  shed  a  lustre  upon 
the  "name,"  that  enstamps  it  with  a  nobility  that  will  live  in  his- 
tory. Noble  ladies !  Illustrious  daughters  of  the  gallant  men 
who  followed  the  immortal  but  moro  fortunate  Washington, 
through  the  dark  days  of  the  American  revolution,  when,  he  too, 
"w^as  branded  with  the  epithet  of  "rebel,"  w^hich  he  nobly  w^ore, 
"until  fortune  compelled  his  enemies  to  accord  to  him  another, 
ibut  not  less  noble  character.  You  have  erected  a  monument  to 
your  memory  that  will  endure  while  patriotism  has  a  friend,  or 
liberty  a  votary.  The  noble  virtues  that  you  have  illustrated 
.are  worthy  of  the  historian's  pen  and  the  poet's  song,  and  unborn 
generations  will  sing  your  praise. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy 
■were  composed  of  volunteers,  who  came  forth  for  the  defence  of 
their  country,  by  the  promptings  of  patriotism  and  a  sense  of 
duty.    It  may  be  said  of  these  men  that  they  w^ere  the  elite  of  the 
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land.  With  willing  hearts  as  a  matter  of  choice,  they  stopped 
forth  to  fight  for  their  country.  Better,  braver,  or  more  reliable 
men  were  never  marshalled  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  world 
has  never  produced  their  superiors.  These  are  the  men  whose 
deeds  of  daring  and  of  valor  have  filled  the  world  with  the  fame 
of  Lee,  of  Johnston,  of  Jackson,  of  Beauregard,  of  Stuart  and  of 
Hampton,  They  were  men  worthy  of  such  leaders,  and  these 
were  leaders  worthy  of  such  men. 

The  first  troops  that  were  called  out  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, were  volunteers  for  twelve  months.  But  early  in  the 
year  1862,  it  became  apparent  that  owing  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  for  which  the  greatest  amount  of  troops  had  been 
received,  and  the  tardiness  with  which  volunteers  were  coming 
forward,  that  the  armies  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  field  in 
the  face  of  the  vast  and  overwhelming  forces  the  Yankee  Gov- 
ernment was  bringing  into  service  for  the  campaign.  The  Con- 
gress of  that  period  was  composed  of  men  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  dangers  which  were  menacing  the  country,  and  with  a 
promptitude  becoming  the  emergency,  passed  such  enactments, 
as  were  calculated  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  avert  the  threatened 
danger,  by  filling  up  the  diminished  ranks,  and  preparing  for  the 
shock  of  the  opening  campaign.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  all  men 
capable  of  performing  military  duty,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  thirty-five  years  were  conscripted  to  serve  for  the  war  ;  liberal 
bounties,  with  a  furlough  of  thirty  days,  were  to  be  given  to  those 
who  were  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  had  served  as 
volunteers  for  twelve  months,  if  they  would  volunteer  again  ; 
and  all  who  were  then  in  the  service,  as  twelve  months'  volun- 
teers, were  to  be  retained  in  service  three  months  beyond  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
army  so  as  to  meet  the  exigency  of  public  danger.  By  an  enact- 
ing clause,  passed  by  Congress,  it  was  provided  that  any  man 
might  put  a  substitute  in  his  place  in  the  ranks.  This  law,  call- 
ed the  "substitute  law,"  was  greatly  abused,  and  caused  much 
damage  to  the  public  service.  It  provided  that  the  substitute 
must  be  over  forty-five  years  of  age.  Man}'-  over  that  age,  temp- 
ted by  liberal  offers  of  money  from  gentlemen  whose  patriotism 
furnished  them  with  no  taste  for  "the  tented  field,"  or  the  smell 
of  gunpowder,  readily  and  greedily  accepted  such  oflferS;  and 
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took  the  oath  required.  But  after  the  cash  had  been  received 
the  main  object  was  accomplished  on  their  part,  as  a  general  rule, 
and  subterfuges  of  all  sorts  were  resorted  tOy  such  as  "pains  and 
miseries,"  before  officers  and  surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  discharge ;  and  failing  in  this,  then  came  desertion.  Some 
few  were  to  be  found  who  strove  to  keep  their  places  in  the  rank-s, 
but  the  general  result  was,  that  their  strength  soon  gave  way,  un- 
der the  exposure  of  the  service,  and  they  only  contributed  to  fill 
up  the  hospitals,,  and  add  to  the  public  encumbrance.  During 
the  latter  part  of  1862^  the  conscription  law  was  amended  by  Con- 
gress, so  as  to  embrace  all  persons  fit  for  military  duty,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  After  the  passage  of  this 
amendment,  the  substitute  business  had  a  brisk  run  in  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  A  numerous 
class,  who  were  not  ambitious  of  military  honors,  or  amateurs  of 
the  public  service  in  the  field,  were  soon  found  bidding  for  sub- 
stitutes, and  offering  large  sums  to  such  as  would  agree  to  take 
their  places  in  the  ranks,  hoping  to  be  thereby  shielded  from  the 
force  of  the  general  conscription  law.  The  love  of  money  promp- 
ted some  wretched  specimens  of  humanity  to  become  agents  to 
procure  substitutes.  The  business  was  profitable.  Extortion, 
cheating,  and  swindling  upon  a  grand  scale  were  often  carried 
on.  The  purlieus  of  Richmond  alone  could  furnish  hundreds,  if 
liot  thousands,  of  willing  cand^'dates  for  the  post  of  substitute ; 
men  whose  physique  would  bespeak  the  age  of  thirty,  would  un- 
blushingly  make  oath  that  they  were  over  forty-five  years  of  age^, 
born  in  Ireland,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  or  Missouri — pocket  the 
money  paid  down  by  the  principals,  and  within  forty-eight  hours 
desert,  and  offer  themselves  as  substitutes,  w^ithin  a  few  days,  at 
some  other  place,  and  go  through  the  same  operation  again.  It 
was  customary  in  some  regiments,  witli  a  certain  class  of  officers 
receiving  such  substitutes  into  their  companies,  to  retain  one-half 
the  money  given  the  substitute,  in  their  own  hands,  for  which 
they  gave  him  a  receipt,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  to  re- 
fund the  money  thus  retained,  whenever  they  should  become 
satisfied  that  the  rubstituts  would  not  desert.  If  he  deserted,  of 
course  he  would  not  presume  to  present  his  receipt,  to  claim  at 
the  hands  of  his  captain  the  money  thus  conditionally  retained. 
And  if  he  was  not  arrested  and  brought  back,  the  money  would 
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become  an  official  perquisite  to  the  officer  holding  the  same. 
Hence  some  officers  holding  such  money,  had  not  the  strongest 
inducements  to  secure  the  arrest  of  such  deserters  from  their  com- 
panies, as  it  was  more  profitable  to  retain  the  cash  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  paying  it  hack.  Thus  the  love  of  money  becam-e  the 
root  of  a  sad  evil.  The  government  at  length  put  an  end  to  such 
abuses  by  legal  enactments  which  placed  in  the  ranks  all  who 
were  capable  of  military  dut3%  without  any  regard  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  employed  substitutes. 

Congress  at  the  same  time  passed  an.  enacting  clause  of  exemp- 
tions, by  which  persons  under  certain  specified  circumstances  or 
conditions  were  exempted  from  the  force  of  the  Conscription  Act. 
By  this  law,  any  one  who  owned  and  worked  on  a  farm  the 
number  of  twenty  negroes  above  a  certain  age,  was  exempted 
from  the  force  of  the  conscription.  This  law  produced  deep  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  It  was  commonly 
<3alled  "the  twenty  nigger  law,"  and  sometimes  "the  rich  man's 
law."  As  it  granted  special  privileges  to  a  favored  few,  by  ex- 
empting them  from  serving  their  country  in  the  field,  because 
they  were  tho  owners  of  so  many  slaves,  it  was  felt  by  multitudes 
in  the  army,  not  thus  favored,  as  an  insult  offered  to  their  pov- 
erty. 

The  object  of  the  Confederate  Congress  in  passing  this  law  was 
a  good  one,  but  it  was  difficult  to  affect  good  by  it  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  manifested  a  difference  of  interests,  and  produced 
a  conflict  of  feeling  unfortunate  in  its  tendency.  Tlie  question  of 
supplies  for  the  army  and  the  country,  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
grave  one.  As  the  conscription  was  carrying  nearly  all  the 
strength  of  the  country  into  the  army,  it  was  necessary  for  some, 
.who  could  control  and  manage  the  slave  labor,  to  remain  at 
home,  and  so  govern  and  direct  such  labor  that  the  country 
might  produce  the  necessary  subsistence  for  the  population  at 
home,  and  their  defenders  in  the  field. 

Multitudes,  in  some  parts  of  tlie  country,  sought  to  evade  the 
operations  of  the  law.  They  were  loud  in  their  protestations  of 
patriotism,  and  valiant  for  fight  at  a  distance,  until  required  to 
appear  before  the  enrolling  officer  and  undergo  an  examination 
with  respect  to  their  ability  to  perform  military  duty,  when  the 
whole  man  would, suddenly  become  metamorphosed  into  a  differ- 
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ent  character.  The  hearty  and  active  fox  hunter,  with  the  braw- 
ling bar  room  bully,  would  now  assume  the  most  sickly  and  in- 
firm condition.  Some  of  the  most  robust  would  adopt  the  crutch 
or  the  staff  as  the  only  aid  by  which  they  could  limp,  or  hop 
about.  Others  would  have  "miseries  all  over."  Some  would 
profess  to  have  "pains  and  aches"  within.  Others  would  profess 
to  be  affected  with  a  heart  disease,  of  a  new  and  unheard  of  char- 
acter. Some  others  would  come  forward  before  the  medical 
board  afflicted  with  diseases  as  named  by  themselves,  unknown 
and  unheard  of  before,  in  the  whole  catalogue  "of  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir  to."  The  assembled  crowd  at  the  board  of  some  ex- 
aminations, have  been  known  to  present  the  most  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance. The  active  and  robust  walking  upon  crutches  ;  the 
stout  and  rosy-cheeked,  with  shoulders  stooping,  heads  upon  their 
breasts,  with  faces  as  grave  as  a  hypochondriac,  and  coughing  as 
if  a  bone  had  found  lodgment  in  their  throats  ;  all  insisting  upon 
their  inability  to  serve  their  country,  and  contending  that  the 
skill  of  the  medical  board  was  defective,  if  the  surgeon  failed  to 
discover  their  hidden  infirmities.  While  another  class  less  pre- 
tentious but  not  less  patriotic,  would  petition  the  government  to 
be  exempted  from  service  upon  the  plea  that  their  services  in  the 
community  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  Such  a  development 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  human  nature  was  scarcely  ever  made  in  any 
other  age  or  clime. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  General  McClellan,  who  had  lain  quite 
still  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Potomac,  crossed  the  river  at  a 
point  below  Harper's  Ferry,  and  concentrated  his  whole  force  in 
Loudon  county,  near  Leesburg.  His  government  had  been  urg- 
ing his  advance  ever  since  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  but  his  ac- 
quaintance with  General  Lee  and  "the  boys  in  gray,"  had  not 
impressed  him  with  feelings  of  confidence.  Being  strongly  rein- 
forced, and  his  numerical  strength  run  up  to  140,000  men,  his 
army  finely  equipped  and  prepared,  he  had  now  come  forth  to 
the  fields  of  Virginia,  once  more  to  try  his  fortune  at  arms. 

But  he  had  committed  one  grave  error  in  the  eyes  of  the  north- 
ern people.  From  his  camp  on  James  river  after  he  had  been 
driven  off  from  Ftichmond,  he  ventured  to  write  a  letter  of  coun- 
sel and  advice  to  the  President,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  war.      In  this  letter,  he  advised  that  the  war 
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should  be  conducted  according  to  the  usages. of  civilized  nations. 
In  this  famous  epistle,  which  does  his  head  and  heart  more  credit 
than  any  of  his  battles,  he  said  :  "This  rebellion  has  assutned  the 
character  of  a  war  ;  as  such  it  should  be  regarded,  and  it  should 
be  conducted  on  the  highest  principles  known  to  christian  civili- 
zation. It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  any  State,  in  any  event.  It  should  not  be  at  all  a  war 
upon  population,  but  against  armed  forces  and  political  organi- 
zations. Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  executions  of 
persons,  territorial  organizations  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition  of 
slavery  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  In  prosecuting 
the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be 
strictly  protected,  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  military  opera- 
tions ;  all  private  property  taken  for  military  use  should  be  paid, 
or  receipted  for ;  pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high 
crimes ;  all  necessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited  and  offensive 
demeanor  by  the  military  towards  citizens  sternly  rebuked.  Mil- 
itary arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  m  places  where  ac- 
tive hostilities  exist,  and  oaths  not  required  by  enactments  con- 
stitutionally made,  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  received.'' 

Such  counsel  as  contained  in  the  foregoing  extracts  did  not, 
and  could  not,  suit  the  people  of  the  North  Fanatical  in  their 
feelings,  and  disappointed  in  their  plans  and  expectations,  they 
had  no  idea  of  conducting  "the  war  upon  the  highest  principles 
known  to  civilization."  In  profession  they  seemed  to  hold  them- 
selves to  be  the  most  eminently  christian  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  to  conduct  a  war  against  a  people  who  were  flight- 
ing for  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  ''according  to  the  highest 
principles  known  to  civilization,"  did  not  form  an  article  of  their 
religious  creed.  Hence  this  appeal  that  General  McClellan  made 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  way  of  recommendation  and  advice,  proved 
highly  offensive  to  the  Yankees  at  large. 

At  the  same  time  the  Black  Republican  party,  or  rather  the 
ultra  wing  of  that  party,  had  begun  to  urge  the  President  to  in- 
terfere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  by  inviting  them  to  come  within  his  military 
lines,  and  ordering  a  general  emancipation.  The  Federal  Con- 
gress had  already  passed  a  law  by  which  the  property  of  private 
\        citizens  was  declared  contraband.    The  Yankee  Government  was 
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engaged  in  seizing  the  cotton  and  tobacco  belonging  to  the  peace- 
ful and  quiet  farmers  of  the  Southern  States,  and  transporting  it 
North,  with  as  much  avidity  as  if  such  property  really  belonged 
to  its  treasury.  And  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  soldiers  to  have 
some  sort  of  a  showing,  who  were  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the 
government,  it  was  only  consistent  to  allow  them  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  such  goods  and  chattels  of  private  citizens,  as  might 
invite  their  cupidity,  whether  such  property  consisted  in  coun- 
terpanes, pillow  slips,  ladies'  dresses,  or  the  more  popular  article 
of  teaspoons. 

General  McClellan  was  opposed,  in  heart  and  soul,  to  conduct- 
ing the  war  on  such  barbarous  principles  as  these  ;  conseciuently 
his  popularity  which  had  been  all  powerful  a  few  months  before, 
began  to  wane  ;  a  rabid  party  was  formed  against  him,  clamorous 
for  his  removal  from  command,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  no  doubt  sup- 
posing that  he  might  stand  in  his  way,  removed  him  from  com- 
mand, and  placed  General  Burnside  at  tlip  head  of  ^he  army. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  been  divided  into  two 
corps,  and  Generals  Longstreet  and  Jackson  promoted  to  Lieu- 
tenant Generals.  Longstreet  was  assigned  to  the  first  and  Jack- 
son to  the  command  of  the  second  corps. 

While  the  enemy  was  concentrating  his  main  army  near  War- 
renton,  Longstreet  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and  threw  himself  into 
his  front,  while  the  second  corps  under  Jackson  remained  in  the 
Valley  near  Winchester  until  the  enemy's  plan  would  more  plain- 
ly develop  itself 

Burnside  now  in  command  of  the  army  that  was  once  more  to 
make  an  attempt  at  the  ''on  to  Richmond,"  had  found  the  ar- 
rangements completed  for.  a  forward  movement,  and  soon  set  the 
army  in  motion.  From  indications  at  first,  it  seemed  probable 
that  he  would  attempt  to  follow  the  path  taken  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Pope.  The  corps  of  Longstreet,  with  the  cavalry  under 
Stuart,  confronted  him  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  occupied 
the  passes  of  the  Rappahannock  in  that  quarter.  Through  the 
-vigilance  and  utility  of  the  latter,  who  made  a  raid  upon  the  en- 
emy's rear,  the  fact  was  developed  that  the  head  of  Burnside's 
army  was  marching  for  Fredericksburg  by  moving^  down  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  *  - 

.     He  had  chosen  the  new  and  untried  route  for  Richmond  by 
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way  of  the  latter  place,  hoping  no  doubt,  to  be  able  to  seize  and 
occupy  the  town  before  his  plan  should  be  comprehended  by 
General  Lee,  and  thus  secure  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock 
at  that  place,  with  his  entire  army,  and,  while  moving  upon 
Richmond  along  the  line  of  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg 
Railroad,  that  he  would  be  able  to  receive  his  supplies  from 
^Acquia  Creek  on  the  Potomac  by  the  same  line  of  Railroad  ;  and, 
consequently,  if  successful  in  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock; 
with  his  huge  army  of  140,000  men,  General  Lee  would  not  at- 
tempt to  offer  him  battle  before  he  reached  the  North  or  South 
Anna. 

A  very  small,  and  inadequate  force  of  Confederate  troops  occu 
pied  Fredericksburg,  and  as  soon  as  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
were  fairly  developed,  Gen.  Lee  sent  forward  two  divisions  under 
McLaws  and  Ransom,  with  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Briga- 
dier General  W.  H.  Lee  to  hold  the  place,  and  dispute  the  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy  to  occupy  it,  while  Longstreet's  whole  corps 
soon  followed. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  Gen.  Sumner,  who  commanded  the 
advance  corps  of  Burnside's  army,  summoned  the  place  to  sur- 
render, and  notified  the  authorities  that  if  his  demand  was  not 
complied  with,  he  would  open  a  bombardment  upon  the  town  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  following  da}'.  The  demand  was  heroically 
refused.  Heavy  and  chilling  rains  were  falling.  The  roads  were 
mirey  and  in  many  places  flooded  with  water.  Hostile  armies 
lay  on  each  side  of  the  city,  with  their  artillery  facing  each  other, 
and  it  was  apparent  tliat  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  was  one 
of  great  peril.  Sumner  failed  to  execute  his  threat.  Gen- ral 
Lee  informed  the  authorities  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  oc- 
cupy the  town,  yet  he  should  resist  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
do  so.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled, in  the  cold  and  bleak  weather  of  a  wintry  November  to 
quit  their  homes,  without  any  preparations,  leaving  household 
goods  of  every  description  behind,  and  in  one  huge,  swerving 
mass  of  human  beings,  embracing  the  aged  and  infirm,  helpless 
women  and  children,  betake  themselves  to  the  country, 
to  seek  shelter  and  food,  they  knew  not  where.  Some  found 
shelter  in  the  families  of  friends.  Others  penetrated  into 
the  country  to  a  distance  and  sought  safety  among  strangers, 
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while  others  more  helpless  and  less  fortunate,  erected  for  them- 
selves tents  in  the  woods  into  which  they  gathered  their  helpless 
families  for  shelter,  from  the  inclemency  of  winter.  They  were 
truly  a  nohle  and  patriotic  people.  Sparta  never  furnished  a 
nobler  band.  The  writer  mingled  with  them  for  five  months 
while  they  were  suffering  all  the  privations  of  refugees,  after  the 
manner  described  above,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  their 
houses  were,  in  many  cases,  destroyed,  their  property  plundered 
and  stolen,  yet  not  one  murmur  or  complaint  did  he  hear  from 
any  of  the  sufferers.  Barksdale's  brigade  of  Mississippians  occu- 
pied the  town  of  Frederick'sburg,  to  dispute  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  to  cross  the  river  and  seize  it. 

By  the  first  of  December  the  Second  Corps,  under  Gen  Jackson 
had  arrived  from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  uniting  with 
the  other  corps  took  up  position  in  the  line  of  defence  as  formed 
by  Gen.  Lee,  and  constituted  the  right  wing.  About  fifteen  miles 
below  Fredericksburg  stands  Port  Royal ;  situated  upon  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  the  river,  at  a  point  where  the  high  lands  seem 
to  be  lost  in  the  general  depression  of  the  country,  it  was  feared 
that  the  enemy  would  attempt  a  passage  of  the  river  at  this  place 
instead  of  Fredericksburg.  D.  H.  Hill's  division  of  the  Second 
Corps  was  stationed  here  to  oppose  such  an  attempt.  Breastworks 
of  defense  w^ere  thrown  up,  and  preparrtions  made  to  defeat  anv 
attempt  of  the  sort.  Several  Yankee  gunboats  had  come  up  the 
river  and  were  lying  below  the  town.  On  the  fifth  of  December 
they  w^ere  attacked  by  two  batteries  of  field  artillery  from  Hill's 
Division.  Soon  finding  that  they  were  engaged  in  no  child's 
play,  and  the  action  growing  warm,  the  gun  boats  undertook  to 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  town  from  the  artillery.  For  a 
time  they  held  their  position  behind  the  place,  but  instead  of 
fighting  their  assailants  like  brave  and  honorable  men,  they  di- 
rected the  principal  part  of  their  fire  upon  the  defenceless  and 
unofiending  town  which  did  not  contain  a  solitary  combatant. 
No  notice  had  been  given  of  the  cowardly  attack,  no  time  given 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  helpless  and  unprotected  fern  dies  and 
children  to  seek  places  of  refuge.  And  while  the  "stars  and 
stripes"  were  gallantly  floating  over  the  boats,  their  guns  were 
most  valiantly  pouring  shot  and  shell  into  the  tow^n  of  Port 
Royal,  held  only  by  old  men,  women  and  children.    But  the  well 
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directed  shot  emitted  from  the  field  batteries,  soon  compelled  the 
enem}^  to  retire  down  the  river,  and  seek  safety  beyond  the  range 
of  the  Confederate  guns.  On  the  10th  they  returned  again  heavily 
reinforced,  and  a  hotly  cuntested  action  took  place.  But  Hill's 
batteries  had  also  been  reinforced,  and  after  an  action  of  about 
two  hours,  the  fleet  of  gunboats  again  retired  from  the  contest. 

Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  Burnside  intended  to  make 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  and  attack  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  under  Gen.  Lee,  but  the  cause  of  his  tardiness 
in  movement,  was  a  matter  of  much  speculation  among  the 
officers  of  the  Confederate  army.  But  the  time  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  these  two  mighty  armies,  whose  camp  fires  were 
nightly  burning  within  full  view,  should  come  in  bloody  conflict 
with  each  other. 

Fredericksburg  stands  immediately  upon  the  Southern  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock  ;  its  length  along  the  river  may  be  rated 
at  one  mile,  whilst  in  breadth  it  extends  outwardly  from  the  river, 
nearly  three  fourths  of  that  distance.  The  river,  wdiich  is  mean- 
dering in  its  general  course,  is  generalh^  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  to  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  running  from  west  to 
east.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river  the  lofty  cliffs  and  hills 
of  Staff'ord  rise  up  immediately  from  the  banks  to  a  considerable 
height.  Opposite,  and  below  Fredericksburg  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles  or  further,  these  cliffs  were  crowned  with  Burnside's 
artillery,  in  many  places  tier  upon  tier,  and  which  completely 
commanded  the  plateau  and  town,  while  nearly  all  the  low  lands 
formed  by  the  valley  of  the  river,  lie  on  the  Southern  side.  These 
low^lands  of  the  river  may  be  divided  into  two  grades.  In  retir- 
ing from  the  bank,  the  first  grade  is  an  alluvial  formation,  appa- 
rently modern  in  its  character,  and  extends  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred yards,  generally  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  is  subject 
to  inundation  by  great  freshets.  From  the  termination  of  this 
level  begins  what'is  called  the  tableland,  which  is  nearly  level, 
with  a  gentle  rise  until  it  strikes  the  foot  of  the  hills,  that  in 
many  places  swell  up  abruptly  into  lofty  crests,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  height.  A  short  distance  above  the  town  the 
table  land  begins  to  retire  back  from  the  river,  and  running 
somewhat  after  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  again  approaches  to- 
wards the  river,  by  a  point  of  highland  that  is  lost  in  the  general 
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depression,  at  Hamilton's  crossing,  about  two  miles  below  Freder- 
icksburg, a  point  at  which  the  railroad  from  Richmond  to  Fred- 
ericksburg crosses  the  county  road  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Port  Koyal,  and  running  to  Chancellorsville.  Two  or  three  val- 
leys open  through  the  surrounding  hills  into  the  table  lands  along 
which  small  streams  make  their  way  to  the  river,  and  as  they 
approach  the  first  or  lower  level  next  the  river  their  channel  sinks 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  From  H  imilton's  crossing  the  rail- 
road makes  a  course  to  the  left,  around  the  point  of  hills  coming 
in.  towards  the  river,  and  runs  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  river,  and  turning  gradually  to  the  right^ 
and  passing  through  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  crosses  the  Rap- 
pahannock. About,  one  mile  below  the  town,  the  range  of  hills 
that  swell  up  around  the  table  land,  retire  from  the  river  to  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles.  Along  the  range  of  hills  from  a  distance  of 
something  more  than  a  mile  above  the  town  to  Hamilton's  cross- 
ing Gen.  Lee  had  formed  his  line  of  defence.  His  artillery  was 
principally  posted  upon  the  highest  points  or  cliffs  of  the  hills^ 
Upon  his  right,  near  Hamilton's  Crossing,  where  the  railroad 
curves  around  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  plateau  were  posted  several 
batteries  under  Colonel  Walker,  which  was  the  only  good  position 
for  artillery  upon  Lee's  right  wing.  Immediately  opposite  the 
town  stood  Marye's  heights,  which  was  crowned  with  several  bat- 
teries under  the  command  of  Colonel  Walton.  In  front  of  Marye's 
Hill,  the  road  coming  into  town  from  Spottsylvania  Court  House 
turns  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  runs  a  hw  hundred  yards  along 
the  front  of  the  hill,  almost  parallel  with  the  town  before  it  turns 
to  enter  the  street.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  the  channel  of  the 
road  had  been  excavated  by  washing  rains  and  the  repairing  of 
such  damages,  until  its  side  or  bank  next  the  town  had  become 
about  five  feet  in  height.  To  prevent  this  bank  from  excavating 
the  owmer  of  the  adjoining  property  had  walled  it  up  on  the  road 
side  with  a  face  of  stone.  In  this  position  Gen.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  of 
Georgia,  with  his  fine  brigade  was  placed.  Along  the  line  held 
by  Longstreet,  which  constituted  the  left  wing,  oreastworks  of 
logo  and  earth  had  been  thrown  up,  with  slight  abattis  in  some 
places  ;  and  along  the  whole  line  from  right  to  left,  and  immedi- 
ately in  its  rear,  a  military  road  had  been  constructed. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December,  two  sig- 
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nal  guns,  near  Gen.  Lee's  headquarters,  gave  notice  that  the  enemy 
was  in  motion.  The  long  expected  time  had  now  come,  not  only 
looked  for,  hut  ardently  desired  hy  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. Almost  every  h'eart  seemed  to  he  elated  with  joy,  for  hat- 
tie  was  expected  to  hring  nothing  but  victory.  The  strength  of 
Gen.  Lee's  Army  was  estimated  in  camp  at  70,000  men,  while 
Burnside's  host  was  known  to  amount  to  140,000. 

The  first  movement  of  the  enemy  was  an  attempt  to  throw 
pontoon  bridges  across  the  river,  under  cover  of  darkness — one 
opposite  the  town  and  the  other  about  a  mile  below,  near  the 
mouth  of  Deep  Run,  a  small  stream  that  makes  its  way  from  the 
hills  through  the  plateau  to  the  river.  But  one  regiment  was  on 
duty  at  this  place.  The  main  body  of  Barksdale's  Brigade  assis- 
ted by  one  Florida  regiment,  held  the  town.  These  troops  were 
posted  in  cellars,  trenches  and  behind  houses  near  the  river  to 
dispute  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  bridge  the  stream. 
At  Deep  Run  no  works  had  been  thrown  up  to  protect  our  troops 
but  they  played  the  part  of  sharp-shooters  so  successfully  that 
they  held  their  ground  against  vast  odds  until  noon.  The  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  river  at  the  town  was  resisted  with  heroic 
resolution.  Effort  after  effort  was  repelled  with  heavy  loss.  In 
the  afternoon,  being  foiled  in  so  many  attempts  to  throw  his 
pontoons  across,  Burnside  opened  his  immense  train  of  artillery 
upon  the  town,  from  the  Stafford  heights  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rappahannock.  These  guns  amounted  in  numbers  to  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty,  and  the  bombardment  continued  without 
intermission  until  eight  o'clock  at  night.  The  scene  was  terrific 
yet  grand.  But  few  of  the  guns  were  distant  more  than  one  mile 
from  the  town,  and  each  shot  or  shell,  was  thrown  with  destruc- 
tive precision.  This  terrible  bombardment,  after  sometime,  com- 
pelled the  Mississippians  to  retire  from  the  bank  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town.  A  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy  now  crossed 
the  river  in  boats,  in  order  to  clear  the  town  of  the  Confederates, 
and  protect  the  party  engaged  in  constructing  the  pontoon.  The 
fighting  with  small  arms  was  renewed  with  fury,  and  the  battle 
raged  from  street  to  street,  and  from  position  to  position;  while 
all  the  time  the  powerful  artillery  of  Burnside  continued  tc  rain 
solid  shot  and  shell  upon  every  part  of  the  devoted  town.  When 
darkness  came  on,  the  scene  was  truly  grand,  to  the  view  of  the 
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Confederate  army.  On  the  Stafford  heights,  the  flash  of  every 
cannon  was  visible,  while  answering  to  its  thundering  roar,  as  it 
swelled  along  the  Rappahannock,  the  explosion  of  the  shell  in 
the  town  seemed  to  bespeak  progress  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
The  roaring  of  flames  ascending  from  burning  houses,  the  falling 
of  buildings,  and  cashing  of  timbers  centributed  to  heighten  the 
terrors  of  the  night,  while  a  dense  and  yellow  cloud  of  smoke, 
mounting  up  from  the  conflagration,  spread  itself  over  the  help- 
less town  like  a  strange  funeral  pall.  Soon  after  dark,  the  Bri. 
gade  of  Barksdale  was  withdrawn  from  the  place  to  the  lines  of 
defence,  near  Marye's  heights.  During  the  severe  bombardment 
of  this  day  the  few  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  had  not  at- 
tempted to  follow  their  neighbors,  two  Aveeks  before,  either  from 
inability  or  want  of  inclination,  left  the  town  amidst  the  bursting 
of  shells  and  falling  houses,  to  save  themselves  from  the  common 
danger; — ard  Fredericksburg  presented  the  strange  appearance 
of  a  city  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  and,  apart  from  the  tumult 
and  sound  of  war,  it  more  resembled  a  city  of  the  dead  than  of 
the  living. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


TERRY'S  FORT  FISHER  EXPEBITSOX. 


By  G.  F.  Towle,  Inspector  General  of  the  Expediiion. 

The  point  selected  for  the  attack  was  the  west  end  of  Fisher's 
land-face,  at  the  place  where  it  intersected  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver. 
Here  was  a  sally-port,  or  postern,  with  a  bridge  over  the  moat 
about  fifteen  feet  long  by  ten  wide,  by  which  the  road  from  Wil- 
mington, and  Craig's  Wharf,  entered  the  fort.  The  moat  was 
deep,  with  slimy  mud  and  stagnant  water  covered  with  a  green 
scum.  Just  inside  was  a  strong  stockade  ten  feet  high,  loop- 
holed  for  musketry.  At  intervals  part  of  this  stockade  had  been 
knocked  down  by  the  navy  fire  ;  but  on  the  river  side,  being  more 
distant  and  sheltered,  it  was  still  very  near  intact. 

Half  way  along  the  land  front,  a  bomb-proof  postern  led  through 
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and  under  the  parapet,  from  tbe  interior  of  the  fort  to  the  outside. 
Through  it  two  light  pieces- had  been  taken,  and  posted  to  sweep 
down  the  stockade  with  an  en  blading  flank  fire. 

Two  hundred  yards  outside  the  stockade  were  buried  nnme- 
rous  torpedoes,  each  charged  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  j-^owder, 
to  be  exploded  by  electric  wires  in  the  midst  of  an  assaulting  - 
column.  Fortunately,  however,  the  main  connecting  wires  were 
cut  by  random  navy  shells,  and  the  torpedoes  remained  harmless. 
The  parapet  and  traverses  of  Fisher,  respectively  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  high,  at  this  point  had  sustained  little  or  no  damage. 
Twenty-two  hea^y  guns  swept  all  the  approaches.  Several  of 
these,  however,  had  been  disabled. 

Ten  days  before.  Beauregard,  inspecting  this  work,  had  pro- 
nounced it  impregnable ;  and  he  was  an  engineer  of  the  first 
ability,  the  equal  of  Todleben  or  Burgoyne.  A  successful  assault 
of  this  powerful  fort  was  now  the  problem  to  be  worked  out  by 
Terry. 

Ames's  division  was  to  form  the  storming  column,  in  effective 
strength  not  more  than  three  thousand  men.  The  Thirteenth  In- 
diana, Lieut-Col.  S.  M.  Zent  commanding,  armed  with  the  Spen- 
cer carbine,  had  been  reduced  to  abKjut  sixty  men  by  casualties 
in  many  battles.  This  regiment,  with  forty  volunteers,  making 
a  hundred  in  all,  was  to  charge  forward  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  fort.  The  men  then,  covering  themselves  by 
digging  pits  in  the  light  sandy  soil,  were  to  fire  into  the  embra- 
sures, and  pick  off  the  Confederate  gunners  when  they  essayed  to 
work  their  pieces. 

A  detachment  of  picked  men,  each  furnished  with  a  powder- 
bag  and  fuse,  preceding  the  stormers,  were  to  attach  them  as 
petards  to  the  stockade.  It  was  supposed  that  enough  would  be 
blown  down  to  give  free  course  to  the  column.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, however,  this  idea  was  abandoned ;  the  powder-bags  were 
dispensed  with. 

At  noon  on  the  loth,  all  the  preliminary  dispositions  were 
made.  Ames's  division  was  formed  in  column  by  brigade,  the 
right  resting  on  the  Cape  Fear,  Curtis  leading,  and  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  These  dispositions,  superintended 
by  Terry  in  person,  were  made  under  an  annoying  fire. 

At  the  central  position  of  the  captured  outlook,  he  then  took 
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his  stand.  While  pushing  the  assault  in  front,  it  was  possible  he 
would  be  called  on  to  sustain  one  equally  vigorous  in  his  rear. 
From  the  well-known  characier  of  Bragg  and  Hoke,  it  was  an- 
ticipated they  might  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save  the  fort  by 
storming  Paine's  lines. 

Here,  by  signals,  Terry  could  advise  the  character  and  direc- 
tion of  the  naval  fi.e,  and  control  all  movements  in  front  and 
rear  as  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances. 

This  point  was  swept  by  artillery,  and  exposed  to  a  persistent 
fire  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who  strove  especially  to  pick  off 
Lieut.  Beardsley^  the  signal  officer. 

Three  o'clock,  P.  ^L,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  assault,  now 
drew  nigh.  At  that  time  precisely,  Terry  signalled  the  navy  to 
change  fire ;  and,  the  order  being  given,  Curtis's  brigade  bound- 
ed forward  with  loud  cheers.  By  Confederate  accounts,  it  was  a 
half  hour  later. 

The  last  entry  made  in  the  journal  of  the  fort  was  as  follows  : 
"  3.30,  P.  M.  The  enemy  is  advancing.  Gen.  Whiting  orders 
all  hands  to  man  the  parapet."  That  record  there  ended  for- 
ever. 

As  the  brigade  neared  the  moat,  it  appeared  apparently  im- 
passable :  and  that  part  of  the  line  of  battle  east  of  the  bridge,  of 
its  own  accord,  immediately  executing  the  movement  "  right 
forward  I  fours  right !" — the  order  of  the  assault  thus  became 
changed,  in  the  left  wing,  from  a  deployed  line  to  a  column  of 
fours. 

All  this  being  done  with  the  utmost  celerity,  while  men  were 
falling  on  every  side,  it  was  necessarily  more  as  a  tumultuous 
crowd,  that  they  thronged  impetuously  over  the  bridge,  and 
struck  the  stockade  under  a  terrible  fire,  both  direct  and  enfila- 
ding. In  this  they  found  a  few  jagged  shell  holes,  that  offered 
admission  with  difficulty.  Though  it  was  certain  death  that 
seemed  to  beckon  them  on,  Curtis  and  a  few  adventurous  men, 
struggling  through,  gained  the  west  traverse;  others  speedily 
followed.  A  foothold  was  but  barely  obtained,  and  the  brigade 
here  came  to  a  stand,  holding  on  by  the  eyelids,  as  it  were,  while 
men  fell  fast  on  every  side. 

Its  formation  broken  up,  and  leading  officers  struck  down, 
without  speedy  support  its  destruction  seemed  certain. 
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The  first  man  to  gain  the  fort's  parapet  was  Sergeant  Board- 
man,  the  right  general  guide  of  the  One-Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Neu'  York.  He  planted  his  guidon  on  the  west  traverse,  the  first 
Union  order  on  Fort  Fisher.  In  staff  and  pennon  w*ere  to  be 
counted  sixteen  bullet  holes. 

Five  minutes  after  the  advance  of  Curtis,  Pennypacker^s  "bri- 
gade came  on  like  an  avalanche.  In  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  the 
waving  lines  swarmed  through  the  stockade,  and  swept  the  ene- 
mv  from  it  westward  to  the  ri-eer,  capturing  two  hundred  pris- 
oners, and  getting  possession  of  the  sally-port,  which  they  opened 
from  the  inside.  It  was  afterwards  mistakenly  reported  among 
the  enemy,  that  some  one  of  their  own  number  had  turned  traitor 
in  betraying  this  gate. 

The  gaps  in  the  stockade,  where  Curtis  and  Penny  packer  went 
through,  were  only  large  enough  for  two  men  to  go  abreast;  and, 
for  the  first  few  minutes,  out  of  every  five  who  gained  the  slope 
of  the  parapet,  three  went  down  dead  or  wounded. 

The  two  brigades  led  by  Curtis  and  Pennvpacker  then  ad- 
vanced eastward  along  the  land-front,  carrying  each  traverse  suc- 
cessively against  th«  most  desperate  opposition ;  until  after  two 
hours  fighting  with  heavy  loss,  their  heroic  leaders  both  severely 
wounded,  and  one-half  the  regimental  officers  disabled,  the 
crossed  bayonet  and  clubbed  rifle  stopped  them  at  the  eighth  tra- 
verse. 

As  soon  as  Terry  saw  that  a  lodgment  had  been  effected,  he' 
ordered  forward  spades  and  picks  that  Ames  might  entrench  in- 
side the  fort  next  the  river,  and  hold  the  ground  already  won. 

Ten  minutes  after  Pennypacker's  advance,  Bell's  brigade  w^as 
ordered  forward. 

As  it  neared  the  bridge,  Bell,  conspicuous  to  the  sharpshooters- 
by  his  gigantic  form,  was  struck  down  with  a  mortal  wound ;  of 
which  he  died  next  morning. 

His  men,  pressing  forward  in  column  of  fours,  passed  through. 
the  gate  into  the  fort,  each  regiment,  as  its  rear  cleared  the  pos- 
tern, successively  facing  by  the  left  flank,  through  holes  filled 
With  stagnant  water,  over  logs,  broken  timbers,  boards,  and  the 
d-ebiis  of  torn  down  barracks,  they  then  charged  down  towards  the 
reverse  of  the  sea-face,  and  to  the  left  obliq^ueLy  into  the  rear  of 
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the  land-face,  while  Curtis  and  Pennypacker  were  fiercely  assail- 
ing it  in  front. 

The  fight  then  went  on  with  unexampled  ferocity,  until  the 
approach  of  night.  Superior  weight  and  skill  alone  could  decide 
the  result  where,  as  here,  men  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  race  con- 
tended with  equally  stubborn  valor. 

Terry,  calm  and  confident,  foresaw,  and  with  the  most  admira- 
ble skill  provided  for,  all  the  varying  contingencies  of  the  fight. 

The  judgment  to  decide,  the  daring  to  resolve,  the  ability  to 
plan,  the  skill  to  execute,  and  the  nerve  to  persevere, — each  was 
required,  and  all  was  there.  And  he  was  most  ably  seconded  by 
his  two  division  commanders.  | 

Paine,  on  one  side,  vigilantly  kept  watch  for  the  slightest  move-  ^^ 

:ment  indicating  an  attack  from  Bragg ;  while  Ames,  on  the  other, 
with  unyielding  tenacity  held  every  inch  of  that  blood-stained 
parapet  so  dearly  won.  Three  of  his  staff,  Dawson,  Lawrence 
and  Keeler,  had  been  wounded  ;  but  he  still  had  an  able  assist- 
ant in  his  adjutant,  Capt.  Charles  A,  Carleton,  who,  though  con-  ^ 
tinually  exposed,  escaped  unhurt. 

Capt.  Albert  G.  Lawrence,  one  of  Ames's  aids,  while  preparing 
to  plant  a  flag  on  the  top  of  a  traverse,  fell  early  in  the  fight  with 
a  wound  through  the  neck,  another  in  his  arm,  and  his  right 
hand  shattered. 

Col.  J.  W.  Moore,  Two  Hundred  and  Third  Pennsylvania,  w^as 
instantly  shot  dead  while  charging  the  second  traverse  with  his 
regimental  colors  in  hand.  k 

Capt.  A.  E.  Smith,  of  Terry's  stafi;  while  gallantly  rallying  a 
detachment  to  the  front,  received  a  ball  through  the  lungs.  | 

Curtis  himself,  while  consulting  with  Ames,  struck  in  the  head  ^ 

by  a  glancing  shot,  fell  senseless,  and  was  borne  to  the  rear,  as  all  f 

supposed,  mortally  wounded.  i 

Here,  too,  Pennypacker  received  the  wound  that  kept  him  in  | 

hospital  at  Fort  Monroe  through  eleven  weary  months  of  pain  '^ 

and  suffering.     Seizing  the  flag  of  his  old  regiment,  the  Ninety-  | 

Seventh  Pennsylvania,  he  rushed  up  the  fifth  traverse,  then  held  i 

by  the  enemy,  his  men  following  close.     A  storm  of  rifle  balls  | 

^greeted  him  as  he  rose  the  crest,  one  laying  him  low,  it  was  feared  ^ 

forever.  I 

Not  Ney  himself  could  have  surpassed  the  valor  with  which  | 
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Curtis  and  Pennypacker  had  led  their  brigades  into  the  fort,  and 
charged  the  traverses,  always  in  the  adv'/^'nce. 

And  many  were  the  individual  acts  of  heroism  on  the  part  of 
subaltern  officers  and  obscure  private  soldiers,  whose  names,  now 
lost,  were  well  worthy  to  have  been  preserved  in  historical  amber, 
with  those  of  Pulfio  and  Varenas  immortalized  in  the  writings  of 
Caesar. 

Curtis,  Pennypacker,  and  Bell,  were  now  all  disabled.  Moore, 
Elliott,  Lyman,  Smallwood,  and  Hart  were  killed.  Lyle,  Smith 
(One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  New  York,)  Coan,  Duncan,  Ault, 
Smith,  (One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  New  York,)  Dawson,  Law- 
rence, and  Keeler  were  wounded  ;  and  many  more  besides,  w^hose 
names  are  now  written  on  a  more  enduring  roll  than  this. 

Along  that  narrow  front,  five  hundred  dead  and  wounded 
strewed  the  ground. 

But  it  was  no  time  for  private  griefs.  The  whole  force  imme- 
diately available  was  in.  Seven  traverses  and  four  hundred  pris- 
oners had  been  taken ;  but  still  the  Confederates  held  their 
remaining  works  with  the  same  admirable,  dauntless,  unyielding 
tenacity. 

Thus  stood  affairs  with  the  army  at  half-past  five,  P,  M, 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  naval  land  attack. 

In  Terry's  interview  with  Porter,  the  latter  had  agreed  to  fur- 
nish a  force  from  the  fleet  to  assault  the  sea-face.  Accordingly, 
sixteen  hundred  sailors  and  four  hundred  marines  were  landed, 
under  Lieut-Commander  K.  Randolph  Breese. 

The  point  of  attack  selected  was  the  north-east  sea-face  bastion 
nearest  the  fleet,  which,  exposed  to  a  direct  fire  so  long,  had  been 
pounded  in  an  almost  shapeless  mass.  With  its  guns  dismount- 
ed, and  stockade  levelled,  it  w^as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
determined  charge  by  determined  men,  might  here  break  into 
the  fort 

Porter's  instructions  for  the  sailors  were,  "  to  board  the  fort, 
cutlass  in  hand ;  in  case  of  repulse,  every  three  to  seize  an  enemy, 
and  pitch  him  over  the  parapet." 

These  arrangments  were  doubtless  somewhat  novel,  and  not  so 
easy  to  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

At  precisely  three  o'clock,  simultaneously  with  the  army  attack, 
and  distant  from  it  by  the  length  of  the  knd-face  of  five  hundred 
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yards,  the  naval  force  advanced  to  the  assault  in  column  at  half 
distance  by  company  ;  a  formation  extremely  faulty  and  objec- 
tionable, and  its  adoption  so  much  the  more  singular^  inasmuch 
as  naval  officers,  knowing  how  destructive  a  raking  fire  on  ship- 
board, ought  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  equally  so  on  land. 
Moreover,  should  the  leading  companies  become  demoralized, 
they  fall  back  on  those  following,  and  thus  the  confusion  in  front 
goes  down  through  to  the  rear,  and  the  entire  column  falls  into 
a  disorder  always  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  be  remedied 
while  under  fire ;  which  is  precisely  what  now  happened. 

All  these  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made  on  the 
open  beach  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.  Seeing  what  was  comings 
they  made  their  dispositions  accordingly.  Confidently  and  in 
silence  those  keen-eyed  men  in  gray  looked  along  their  deadly 
rifle-tubes.  To  them,  to  all,  indeed,  the  result  was  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

Where  veteran  troops  might  well  have  failed,  what  then  could 
be  expected  of  sailors  and  marines  unused  to  a  musketry  fight  on 
land  ?  Courage  and  bravery  are  as  nothing  in  war,  without  the 
confidence  inspired  by  drill  and  discipline.  As  the  head  of  this 
column  neared  the  bastion,  a  terrible  fire  of  small  arms,  grape, 
and  canister  was  poured  into  it. 

Surprised  at  this  reception,  astonished  at  this  to  them  new 
mode  of  fighting,  the  column  wavered  and  halted.  To  halt  was 
fatal.  In  spite  of  the  noble  example  of  their  chief  officers,  the 
whole  force  then  broke  to  the  rear  in  disorder,  leaving  on  the 
sands  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  dead  and  wounded.  Preston 
and  Porter  were  killed.  Together  before  they  had  suff'ered  cap- 
ture and  imprisonment ;  and  now,  true  comrades  in  battle,  they 
were  not  to  be  divided  in  death. 

Breese  and  Cushman,  unable  to  advance,  and  unwilling  to  re- 
treat, had,  at  last,  to  escape  capture,  no  resource  but  to  fall  among 
their  disabled  comrades.  Simulating  death,  there  they  remained 
till  the  shades  of  night  covered  their  escape. 

All  that  time  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  navy  passed  close  above 
and  around  them.  Their  reflections  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Upon  the  advance  of  Bell's  brigade,  which  had  formed 
the  reserve,  Terry  had  foreseen  that  an  additional  force  would  be 
required  to  re-inforce  Ames. 
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Observing  the  repulse  of  the  naval  attack,  he  now  sent  over  to 
request  that  this  force  should  be  reformed,  if  possible,  and  brought 
over  to  the  Cape  Fear  side  in  his  support.  But  the  sailors  were 
scattered  along  the  beach  for  three  miles  to  the  rear,  and  it  was 
obviously  impossible  to  effect  this  in  time.  Lieut-Commander 
William  B.  Cushing  was  the  ranking  officer  left  in  command. 
He  was  then  requested  bv  Terry  to  rally  his  force  on  the  right  of 
the  line  of  entrenchments  four  miles  to  the  rear,  relieving  Abbott's 
brigade,  which  would  thus  be  enabled  to  move  forward  against 
the  fort. 

This  Cushing  did  promptly  and  with  zeal.  During  the  entire 
day,  until  about  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  this  line  of  entrenchments 
had  been  unassailed.  At  that  hour  Bragg  made  a  feeble  demon- 
stration, which  Paine's  picket-line  easily  held  in  check. 

Doubtless  the  Confederate  commander  had  good  reasons  for  not 
pushing  Paine's  line  in  force.  Had  he  done  so,  it  would  only 
have  exposed  his  troops  to  a  slaughter  as  bloody  as  useless.  The 
fall  of  Fisher  would  not  have  been  delayed. 

It  was  after  dark  when  Abbott's  force,  guided  by  Capt.  Adrian 
Terry,  came  up  in  the  rear  of  Ames,  to  whom  Abbott  reported. 
This  famous  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Third  and  Seventh 
New  Hampshire,  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Connecticut.  The  vete- 
rans of  four  bloody  assaults  and  twenty  battles,  they  came  to  the 
front  now  with  a  confidence  inspired  by  the  memory  of  so  many 
past  combats. 

Entering  the  fort  by  the  postern  gate,  a  part  was  drawn  up  in 
line,  with  the  river  in  rear,  and  facing  the  reverse  of  the  sea-face  ; 
while  two  regiments  were  disposed  to  advance  along  the  land- 
fece. 

Night  had  now  fully  shut  in  ;  and  the  intense  darkness  was 
only  broken  by  the  fiery  flash  of  guns  and  bursting  shells.  With 
the  order  to  charge,  the  brigade  went  forward  with  a  momentum 
that  nothing  could  stop,  occupying  the  whole  land-front;  while 
a  general  advance  of  Ames'  whole  force  pushed  the  enemy  out  of 
the  entire  sea-face.  This  advance  developed  a  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  enem}^  unexpectedly  trifling,  compared  with  their 
previous  efforts. 

Through  the  whole  evening,  until  long  after  darkness  closed 
in,  they  had  offered  the  most  stubborn  defence.     Never  did  sol- 
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diers  disolay  more  desperate  bravery  and  brilliant  valor.  With 
their  leaders,  Whiting  and  Lamb,  both  disabled  with  wounds, 
sadly  reduced  in  number,  well  foreseeing,  too,  the  fresh  force  to 
be  brought  against  them, — under  these  circumstances,  when  night 
fell  upon  them,  disheartened,  with  no  hope  of  relief,  they  gradu- 
ally abandoned  the  fort,  and  retreated  about  a  mile,  to  the  ex-, 
extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  known  as  "  Federal  Point," 
w^here  the  river  channel  was  guarded  by  a  small  work  called 
"Battery  Buchanan,"  manned  by  a  naval  force  under  Lieut.  R. 
H.  Chapman. 

This  work,  however,  was  not  intended  or  calculated  for  resist- 
ance to  a  land  attack.  By  some  fatal  oversight,  no  boats  had 
been  collected  here  for  such  an  emergency.  The  strong  tidal 
currents  of  the  Cape  Fear  made  swimming  impossible.  In  this 
cul  de  sac,  from  which  no  escape  was  possible,  the  garrison  now 
silently  awaited  the  captivity  inevitably  closing  in  upon  them. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  the  advance  of  Abbott's  bri- 
gade completed  the  entire  occupation  of  Fort  Fisher.  This  was 
at  once  signalled  to  Porter,  who  ceased  firing,  and  a  general  dis- 
play of  lockets  and  blue  lights  immediately  illuminated  the  whole 
fleet.  The  flag  of  the  Fort  was  brought  to  Terry  by  Capt.  Ed- 
gerly,  of  the  Third  New  Hampshire. 

The  General  now  ordered  an  immediate  advance  on  Battery 
Buchanan.  Under  direction  of  Ames,  Abbott's  brigade  was  re- 
formed in  line  in  rear  of  Fisher ;  the  right  resting  on  the  Cape 
Fear,  and  facing  Buchanan.  The  line  was  then  advanced  cau- 
tiously through  the  darkness,  which  was  so  thick  that  one  could 
see  only  a  few  paces.  Two  of  Terry's  staff-officers  following  down 
the  sea-face,  unknowingly  getting  in  advance  of  Abbott's  line, 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers,  who  were  standing  unarmed  in  groups,  while  waiting 
the  end.  Unsuspected  they  moved  about  through  the  crowd 
until  the  Union  line  of  battle  came  up. 

Meanwhile,  a  Confederate  staff-officer,  sent  out  with  a  flag  in 
the  darkness,  had  passed  around  Abbott's  left  without  observing 
it;  rnd  finally,  far  in  his  rear,  met  Capt.  Graves,  of  Terry's  staff*, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  General,  to  whom  he  then  formally 
surrendered  the  garrison,  numbering  two  thousand  and  eighty- 
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three,   rank  and  file,  including  Gen.  Whiting  and  Col.  Lamb 
both  severely  wounded. 

The  former,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  once  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Engineers,  had  come  into  the  fort  without  as- 
suming the  command  his  rank  entitled  him  to,  being  unwilling 
to  deprive  Lamb,  the  regular  commander,  of  the  glory  a  success- 
ful defence  might  bring.     He  died  in  New  York  not  long  after. 

Col.  Lamb,  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  North  Carolina,  had  been  in 
command  when  the  previous  attempt  was  made.  A  man  of  con- 
spicuous courage,  he  was  seen  three  times  during  the  assault, 
standing  alone  and  exposed  on  the  traverse  nearest  the  fleet,  where 
the  air  was  crowded  with  bursting  shells. 

It  was  his  idea  to  construct  the  lofty  Mound  Battery  just  south 
of  the  fort,  and  connected  with  its  sea-face,  where  a  ten-inch  Co- 
lumbiad,  and  a  six  and  three-eight  inch  rifle,  gave  most  annoy- 
ance to  the  navy,  by  their  plunging  fire.  Recovered  from  his 
wounds,  he  has  since  been  Mayor  of  Norfolk. 

At  Battery  Buchanan  w^ere  found  fifty  scraggy  ponies.  These 
suddenly  became  objects  of  intense  interest  to  wearied  stalf-ofii- 
cers,  who  made  haste  each  to  secure  one. 

As  two  of  Terry's  staff  were  slowly  riding  from  Battery  Buch- 
anan to  the  fort,  they  were  accosted  in  the  darkness  by  three 
persons,  who  asked  for  Gen.  Terry.  Said  one,  "  We  are  Confede- 
rate naval  officers.  We  did  not  wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  all 
that  rabble  down  the  point,  so  we  came  out  to  find  Gen.  Terry. 

I  am  Lieut. ,  the  ranking  naval  ofiicer  present,  and  I  request 

to  be  treated  with  the  consideration  due  my  rank," 

Thus  surrendered  the  naval  garrison  of  Battery  Buchanan, 
closing  the  work  of  this  memorable  Sunday.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  place  guards  for  the  security  of  the  prisoners,  and 
to  keep  order  in  the  fort.  The  night  was  again  intensely  cold, 
Dut  the  tired  troops  in  bivouac  slept,  not  the  less  soundly  around 
their  camp-fires. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  day  dawned  on  the  im- 
mense proportions  of  Fisher,  the  magnitude  of  the  work  struck 
astonishment  to  the  victors,  who  could  hardly  realize  the  great- 
ness of  their  achievement. 

The  first  trace  of  this  work  was  made  by  Col.  S.  L.  Fremont,  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point  under 
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the  name  of  S.  L.  Fish.  He  was  once  an  army  officer,  and  is  now- 
chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  Wilmington  and  Wel- 
don  Railroad.  Under  successive  engineers,  its  construction  went 
on  through  many  months  until  it  had  attained  its  present  colos- 
sal proportions. 

Its  armament,  with  that  of  Battery  Buchanan,  was  as  follows :- 
smooth  bores:  two  11-inch  double-banded  Brookes;  fifteen  10- 
inch  columbiads ;  twelve  8-inch  coluuibiads;  seven  iron  32- 
pounders ;  two  iron  24-pounders ;  two  bronze  12-pounder  how- 
itzers ;  six  32-pounder  carronades ;  three  bronze  12-pounders ; 
one  iron  6-pounder;  two  bronze  6-pounders  ;  one  10-inch  sea- 
coast  mortar ;  two  iron  Coehorn  mortars ;  one  1.5-inch  smooth 
bore;  one  volley  gun,  Robinson  and  Cottum,  makers. 

Rifled  guns  :  one  8-inch  loO-pounder  Armstrong ;  three  7-inch 
double-banded  Brookes ;  one  8-inch  three-grooved  gun ;  four 
5.4-inch  guns,  no  bands  ;  six  6.4-inch  single-banded  guns  ;  four 
6.4-inch  double-banded  Brookes;  one  100-pounder  Parrott,  U.S.; 
one  5.8-inch  gun,  no  bands ;  one  4.6!-inch  three-grooved  gun  ; 
one  4.2-inch  gun ;  one  30-pounder  Parrott,  U.  S.;  one  3-inch 
Whitworth  ;  two  3-inch  banded  Richmonds;  one  2.2-inch  Whit- 
worth  muzzle  loader.     Total,  eighty-five  of  all  calibres. 

Forty -six  smooth  bores,  and  twenty -one  rifled  guns  were  in 
good  order ;  and  eleven  of  the  former,  and  seven  of  the  last,  dis- 
abled. 

It  was  supposed  that  there  was  also  an  80-pounder  Whitworth 
buried  somewhere  in  the  fort,  as  shell  to  fit  such  a  gun  was  found. 
The  Armstrong  150-pounder  was  a  present  to  the  Confederacy 
from  London  merchants.  It  was  a  piece  of  the  most  magnificent 
finish,  with  a  carriage  of  rosewood  and  mahogany.  At  the  pre- 
vious attempt,  this  gun  had  been  in  charge  of  a  post-captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  who  had  run  the  blockade  into  Wilmington. 

The  harvest  of  death  was  not  yet  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  fort. 

At  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  main  magazine  suddenly  exploded 
with  a  tremendous  shock,  not  loud,  but  deep  and  smothered- 
Bell's  brigade  was  in  bivouac  around  it,  many  of  the  men  still 
asleep,  others  at  breakfast.  An  immense  volume  of  earth  shot 
into  the  air;  rolling  to  right  and  left,  it  fell  back  in  an  irresisti- 
ble mass  twenty  feet  deep.  About  one  hundred  of  Bell's  men, 
with  about  thirty  Confederate  wounded,  received  at  once  a  sim- 
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ultaneous  death  and  burial.  With  rifles  forever  stacked,  there 
they  still  lie  in  bivouac  eternal,  till  the  great  Commander-in- 
Chief  shall  order  the  last  reveille,  the  now  deserted  fort  at  once 
their  monument  and  their  grave. 

There  were  also  about  ninety  wounded.  The  Hundred  and 
Fifty-Ninth  New  York  suffered  most,  losing  forty  killed  and  sixty' 
wounded.  Col.  Alden,  of  this  regiment,  who  had  succeeded  Bell 
in  command  of  the  third  brigade,  had  both  legs  broken.  The 
navy  lost  also  a  dozen  or  more,  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
former  was  Acting  Ensign  Alfred  S.  L:tighton,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Idle  reports  were  in  circulation  that  this  explosion  was  by 
means  of  an  electric  wire  connecting  the  magazine  with  a  Con- 
federate battery  over  the  Cape  Fear.  The  board  of  officers  apr 
pointed  made  careful  investigations,  and  reported  it  the  result  of 
accident.  Two  marines,  having  been  seen  to  enter  the  magazine 
a  few  minutes  before  the  explosion,  had  probably  lighted  matches 
to  search  for  plunder. 

Guards  had  been  placed  on  the  twenty-five  service  magazines, 
but  the  main  magazine,  being  in  rear,  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  officer  of  the  day,  in  the  darkness. 

And  now  came  a  melancholy  duty.  The  exultation  of  victory 
must  give  place  for  sorrow  for  wounded  friends.  They  had  been 
collected  under  rude  pavilions  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, 
to  be  shipped  through  the  surf  on  transports  to  Fort  Monroe. 
The  work  occupied  several  hours,  so  many  there  were  who  could 
be  moved  but  with  difficulty.  Of  all  who  received  their  death 
wounds  that  day,  none  left  behind  more  friends  to  mourn  his 
untimely  fate  than  Richard  Dawson,  a  captain  in  the  Eighty- 
Fifth  Pennsylvania,  and  inspector  general  of  Ames's  division. 
All  through  the  peninsular  campaign,  the  siege  of  Wagner,  in 
front  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  death,  so  often  challenged, 
had  hitherto  avoided  him.  His  left  arm  shattei  ed  by  a  rifle-ball, 
none  supposed  the  wound  mortal ;  and  his  decease  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, a  few  days  after,  brought  a  shock  to  the  many  friends  who 
loved  him,  they  will  not  soon  forget.  Peacefully  enough  now  he 
sleeps  in  that  little  Pennsylvania  cemetery.  Green  may  the  grass 
wave,  and  gently  the  violets  bend,  over  his  grave ! 

As  years  go  by,  the  ranks  of  those  who  fought  at  Fort  Fisher 
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grow  thinner  and  weaker.  How  many  of  those  who  still  survive, 
with  health  hroken  down  by  hardship  and  disease,  in  obscurity, 
and  forgotten,  have  little  pleasures  but  in  memories  of  the  past! 
Often  they  recall  them,  and  always  with  kindly  thoughts  of  the 
old  enemy  who  fought  them  so  long  and  well.  North  and  South 
their  ancestors  in  the  early  wars  had  battled  the  same  enemy. 
From  Canada  to  Mexico,  side  by  side  their  bones  have  mouldered 
on  many  a  battlefield. 

When  the  next  war  comes,  may  all  sectional  passions,  preju- 
dices, and  hatreds  have  so  subsided  into  oblivion,  that  the  Union 
blue  and  Confederate  gray  can  blend  together  under  one  flag  once 
again,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  a  common  country,  against  a 

mutual  foreign  foe  1  '  i 

I 


EVIDET^CES  OF   THE    MECKI.EXBURCJ   DECLARATION. 


BY   JOHNSTONE   JONES. 


(Continued,) 
.    II.   Ihere  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
was  made  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1775. 

The  common  belief  upholds  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  The 
common  belief  is  founded  on  tradition.  Is  the  tradition  baaed 
on  fact  ?  That  is  the  question  now.  The  existence  of  this  wide- 
spread, deep-rooted  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  in 
itself  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  which  w^e  will  endeavor  to 
make  manifest  under  this  head  ;  but  we  will  not  dwell  upon  this 
view  of  the  subject,  as  we  rely  upon  direct,  positive  testimony, 
and  may  therefore  dispense  with  all  evidence  of  an  inferior  na- 
ture. 

If  the  witnesses  who  have  been  arrayed  to  maintain  our  first 
proposition,  uttered  the  truth  when  they  said  there  was  a  Decla- 
rat'on  of  Independence,  we  can  the  more  readily  believe  them 
upon  other  points  in  question.  The  degree  of  their  credibility  is 
fixed.  We  know  exactly  how  far  to  depend  upon  their  veracity 
and  accuracy.     In  regard  to  the  point  under  consideration,  if  the 
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several  witnesses  do  not  contradict  each  other  positively  in  their 
statements,  and  the  testimony  which  they  give  is  not  inconsist- 
ent as  a  whole,  we  are  bound  to  accept  their  evidence  as  the  truth, 
unless  a  contrary  hypothesis  may  be  established. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and  to  enforce  this  view  of  the 
question  more  distinctly,  let  us  assume  that  the  declaration  spor 
ken  of  by  these  witnesses,  was  promulgated  on  some  day  other 
than  that  of  the  20th  of  May,  1775. 

Say  that  it  was  on  the  21st  of  May.  It  is  manifest  that  this 
could  not  have  been,  for  chronology  informs  us  that  May  21st, 
1775,  was  a  Sabbath  day.  Anybody  who  knows  the  American 
people,  and  especially  the  Presbyterian  element  that  inhabits  the 
county  of  Mecklenburg,  must  know  that  public  meetings  of  a 
political  character  are  never  held  upon  Sunday.  Besides,  nobody 
has  ever  said  that  the  21st  was  the  day. 

Suppose  that  it  was  on  the  22d  of  the  month.  What  proof 
have  Wv3  ?  None  whatever.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
of  any  description  to  sustain  such  an  hypothesis. 

Consider  that  the  transaction  occurred  on  the  23d,  or  the  24th, 
or  the  25th,  or  the  26th,  or  the  27th,  we  can  find  no  testimony  of 
any  kind  whatever  to  brace  up  the  supposition.  The  week  be- 
ginning with  the  21st  of  May  1775,  and  ending  with  the  27th,  is 
an  absolute  blank  in  the  history  of  Mecklenburg  county.  If  any 
public  event  occurred  there  during  that  week,  we  have  no  record 
of  it,  nor  anything  pointing  towards  it. 

Imagine  it  to  have  taken  place  on  the  2Sth.  What  proof  have 
we  ?  None  at  all.  The  record  of  that  day  in  Mecklenburg  is 
sunk  in  total  oblivion.     Besides  it  was  Sunday. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  29th  or  the  30th  was  the  day.  This 
hypothesis,  too,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  for  lack  of  proof  to  sub- 
stantiate it.  And  so  with  any  other  day,  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  except  the  19th  and  20th,  and  the  81st  days  of  May, 
1775. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  Declaration  was  made  on  the  31st 
of  May.  What  proof  have  we?  There  is  no  traditionary  evi- 
dence to  prove  it ;  there  is  no  letter,  certificate,  or  statement  of 
any  kind  in  writing  to  that  effect ;  no  one,  who  had  the  means  of 
knowing,  has  ever  asserted  such  a  thing.  Of  all  the  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  which  adopted  the  resolutions  de- 
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claring  independence,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  single  one  of 
them  has  ever  even  so  much  as  intimated  that  the  date  of  the 
meeting  was  the  31st.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  show  that 
the  Convention  which  promulgated  the  famous  manifesto  under 
consideration,  assembled  in  Charlotte  on  the  31st  day  of  May. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  that  day  witnessed  a  gath'- 
ering  of  the  people  in  any  other  part  of  the  county. 

What  then?  There  are  certain  resolutions  of  a  committee 
concerning  the  internal  government  and  regulation  of  the  affairs 
of  Mecklenburg  county,  bearing  date  May  31st,  1775.  But  these 
resolves  prove  nothing  in  support  of  the  hypothesis,  for  obvious 
reasons.  For  if  there  is  anything  in  history  established  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  it  is  that  the  resolutions  spoken  of  by  the  luit- 
nesses  tcere  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg. 
It  was  a  large  assemblage  of  people.  One  witness  says,  "  the 
males  generally  of  that  county  "  were  present ;  another  says, 
"besides  the  two  persons  elected  from  each  company,  a  much 
larger  number  of  citizens  attended  in  Charlotte  than  at  any 
former  meeting — perhaps  half  the  men  in  the  county"  Another 
tells  us  that  the  whole  proceedings  were  read  to  "  a  large,  respect- 
able, and  approving  assemblage  of  citizens,  who  were  present  and 
gave  sanction  to  the  business  of  the  day."  Four  unite  in  the 
statement  that  the  "  Declaration  "  was  signed  by  the  "delegates  " 
under  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  a  very  large  asseinbly  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county,  who  had  come  to  know  the  issue  of  the  meet- 
ing. One  who  was  a  militia  man,  states  that  he  heard  the  De- 
claration read  while  he  was  "  under  arms  7iear  the  head  of  the  line," 
indicating  that  there  was  one  or  more  companies  of  Militia  on 
the  grounds.  Samuel  Wilson  asserts  that  "independence  on 
Great  Britain  and  on  her  government,"  was  publicly  declared 
"  before  a  large  collection  of  people,  who  highly  approved  of  it.*' 
The  size  of  the  assemblage  is  vaguely  defined  by  the  expressions 
"  a  large  collection  of  people,"  "  a  very  large  assembly,"  "  a  large, 
respectable,  and  approving  assemblage  of  citizens,"  "  the  males 
generally,"  "  perhaps  half  the  men  in  the  "county." 

The  testimony  taken  all  together,  forms  a  graphic  portrayal  of 
this  most  notable  gathering.  The  place,  the  very  house  of  the 
meeting,  the  hour  of  adjournment,  the  number  of  the  delegates, 
the  size  of  the  assemblage,  the  arrival  of  news  from  Lexington, 
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the  distributioQ  of  hand  bills  containing  due  account  of  the  battle, 
the  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  the  cheering,  the  throwing  up  of 
hats,  and  various  incidents  connected  with  the  transaction — are 
told  us,  with  a  particularity,  a  spontaneity,  a  fullness  and  consis- 
tency of  detail,  and  an  undesignedness  of  detail,  which  make  ab- 
solutely certain  that  there  was  a  very  remarkable  meeting  in 
Charlotte  Town,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
the}^  speak  of  was  promulgated.  There  is  no  record  of  any  j^ub- 
lic  meeting  of  any  kind  in  Charlotte  on  the  31st.  Therefore,  as 
the  lesolutions  had  in  memory  in  all  the  witnesses  were  read  to 
and  sanctioned  by  a  large  and  approving  collection  of  the  men 
of  Mecklenburg,  amid  extraordinary  circumstances  of  excitement 
and  enthusiasm,  we  are  forced  towards  the  conclusion  that  those 
resolutions,  whatever  they  were  could  not  have  been  adopted  on 
the  31st. 

The  resolutions  having  date  May  31st  on  their  face,  prove  that 
they  were  not  the  resolutions  which  the  witnesses  uniformly 
speak  of  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  universal  custom  in  America  for  popular  meet- 
ings and  conventions,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chairman  or 
president.  It  is  also  customary  for  the  presiding  officer  to  au- 
thenticate with  his  signature,  the  resolutions  which  are  adopted 
by  the  meeting  or  convention.  To  illustrate :  I  find  in  the  first 
paper  I  pick  up,  the  Charlotte  Democrat  of  July  22,  1873,  an  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  held  in  Newbern,  N.  C,  July  10,  1872,  con- 
cerning a  local  matter  of  some  importance.  The  proceedings 
embody  a  series  of  resolutions.  They  are  signed  "  S.  F.  Hoke, 
chairman."  The  signatures  of  the  Secretaries  are  also  attached. 
A  thousand  similar  instances  might  be  cited. 

The  resolves  of  the  31st  are  not  signed  by  the  chairman.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  signed  "  By  order  of  the  Committee."  Did 
anybody  ever  hear  of  the  resolutions  or  proceedings  of  a  Conven- 
tion or  public  meeting  being  signed  "  by  order  of  the  committee?"' 
Among  all  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  resolutions  adopted 
at  public  meetings  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  century, 
I  doubt  if  there  is  one  to  be  found  which  is  signed  "  by  order  of 
the  committee." 

This  form  of  authentication  proves  conclusively  to  any  mind 
that  the  resolutions  of  May  Slst.were  not  adopted  at  a  public  meeting 
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or  convention;  therefore  the}^  cannot  be  the  resolutions  of  which 
our  witnesses  speak  in  their  certificates,  letters,  journals,  &c„  as 
they  were  passed  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  and  signed  "  un- 
der the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  a  very  large  assembly,"  "perhaps 
half  the  men  of  the  county." 

Again.  The  paper  purporting  to  be  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  delegates.  The  place, 
the  time,  the  circumstances  of  the  signing  are  described  accu- 
rately. The  names  of  those  who  signed  are  preserved  in  history 
and  by  tradition.  The  men  are  to  this  day  spoken  of  as  the 
"  Signers :"  to  be  the  descendant  of  a  "  signer  "  is  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction and  an  lieritage  of  honor  in  North  Carolina.  If  the 
resolvesof  May  31  constituted  this  document,  why  are  not  the  names 
of  the  delegation  signed  thereto?  They  are  not  there  ;  only  the 
signature  of  the  Secretary  is  attached.  We  conclude  that  this 
paper  is  not  the  one  to  which  the  signers  boldly  affixed  their 
names  in  May,  1775.  It  was  some  other  paper — another  set  of 
resolutions — something  more  in  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and  em- 
phatic Declaration  of  Independence. 

If  more  convincing  arguments  were  needed  to  enforce  this 
view  of  the  matter,  I  might  point  to  the  fact  that  John  McKnitt 
Alexander  was  a  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  v^'hich  declared  in- 
dependence, but  his  name  is  not  signed  to  the  resolves  of  May 
31.  What  does  that  indicate?  Manifestly,  that  these  resolves 
were  not  adopted  by  the  convention  of  delegates  of  which  John 
McNitt  Alexander  was  Secretary.  We  might  also  observe  that 
in  the  document  of  the  31st,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  fought  on  the  19th  of  the  preceding 
month.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  news  of  that  conflict  was 
brought  to  Charlotte  on  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention which  broke  the  bonds  between  Great  Britain  and  Meck- 
lenburg. Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  event  which  so 
electrified  the  country  would  have  been  omitted  from  a  series  of 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  public  meeting,  wild  with  excitement 
over  the  startling  intelligence  ?  Those  who  know  the  character 
of  American  people,  and  especially  those  of  the  South,  cannot 
believe  it. 

These  various  considerations  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  resolutions  spoken  of  by  all  the  witnesses,  were  not  adopted 
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on  the  31st  of  May.  The  transaction  which  they  describe  so 
graphically,  did  not  occur  on  that  day.  And  the  resolves  bear- 
ing that  datejare  not  the  resolutions  declaring  independence,  had 
in  memory  b\^  the  several  witnesses.  So  the  hypothesis  that  the 
declaration  was  made  on  May  31st,  1775,  falls  to  the  ground. 
There  is  no  proof  to  sustain  it. 

To  arrive  at  the  truth  then,  we  must  look  to  the  recorded  state- 
ments of  those  who  were  present  at  the  occurrence,  as  actors  or 
spectators.  We  must  rely  upon  their  evidence,  as  there  is  no 
conflicting  testimony  by  which  their  allegations  can  be  disproved. 
If  they  w^ho  saw  these  things  with  their  own  eyes  did  not  know 
the  day  on  which  the  transaction  occurred,  then  nobody  knows. 
The  true  date  is  forever  lost,  if  they  have  it  wrong. 

We  wull  start  with  the  witness  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
shortest  memory.  Rev.  Francis  Cummins  alleges  in  his  letter 
already  referred  to,  that  independence  was  proclaimed  "  in  the 
same  year.  1775,  I  think,  at  least  possibly,  before  July  4th,  1776." 
He  is  sure  of  that :  more  he  cannot  say,  as  to  the  date. 

Captain  James  Jack  is  a  little  more  definite,  but  he  only  re- 
members that  the  declaration  which  he  carried  to  Philadelphia 
was  made  "  in  May,  1775."  When  he  made  his  statement,  the 
date  of  the  transaction  was  not  in  question  ;  only  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  declaration. 

"  In  May,  1775  " — what  part  of  May  ?  John  Simeson  answers 
this  for  us.     He  says,  it  was  "  towards  the  close  of  May,  1775." 

Like  Captain  Jack,  Samuel  Wilson  only  designated  the  month, 
saying  nothing  about  the  day.  And  James  Johnson  simply  fixes 
it  "  in  the  month  of  May»  1775."  While  John  Davidson  confines 
himself  to  the  assertion  that  it  was  made  "  at  least  twelve  months 
before  "  the  4th  of  July,  1776;  thus  placing  it  on  some  day  prior 
to  July  4,  1775. 

The  other  witnesses  appear  to  have  possessed  better  memories, 
and  they  entered  more  into  particulars.  They  all  agree  on  the  point, 
that  the  Convention  of  delegates  assembled  in  Charlotte  on  the 
19th  day  of  May.  That  was  the  day  on  which  Col.  Polk  had 
ordered  the  delegates  to  meet.  That  was  the  da}^  assigned  as  the 
time  of  the  meeting  by  the  youth  who  delivered  an  address  on 
this  subject  in  1809,  at  Caldwell's  Academy ;  and  he  could  not 
have  obtained  his  information  from  the  publication  afterwards 
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made  in  18 IR  In  this  statemeni;  he  was  subsequently  corrobo- 
rated by  Jahn  McKnitt  xVlexander,  Kev.  Humphrey  Hunter. 
George  Graham,  William  Hutchison,  Jonas  Clark,  Robert  Rob- 
inson, and  Isaac  Alexander,  all  intelligent  eye-witnesses,  and 
men  of  integrity,  truthfulness  and  patriotism.  General  Joseph 
Graham's  account  is  to  the  same  effect,  though  be  does  not  men- 
tion the  19th.  He  says  a  large  crowd  attended  in  Charlotte  on* 
the  20th  of  Ma}'.  So  it  did,  but  this  fact  does  not  militate  against 
the  assertions  of  the  others  that  the  delegates  convened  on  the 
previous  day,  the  day  on  which  the  news  from  Lexington,  Mass., 
was  received.  The  remainder  of  the  witnesses  &ay  nothing  of  the 
19th. 

It  is  very  clear,  then,  that  the  convention  met  on  the  19th. 
The  session  was  continued  far  into  the  night,  when  about  2  A, 
M.,  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  Convention  adjourned^ 
it  having  been  first  agreed  that  the  proceedings  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  assemblage  of  the  people,  the  next  day  at  12  o'clock. 
These  facts  are  clearly  revealed  by  the  certificates.  John  McKnitt 
Alexander  says  the  resolutions  were  all  passed  "  about  2  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  May  20."  J.  Graham  asserts  that  shortly  after  the  resolu- 
tions were  decreed,  "  it  was  moved  and  seconded  to  have  procla- 
mation made  and  the  people  collected  ;  that  the  proceedings  be 
read  at  the  Court  House  door,  in  order  that  all  might  hear  them." 
Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter  substantiates  the  foregoing  as  follows: 
"The  proceedings  having  been  thus  arranged  and  somewhat  in 
readiness  for  promulgation,  the  delegation  then  adjourned  until  ^ 

to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.     The  20th  of  May,  at  12  o'clock,  the  ? 

delegation,  as  above,  had  convened."  George  Graham,  William 
Hutchison,  Jonas  Clark,  and  Robert  Robinson,  unite  in  such  \ 

statements  as  these  :  ''  We  do  further  certify  and  declare,     *     *  I 

that  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  Court  House,  about  12  o'clock  | 

on  the  said  19th  day  of  May,  1775.     *     *     that  the  delegates  | 

continued  in  session  until  the  night  of  that  day  ;  that  on  the  20tb 
they  again  met,  when  a  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the 
delegates,  had  formed  several  resolves,  which   were  read,"   &c.  % 

Isarc  Alexander  tells  us  he  was  "  present  in  Charlotte  on  the  | 

19th  and  20th;  days  of  May,  1775,  when,"  &c.     All  of  this  accords  | 

with  a  tradition  which  has  been  unbroken  by  a  single  contradic-  ^ 

tion.  - 
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Of  the  fourteen  persons  who  give  original  evidence  on  this 
point,  and  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  or 
the  best  means  of  knowing,  twelve  are  positive  that  the  de- 
claration was  made  in  May,  1775  ;  and  two  are  positive  that  it 
was  in  1775,  though  they  did  not  fix  the  month.  As  there  are  12 
to  2,  we  must  believe  with  the  twelve  that  May  was  the  month. 
So  that  is  fixed. 

Of  the  twelve  who  allege  that  the  manifesto  was  promulgated 
in  May,  eight  fix  the  20th  as  its  date:  the  other  four  do  not  name 
the  day  at  all.     Thus  we  find  eight  positive  assertions  against 
four  negatives.     Observe  that  this  negtitive  testimony  does  not 
imply  a  contradiction  of  that  which  is  positive  in  character.     The 
witnesses  do  not  contradict  each  other;  their  several  narrations 
are  consistent  as  a  whole,  though  one  may  give  a  fuller  account 
than  another.     Two  of  them  say,  in  effect,  "  the  declaration  was^ 
made  in  1775."     Four  say,  *'  we  not  only  know  that  it  was  in 
1775,  but  we  know  more,  we  know  that  it  was  in  the  month  of. 
May  of  that  year."     The  remaining  eight  say,  "Our  memory 
serves  us  somewhat  better,  we  know  not  only  that  the  transaction- 
occurred  in  May,  1775,  but  further,  that  the  20th  day  of  that 
month  was  the  exact  date  thereof."     In  this  assertion  they  stand 
uncontradicted  and  unchallenged  by  any  one  who  had  as  good  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they.     If  any  one  has  ever  asserted  that 
the  declaration  was  made  on  the  31st  of  May,  or  on  any  day  other 
than  the  20th,  it  is  not  recorded :  and  we  know  nothing  about 
it.     We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  accept  the  statements  of  these 
men  as  the  plain  and  undeniable  truth.     And  thus,  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  testimony,  and  by  all  common  reuse  and  human  rea- 
son, by  the  laws  of  evidence  and  the  rules  of  logic,  we  are  forced^ 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  20th  day  of  May  1775,  wit- 
nessed the  dissolving  of  the  bonds  which  bound  Mecklenburg  to^ 
Great  Britain,  and  not  the  31st  day,  nor  any  other. 
{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


.  / 
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ADDHE§§  DELXVERED  BY  GOV.  VA^CE,  BEFORli:  THE 
SOLTIIER\  IIISTOllICAE  SOCIETY,  AT  WiaiTE  SIE- 
PIIUR  SPRIXCiS,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  AUGUST  IStli,    1875. 


In  consenting  to  accept  the  invitation   of  your  Society  to  de- 
liver an  address  to  this   meeting,   I  have  thought  I  could  not  do 
heitev  than  to  give  you  such  information  as  I  could  gather  in  re- 
gard to  North  Carolina  and  the  great  struggle  between  constitu- 
tional principles  and  a  physical   Union.     If  in  doing  so  I  shall 
appear  somewhat  in  the  character  of  a  champion  of  my  own 
State,  I  yet  hope  to  be  pardoned,  both  because  such  a  position  is 
.ni  t  unbecoming  a  true  son   of  the  soil,  and  because  it  is  almost 
'the  only  theme  with  which  I  could  deal  without  the  consumption 
•of  more  time  and  searching  of  records  than  ray  engagements 
w^ould  possibly  permit.     I  am  induced  to  attempt  this  theme  also 
•because  that  owing  to  the  reluctance  with  which  North  Carolina 
went  into  the  secession  movement,  and  because  there  was  a  con- 
:siderable  Union  feeling  still  left  there  which  made  some  manifes- 
tations of  itself  during  the  war,  an  impression  has  been   sought 
to  be  made  that  she  did  not  do  altogether  as  much  for  the  cause 
•of  the  Confederacy  as  she  might  have  done.     And  those  who 
have  assumed  to  write  histories  on  the  conflict  so  far,  have  either 
designedly  fed  this  unjust  impression  by  a  studied  silence  on  the 
subject  or  else  they  have  been  too  much  trammeled  by  the  neces- 
sity of  local  panegyric  to  give  ample  motive  to  the  whole  South. 
il  desire  to  remove  this  impression,  and  to  lay  open  the  way  for 
the  truth  of  history.     Confessing  frankly  that  the  great  leaders 
•  of  the  war  were  furnished  by  other  States,  whose  glories  are  the 
-common  propert^^  of  the  whole  South,  I  desire  to  show  what  is 
true,  that  in  the  number  of  soldiers   furnished,  in  the  discipline, 
courage  and  loyalty  and  difficult  service   of  those  soldiers,   in 
; amount  of  material  and  supplies  contributed,   in  the  good   faith 
.and  moral  support  of  her  people  at  large,  and  in  all  the  qualities 
which  mark  self-sacrifice,  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  duty,  North 
'Carolina  is  entitled  to  stand  where  her  troops  stood  in  battle,  be- 
hind no  State,  but  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Confederation,  aligned 
;and  abreast  with  the  best,  the  foremost  knd  the  bravest.     And  I 
ixegret  exceedmgly  that  many  of  the  facts  and  figures  I  shall  give 
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you  are  reproduced  from  memory,  though  I  am  quite  sure  they 
will  approximate  exactitude.  .  My  familiarity  with  all  the  affairs 
of  the  State  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  was  such  as 
to  enable  me  to  state  facts  witn  reasonable  certainty.  The  prin- 
cipal records  of  the  State  covering  that  period,  in  the  Executive 
department  were  seized  and  carried  to  Washington  by  the  Fede- 
ral authorities  in  ISGo,  where  they  yet  remain.  And  though 
efforts  have  been  made  to  that  end,  the  officials  would  neither 
return  the  original  nor  permit  copies  to  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  State.  No  doubt  such  a  course  was  designed  to  serve  some 
great  and  wise  State  policy,  though  exactly  what  it  was  beyond 
the  pleasure  of  irritating  and  disobliging  our  people,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see.  But  so  it  is;  we  are  utterly  without  official 
records  in  North  Carolina  concerning  the  most  eventful  period 
in  our  annals  of  290  years. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  were  only  eleven  States  wholly  com- 
mitted to  the  late  war,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Tennessee.  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were 
only  partially  engaged,  the  great  majority  of  their  people  re- 
maining with  the  Union.  Of  these  eleven,  North  Carolina  occu- 
pied the  following  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  war :  In  ex- 
tent of  territory  she  was  the  seventh;  in  total  population  she  was 
the  fifth  ;  in  white  population  the  third ;  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
only  exceeding  her  ;  in  w^ealth  she  was  the  seventh  ;  in  the  value 
of  all  farm  products  the  fourth  ;  in  the  production  of  cotton  the 
ninth ;  in  the  production  of  corn  the  fourth  ;  of  wheat,  rye  and 
oats  the  third,  and  in  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  the  fourth. 
In  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  she  w^as  the  third  ;  in  the  production 
of  iron  and  material  of  war,  about  fourth,  and  in  root  crops,  fish- 
eries and  naval  stores,  the  first  of  the  eleven- 
Such,  in  brief,  were  her  capacities  and  resources  for  sustaining 
a  war  as  compared  with  her  associates.  Her  material  condition 
was  in  all  respects  good.  Average  wealth  was  considerable,  and 
prosperity  and  comfort  abounded.  Her  credit  was  excellent  and 
her  State  schemes  of  internal  improvement  were  advancing  cau- 
tiously and  prudently.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  was  advancing 
northward  and  that  of  tobacco  w^as  coming  South;  manufactures 
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were  growing  and  industry  diversifying — the  surest  road  to 
wealth- — and  everything  indeed  was  moving  on  a  solid  basis. 
Politically,  whilst  our  people  were  loyal  to  Southern  institutions, 
they  were  eminently  conservative  and  attached  to  the  Union 
of  the  States.  In  considering  what  North  Carolina  did  or  did 
not  do,  in  the  war,  this  fact  of  her  Union  proclivities  should 
never  be  forgotten.  She  was  the  last  to  move  in  the  drama  of 
secession,  and  went  out  at  last  more  from  a  senss  of  duty  to  her 
sisters  and  the  sympathies  of  neighborhood  and  blood  than  from 
a  deliberate  conviction  that  it  was  good  policy  to  do  so.  So  late 
as  February,  18G1,  her  people  solemnly  declared,  by  a  majority 
of  many  thousands,  that  they  desired  no  Convention  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  seceding.  Bat  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  and  the 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  calling  upon  her  for  troops? 
she  hesitated  no  longer.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1S6I,  eighty-six 
years  after  her  first  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Great  Britain, 
she  repealed  the  Ordinance  by  which  she  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Union,  and  took  her  stand  with  the  young  Confed- 
eracy. None  stood  by  that  desperate  venture  with  better  faith  or 
greater  efficiency.  It  is  a  proud  assertion  which  I  make  to-day 
when  I  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  North  Caro- 
lina furnished  more  soldiers  in  proportion  to  white  population, 
and  more  supplies  and  material  in  proportion  to  her  means,  for 
the  support  of  that  war,  tnan  any  State  of  the  Confederacy.  I 
beg  you  to  believe  that  this  is  not  said  with  any  spirit  of  offence 
to  other  Southern  States,  or  of  defiance  toward  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  but  simply  as  a  just  eulogy  upon  the  devotion 
of  a  people  to  what  they  considered  a  duty,  in  sustaining  a  cause, 
right  or  wrong,  to  which  their  faith  was  pledged. 
The  records  of  the  Adjutant  Generals  office  of  the  State, 
will  show  that  North  Carolina  sent  into  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy  as  volunteers,  men  at  the  outset.  64,636 

There  were  recruited  by  volunteers  from  time  to  time,        21,608 
And  by  conscripts,  18,585 


Making  in  all,  104,829 

regular  troops  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Confederate 
service. 
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i  Dcsides  these  there  were  regular  troops  in  the  State 

I                   service,                              .  3,203 

!  Militia  on  home  duty,  ^                       2,902 

/  Junior  Reserves,.  4,217 

h'  Senior  Reserves,  5,686 

I  Troops  from  Xorth   Carolina  serving  in  regiments  of 

(                 other  States  not  borne  on  our  rolls,  3,103 

Total  of  all  grades,  121,038 

Of  this  number  107,932  were  regular  soldiers  in  the  Confede- 
rate service,  3,203  were  regular  troops  in  the  State  service,  and 
the  remainder  what  may  be  termed  '^Land-wehr,''  doing  garrison 
duty,  guarding  prisoners,  arresting  deserters,  &c.  These  were 
organized  as  follows : 

60  regiments  of  infantry  :  6  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  3  regiments 
of  artillery;  2  regiments  of  reserves. — Total  71. 

4  battallions  of  artillery;  Ibattallions  of  cavalry;  3battallions 
of  infantry  ;  9  battallions  of  reserves. — Total  20,  and  13  unat- 
tached companies,  and  11  companies  borne  on  our  rolls  serving 
in  regiments  from  other  States.     These  figures  are  official. 

I  do  not  know  but  what  my  assertion  might  be  amended  so  as 
to  claim  that  this  is  not  relatively  but  positively  more  troops 
than  any  State  put  into  service.  At  all  events,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
this  brings  forth  the  records  of  any  sister  State,  and  will  submit 
when  fairly  beaten. 

According  to  the  report  of  Adjutant  General  Cooper,  the  whole 
number  of  troops  in  the  Confederate  service  was  600,000,  of  which 
North  Carolina  furnished  largely  more  than  one-sixth ;  one  tenth 
would  liave  been  about  her  share.  Her  total  white  population 
was  in  1860,  629,942  ;  of  this  she  sent  to  the  army  more  than  one 
man  to  every  six  souls  !  How  they  demeaned  themselves  in  the 
field  the  bloody  records  of  killed  and  wounded  in  all  the  great 
battles  of  the  war  bear  melancholy  testimony.  In  many  of  the 
severe  conflicts  on  the  soil  of  Virginia — notably  in  that  of  Fred- 
ericksburg— a  large  majority  of  the  casualties  of  the  whole  army 
were  in  the  Xorth  Carolina  troops,  as  appeared  by  the  reports  in 
the  Richmond  papers  at  that  time.  One  regiment,  the  2Gth  N_ 
C,  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  went  in  900  rank  and  file, 
came  out  with  but  little  over  100  men  fit  for  duty.     Tbey  lost  no 
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prisoners.  One  company,  84  strong,  male  the  unprecedented 
report  that  every  man  and  officer  in  it  was  hit,  and  the  Orderly 
Seargent  who  made  out  the  list  did  it  with  a  bullet  through  each 
leg.  The  regiment  commanded  by  Gen.  Geo.  B.  Anderson,  (then 
Colonel)  the  4th  N.  C.,  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  lost  462  men, 
killed  and  wounded,  out  of  520,  and  24  out  of  27  officers. 

Of  ihe  four  Divisions,  D.  H.  Hill's,  A.  P.  Hill's,  Longstreet's 
and  Jackson's,  which  assailed  and  put  to  route  McLellan's  right 
on  tKe  Chickahomony,  there  were  92  regiments,  of  which  46  reg- 
iments were  North  Carolinians.  This  statement  I  make  upon  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  Division  Commanders. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Cenfederate  Cemetery  in  Winchester, 
Va.,  some  years  ago,  I  was  invited  to  deliver  the  oration^  and  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  committee  for  soliciting  me  for  this  task 
was  that  the  North  Carolina  dead  there  exceeded  the  dead  of  any 
other  State  ;  showing  that  in  all  theglorious  campaignsof  Jackson, 
Ewell  and  Early,  in  that  blood  drenched  valley,  North  Carolina 
soldiers  were  either  veiy  numerous  or  else  had  an  unusual  share 
of  the  hard  fighting ;  neither  of  which  facts  would  be  so  much 
as  suspected  by  reading  the  popular  histories  of  those  campaigns 
Dead  men  do  tell  tales,  and  tales  which  can  not  be  disputed. 

Almost  the  only  commands  in  Lee's  army  which  were  intact 
and  serviceable  at  Appom  ittox,  were  North  Carolina  brigades 
and  the  statement  is  made,  and  so  far  as  I  know  without  contradic- 
tion, that  she  surrendered  twice  as  many  muskets  as  any  other 
State.  At  Greensboro,  too,  Hoke's  Division,  containing  three 
brigades  of  North  Carolina  troops,  in  splendid  condition  and  effi- 
ciency, constituted  one-third  or  more  of  Johnson's  entire  army. 

I  mention  these  facts,  not  by  way  of  ill-tempered  or  untasteful 
boasting,  but  by  way  of  a  proper  self  assertion,  a  quality  in  which 
the  people  of  my  State  are  charged,  and  justly  charged,  with 
being  deficient;  and  also  because  they  testify  to  a  state  of  things, 
which  in  the  hands  of  a  just  and  discriminating  historian  must 
greatly  redound  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  North  Carolina.  For 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  make  the  statement  here  which  I  have  often 
made  elsewhere,  and  I  make  it  without  the  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  brave  and  great  men,  that  the  writers  who  have  hastened  to 
pen  biographies  of  the  great  and  illustrious  leaders  which  Vir- 
ginia gave  to  the  Confederacy,  have  been  too  anxious  to  eulogize 
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their  heroes  to  give  due  attention  to  the  forces  which  wrought 
their  plans  into  such  glorious,  results — the  plain  men  whose  deeds 
gave  their  leaders  so  much  renown.  The  history  of  the  British 
Kings  had  been  often  written,  said  Macauley,  but  no  one  had 
ever  written  the  history  of  the  British  people,  which  was  the 
more  useful  to  be  learned.  So  we  are  having  many  histories  arid 
biographies  of  the  great  generals  and  ch^'eftains  of  our  war,  but 
we  have  not  and  are  not  likely  to  have  soon,  any  history  of  the 
Confederate  people^of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  who  rushed 
forward  under  the  banners  of  these  chieftains  ;  of  the  numbers 
who  died ;  of  the  sufferings  they  endured,  the  sacrifices  they 
made,  of  the  labors  all  classes  performed  :  of  the  subsistence  and 
material  furnished  b}^  those  not  in  the  ranks ;  of  their  feelings, 
their  hopes,  patriotism  and  their  despair.  No  histor}"  can  be 
useful  or  instructive  which  gives  us  no  glance  into  such  things 
as  these.  The  broad,  Catholic  cosmopolitan  history  of  this  most 
remarkable  struggle  has  yet  to  be  written,  wherein  the  story  of 
the  peop/e  shall  be  told  ;  wherein,  when  it  is  said  how  that  a  great 
general  won  a  victory,  it  will  also  be  mentioned  what  troops  and 
where  from  it  was  fought  it  for  him  ;  how  the  artisan  in  the  shop, 
the  ploughman  in  the  field,  the  little  girls  in  the  factories,  the 
mothers  at  the  old  hand  looms,  the  herdsmen  on  the  mountains 
side,  the  miner  in  the  earth's  bowels,  the  drivers  and  brakesmen 
on  the  railroad  engines,  how  all  these  felt,  and  strove,  and  suffered 
equally  with  the  soldier,  and  yet  without  his  stimulus  of  personal 
glory.  Such  a  history  would  fill  with  content  the  palaces  of  the 
rich  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  would  imbue  the  humble  masses 
with  still  greater  patriotism,  and  our  statesmen  with  a  most  use- 
ful knowledge  :  would  remove  local  jealousies,  and  increase  broth- 
erly affection. 

Having  shown  how  North  Carolina  performed  her  duty  to  the 
Confederacy  in  furnishing  soldiers,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  the  part  she  took  in  furnishing  supplies  and  ma- 
terial. And  here  it  would  greatly  interest  the  political  economist 
were  I  able  to  give  accurate  instead  of  estimated  figures,  to  con- 
sider what  resources  a  people  may  exhibit  under  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances. Every  industry  looking  to  the  support  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  or  the  people  at  home,  sprang  forward  with  astonish- 
ing activity,  especially  those  wherein  we  had  formerly  been  depen- 
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dent  on  foreign  manufacturers.  Like  most  of  the  Southern  people, 
we  were  slavish  tributarics-to  Northern  and  British  manufacturers; 
the  simplest  article,  in  common  use  bore  their  impress,  from  a 
broom  or  an  axe  handle  to  a  water  bucket.  In  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  she  had  less  than  §1,500,000  invested  ;  in  wool  not 
over  $300,000,  perhaps  not  more  in  iron,  and  these  latter  were 
but  small  establishments  for  local  accommodation.  There  was 
not  a  manufactory  of  arms  worth  mentioning  in  the  State.  Of 
cotton  goods,  not  half  a  supply,  even  of  the  courser  sorts,  were 
made  for  our  own  consumption  ;  of  woollen  goods,  scarcely  a 
tenth;  of  iron,  for  ordinary  purposes,  not  a  twentieth;  of  shoes 
and  leather,  not  a  tenth  part  of  home  consumption,  was  supplied. 
Yet  in  less  than  twelve  months  we  were  not  only  filling  that  de- 
mand and  furnishing  large  quantities  for  the  army,  but  selling 
heavily  to  our  Southern  sisters.  When  the  capacity  of  the  cotton 
and  woollen  mills  began  to  be  heavily  taxed,  the  old  fashioned 
wheel,  card  and  hand  looms  of  our  grandmothers  bloomed  into 
fashion  once  more,  and  under  the  patriotic  zeal  of  our  motliers 
and  daughters  the  whole  land  was  musical  with  the  song  of  the 
spinning  and  the  clack  of  the  shuttle.  When  their  hand  cards 
gave  out  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  machinery  in  the 
South  to  renew  the  supply.  But  m.any  thousands' of  pairs  were 
imported  through  the  blockade,  as  well  as  two  sets  of  machinery 
for  their  manufacture,  and  the  stock  was  abundantly  renewed. 
Ere  long,  also,  it  was  discovered  that  the  card  clothing  and  other 
destructible  parts  of  the  mills  were  giving  out  and  could  not  be 
replaced  in  the  Confederacy.  This  difficulty  was  also  met  by  the 
importation  of  quantities  of  card  clothing,  belting  and  lubrica. 
ting  oils,  which  kept  all  the  factories  going  till  the  end.  An 
abundant  supply  of  cotton  goods,  and  a  full  supply  for  the  people, 
and  a  partial  one  for  the  army,  of  woollen,  being  thus  provided, 
the  remaining  quota  of  woollen  goods  and  leather  findings  were 
sought  for  abroad.  By  means  of  warrants  based  upon  cotton  and 
naval  stores,  an  elegant  long-legged  steimer  was  purchased  in 
the  Clyde.  She  was  built  for  a  passenger  boat  to  ply  between 
Glasgow  and  Dublin,  and  was  remarkably  swift.  Captain  Cros- 
san,who  purchased  her  in  connection  with  mv  financial  agent, 
Mr.  John  White,  ran  her  in  at  Wilmington  with  a  full  cargo  in 
1863,   changed  her   name  from  Lord  Clyde  to   the  Ad-Vance. 
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When  her  elegant  saloons  and  passenger  arrangements  were  cut 
nwav,  she  could  carry  with  ease  800  bales  of  cotton,  and  a  double 
supply  of  coal.  As  cotton  was  worth  in  Liverpool  then  about 
,')U  cents  in  gold,  the  facilities  for  purchasing  abroad  whatever 
we  desired,  is  apparent.  Before  the  port  of  Wilmington  fell,  this 
<;ood  vessel  had  successfully  and  without  accident  made  eleven 
trips  to  Nassau,  Bermuda  and  Halifax,  through  the  Federal  fleet, 
ofton  coming  through  in  open  day.  Capt.  Thomas  Crossan,  Capt. 
Julius  Guthrie,  North  Carolinians,  and  Capt,  Wylie,  a  Scotchman, 
were  her  successive  commanders.  B}'-  reason  of  the  abstraction 
or  destruction  of  the  Adjutant  General's  record,  as  before  remark- 
ed, I  am  unable  to  give  an  exact  manifest  of  her  several  inward 
cargoes,  but  the  following  will  give  an  idea  of  them  :  Large  quan- 
tities of  machinery  supplies,  60,000  pairs  of  hand  cards,  10,000 
grain  scythes,  200  barrels  of  blue  stone  for  the  wheat  growers, 
leather  and  shoes  for  250,000  pairs,  50,000  blankets,  gray  woolen 
cloth  for  at  least  250,000  suits  of  uniforms,  12,000  overcoats  ready 
made,  2,000  best  Enfield  rifles,  with  100  rounds  of  fixed  ammu- 
nition, 100,000  pounds  bacon,  500  sacks  of  coffee  for  hospital  use, 
$50,000  wortli  of  medicines  at  gold  prices,  large  quantities  of 
lubricating  oils,  be.side  minor  supplies  of  various  kinds  for  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State.  Not  only  was  the  supply  of 
shoes,  blankets  and  clothing  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  N.  C.  Troops,  but  large  quantities  were  turned  over  to  the 
Confederate  Government  for  the  troops  of  other  States.  In  the 
winter  succeeding  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  I  sent  to  General 
Longstreet's  corps,  14,000  suits  of  clothing  complete.  At  the  sur- 
render of  Gen.  Johnston,  the  State  had  on  hand,  ready  made  and 
in  cloth,  92,000  suits  of  uniform,  with  great  store  of  blankets, 
leather,  (fee,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  distributed  among  the 
soldiers  and  people.  To  make  good  the  warrants  on  which  these 
purchases  had  been  made  abroad,  the  State  purchased  and  had 
on  hand  in  trust  for  the  holders,  11,000  bales  of  cotton  and  100,000 
barrels  of  rosin.  The  cotton  was  partly  destroyed  before  the  war 
closed,  the  remainder,  amounting  to  several  thousand  bales,  was 
captured  after  peace  was  declared  by  certain  officers  of  the  Federal 
army.  The  proceeds  probably  went  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  and 
probably  not.  Quien  sabe. 
This  good  vessel,  the  Ad-Vance,  was  finally  captured  on  her 
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12th  trip,  going  out,  by  reason  of  unfit  coal.  She  usually  brought 
in  enough  Welsh  coal,  wjiich  being  anthracite,  made  no  smoke, 
to  run  her  out  again,  but  on  this  occasion  she  was  compelled  to 
give  her  supply  to  the  cruiser  Alabama,  which  was  then  in  port, 
and  to  run  out  with  North  Carolina  bituminous  coal,  which 
choked  her  flues,  diminished  her  steam,  and  left  a  black  column 
of  smoke  in  her  wake,  by  which  she  was  easily  followed  and 
finally  overtaken. 

In  addition  to  these  supplies  brought  in  from  abroad,  immense 
quantities  of  bacon,  beef,  flour  and  corn,  were  furnished  from  our 
own  fields.  I  have  no  possible  data  for  estimating  these,  but  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  Koanoke,  and  the 
black  alluvial  lowlands  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  will  recognize 
what  they  can  do  in  the  production  of  corn  when  actively  culti- 
vated. And  they  and  all  the  lands  of  this  State  were  actively 
cultivated  for  the  production  of  food.  I  was  told  by  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  that  when  his  army  was  surrendered  at  Greensboro, 
he  had  in  his  depots  in  North  Carolina,  gathered  in  the  State,  five 
months  supplies  for  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  that  for  many 
months  previous,  Gen.  Lee's  army  had  been  almost  entirely  fed 
from  North  Carolina. 

Public  sentiment  rigidly  forbade  the  cultivation  of  any  but 
limited  crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the  distillation  of  grain 
was  forbidden  by  law.  Though  perhaps  mere  brutum  fulmen,  in 
view  of  their  constitutionality,  these  laws  were  cheerfully  sus- 
tained by  a  patriotic  public  voice  and  were  generally  obeyed. 
The  fields  everywhere  were  green  and  golden  with  the  corn  and 
wheat.  Old  men  and  women,  in  many  cases,  guided  the  plough 
whilst  children  followed  with  the  hoe  in  the  gaping  furrows.  The 
most  serious  conditions  of  life  are  oftentimes  fruitful  of  amuse- 
ment to  those  who  have  philosophy  sufficient  to  grasp  it ;  and 
the  sufferings  of  those  dark  days  were  frequently  illumined  by 
the  ludicrous.  The  prohibition  upon  distilling  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  peculiar  hardship.  "  Old  Rye  "  grew  to  be  worth  its 
weight  in  silver,  and  "  Mountain  Dew  "  became  as  the  nectar  of 
the  gods.  Even  "  New  Dip"  became  precious,  and  was  rolled  as 
a  sweet  morsel  under  our  rebel  tongues.  Yet,  true  to  their  char- 
acter of  the  most  law-abiding  people  on  the  continent,  all  respected 
the  act  of  Assembly.     Many  thirsting  souls,  however,  fancied  that 
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I  was  invested  with  that  illegal  power,  the  exercise  of  which  lost 
James  II,  his  crown,  of  dispensing  with  the  laws,  and  petitioned 
me  accordingly  for  a  dispensation.  The  excuses  given  were  va- 
rious. One  had  much  sickness  in  his  family,  and  would  I  per- 
mit him  to  make  a  small  "  run  "  for  medicine  ?  Another  wanted 
to  make  just  enough  "  to  go  in  camphor  ;"  and  still  another  gave 
it  as  his  solemn  opinion  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  bad 
season  for  snakes,  and  they  must  have  a  little  on  hand  in  case  of 
bites  !  Finally  one  man  wrote  me,  with  an  implied  slander  on 
my  appetite,  shocking  to  think  of  even  now,  that  he  only  wanted 
to  make  ten  gallons,  and  if  I  w^ould  give  the  permission  he  would 
send  me  a  quart !  I  replied  in  all  seriousness,  that  I  could  not 
think  of  violating  my  official  oath  for  less  than  a  gallon.  That 
broke  the  trade. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  there  was 
still  a  more  difficult  task  in  providing  for  the  destitute  at  home, 
a  task  which  I  think  the  military  men  did  not  appreoiate  prop- 
erly. For  the  comfort  of  soldiers  travelling  to  and  fro,  wayside 
hospitals  or  inns  were  established,  at  Weldon,  Goldsboro',  Wil- 
mington, Raleigh,  Greensboro',  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  and  other 
chief  points.  Here  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  furloughed, 
were  entertained.  But  there  were  thousands  of  the  families  of 
the  poor,  whose  only  supporters  w^ere  in  the  army,  and  wdiom  we 
were  in  duty  bound  to  care  for  and  keep  from  suffering.  Not 
only  did  justice  and  humanity  require  this,  but  good  policy  as 
well.  When  the  paper  which  the  husband  in  the  army  received 
became  so  depreciated  that  it  would  buy  the  wife  and  children 
no  bread,  the  strength  and  confidence  of  the  Confederacy  began 
to  weaken  at  once.  No  cause,  however  just,  no  enthusiasm  how- 
ever zealous,  could  long  withstand  the  cry  of  wife  and  children 
for  food.  To  meet  this  necessity,  granaries  were  established  at 
several  points  in  the  State,  and  corn  distributed  in  the  most 
needy  districts  ;  committees  were  appointed  in  each  county  to 
look  after  the  needy,  and  commissioners  selected,  whose  sole  duty 
it  was  to  provide  salt.  The  State  became  for  the  time  a  grand 
Almoner,  and  though  from  the  very  nature  of  the  task  it  w^as 
impossible  to  effect  the  object  completely,  yet  it  is  my  opinion 
that  no  part  performed  in  that  great  struggle  was  more  deserving 
of  praise  than  that  effort  which  North  Carolina  made  to  provide 
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for  the  poor  families  of  those  who  were  fighting  for  her  indepen- 
dence on  distant  fields.  These  efforts  went  to  the  very  gist  of  our 
success.  Nor  were  these  confined  to  the  public  authorities.  Pri- 
vate charities  and  liberality  abounded.  Each  county  has  its  lis^^ 
of  neighborhood  herds,  gray  headed,  quiet  men,  whose  victories 
were  won  over  the  greedy  passions  of  gain  and  the  temptations 
of  avarice.  They  are  pointed  out  ye<"  as  the  men  who  would  sell 
no  corn  except  to  soldiers  wives,  widows  or  mothers ;  who  would 
sell  no  leather  from  their  tanyards  except  to  put  shoes  on  their 
feet,  and  who  did  not  raise  in  price  or  discount  their  money.  All 
honor  to  suich  men.  And  let  history  make  mention  of  it  as  a 
fact,  that  in  thus  serving  God  they  were  likewise  rendering  a  ser- 
vice to  their  country  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  armed  soldiers, 
and  far  greater  than  that  of  the  brawling  politician.  Nor  did 
they  stop  with  the  giving  of  their  goods.  Courage  and  patriot- 
ism usually  go  hand  in  hand  with  kindness  of  heart.  Such  an 
instance  comes  to  my  mind  now  in  the  person  of  old  Thomas 
Calton,  of  Burke  county,  whose  humble  name  I  venture  to  give  to 
the  Society  as  worthy  of  your  attention,  and  as  a  good  sample  of 
the  grand  but  unglorified  class  of  men  among  us  who  preserve 
the  savor  of  good  citizenship  and  ennoble  our  humanity.  He 
not  only  gave  his  goods  to  sustain  women  and  children,  but  gave 
all  his  sons,  five  in  number,  to  the  cause.  One  by  one  they  fell 
until  at  length  a  letter  arrived,  telling  that  the  youngest  and  the 
last,  the  bright  haired,  blue-eyed  Benjamin  of  the  hearth,  had 
fallen  also.  Kind  friends  deputed  an  old  neighbor  to  take  the 
letter  to  him,  and  break  the  distressing  news  as  gently  as  possi- 
ble. When  made  aware  of  his  desolation,  he  made  no  complaint, 
uttered  no  exclamation  of  heart-broken  despair,  but  called  his 
son-in-law,  a  delicate,  feeble  man,  who  had  been  discharged  by 
the  army  surgeons,  and  said,  whilst  his  frail  body  trembled  with 
emotion,  and  tears  rolled  down  his  aged  cheeks :  "  Get  your  knap- 
sack, William ;  the  ranks  must  be  filled  1"  Surely  it  may  be  said 
that  the  pure  soul  which  can  thus  triumph  over  nature,  like  him 
that  ruleth  himself  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city  ! 

Such  were  the  efforts  made  in  North  Carolina,  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  avert  the  calamities  of  war  and  to  sustain  the  spirits  of 
the  people.  I  attribute  the  comparatively  great  efficiency  of  the 
North  Carolina  troops  to  these  efforts.    In  my  opinion  the  causes 
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of  our  ultimate  failure  begun  by  neglect  of  those  at  home.     Our 
civil  administrators  lost  the  cause  of  the  South.     Had  it  been 
equal  in  ability  and   tact  to  that  displayed  by  our  military  ad- 
ministration—had tlie  civilian  done  his  part  so  well  as  the  soldier 
— very  different  would  have  been  the  result.     I  do  not  mean  by 
this  to  attack  Mr.  Davis  and  his  ministers.     By  no  means.     They 
doubtless  did  what   men  could,  situated  as  they  were.     I  mean 
that  class  of  men  to  whom  the  management  of  public  sentiment 
in  a  democratic  government  is  usually  entrusted,  failed  of  their 
part.     The  morale   of  our  people  at  the  beginning  and  for  two 
years  thereafter  was  excellent ;  and  if  it  had  been  sustained  I  main- 
tain that  we  could  have  won  notwithstanding  the  fearful  disparity 
of  numbers  and  means.     But  it  was  not  kept  up  ;  and  to  that 
defective  statesmanship  which  permitted  the  popular  enthusiasm 
to  die  out  and  even  aided  to  extinguish  it,  must  be  attributed  our 
ill  success.     Few  of  our  political  leaders  comprehended  the  situa- 
tion at  all  when  the  troubles  began.     In  the  first  plaoe  the  war 
was  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  anticipated,  not  existing  evils  ;  and 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  who  do  not  read  Burke  and  Hollam 
are  only  stirred  permanently  and  deeply  by  present  oppressions 
which  they  feel.     Had  a  tenth  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  since 
the  war  been  inflicted  upon  us,  or  even  attempted,  before  a  blow 
had  been  stricken,  there  would  have  been  no  flagging  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  no  desertion,  no  Appomatox,  no  military  satrapies 
instead  of  States  under  the  Constitution.    In  the  second  place, 
the  war  once  begun,  our  leaders  either  did  not  grasp  the  magni- 
tude of  the  struggle,  or  with  an  unwise  want  of  candor  concealed 
it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  popular  intelligence,  which  reacted 
most  injuriously  upon  the  cause.  A  frank  avowal  that  the  war  would 
be  long  and  desperate,  and  a  call  for  volunteers  to  serve  through 
its  whole  duration  would  have  brought  out  the  entire  military 
strength  of  our  people  as  well  as  the  call  for  six  months.     This 
short  sighted  policy  had  to  be  repaired  by  a  conscript  act,  and 
although  it  was  necessary  at  the  time  the  blunder  of  those  who 
created  the  necessity  remains  the  same.     Our  people  never  recov- 
ered from  the  damper  inflicted  on  their  enthusiasm  by  the  anom- 
alous spectacle  of  beholding  men  hunted  down  and  tied  to  make 
them  fight  for  freedom  and  independence  ! 
Suffering  and  disappointment  began  to  produce  discontent  at 
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home.  Little  was  done  ioallay  thisfeeling.  All  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  army.  The  majority  of  our  civic  talent  took  service  there, 
where  as  a  general  thing  exultant  politicians  wereburied  without 
a  corresponding  resurrection  of  great  generals.  The  civic  talent 
which  remained  at  home  mistook,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the 
temper  of  our  people  in  other  respects.  The  Northern  masses 
were  kept  up  to  war  pitch  by  appeals  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  It  was  a  stirring  war  cry  ;  filled  with  the  most  sacred 
associations  of  our  fathers  and  their  great  deeds,  and  attuned  to 
the  proudest  glories  moral,  and  physical,  of  the  American  citizen. 
We  had  no  slogan  half  so  thrilling.  Our  denumciation  of  abo- 
lition operated  only  upon  the  comparatively  few  who  reflected 
upon  its  consequences  and  foresaw  the  evils  of  a  violated  Consti- 
tution. Seven-tenths  of  our  people  owned  no  slaves,  and,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  felt  no  great  and  enduring  enthusiasm  for  its  pre- 
servation, especially  when  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  was  in  no  dan- 
ger. Our.statesmen  were  not  wise  enough  to  put  the  issue  on  any 
other  ground.  In  brief,  it  was  not  so  arranged  as  that  the  causes 
of  the  war  took  hold  upon  the  popular  heart,  and  the  real  wonder 
is,  that,  sustained  mainl}'-  by  sectional  pride  and  a  manly,  war- 
like spirit,  the  contest  lasted  so  long  as  it  did. 

Again :  when  our  currency  depreciated  so  that  it  would  not 
pay  the  government  which  issued  it,  a  tithe  law  was  enacted, 
seizing  the  people's  goods  by  way  of  taxes  whilst  their  pockets 
were  filled  with  the  government  promises  to  pay.  Then  there 
came  another  law  exempting  from  militia  duty  those  who  owned 
a  certain  number  of  slaves  ;  an  exceeding  injurious  measure  for 
which  no  possible  advantage  could  atone.  These  sources  of  dis- 
content, added  to  much  suffering  at  home,  soon  put  matters 
beyond  the  remedial  agency  of  the  wisest  statesmanship.  En- 
thusiasm died  out  ;  confidence  fled.  Desertion  began,  and  the 
deserter's  place  was  filled  by  more  conscripts.  The  result  was 
that  not  only  were  the  discontent  and  suffering  increased,  but  the 
just  ratio  between  those  who  labor  at  home  and  those  who  serve 
in  the  field  and  consume,  was  destroyed ;  so  that  the  larger  the 
army  became  the  weaker  it  grew ;  lacking  the  healthy  .strength 
of  well  organized  communities  behind  it.  Since  the  formation 
of  States  on  the  basis  of  civilization,  and  the  barbarian  tribes 
ceased  to  wage  war  by  migrcUiiig  into  the  territory  of  their  ene- 
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mies,  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  a  community  stript  so  bare 
of  its  industrial  and  productive  forces  as  was  the  South  in  1864. 
Prussia  during  the  seven  years  war  is  perhaps  an  exception  to 
this  assertion  ;  I  can  not  remember  any  other.  From  many  dis- 
tricts— county  sub-divisions — in  North  Carolina,  I  had,  during 
1864,  petitions  signed  by  women  alone,  praying  that  A.  B.  might 
not  be  ordered  away,  as  he  was  the  only  abled  bodied  man  in 
their  district,  to  protect  them,  grind  their  grain,  &c.  But  for  our 
slaves  society  could  not  then  have  moved  on  at  all. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  reasons  for  my  assertion  that 
our  cause  was  lost  at  home  and  not  in  the  field,  in  order  to 
excuse  the  emphasis  which  I  have  given  to  domestic  affairs  in 
North  Carolina  during  this  period,  and  the  efforts  which  we  made 
to  remove  these  springs  of  discontent.  They  are  not  unworthy 
of  you  rnotice,  though  not  so  exciting  as  stories  of  battles  and 
sieges,  because  they  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And  although 
we  were  not  entirely  successful  in  feeding  all  the  poor  and  keep- 
ing down  all  discontent,  yet  much  was  done,  and  we  had  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  more  soldiers,  in  better  con- 
dition, hailing  from  old  North  Carolina  were  standing  by  the 
great  Virginia  chieftains,  Lee  and  Johnston,  when  the  bugle 
sounded  the  melancholy  notes  of  surrender,  than  from  any  other 
State  of  the  Confederacy.  When  it  is  remembered  that  North 
Carolina  was  devoted  to  toe  Union,  and  rejected  secession  until 
the  ver}^  last,  that  much  has  been  said  about  an  unruly,  disloyal 
Union  element  in  her  midst  during  the  war,  and  that  she  has 
been  accused  of  having  an  unusual  amount  of  desertions  from  her 
ranks,  it  will  be  admitted,  I  trust,  that  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  that  we  are  thus  vindicated  by  the  facts  and  figures.  Surely 
no  portion  of  the  Southern  people  can  show  a  brighter  record,  a 
nobler  devotion  to  good  faith  and  order. 

So  great  was  the  prevalence  of  this  unjust  impression,  that 
North  Carolina  could  be  easily  detached  from  her  duty  to  her 
confederates,  that  it  seems  there  were  some  who  presumed  upon 
it  for  important  purposes.  Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  Fortress 
Monroe  or  Hampton  Roads  conference,  I  was  visited  by  Gov. 
Graham,  (whose  death  we  so  recently  deplore,)  who  was  then  a 
Senator  of  the  Confederate  States.  After  giving  all  the  particu- 
lars of  that  Conference  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  papers,  and 
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the  prevailing  impressions  of  Congressional  circles  about  Eicli- 
monct^c,  he  informed  me  that  a  number  of  leading  gentlemen 
there,  despairing  of  obtaining  peace  through  Mr.  Davis,  and  be- 
lieving the  end  inevitable  and  not  distant,  had  requested  him  to 
visit  -me  and  urge  me  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  to  take 
steps  for  making  separate  terms  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  thus  in- 
augurate the  conclusion.  That  he  had  agreed  to  lay  their  request 
before  me  without  promising  to  add  his  personal  advice  thereto. 
I  asked  who  these  gentlemen  were,  and  with  some  reluctance  he 
gave  me  their  names,  chiefly  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 
Confederate  Congress.  I  asked  why  these  gentlemen  did  not 
begin  negotiations  for  their  own  States  with  the  enemy,  and  if 
they  would  come  out  in  the  papers  with  this  request  to  me.  He 
said  they  could  not  take  the  initiative,  they  were  so  surrounded  at 
home,  and  so  trammelled  by  pledges,  cfec,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible I  I  declined  the  proposition^  of  course,  and  asked  him  to 
say  to  those  gentlemen,  with  my  compliments,  that  in  the  moun- 
tains where  I  was  raised,  when  a  man  was  whipped  he  had  to  do 
his  own  hollowing;  that  the  technical  word  "  enough,"  could 
not  be  cried  by  proxy.  This  piece  of  secret  histor}"  will  serve  to 
show  that  there  was  a  faintness  of  heart  and  a  smiting  together 
of  knees  in  other  parts  of  tlie  South  outside  of  North  Carolina.* 

♦Note. — Since  the  synopsis  of  this  was  published,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
an  esteemed  friend  in  Hillsboro',  N.  C,  who  says  he  had  a  conversation  with  Gfov. 
Graham  on  the  same  subject,  and  that  his  recollection  is  that  the  proposition  made 
to  me  was,  that  I  should  take  steps  to  withdraw  the  North  Carolina  troops  from 
Gen.  Lee's  army,  which  would  force  him  to  surrender  and  thu«  end  the  war.  It 
maybe  that  my  friend's  recollection  is  correct,  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  sub- 
stantially I  was  requested  to  take  separate  and  independent  action  to  end  the  contest, 
and  I  do  not  regard  the  difference  befeweea  my  friend's  statement  and  my  own  as 
very  material. 

I  have  also  been  surprised  to  leam  that  this  statement  was  construed  by  many  as 
8  personal  reflection,  both  on  Gov.  Graham  and  the  gentlemen  who  entrusted  him 
with  the  me.ssage.  Surely  nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  intention.  It 
was  understood  at  Richmond,  as  I  learned,  that  Mr.  Davis  neither  could  nor  would 
negotiate  any  treaty  which  involved  the  destruction  of  his  own  government,  and  as 
Gen.  Lee  would  only  hold  out  a  few  days  or  weeks  longer,  it  was  deemed  important 
by  those  gentlemen  to  undertake  action  by  the  States  separately.  I  was  only  indig- 
nant that  those,  who  were  so  lively  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight  and  reflected  so 
severely  on  North  Carolina  for  her  tardiness,  should  undertake  to  make  her  the 
scape-goat  of  defeat.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  a*  treacherous  or  dishonorable  proposi- 
tion, but  as  one  which  would  have  put  our  State  in  a  false  position,  if  accepted  by  me. 
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.    And  now,  having  briefly  alluded  to  the  part  which  North  Car- 
v)lina  pla3'ed  in  the  bloody   drama,  permit  me  to  close  by  com- 
mending most  heartily  the  purposes  of  this  vSociety,  and  congrat- 
ulating you  on  its  progress.     There  are  among  us  unnatural  sons 
of  the  soil,  who  being  enlightened   by  the  knowledge  inspiring 
sweets  of  Federal  flesh-pots  denounce  your  labors  as  evincing  a 
purpose  to  keep  alive  the  fires  of  sectional  bitterness,  and  feed  a 
spirit  of  ill-faith   toward  our  present  duties.     Again  there  are 
others  in  our  midst,  timid  souls,  abounding  in  those  good  inten- 
tions which  are  said  to  constitute  the  paving  stones  of  a  certain 
nether  locality,  who  say  they  fear  these  charges  are  just,  or  at 
least  our  action  looks  that  way,  and  had  better  cease  for  that 
reason.     I  caii  not  agree  with  either.     I  am  sure  such  imputa- 
tions are  libellous.     The  preservation  of  the  truth — especially  the 
truth  of  history — challenges  th^e  interest  of  all  mankind.     To  set. 
forth  the  real  deeds  which  we  and  our  associates  enacted,  and  the 
real  issues  before  us  as  the  only  proper  motives  w^hich  incited  to 
their  performance,  is  a  solemn  duty  w^e  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
posterity.     It  is  especially  due  to  our  own  posterity — to  those  who 
are  to  succeed  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  a  peculiar 
and  most  complicated  system  of  government.     The  light  which 
our  conflict  will  afford  them  in  grappling  with  many  difiiculties 
of  the  future,  will  be  as  a  lamp  to  their  feet,  if  our  story  be  truly 
told  ;  but  if  falsely  related,  it  w^ould  piove  a  delusion  and  a  snare. - 
False  history  must  teach  false  lessons.     And  false  indeed  would 
have  been  the  verdict  of  the  muse  had  it  been  inspired  alone  by. 
the  bitter  rantings  and  partisan  war  cries  of  one  side ;  and  that 
side,  too,  making  history,  or  trying  to  make  history,,  for/the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  itself  in  power.     But  after  a  season,  bold  and. 
representative  men  begin  gradually  to  creep  into  the  National- 
Legislature  and  other  positions  where  their  voices  may  be  heard. 
Your  Society,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  is  formed  and  begins  the 
work.     Both  sides  now^  make  statements;  contention  arises,  and 
from  its  fiery  heats,  so  alarming  to  the  timid,  comes  forth  the- 
precious  gems  of  truth,  pure  and  glorified,  w^hose  lessons,  like  the- 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Surely,. 
there  is  in  our  story  food  to  satisfy  the  reflective  and  to  fire  the 
hearts  of  the  brave,  for  many  generations ;   how  that  written 
constitutions  which  men  are  sworn  to  support,  are  yet  as  feathers ^ 
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in  the  gale  before  the  fierce  passions  excited  by  interest,  sectional 
hatred,  and  religious  bigotry  ;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  freedom 
is,  after  all,  when  her  anchors  take  hold  deep  down  in  the  hearts 
of  men  ;  how  that  a  simple  agricultural  people,  unused  to  war, 
without  manufactures,  without  ships,  shut  out  from  all  the  world 
and  supposed  to  be  effeminated  and  degenerated  by  African 
slavery,  yet  waged  a  four  years  contest  against  four  times  their 
numbers,  and  ten  times  their  means,  supplementing  all  their  ne- 
'Cessities,  and  improvising  all  their  material  almost  out  of  the 
•dreary  wastes  of  chaos  ;  how  that  their  generals  wrought  out 
•campaigns  not  discreditable  to  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  Caius, 
Julius,  Marlboro,  and  Napoleon ;  whilst  their  gently  nurtured 
■soldiers  fought  and  marched  and  endured  with  the  courage  of 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  the  steadiness  of  the  Roman  Legion,  and 
the  endurance  of  the  British  Line — and  all  because  the  Southern 
people  had  preserved  the  lofty  souls  and  gallant  spirits  of  their 
ancestry ;  had  treasured  up  the  traditions  of  chivalry  and  per- 
sonal honor  which  their  fathers  had  bequeathed  them  as  the 
highest  glory  of  a  race,  instead  of  the  heaping  together  of  dollars  ; 
the  great  lesson  which  this  age  is  striving  to  forget,  that  states 
will  be  as  their  men  are,  that  men  will  be  as  their  souls  are,  sordid 
'Or  lofty  as  they  are  taught.  And  if  there  be  any  man  among  us, 
JSforth  or  South,  who  feels  that  the  truth  of  this  cruel  war  should 
not  be  known  ;  or  that  it  is  dangerous  to  honor  that  courage  and 
patriotism  which  extend  to  the  giving  of  life  in  its  support,  in 
xiny  cause  which  a  Christian  soldier  could  maintain;  or  that  un- 
faithfulness to  present  duty,  is  bred  from  a  reverencing  of  the 
memory  of  those  who  died  to  preserve  their  faith ;  with  such  I 
liave  no  desire  to  harmonize,  the  good  opinion  of  all  such  I  can 
afford  to  despise.  We  know  that  the  glorious  profession  of  arms 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  a  State;  and  a  skill  to  wield  the 
sword  and  the  manhood  to  fight  battles  are  cardinal  elements  of 
successful  civilization.  All  peace  and  mental  cultivation  produce 
effeminate  Greeks  of  the  lower  Empire.  All  war  and  physical 
development  produce  the  Goth  and  the  Hun.  But  when  the 
martial  and  the  civil  spirit  are  judiciously  combined,  the  highest 
types  of  human  progress  are  brought  forth. 

Note. — It  is  bnt  jtistice  to  state  here  that  the  idea  of  obtaining  snpplies  in  the 
way.  mentioned  on  pages  G17  and  618,  was  suggested  to  me  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Martin, 
then  Adjutant  General  of  the  State .  It  was  his  practical  ability  which  shaped  the 
outline  of  the  scheme,  though  he  had  returned  to  active  senrice  in  the  Confederate 
army  before  its  fruits  were  reaped.  Z.  B.  V. 
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SO?IE  OF  THE  CArSE§  THAT   LED  TO  THE   REGUEA- 

TIOX  ^VAR. 


We  purpose  now  to  relate  briefly  some  of  the  most  important 
events  of  Gov.  Tryon's  administration  from  17GG  to  1770.  Such 
a  course  will  bring  out  more  plainly  and  satisfactorily  the  caused 
of  the  action  of  the  Regulators,  and  more  completely  justify  their 
conduct.  We  shall  avail  ourself  freely  of  what  has  been  gathered 
by  other  writers.  After  we  have  traced  the  outline-history  of  the 
Royal  Governor's  administration  during  the  years  indicated,  we 
shall  then  in  other  articles  follow  the  men  of  the  upper  counties 
ill  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  ending  in  the 
battle  of  Alamance. 

In  Feoruary  1766,  there  was  a  general  militia  muster  in  New 
Hanover  county.  The  Governor  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
people  of  that  section,  and  to  that  end  gave  a  great  barbecue,  and 
had  several  barrels  of  beer  unheaded  for  the  occasion.  A  whole 
ox  was  killed  in  genuine  Scandinavian  style,  and  the  "  sinews  of 
war"  were  freely  supplied.  But  the  people  were  in  no  humor 
for  such  feastings  and  banquetings.  They  rudely  overturned  his 
barrels  of  foaming  beer  and  tossed  his  feast  of  good  things  into 
the  rushing  river.  Such  bold  and  insolent  acts  of  course  sur- 
prised and  angered  the  royal  Governor.  Cherishing  indignant 
and  resentful  feelings,  he  retired  to  his  residence  in  Wilmington, 
baffled,  sullen,  mortified.  Even  the  public  officers  had  not  re- 
pressed their  sympathy  for  the  people.  This  inflamed  him  the 
more. 

Soon  after  this,  Tryon  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  death 
of  Judge  Berry.  A  duel  had  been  fought  between  the  two  high- 
est officers  of  the  British  sloop-of-war,  Viper.  The  surviving 
officer,  Captain  Simpson,  who  sympathized  with  the  colonists, 
was  tried  before  Judge  Berry  and  acquitted.  The  Governor  vras 
much  offended,  as  Lieut.  Whitehurst,  who  was  killed,  was  a 
relative  of  the  elegant  Mrs.  Tryon.  The  irate  Governor  summon- 
ed the  Judge,  who  was  of  high  character  and  sensitive  honor,  to 
appear  before  the  Council  Board.  Under  an  agony  of  mind  caused 
by  a  grave  apprehension  that  he  was  to  be  broken  of  his  office, 
he  took  his  own  life.  An  exc<=^llent  officer  and  amiable  citizen 
fell  a  victim  to  the  unbridled  tyranny  of  the  royal  Governor. 
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The  Legislature  was  to  meet  in  April.  It  came  to  the  Govern- 
or's ears  that  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  Stamp  Act  would 
be  introduced  in  the  Lower  House.  He  quickly  determined  upon 
his  course.  The  General  Assembly  was  prorogued  from  ^lay 
18th  to  Xovember  3rd,  17GG.  In  March  of  that  year  the  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed.  On  June  25th,  Gov.  Tryon  issued  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  the  gracious  fact.  He  embraced  the  occasion  to 
address  the  people  of  the  Colony  illative  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Regulators,  in  which  he  stated  that  complaints  had  been  made  as 
to  the  exhorbitant  fees  taken  ''  by  the  several  public  officers  of 
the  Province,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  King  and  the  prejudice  of 
his  subjects."  He  therefore,  declared,  that  "  we  do  hereby  strictly 
enjoin  and  recjuire  all  public  officers,  in  their  respective  stations 
throughout  the  Province,  not  to  demand  or  to  receive  any  other 
fees  for  public  business  transacted  in  their  offices,  than  what  are 
established  by  proper  authority,  upon  pain  of  being  removed 
from  their  said  offices,  and  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  severit}^ 
of  the  law." 

We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  warning  was  heeded,  and  how 
the  exorbitant  and  unscrupulous  officers  were  "  prosecuted,"  but 
in  no  way  ^'  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law."  The  promise 
was  broken  as  readily  as  it  was  made. 

That  part  of  the  proclamation  that  concerned  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  received  with  much  joy.  '''  The  maritime  dis- 
tricts in  the  Province  had  nothing  more  to  ask  or  desire.  No 
system  of  taxation  more  favorable  to  the  wealthy  citizen  of  any 
section,  than  the  tax  upon  polls,  could  have  been  devised.  Very 
different  were  the  intere^sts  and  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  back 
country.'** 

The  Assembly  met  on  November  3rd,  1776.t  This  was  the 
second  time  it  had  assembled  since  Tr3-on  had  become  Governor. 
The  maritime  section  was  in  a  good  humor.  In  the  Northern 
portion  of  the  State  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  because  of  op- 
pressive taxation,  the  impossibility  of  securing  titles  to  home- 
steads, and  the  remorseless  extortion  levied  upon  the  people  by 
the  officers  of  the  Crown.     As  Gov.  Swain  savs,  this  extortion  was 
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practiced  by  "  every  officer  in  the  Province,  from  Governor  to 
constable."  The  people  had  long  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  assert  the 
right  of  petition  and  instruction  ;  they  had  in  vain  asked  of  their 
representatives  in  the  Assembly  for  information  concerning  "  the 
uses  their  money  vras  called  for."  The  Governor  knew  all  this 
well,  but  his  arbitrary  and  bold  will  sustained  him.  ''  He  was 
in  his  own  estimation,  '  every  inch  a  King,'  and  was  in  truth 
clothed  with  vice  regal  power.  He  claimed  and  exercised  the  pre- 
rogative right  to  appoint  the  public  printer,  to  license  and  appoint 
teachers  of  schools,  to  present  and  induct  clergymen  in  the  seve- 
ral parishes,  to  incorporate  counties  and  towns,  to  call,  prorogue, 
and  dissolve  the  General  Assembly,  to  approve,  disapprove,  or 
suspend  the  operation  of  legislative  enactments,  and  the  general 
power  of  appointm.ents  to  office  durante  bene  placitxf.^''^  We  tak«  it 
that  no  King  of  this  century  in  Great  Britain  has  exercised  any 
such  wide  and  arbitrary  rule  at  home,  as  this  royal  Governor 
wielded  as  lie  lorded  it  over  the  industrious  and  heavily  burden- 
ed people  of  the  Colony  of  Xorth  Carolina.  His  speech  to  the 
Assembly  was  very  remarkable.  He  complained  of  the  inadequate 
pay  of  the  sheritis,  informed  the  members  that  he  had  ordered  the 
continuance  of  the  work  on  Fort  Johnston,  and  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  armament,  etc.  He  also  wanted  the  Judges  to  have 
larger  salaries.  He  also  secured  an  appropriation  of  S25,000, 
(^o,000j  for  the  erection  of  his  palace  at  Newbern.  The  next 
Assembly  gave  him  S50,000  additional,  i>elO,000,)  and  Gov.  Swain 
thinks  that  these  sums  were  quite  inadequate  for  the  completion 
of  the  splendid  edifice.  Probably  $100,OC>0  was  spent  in  this 
royal  display,  and  that,  too,  when  a  large  public  debt  already 
existed,  besides  the  most  intolerable  taxes  and  extortions  were 
oppressing  and  ruining  the  people.  The  Assembly  authorized 
the  Governor  to  draw,  not  exceeding  £5,000  "out  of  the  money- 
appropriated  by  Act  of  Assembly  for  erecting  of  public  schools  and 
purchasing  globes."  This  palatial  edifice,  the  most  superb  on 
the  continent,  was  to  be  buih  by  robbing  the  children  of  Xorth 
Carolina.  It  was  a  tax  on  education  throughout  the  State.  The 
next  Assembly  made  provision  for  the  raising  of  the  £15,000  by 
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borrowing  it,  ordering,  however,  that  the  sum  hereafter  should 
be  raised  hy  poll  tax — by  which  the  poor  men  of  the  middle  and 
northern  sections  would  be  made  to  pay  as  much  as  the  rich  men 
in  all  the  sections.  Gov,  Swain  says  that  appropriations  were 
secured  through  the  votes  and  influences  of  the  representatives 
of  the  southern  district.  The  palace  was  to  be  erected  in  Xewbern> 
Fort  Johnston  was  to  be  enlarged,  the  navigation  of  the  Neuse 
was  to  be  secured,  a  canal  was  to  be  cut  from  Club  Foot  to  Har- 
lowe  Creek,  the  Stamp  duties  were  not  to  bo  imposed,  the  taxes 
were  to  be  raised  by  poll  taxes — all  was  favorable  for  the  mari- 
time section  ;  the  sufferers  were  to  be  the  people  of  Granville, 
Orange  and  others  of  the  upper  counties."^ 

According  to<pov.  Swain,  this  passage  of  the  bill  to  erect  the 
sumptuous  and  costly  palace,  "  was  deemed  by  many  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  series  of  disorders  and  commotions  which 
terminated  in  the  battle  of  Alamance."  It  was  certainly  a  very 
unwise  and  hazardous  measure.  The  grievances  vrere  already 
intolerable,  and  now  new  and  heavier  burdens  were  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  people.  Doubtless  it  was  the  match  applied  to  the  mine 
alread}^  prepared  for  an  explosion. 

Thus  far  the  royal  Governor  had  controlled  matters  very  much 
as  his  ambitious  ends  demanded.  Fie  had  united  church  and 
State;  he  had  secured  the  permanent  establishment  of  what  he 
held  to  be  the  '"  orthodox  clergy  ;'^  he  had  safely  passed  over  any 
serious  trouble  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  he  had  found  an 
obsequious  and  pliant  body  in  the  Assembly  of  1776  ;  he  had 
secured  his  heart's  desire  in  the  extravagant  and  reckless  sum 
voted  for  the  building  of  a  lordly  home ;  he  had  made  a  royal 
progress  through  tlie  Colony  at  great  expense,  and  had  dazzled 
both  Indians  and  subjects  by  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  his  dis- 
play ;  he  had  destroyed  the  common-school  fund  most  effectually 
and  placed  an  embargo  on  education,  save  only  so  far  as  schools 
were  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  Established  Church. t 

An  act  for  establishing  a  school  at  Xewbern  provides,  that  no 
person  shall  be  master  of  said  school  who  is  not  a  member  "  of 
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the  Established  Church  of  England."  An  act  concerning  mar- 
riage ^'as  also  passed  in  1766,  by  which  marriages  heretofore 
"performed  by  dissenting  clergymen/'  should  be  legalizedj  and 
making  it  lawful  in  future  "for  any  Presbyter ia a  mimsteT,  called 
regularly  to  any  congregation  in  the  Province,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 
matrimony."  But  the  twenty-shilling  fee  was  in  all  cases  to  be  pai'd 
to  the  Established  Clergymen.  The  ministers  of  other  denomi- 
nations were  not  allowed  to  marry,  for  according  to  an  extant 
letter  of  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  other  sects,  Quakers 
excepted,  J' are  enemies  to  society,  and  a  scandal  to  common 
sense."^.  And  yet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  this  minion  of 
despotism,  '•'  the  inhabitants  "  of  the  Province  "'  are  strict  inqui- 
sitors '"  as  to  the  character  of  the  ministry,  "  and  if  the  clergyman 
is  not  of  a  moral  character,  and  his  life  regular  and  exemplary, 
he  will  attract  but  little  esteem  to  himself,  and  less  benefit  to  his 
parishioners,  for  whom  he  must  undergo  patience  and  fatigue  in 
the  service  of  his  calling."  This  is  highly  creditable  to  the  plain 
people  of  the  colony.  It  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to  the  want 
of  consecration  of  the  ministry  at  that  time  in  the  old  v\-orld. 
Any  one  informed  as  to  the  great  religious  movement  under  Wes- 
ley, and  the  low  standard  of  piety  and  devotion  that  prevailed  in 
England  about  the  time  Gov.  Tryon  bore  the  above  testimony  as 
to  the  people  of  Xorth  Carolina,  will  be  much  impressed  with  the 
good  reputation  of  the  colonists  as  set  forth  by  an  unfriendly 
critic.  Surely,  a  people  vrho  were  such  '*'  strict  inquisitors  "  into 
the  conduct  and  life  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  could  not  have 
been  a  lawless  and  turbulent  race  acknowledging  the  wise  re- 
straints neither  of  God  nor  man  ! 

In  176S,  the  British  Parliament  passed  a  bill  which  imposed 
new  taxes  upon  the  Colonies.  Tea,  glass,  paper  and  paints  were 
to  be  taxed.  As  the  Vv'ealthy  were  chiefly  affected  by  this  new 
bill,  there  was  great  commotion,  and  a  perfect  storm  of  resolu- 
tions, petitions  and  remonstrances  was  awakened.  Gov.  Tryon 
was  so  impressed  by  these  things,  for  he  always  watched  warily 
the  utterances  and  actions  of  the  leadinir  o^entlemen  of  the  Pro- 
vince,  that  he  endeavored  to  allay  all  serious  apprehensions  and 
excitement  in  an  address  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  session  at 
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Newbern  in  October,  17G9.  He  assured  them  that  His  Majesty 
had  no  disposition  to  oppress  the  colonists,  and  would  recommend 
to  Parliament  to  remove  the  oppressive  duties.  The  House,  in 
response,  thanked  the  Governor  for  these  assurances,  and  eighty 
members  being  present,  unanimously  resolved,  "  That  the  sole 
right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  had 
ever  been  vested  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

"  That  the  inhabitants  had  the  undoubted  right  of  petitioning 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

"That  trials  for  treason,  committed  in  the  Province,  ought  to 
be  heard  here;  and  that  the  removal  of  suspected  persons  to  be 
tried  beyond  the  sea,  was  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  a  British 
subject." 

The  passage  of  these  patriotic  and  timely  resolutions  gave  great 
offence  to  the  insolent  and  overbearing  royal  Governor,  who,  in 
reply,  was  pleased  to  announce,  that  they  "  had  sapped  the  foun- 
dation of  confidence  and  gratitude." 

Whatever  "confidence  and  gratitude"  such  a  course  might 
destroy,  it  was  well  calculated  to  foster  a  free  and  independent 
spirit.  The  popular  branch  of  the  Assembly  had  assumed  again 
something  of  its  old  port  of  manly  resistance  and  open  remon- 
strance. No  such  patriotic  and  bold  utterances  had  it  sent  forth 
stamped  with  authority  in  many  years.  The  men  of  the  upper 
counties  heard  the  words  of  their  own  petitions  and  remonstran- 
ces used  by  the  accredited  representations  of  the  people.  "  The 
members  seem  to  have  made  up  their,  minds  before  they  met  in 
Assembly  ;  and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  America  received  their 
constant,  unhesitating,  and  cheerful  support.  *  *  ■  ^  ^]^q 
House  of  Representatives  but  reflected  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple; it  was,  in  fact,  driven  onward,  in  its  honorable  career,  by  an 
extreme  pressure  from  without.  The  masses  were  ripe  for  rebel- 
lion ;  the  whole  people  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  were  ready  for  a  pretext  to  fling  off  the  royal  yoke."-^ 

The  tax  levied  by  Parliament  aroused  that  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  enjoyed  foreign  luxuries.  The  oppressions  of  the  Crown 
ofiicers,  from  Governor  to  bailiff,  stirred  and  impelled  and  mad- 
dened the  people  of  Granville,  Orange  and  the  upper  counties. 
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\  The  most  of  them  knew  but  little  of  the  taste  of  imported  teas, 
hut  thev  had  a  sharp  and  painful  taste  of  the  ills  of  robbery  and 
extortion,  and  the  insupportable  burdens  under  which  they  la- 
bored daily,  were  a  thousand  times  more  aftlictive  than  all  the 
duties  for  revenue  that  could  be  imposed  by  the  unwise  and  hard 
parent  over  the  seas.  If  a  "  fee-book  "  of  Tryon's  officers  were 
extant,  it  would  be  an  overwhelming  argument  in  defence  of  the 
Regulation  war.  Tryon's  administration  thus  far  had  only  in- 
creased very  greatly  the  burdens  of  the  people.  Plis  wasteful 
extravagance  had  intensified  their  sufferings  and  increased  the 
spirit  of  resistance.  "  The  conduct  of  the  crown  officers,  from  the 
Governor  down  to  the  lowest  bailiff  of  the  court,  was  a  system  of 
oppression,  extortion  and  fraud."* 

We  shall  hereafter  follow  the  Regulators  from  their  earliest 
meeting  in  1766  until  their  dispersion  by  the  sword.  No  people 
under  heaven  ever  had  juster  cause  for  complaint  and  resistance. 
What  is  a  tax  upon  tea  or  glass  compared  with  the  systematic 
and  pertinacious  robberies  and  oppressions  of  insolent  and  insa- 
tiate officials  ?  T.  B.  K. 


MORNING. 


Day  is  dawning.     Slim  and  wide, 
^  Through  the  mists  that  blind  it, 

Trembles  up  the  rippling  tide  . 
With  the  sea  behind  it.. 

Like  a  warrior-angel  sped 

On  a  mighty  mission. 
Life  and  light  about  him  shed, 
,  A  transcendent  vision.  • 

Mailed  in  gold  and  fire  he  stands. 

And  with  splendors  shaken, 
Bids  the  sleeping  seas  and  lands 

Quicken  and  awaken. 

Day  is  on  us.     Dreams  are  dumb, 

Thought  has  light  for  neighbor. 
Room  1  the  rival  giants  come — 

Lo  !  the  Sun  and  Labor  !  W,  E.  Henley. 

*  Wheeler  1  v.,  p.  24. 
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Genealogical,  and   Desci^iptiye. 


THE  ASHES  OE  \ORTH  CAStOLIXA.      • 

( Contin ued  from  p.  495.) 

1.  John,  who  was  in  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He 
was  a  bold  and  daring  character,  but  of  such  a  capricious  dispo- 
sition as  to  win  for  himself  the  nickname  of  "  Mad  Jack."  He 
was  thrice  married,  but  left  no  issue. 

2.  Samuel,  commanded  a  troop  of  Light  Horse  at  the  North 
for  two  campaigns,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  South.  After 
the  war  he  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  was  frequently 
elected  to  the  Assembly  from  New  Hanover,     No  issue. 

3.  Harriet,  married,  1st,  Davis,  2d,  Laspeyre :  died  in  1853 : 
aged  92.  ♦ 

4.  Eliza,  married  Wm.  H.  Hill,  who  was  in  North  Carolina 
Assembly  in  1794,  member  of  Congress  1799,  was  U.  S.  District 
Attorney,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  one  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Judges  of  the  United  States,  known  as  the  midnigld  Judges. 

His  son,  Joseph  Alston  Hill,  was  in  the  legislature  of  1827  ; 
was  considered  an  orator  of  great  brilliancy,  but  died  at  an  early 
age  in  1830. 

Four  grandsons,  sprung  from  this  union,  were  men  of  remarka- 
ble ability.  Wm.  Henry  Wright,  who  graduated  at  West  Point, 
receiving  the  first  distinction  over  P.  T.  Beauregard :  and  distin- 
guished as  a  U.  S.  Engineer.  Griffith  J.  McRee,  author  of  Life  of 
Iredell,  and  one  of  the  best  belles-lettre  scholars  of  the  State,  and 
Hon.  Samuel  Hall,  and  Pt.  P.  Hall  of  Georgia. 

5.  Mary,  married  William  Alston,  of  Waccamaw,  S.  C,  Her 
son,  Joseph  Alston,  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1812-14. 
He  married  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr. 

John  Ashe  Alston,  of  Charleston,  was  another  descendant. 
'6.  William,  no  issue,  lost  at  sea  in  a  privateer  during  the  war, 
7.  A'Court,  and  8  Anna,  no  issue. 
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B — Samuel  Ashe,  son  ofJohnBaptista  Ashe  and  Elizabeth  Swann 
wasbornonthe  Cape  Fear,  in  1725.  He  was  educated  at  Boston,  and 
studied  law  under  his  uncle,  Sam'l  Swann.  He  early  espoused 
the  cause  of  American  freedom,  and  was  a  leading  spirit  on  the 
Committee  of  Safety  that  governed  Xew  Hanover  county  in 
1774-'75.  He  served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war  in  va- 
rious civil  and  military  capacities.  Though  not  gifted  with  that 
remarkable  combination  of  oratory  and  power  that  made  his 
brother  the  great  popular  leader  of  his  section,  Mr.  Ashe  pos- 
sessed other  cjualities  of  a  high  order  that  rendered  him  of  much 
service  during  our  revolutionary  period.  He  had  great  force  of 
character,  was  cool  and  intrepid — was  ardently  attached  to  lib- 
erty, and  among  a  galaxy  of  great  men  who  are  the  glory  of 
North  Carolina,  was  eminent  for  his  w^isdbm  and  practical  states- 
manship. He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  which 
met  at  Hillsboro',  Aug.  20th,  1775,  and  was  appointed  on  the 
committee  to  propose  a  plan  of  temporary  government  for  the 
province.  In  accordance  with  their  report,  the  Congress  invested 
the  supreme  direction  of  military,  as  well  as  civil  affairs,  in  a 
Council  of  Thirteen,  and  Mr.  Ashe  was  chosen  a  member  of  that 
council.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Congress  that  assembled 
at  Halifax  in  April,  1776,  and  which,  on  the  12th  day  of  April, 
1776,  empowered  the  delegates  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  to  concur  in  declaring  Independence :  this  being 
the  first  formal  declaration  for  independence  made  by  any 
American  Colony  through  its  organized  government.  This  body 
undertook  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  State.  The  discussion 
of  this  measure  divided  the  leading  men  of  the  State  into  two 
parties,  one  led  by  Wilie  Jones,  Tom  Jones,  Ashe,  Person,  &c., 
favoring  a  democracy;  the  other  led  by  Iredell,  Johnston,  Allen 
Jones,  &c.,  &c.,  who  desired  to  preserve  more  of  the  features  of 
the  old  government ;  these  were  called  Conservatives. 

A  draft  of  a  Constitution  was  prepared  ;  but  its  adoption  being 
strenuously  resisted  by  Johnston  and  others  w4io  thought  it  too 
democratic  in  principle,  the  Congress  did  not  adopt  it ;  a  tempo- 
rary government  of  thirteen  was  again  resorted  to,  known  as  "the 
State  Council  of  Safety,"  of  which  Mr.  Ashe  was  a  member,  and 
for  some  time  President.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  convened  at  Halifax  in  November,  1776.    In  this  body 
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the  Conservatives  falling  in  the  minority,  the  Democratic  major- 
ity, under  the  leadership  of  Tom  Jones,  Ashe  and  others,  proposed 
a  Constitution  and  adopted  it.  Some  concessions  were,  however, 
made  to  meet  the  objection^  of  the  Conservative  party,  who  nev- 
ertheless remained  much  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Ashe  was  on  the  committee  that  framed  the  instrument. 
He  was  by  this  Congress  appointed  with  other  distinguished  law- 
yers on  a  committee  "  to  prepare  such  bills  to  be  passed  into  law^s 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  genius  of  a  free  people."  Of  this 
commission,  it  is  said,  in  the  Preface  to  Revised  Statutes,  "  The 
fruits  of  their  labors  are  manifest  in  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding— laws  which  have  received  repeated  encomiums  for  the 
ability,  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  they  are  drawm."  Hew^as 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  in  1777,  and  on  the  establishment  of  a 
Court  of  Judicature,  was  elected  one  of  the  three  judges  provided 
for  by  law^ ;  the  others  being  John  Williams  and  Samuel  Spencer. 
While  he  was  on  the  bench,  the  vexed  questions  growing  out  of 
the  w^ar  gave  rise  to  much  animosity  between  some  of  the  bar 
and  the  court ;  and  a  controversy  in  the  public  prints  sprang  up 
that  lasted  several  years.  McRee,  in  his  life  of  Iredell,  says,  that 
"the  tradition  in  the  profession  is,  that  Ashe  got  the  better  of 
his  adversaries;  and  that  some  very  competent  judges  expressed 
great  admiration  at  the  vigor  and  sarcasm  of  his  controversial 
efforts." 

Mr.  Hay,  of  Fayetteville,  was  particularly  bitter  and  hostile, 
Ashe,  from  the  bench,  having  told  him  "that  his  conduct  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  towards  the  judge  thereof  ought  to  have  been 
answ^ered  with  a  cane,"  and  the  Judges  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
having  prohibited  Hay  from  appearing  before  them  until  he 
should  apologize  for  some  alleged  discourtesy. 

In  retaliation.  Hay,  in  1786,  caused  charges  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Assembly  against  the  judges,  who  were  informed  that  they 
might  attend  before  that  body  if  they  pleased. 

Judge  Ashe  responded  that  he  "  had  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart  and  should  disregard  the  clamor  and  would  not  attend." 
He,  however,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  animadverting 
severely  on  the  bar.  This  was  replied  to  by  the  bar,  and  Judge 
Ashe  again  responded,  concluding  as  follows  :  "  That  in  m^y  turn 
I  would  plainly  say,  that  though  there  were  several  gentlemen  of 
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the  bar  in  whose  friendship  I  had  been  happy,  yet  if  they  thought 
proper  to  withdrav»'  themselves,  I  should  have  no  objection,  for 
that  I  was  independent  in  principle,  in  person  and  in  purse,  and 
should  neither  court  their  love  nor  fear  their  enmity." 
^'"  After  an  investigation  of  all  the  charges,  the  Senate,  Januarv' 

I  2d,  1787,  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  "  to  the  Judges  for  their  faith- 

ful services  and  good  conduct  heretofore,  and  especially  in  the 
cases  for  which  they  were  charged  before  the  present  Assembly." 

Hooper,  waiting  to  Judge  Iredell,  says  :  "  This  ridiculous  pur- 
suit of  Hay's  ended  as  we  expected.  It  was  conceived  in  spleen, 
and  conducted  with  such  headstrong  passion  that  after  the  charges 
were  made,  evidence  was  wanting  to  support  them.'^ 

A  matter  exciting  at  the  time  equal  or  greater  interest  was  the 
decision  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Bayard  I's.  Singleton,  Martin's 
Reports,  that  an  act  of  Assembly  icas  void  and  inoperative  because  uncon- 
stitutional. This  was  the  first  decision  of  the  kind  made  in  the 
American  States,  and  it  occasioned  the  gravest  apprehensions ; 
that  the  court  should  annul  a  law  was  claimed  to  be  a  usurpation, 
making  the  State  subject  to  the  will  of  three  men,  and  destructive 
of  the  rights  of  the  legislature.  Perhaps  if  one  less  pronounced 
in  his  advocacy  of  democratic  principles  than  Ashe,  had  been  on 
the  bench  in  his  stead,  the  decision  at  that  time  would  not  have 
been  tamely  submitted  to.  But  his  devotion  to  republicanism 
could  not  be  questioned,  and  the  doctrine  then  announced,  be- 
came settled,  lavj. 

Judge  Haywood,  (^loore  v.  Bradley,  2  Haw.  Eeports,)  referring 
to  this  decision,  said,  "  One  of  the  judges  illustrated  his  opinion 
in  this  manner;  'As  God  said  to  the  waters,  so  far  shall  ye  go  and 
no  further;  so  said  the  people  to  the  legislature.'  Judge  Ashe 
desen-es  for  this  the  veneratian  of  his  country  and  of  postenty.''  He 
remained  on  the  bench  until  1795,  when  he  w^as  elected  Governor, 
which  position  he  filled  for  three  terras,  covering  a  very  interest- 
esting  period  of  our  history.  He  strongly  opposed  the  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  and  in  politics  was  anti-federal,  or 
Republican.  He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  could  affect 
the  w^elfare  or  prosperity  of  the  State. 

From  him,  the  county  of  Ashe,  formed  1799,  derives  its  name. 

He  married,  first,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Porter,  of  Virginia, 
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by  wlioin  he  had  two  sons,  John  Baptista  and  Samuel  Ashe. 
After  her  decease,  he  married  Mrs.  Merrick,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Jones,  by  whom  he  had  William  Cincinnatus,  Thomas,  and 
other  children  who  did  not  arrive  at  maturit}^  He  died  1813, 
and  was  buried  at  Rocky  Point. 

*  I.  John  Baptista  Ashe,  of  Halifax,  son  of  Gov.  Sam.  Ashe, 
was  every  inch  a  soldier.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
was  at  the  battle  of  Alamance,  1771,  and  was  severely  handled  by 
the  Regulators.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek,  177G;  was 
appointed  a  Captain  in  the  6th  Regiment  of  Continental  troops, 
(Col.  Lillington's  regiment,)  and  was  eventually  promoted  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the  war 
and  commanded  a  division  of  North  Carolinians  at  Eutaw,  '^'  the 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  war,"  a  field  that  brought  our  State  at  once 
great  honor  and  much  mourning.  He  was  elected  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  Halifax  in  1786,  and  was  Speaker 
of  that  body.  In  1787  was  Senator  in  the  Continental  Congress; 
■  in  1789  Senator  in  State  Legislature ;  from  1790  to  1793  was 
member  of  U.  S.  Congress  ;  in  1795,  was  again  in  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  1802  was  elected  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  but 
died  27th  November,  1802,  before  qualifying.  Ashboro',  the 
county  seat  of  Randolph  county,  was  named  in  commemoration  of 
his  distinguished  services. 

He  married  Miss  Montford,  daughter  of  Col.  Montford,  and 
sister  of  Mrs.  Wilie  Jones,  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  wit. 

He  left  issue,  Samuel  Porter  Ashe,  who  represented  Cumberland 
county  in  the  legislature,  and  whose  descendants  now  reside  in 
Tennessee. 

IL  Samuel  Ashe,  son  of  Gov.  Ashe,  born  1763,  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  16,  as  a  Lieutenant ;  was  captured  at  Char- 
leston, S.  C,  with  Gen.  Lincoln,  May  1780,  and  suffered  a  long 
confinement  on  a  prison  ship.  After  his  exchange  he  served 
with  Gen.  Lafayette,  and  was  transferred  to  Gen.  Greene's  army, 
where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  represented  New 
Hanover  in  the  Assembly.  He  died  in  1835.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  was  ever  regarded  as  a  chivalrous  gentlemen,  "with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach." 

By  hu  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col.  Sheppard;  of 
Hillsboro',  he  had  many  descendants. 
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1.  John  Baptista — lawyer — Member  of  Congress  from  Tennes- 
see in  1843  ;  died  in  Texas,  leaving  issue. 

2.  Wm.  S.  Ashe,  lawyer,  member  of  Assembly  from  New  Han- 
over ;  member  of  Congress  from  1849  to  1855.  President  of  W. 
vt  W.  R.  R.  Co.  from  1855  till  his  death.  He  was  an  ardent  poli- 
tician, a  States-Right  Democrat,  but  strong  in  his  advocacy  of 
internal  improvements.  Early  in  the  late  war  he  was  appointed 
Chief  of  Railroad  Transportation  of  the  Confederacy,  with  rank  of 
Major,  but  desiring  field  service,  was,  in  1862,  commissioned  by 
C.  S.  Government  to  raise  an  independent  legion.  Before  under- 
taking this  duty,  he  lost  his  life  by  a  railroad  accident  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862. 

He  married  Sarah  Green  and  left  issue. 

3.  Thomas  H.  Ashe  married  Rosa  Hill,  and  had  issue,  Alex- 
ander, now  deceased. 

4.  Richard  Porter  Ashe,  physician ;  served  with  the  Texas 
Rangers  in  Mexican  war;  w"as  Sheriff  of  San  Francisco  in  1851, 
and  U.  S.  Navy  Agent  at  Mare's  Island  in  1855.  He  married 
Caroline  Loyal,  sister  to  wife  of  Admiral  Farrigut ;  died  in  Cali- 
fornia, leaving  issue. 

5.  Mary  Porter,  who  married  Dr.  S.  G.  Moses,  of  St.  Louis. 

6.  Elizabeth,  married  Owen  Holmes. 

7.  Susan,  married  D.  H.  Grove,  of  Texas. 

8.  Sarah,  married  Sam'I  Hall,  of  Georgia. 

in.  Wm.  Cincinnatus,  son  of  Gov.  Sam  xlshe,  served  in  the 
war,  and  was,  with  his  cousin  William,  lost  on  board  a  privateer. 

IV.  Thomas,  son  of  Gov.  Ashe,  married  Sophia  Davis,  and  had 
issue,  Richard,  Thomas,  Pascal  Paoli. 

1.  Richard  Ashe  married  Anna  Moore  and  left  issue,  Richard 
J.  Ashe,  now  in  California. 

2.  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas,  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Admi- 
ral Bell,  U.  S.  N.,  and  left  issue. 

3.  Pascal  Paoli  married  Elizabeth  Strudw^ick  and  had  many 
descendants.  Among  them  Dr.  William  Cincinnatus  Ashe  and 
Thomas  S.  Ashe,  of  Wadesboro'.  The  latter  was  born  in  Orange 
county;  lawyer,  State  Solicitor,  member  of  Legislature  1842-47- 
'54.  In  C(  nfederate  Congress  ;  elected  member  of  U.  S.  Congress 
in  1872,  and  re-elected  in  1874.     He  married  Miss  Caroline  Bur- 
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gwin ;  one  of  his  daughters  married  Richard  H.  Battle,  Jr.,  of 
Raleigh. 

C — Mary,  daughter  of  John  Baptista  x\she  and  Elizabeth 
Swann,  born  1724  ;  married  George  Moore,  nephew  of  Gen.  ^lau- 
rice  Moore,  and  had  fifteen  children,  whose  genealogy  will  be 
noticed  in  due  place. 

We  have  now  finished  the  genealogy  of  a  family,  of  which 
Jones,  in  his  defence  of  North  Carolina,  p.  21 -1,  says,  ''  It  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution  than  any  other  in  the 
State."  And  well  may  we  say  that  in  the  field,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  Congress,  and  in  every  position  of  life,  they  have  "  done 
the  State  some  service.*'  We  have  tried  to  rescue  the  name  and 
acts  of  these  devoted  sons  from  the  all-destroying  efforts  of  time. 
They  nobly  offered  up  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  liberties 
we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  do  honor  to  their  memory  and  emulate 
their  example. 

We  hope  to  make  this  department  of  our  Magazine  both  useful 
and  permanent,  and  have  gathered  material  from  the  mountains 
to  the  seaboard  for  future  use.  We  will  be  grateful  for  any  con- 
tributions from  family  records  or  history  applicable  to  our  design. 
In  the  next  number  we  propose  to  give  the  genealogy  of  the 

Avery  family. 

JOHN  H.  WHEELER. 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 


WIL.]M[lXGTO\  COTTOX  MILLS. 


BY   SILAS.  N.    MARTIN. 


For  several  years  the  establishment  of  cotton  manufactories  in 
the  city  of  Wilmington  was  discussed  by  leading  citizens,  and 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  it,  as  far 
back  as  twenty  years  ago  or  more. 

Since  the  war,  the  changes  brought  about  in  our  system  of 
labor  and  the  necessity  for  a  greater  diversity  of  employment, 
particularly  for  the  poor  classes  of  whites,  rapidly  accumulating 
in  the  city  without  the  means  of  living,  the  attention  of  many 
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of  the  leading  citizens  and  property  owners  Wcis  called  to 
the  importance  of  manufacturing.  The  enterprise  found  strong 
advocates  in  its  friends,  and  all  the  newspapers  of  the  city  and 
State.  In  the  Spring  of  1S74,  several  gentlemen  met  and  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  commence  the  work,  resolving  that  a  first 
class  Cotton  Cloth  Factory  should  be  erected  at  once.  It  was 
decided  that  the  goods  to  be  manufactured  should  be  what  is  called 
••print  cloths.''  for  printing  calicoes  upon,  an  article  long  a  spe- 
cialty of  Fall  Fiver.  Mass.  In  the  summer  of  1S74,,  the  buildings 
were  commenced  and  rapidly  completed  during  the  following 
winter.  The  whole  work  js'as  carried  on  under  the  general  charge 
of  Mr.  D.  H.  Dyer,  of  Fall  River,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  and  extended  reputation  as- 
a  constructor  and  operator  of  cotton  factories. 

The  mill  is  located  in   the  Southern  part  of  the  city,  upon  a; 
plat  of  ground  containing  about  twelve  acres,  having  a  river  front 
of  over  four  hundred  feet,  thus  having  ample  room  for  the  en-- 
largement  of  the  mill,  for  building  operative's  houses,  storage  of. 
cotton  and  wharf  j.'oom  sufficient  for  use  of  a  dozen  mills.- 

The  main  building  is  107  feet  long,  and  73  feet  wide,  three 
stories  high.  The  pjov\'er  used  is  steam.  The  engine  and  boilers 
are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  run  double  the  present  quantity  of 
machinery.  The  building  now  erected  is  but  one  wing  of  the 
whole,  and  contains  but  half  the  productive  powers  contemplated. 
The  additional  wing  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  practica^ble.  The 
buildings  are  all  of  brick  and  most  substantial.  Every  part  is 
thoroughly  protected  from  fire  by  water  pipes  connected  with 
pumps  leading  to  the  river  and  elevated  tanks.  Gas  is  in  every  * 
part  of  the  mill,  so  that  work  can  be  carried  on  at  night  as  well, 
as  by  day. 

The  mill  is  now  filled  by  150  looms  and  5,100  spindles.  Eve-- 
rvthing  is  of  the  most  approved  modern  style,  and  really  seems 
perfect.  Not  less  than  eighty  persons  will  be  required  to  work, 
the  whole  machinery,  many  of  them^  may  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 
years  old.  The  production  of  the  machinery  now  up,  will  be- 
about  7,000  yards  per  day,  or  42,000  yards  per  week,  consuming. 
about  TOO  bales  of  cotton,  per  annum. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  power  best  adapted  was  long  dis- 
cussed, and  the  opinions  of  men  of  experience,  led  to  the  adop- 
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tion  of  steam.  The  clieapness  of  fuel  places  steam  power  in  the 
city  at  quite  as  low  cost  as.  water  power  in  the  country.  The  goods 
manufactured  are  used  for  printing  calicoe's  and  are  light  in 
weight,  the  calculation  being,  that  one  pound  of  cotton  w^ill  pro- 
duce seven  yards  of  cloth.  The  goods  are  consumed  by  printers 
in  the  different  Northern  cities.  A  local  market  will  doubtless 
be  established,  as  niuch  of  the  cloth  can  be  used  for  linings  and 
cheap  shirtings.  The  price  is  usually  5  to  G  cents  per  yard,  pla- 
cing it  within  the  means  of  every  one  to  have  good  supply  of 
sheets.  The  demand  so  far  indicates  a  very  good  future  con- 
sumption. 

There  is  a  fast  growing  opinion  among  manufacturers  that  the 
*South  offers  greater  inducements  for  cotton  manufacturing  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the 
opinion  expressed  that  soon  the  coarse  cotton  goods  will  be  pro- 
duced almost  entirely  in  the  South.  The  difference  in  climate, 
price  of  material  for  building  purposes,  cost  of  labor  and  the  raw 
material,  constitute  a  very  large  profit  over  Northern  manufac- 
tories. In  the  South  there  are  no  society  combinations,  none  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  North  with  turbulent  and  dissatisfied 
laborers,  born  and  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  communism,  w^hich 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  may  never  invade  this  goodly  land 
of  ours. 

The  rule  has  been  throughout  the  Southern  States  where  mills 
have  been  skillfully  managed,  that  the  profits  have  been  very 
large.  This  will  continue  as  soon  as  the  demand  springs  up 
again  for  the  class  of  goods  produced  by  Southern  mills.  There 
cannot  be  successful  competition.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the 
newspapers  and  publications  of  all  kinds  are  aiding  in  working 
mp  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  we  have  long  needed. 
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MARGARET    ROSSELYN. 

By  Mrs.  Cicero  W.  Harris,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


CHAPTER  xxnr. 

Margaret  returned  to  Granville,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Tre- 
vane  and  Ralph.  Their  arrival  was  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  picnics,  fishing  and  hunting  parties,  and  social  evenings 
of  every  description.  Margaret  thoroughly  enjoyed  these  rural 
pastimes,  and  enfused  equal  enthusiasm  into  the  minds  of  her 
uncle  and  betrothed. 

The  citizens  of  Williamsboro',  were  inclined  to  lionize  Ralph, 
for  though  nearly  all  the  planters  in  the  neighborhood,  as  is  too 
customary  in  Southern  society,  had  been  dubbed  a  Colonel,  a 
Major,  a  Captain,  and  often  a  General,  they  highly  appreciated 
the  title  "Honorable"  when  it  had  been  fairly  won  and  credita- 
bly borne.  They  did  not  pause  to  reflect  that  this  sentiment  did 
not  fully  accord  with  the  Republican  spirit  with  which  they 
would  advocate  equality  among  free  born  white  men,  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  as  such,  or  the  scorn  with  which  they  would 
repudiate  the  idea  of  a  titled  American  aristocracy.  No,  indeed  I 
But,  with  an  inconsistency,  peculiar  to  that  human  nature  which 
finds  its  exponent  in  the  voice  of  The  People,  the}^  called  on 
Ralph, listened  to  him  with  patriotic  exultation,  when,  in  a  crowd 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  he  prophesied  a  brighter  day  for  the 
Union,  and  a  nobler  and  higher  flight  for  the  "  American  Eagle." 
The  "  Fourth  of  July  "  spirit  had  vastly  degenerated  in  the  re- 
constructed States  since  the  passage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment ; 
but  when  a  Congressman  just  from  the  halls  where  once  the  giant 
minds  of  the  young  republic  had  struggled  to  make  a  code  of 
laws  to  suit  and  to  govern  a  nation  of  freemen,  appealed  to  them, 
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some  of  the  latent  flames  of  patriotism  leaped  up  ox^er  the  smoul- 
dering embers,  and  flashes  of  the  spirit  which  had  led  the  sons  of 
the  original  thirteen  "on  to  victory/'  gleamed  in  eyes  which 
''had  almost  despaired  of  seeing  a  return  to  good  old  times."  Dr. 
Halbert  had  almost  convinced  numbers  of  the  citizens  that  the 
country  was'Tapidly  becoming  an  anarchy  and  would  inevitably 
acknowledge  the  authority,  first  of  a  despot,  and  then  of  a  mon- 
arch. The  doctor  was  considered  the  best  mdivc  authority  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  when  sturdy  and  practical  Mr.  Barham  would 
"  pooh  !  pooh  !"  his  oracular  sayings,  he  would,  as  if  endowed 
with  the  unction  of  an  inspired  augur,  repl}^  "  The  signs  of  the 
times  and  the  history  of  defunct  republics  substantiate  what  I 
have  asserted." 

Kalph's  young,  fresh,  buoyant  mind  viewed  matters  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  Dr.  Halbert,  though  averse  to  the  young  man's 
theories  at  flrst,  began  to  think  that  there  was  yet  some  hope  for 
the  final,  amicable  and  genuine  restoration  of  peace  to  the  late 
dismembered  parts  of  the  Federal  Union.  When  the  honest  old 
countrymen  w^ould  ride  home  from  the  postoflice  on  Saturday 
evenings  after  hearing  Ralph  talk,  they  would  say,  with  a  hearty 
wish  for  futu-e  national  prosperity  *'  There  is  life  in  the  old  land 
yet." 

But  public  affairs  did  not  claim  the  greater  share  of  Ralph's 
attention.  He.  had  come  to  Williamsboro  to  pay  his  devoirs  to 
Margaret'^  parents,  and  to  rest  from  his  arduous  labors.  While 
he  lingered  among  the  sylvan  retreats  of  Granville,  he  enjoyed 
hunting  the  birds  and  other  game  which  are  to  be  found  there 
in  abundance.  The  wild  deer  had  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  forests,  but  rabbits,  squirrels,  foxes  and  other  simihar  animals 
still  tempted  the  sporting  gentlemen  to  scour  the  field  in  earch 
of  them.  Ralph  soon  learned  to  love  the  note  of  the  huntsman's 
bugle  horn,  the  baying  of  the  eager  liounds,  and  the  red  glare  of 
the  pine  knot  torches  when  the  hunters  chose  the  night  time  to 
explore  the  woods  and  meadow  lands.  During  the  long  after- 
noons he  would  often  be  one  of  a  small  party  to  ''  go  fishing  "  on 
the  banks  of  some  of  the  creeks  and  brooks  which, 

*'  With  many  a  silvery  water  break 
Above  the  golden  gravel," 
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babbled  over  tlie  shming  rocks  of  Granville,  and  through 


"  many  a  field  and  fallow 

And  many  a  fairy  fonland  set 
"With  willow,  weed  and  mallow. 
For,  in  the  water,  winding  in  and  out, 

With  here  a  blossom'^^Sling,  v 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayland. 

They  also  found  myriads  of  gxaceful  little  minnows,  silver  perch 
and  many  other  iinny  denizens  of  the  water  that  were  nothing 
loathe  to  bite  the  bait  the  merry  crowd  placed  on  their  fatal 
hooks. 

Or,  when  the  lassitude  which  a  tired  man  always  feels  when 
active  business  habits  are  cast  aside  for  a  brief  period  of  leisure, 
would  creep  over  him,  making  these  invigorating  exercises  un- 
pleasant, he  would,  with  Margaret,  ride  on  horseback  through  the 
picturesque  roads  which  lead  in  every  direction  from  the  village. 
This  was  to  him  the  most  delightful  amusement,  for  Margaret 
was  a  superb  horsewoman,  and  she  could,  either  fearlessly  let  her 
horse's  rein  fall  on  his  neck  as  she  sauntered  slowly  by  Ralph's 
side  through  the  vshaded  lanes,  or  she  could  race  with  him  as  long 
as  he  chose  to  test  her.  During  these  rides,  Ralph  often  noticed, 
with  surprise,  the  variety  and  abundance  of  the  wild  flowers  and 
berries  which  grew  at  random  over  every  field  not  in  immediate 
cultivation.  The  aromatic  odors  which  arose  from  the  depths  of 
the  forests  and  freighted  every  breeze  with  spicy  perfumes,  seemed 
to  him  fit  to  blow  over  the  myrrh,  frankincense  and  aloe  plains 
of  xlraby  the  Blest !  It  may  have  been,  in  a  measure,  attributa- 
ble to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  young  man's  heart  that  every 
thing  wore  such  a  garniture  of  loveliness,  but  the  most  indiffer- 
ent stranger  would  naturally  exclaim,  when  he  visited  Granville 
at  a  favorable  season  of  the  year:  "  Truly  it  is  an  arcadia  where 
the  hills  are  just  high  enough  not  to  suggest  a  tiresome  climb; 
where  the  flowers,  trees  and  vegetation  are  just  profuse  enough  to 
preclude  the  thought  of  the  serpents,  insects  and  lurking  dangers 
of  the  tropic  or  the  rigors  of  false  regions !" 

One' afternoon  Margaret  and  Ralph  had  been  riding,  and  on 
looking  around  them,  as  a  i^ause  occurred  in  a  conversation  in 
which  they  w^ere,  of  course,  deeply  interested,  they  saw  the  sun 
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was  setting  and  tte^  moon  was  already  rising  high  above  the 
horizon.  They  had  not  before  noticed  how  far  they  had  gone,  or 
how  rapidly  the  time  had  fiown.     Margaret  said  : 

"Ralph,  we  are  a  considerable  distance  from  home.  I  know^ 
however,  a  short  path  through  the  fields  which  will  take  us  to  a 
friend's  house  in  time  to  pay  them  an  informal  call  and  rest,our 
horses." 

"  So  you  are  yet,  in  the  old  North  State,  as  unceremonious  as 
you  were  when  Colonel  Trevane  wooed  and  lost  my  mother.  Dis- 
regard of  formality  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  gentleman  in 
question  on  that  occasion,  I  consider  it  too  bad  a  precedent  for 
me  to  follow.  However,  when  I  am  here  I  must  not  object  to 
your  customs,  and  I  would  follow  you  in  a  much  more  daring 
adventure  than  the  one  you  propose." 

"  There  is  no  daring  in  it,  I  assure  you.  Come,  turn  your 
horse's  head,  our  path  will  lead  through  several  picturesque  lanes. 
But  first,  Ralph,  ride  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  directly  in  front 
of  us  and  I  will  show  you  a  scene  I  loved  to  contemplate  when  I 
was  a  girl." 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  enjoy  seeing  it,  and  thinking  of  the 
bright,  childish  eyes  that  a  few  years  ago  gazed  out  fearlessly 
upon  its  pastoral  beauty  without  perhaps  a  thought  or  care,  ex- 
cept '  Oh,  it  is  so  beautiful.'  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  felt,  Ralph,  only,  I  longed  to  paint  it 
and  I  knew  I  could  not  do  it  justice."  She  turned  her  face  to- 
ward him  and  continued,  half  questioningly,"  Ralph,  I  wonder 
why  our  countrymen  do  not  love  and  cherish  the  glorious  Art 
which  could  reproduce  and  immortalize  such  fair  pictures  ?  This 
one  will  soon  be  destroyed,  and  even  now  it  has  changed  in  the 
last  few  years.  But  it  is  lovely  still,  and  as  I  show  you  the  view 
from  every  side  you  must  remember  we  are  standing  on  a  mound 
which  marks  an  Indian  chieftain's  grave.  There  are  many  such 
mounds  around  here,  and  the  higher  the  mound  the  greater  the 
chief  was.  This  fact,  you  know,  Rafph,  will  add  the  glamour  of 
mystery  and  romance,  and  heighten  the  effect  of  my  natural 
panorama,  just  as  music  and  red  lights  enhance  one's  interest  in 
an  artificial  panorama."  By  this  time  they  had  gained  the  height. 
Margaret  made  a  handsome  picture  as  she  stopped  her  horse> 
and  Ralph  thought  her  more  beautiful  even  than  she  had  beea 
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when  the  light  from  blazing  chandeliers  had  fixllen  on  her  regal 
form,  regally  arrayed.  Her  horse  was  pawing  the  ground  witli 
one  foot,  and  arching  his  glossy  neck,  as  she  held  the  loosened 
rein  in  her  tiny,  gloved  hand.  The  dark  habit  and  drooping 
plume  became  her  wonderfully,  her  cheeks  were  glowing  with 
exercise  and  the  tints  of  the  sunset,  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
with  youth,  health  and  happiness.  Pointing  in  front  of  her  with 
her  upraised  hand,  slie  said  : 

"  Observe,  Ralph,  that  belt  of  dark  pines  against  the  western 
sky.  They  are  almost  black,  they  are  so  deeply  dyed.  And  be- 
tw^een  them  and  us,  the  acres  of  yellow  wheat  remind  me  of 
either  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  or,  of  what  the  sulphurous 
-waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  look  like  when  some  sullen  wind 
gives  them  tha^  gently  waving  motion  which  you  will  see  the 
ripe  grain  has.  Now  turn  your  horse  around  and  notice  how^  the 
moon  pales  and  softens  the  outlines  of  the  countless  hills  and 
valleys  outstretched  before  us.  And,  on  each  side,  Ralph,  are 
dense  forests  which  once  had  a  story  connected  wuth  every  old 
gnarled  tree  and  ledge  of  rocks.  The  skirmishes  with  the 
red  men,  first,  and  afterw^ards  incidents  connected  with  the 
two  wars  furnished  the  material  for  them.  That  pond  of 
water  you  may  imagine  to  be  a  tiny  lakelet,  if  your  bump  of 
ideality  is  as  fully  developed  as  mine  is — although,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  it  is  only  a  neighbor's  ice  pond.  But  if  you  will  pause 
a  moment,  rather  if  /  will  pause  a  moment — for  I  am  doing  the 
talking,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "  you  wall  hear  the  rustle  of  the 
breeze  in  the  long  leaved  maize  which  is  growing  all  around? 
until  you  will  fancy  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  green  and  gold  hunts- 
man in  Hiawatha !  Listen,  Ralph  !  I  have  come  here  many 
an  evening  to  catch  the  sound." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  stroking  her  horse's  neck  with  one 
hand  to  quiet  his  restless  stamping,  she  looked  far  out  over  the 
changing  landscape.  The  dreamy  expression  stole  into  the  wistful, 
mellow  eyes,  the  fair  cheek  paled  at  the  thoughts  which  were 
thronging  her  brain,  as  she  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  wind — 
souuds  which  floated  up  from  the  waving  grain  and  whispering 
trees.  With  one  rapid  glance  Ralph  took  in  the  simple  loveli- 
ness of  the  view,  and  turned  quickly  from  it  to  feast  his  eyes  on 
the  sweet  woman  beside  him.     As  he  gazed,  he  praysd  that  he 
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might  never  cause  her  to  regret  the  words  by  whose  utterance 
she  would  soon  entrust  her  future  to  liis  keeping.  He  watched 
her  a  moment  and  then  broke  the  eloquent  spell  of  silence  by 
Hding  nearer  to  her  and  placing  his  hand  on  her's  as  he  attempted 
to  express  what  her  soft  eye  seemed  to  speak, — in  the  words  o^ 
one  of  the  sweetest  singers  of  the  South  or  North  : — 

*'0,  fresh,  how  fresh  and  fair, 

Through  the  ci^stal  gulfs  of  air. 
The  fairy  south  wind  floateth  on  the  subtle  wings  of  balm, 

And  the  green  earth  lapped  in  bliss, 

To  the  magic  of  her  kiss, 
Seems  yearning,  upward,  fondly  through  the  golden  crested  calm. 

*'  All  heavenly  fancies  rise 

On  the  perfume  of  her  sighs, 
Which  steep  the  inmost  spirit  in  a  languor  rich  and  fine, 

And  a  peace  mure  pure  than  sleep's 

Unto  dim,  half  conscious  deeps. 
Transports  me,  lulled  and  dreaming  on  its  twilight  tides  divine. 

'*  Those  dreams  ;  ah  me  !  the  splendor, 
So  mystic  clear  and  tender. 
Wherewith,  like  soft  heat  lightnings  they  gird  their  meaning  round  I 

«  «  *  *  **  *  !«r  JK  * 

*'  What  viewless  arms  caress  me. 
What  whispered  voices  bless  me, 
With  welcome,  dropping  dew  like,  from  the  wierd  and  wondrous  stars  ?' 

Ralph's  voice  was  rich,  full  and  strong,  and  he  repeated  the 
stanzas  as  if  he  felt  every  w^ord  and  sentiment  he  uttered.  When 
he  finished  Margaret's  eyes  left  the  fair  scene  and  looked  up  into 
his.  Their  softened  expression  had  grown  brighter,  although  the 
shadow  of  a  tear  moistened  them.     She  murmured, 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Ralph.  Always  interpret  my  feelings 
so  correctly.  I  could  not  have  borne  it,  if  you  had  been  unable 
to  appreciate  what  I,  at  another  time,  would  probably  have  called 
a  foolish  sentimental  ism.  The  lines  are  beautiful,  and  if  you 
had  not  said  just  what  you  did,  or  something  similar,  your  very 
words  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  breaking  of  a  harp 
string,  when  the  ti<le  of  melody  is  at  its  height." 

His  hand  clasped  more  closely  the  trusting  one  he  held,  and 
he  said, 

"  Margaret  you  ought  to  be  grateful  for  your  keen  appreciation 
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of  the  beautiful.  There  are  many  women  who  could,  by  cultiva- 
tion, use  their  delicate  powers  of  taste  and  discrimination  for  the 
advancement  of  nobler  objects  than  personal  adornment  and  light 
novels,  but  pass  their  whole  lives  without  experiencing  one  thrill 
of  the  high  aesthetic  pleasure  whicli  has  just  made  my  darling's 
face  wear  a  new  and  subtle  charm  even  to  my  partial  eyes."     ' 

"I  am  grateful  for  it,  Ralph.  It  is  to  me  the  greatest  human 
enjoyment  to  forget  every  thing  else  wlien  such  a  spell  is  on  me."' 

"  But  you  must  not  forget,  even  then,  my  Margaret,"  said  the 
young  man  with  a  light  laugh.  "  You  will  make  me  jealous.  I 
will  not  yield  the  precedence  to  any  of  the  lov\'er  orders  of  crea- 
tion You  must  let  your  love  for  me  become  intense  on  occasions 
like  this.     Will  you  not  my  bride-to-be  ?" 

Her  eyes,  which  had  once  more  wandered  to  the  purpling  hori- 
zon, again  sought  his  confidingly,  as  she  replied,  "  Love  does  grow 
stronger,  then,  Ralph.  When  I  speak  of  others,  or  of  things 
which  influence  me  powerfully,  no  thought  excluding  you,  is 
connected  with  them.  You  are  never  absent  from  my  mind, 
and  pure,  high,  tlioughts,  the  charm  of  scenes,  even  as  simple  as 
this,  music,  painting,  eloquence,  affect  your  image  in  my  heart's 
picture-gallery,  as  a  clear  sky-light  affects  the  gems  of  Art  when 
it  sends  down  upon  them  the  zenith  rays  of  a  cloudless  sky." 

"You  poetical  little  sprite!"  said  the  young  man  fondly.  '''I 
thank  you  very  much.  If  all  the  women  in  our  land  were  more 
like  you,  our  country  would  soon  begin  to  love  and  encourage 
painting,  music,  and  other  arts  of  a  similar  nature  which  are  now 
in  the  majority  of  cases  only  studied  enough  to  be  made  to  pay^ 
Your  wish  just  now,  dearest,  that  your  native  land  should  foster 
these  things  was  the  impulse  of  patriotism,  and  the  out-pouring 
of  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  day  you  wish  for  may  comie, 
but  I  doubt  it.  Perhaps  when  reverses  come  to  us  as  a  nation, 
when  our  unchecked  march  to  wealth  and  importance  lies  over 
a  more  difficult  road,  then,  it  may  be,  some  of  our  countrymen 
will  turn  their  attention  to  these  things  purely  from  the  love  of 
them.  Nations,  as  well  as  human  hearts,  often  achieve  greatness 
by  passing  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  adversity.  They  rebel 
at  the  time,  but  in  the  end  they  have  reason  to  bless  the  rod  that 
chastens." 

"  What  a  gloomy  conclusion,  Ralph,"  said  Margaret. 
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"In  a  moment  I  vrill  present  to  you  another  side  of  the  ques- 
tion which  is  not>perhaps  quite  so  gloomy,"  replied  the  young  man, 
with  a  smile.  "  Truth  is  "truth,  m}-  lady  fair,  and  1  must  speak 
it  or  be  silent." 

"Say  on,  then." 

".We  can  not  expect  so  young  a  nation  to  cope  with  the  old 
world  in  these  things.  And  then  we  have  another  draw  back.  I 
verily  believe  the  love  of  money  will  retard  our  progress  in 
aesthetics  for  a  century  or  more." 

"  Very  clearly  true,  Ra]ph,"  she  said  mischievously.  ''  \Ve  all 
know  '  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'"  I've  written 
it  in  my  copy  book  many  a  time." 

"  Yes,  think  of  it,  Margaret !  Love  of  money  nerves  the  artists 
hand  in  this  country- ;  not  the  divine  afflatus  which  came,  pov\'er- 
ful  as  a  forked  tongue  of  5 re,  and  breathed  upon  the  brows  of 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Phidias  and  Parhasius.  The  same  insatiate 
desire  for  gold  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  found  to  be 
paramount  in  every  profession  and  trade." 

"  Hush  Ralph,"  said  the  lady  smiling,  but  in  an  imperious 
tone.  "  I  verily  believe  you  are  beginning  to  think  as  papa  does 
that  this  age  is  not  an  improvement  on  former  ages.  I  am  no* 
competent  to  argue  the  question,  but  I  say  to  you,  as  I've  often 
said  t5  papa,  we  are  as  good,  as  true  and  as  honorable  as  any  of 
our  forefathers  were.  A  few  centuries  hence,  I  should  not  won- 
der if  they  did  not  point  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries as  the  "Golden  Age  "  of  Literature,  of  Liberty,  and  it  may 
be  of  Art.  We  have  poets,  painters,  heroes  and  learned  men,  whose 
abilities  will  be  acknowledged  when  they  have  mouldered  to  de- 
cay. But  no  more  of  such  discussions.  The  hour,  the  scene, 
and  above  all,  /forbid  them.  We  must  turn  our  course  toward 
Gilmer's  house." 

"It  is  Mr.  Gilmer  Pickett  and  wife  we  will  visit,  then  ?  They 
have  been  married  how  long,  Margaret  ?  They  both  seem  to  be 
very  young." 

"  Yes,  it  is  Gilmer  and  Annie  we  will  visit.  They  are  young. 
Gil  and  I  were  schoolmates.     Annie  is  still  younger." 

".Then  you  and  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  long 
honeymoons  last — for  how  long  did  you  say — " 

"I  did  not  say — but  they  have  been  married  only  two  or  three 
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months.  You  and  I,  hoWever  will  learn  no  lesson  from  then^. 
You  are  not  like  Gil,  and  Annie  and  I  arc  totally  different."  She 
cut  her  horse  with  her  whip  and  abruptly  said  "  A  race." 

As  they  galloped  down  the  shaded  path  in  silence,  Ralph  little 
thought  "what  might  have  been  "  but  for  the  dissimilarity  Mar- 
garet had  just  mentioned. 

They  reached  Gilmer's  pretty  cottage  just  in  time  for  tea.  The 
host  and  hostess  welcomed  them  most  cordially.  Margaret  no- 
ticed with  great  satisfaction  how  devoted  Gilmer  seemed  to  be  to 
his  wife,  and  with  what  perfect  faith  and  love  she  listened  to  every 
word  which  fell  from  his  lips.  Ralph's  easy,  natural  manner 
soon  made  the  husband  and  wife  feel  perfectly  at  home  with  him. 
Margaret  had  feared  they  might  sho.w  some  embarrassment  or 
consciousness  in  their  presence,  for  she  knew  Annie  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  long  ago  Gilmer  had  pleaded  most  earnestly 
for  her  own  heart  and  hand.  They  had  met  before,  but  it  was  in 
a  crowded  parlor  where  Mr.  and  Mrs  Gilmer  Pickett  had  called 
on  Margaret  at  her  home.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
An  hour  or  two  passed  most  pleasantly. 

When  Ralph  and  Margaret  rode  off  in  the  moonlight,  Gilmer 
and  his  wife,  wdio  had  accompanied  them  to  the  front  gate, 
watched  the  equestrians  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  As  the 
dark  figures  disappeared  in  a  turn  of  the  road,  Gilmer  threw  his 
arm  around  Annie  and  said, 

"  Wifie,  dear,  Tom  Moore  was  a  fool  when  he  sang 

'  The  greenest  spot  in  mem'ry's  waste, 
la  love's  young  dream. ' 

Love's  second  or  later  dream  is  just  as  sweet." 

"  It  may  be  so  Gilmer,"  replied  the  dainty  matron,  ''  but  I 
think  it  depends  on  circumstances,  w^ith  men,  particularly,  as  to 
how  they  think  of  such  things.  For  instance,  dear,  if  you  had 
married  Miss  Margaret,  you  would  have  declared  that  Tom  Moore 
bad  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  hearts,  and  that,  if  she  had 
not  married  you  a  * 

*  Light  that  ne'er  would  shine  again, 
On  life's  dull  stream,' 

would  have  faded  out  of  your  life  forever.     She  did  not  marry 
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yon,  tliougb,  and  when  I  became  convinced  th  it  you  loved  me,  I 
accepted  you,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  vou  love  me  just  as  well 
as  you  ever  coulcMiave  loved  her,  and  I  expect  bette)'.  You  see 
how  it  is,  dear  Gil.'' 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  replied  the  young  husband,  as  he  drew  the  lithe 
form  of  his  little  wife  closer  and  walked  back  toward  the  cottage. 
"  I  suppose  it  does  depend  on  circumstances,  Annie.  You  are  a 
long  headed  little  body  in  spite  of  your  kittenish  ways  and  ever 
present  humility.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  have  suited  me  better 
or  as  well." 

"  That  is  the  way  I  want  you  to  feel,  Gil.  I  know  that  I  would 
never  have  married  another,  and  it  is  but  right  that  you  should 
feel  the  same.  Miss  Margaret  would  not  have  been  as  happy  as 
I  am,  if  she  had  married  you.  Did  3^ou  not  notice  how  low  and 
small  our  cosy  parlor  looked  to-night  when  she  walked,  straight 
as  an  arrowy  into  it.  She  looLs  proud  and  haughty,  although  she 
really  is  not.     She  suits  Mr.  Craige  better — and — 

"  You  suit  me,  my  winsome,  wee  wifie,  better,  a  thousand  times 
than  any  o^her  w'oman  in  the  world,"  interrupted  Gilmer,  as  he 
watched  the  gratified  smile  which  played  around  Annie's  pretty 
mouth. 

Their  visitors  came  to  a  similar  conclusion  as  they  cantered 
homeward  in  the  bright,  shimmering  moon  rays.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  only  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  white  cross 
and  belfry  of  St.  John's  loomed  up  against  the  sky,  and  they 
traced  its  white  frame  through  the  opening  in  the  trees. 

When  they  reached  the  village  it  was  dark  and  silent.  The 
lamp  and  candles  w^ere  extinguished  in  every  house  excepting 
Mr.  Hosselyn's,  w^here  the  family  were  aw^aiting  the  truants  with  ~ 
some  anxiety.  Not  even  Black  Jim's  ghost  flitted  among  the 
tombstones  of  the  old  church  yard  ,  and  as  they  rode  past  the 
unmarked  mound,  Margaret  said, 

"Ralph,  a  Confederate  soldier  is  buried  there.  Please  do  not 
let  me  forget  to-morrow  morning  to  send  some  flowers  to  be 
placed  upon  the  grave.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  privileges  of 
Southern  women  to  take  care  of  the  last  resting  place  of  our 
Southern  braves." 

■  "  Yes,  it  is  a  noble  privilege,  Margaret,  and  one  which  the 
Southern  w^omen  have  nobly  exercised.  I  wdll  remind  you  to 
send  the  flowers." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Kalph  and  Margarett's  wedding  had  been  duly  solemnized  in 
St.  John's  Church.  It  was  before  the  autumn  leaves  had  strewed 
the  ground,  and  while  they  quivered,  iris  colored,  in  the  winds 
of  October's  Indian  Summer.  The  glorious  haze  of  this  fairest  > 
of  all  seasons,  which  comes  in  among  the  usual  Springs,  Summers 
Autumns,  and  Winters,  like  a  rare  and  brilliant  comet  among 
the  hosts  which  keep  their  ceaseless  and  unvarying  course  through 
the  nightly  heavens,  had  settled  on  every  hill,  forest  and  field, 
and  shut  its  dreamy,  tender  influence  up  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
translucent  ether.  Whence  come  or  whither  go  these  golden, 
mysteriously  beautiful  days,  we  do  not  pause  to  consider.  Per- 
haps the  winged  Hora?,  as  they  yoke  the  sun-God's  steeds,  steal 
the  yellow  mist  of  sunbeams  which  shines  down  upon  and  around 
his — as  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven — and  make  for  us, 
this  season,  which  has  no  counterpart  on  earth,  but  which  blends 
the  beauties,  the  pleasures,  the  rarest  delights  of  them  all.  In 
Indian  Summer  their  nuptials  were  celebrated.  The  whole  neigh- 
borhood was  interested.  The  heavy  oaken  doors  of  the  old  church 
were  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  come.  The  people  had 
duly  dissected  and  commented  on  the  trousseau,  the  bridal  pres- 
sents,  the  jewels,  and  finally  the  groom  himself.  By  the  majority 
of  these  busy  bodies  who  flourish  in  small  towns  like  weeds  in  a 
rich  but  untended  garden,  they  had  been  pronounced  ''  all  right." 
The  old  colored  women  who  had  been  the  property  of  the  Rosse- 
lyn  family,  came  from  far  and  near,  to  witness  the  marriage  of 
the  eldest  child  of  the  house  which  they  still  claimed  as  their 
own,  and  also  to  receive  their  share  of  the  many  "  good  things" 
that  were  being  cooked  on  the  plantation.  When  the  all-impor- 
tant day  dawned  clear  and  bright,  these  ancient  mammas  wore  a 
peculiarly  well  pleased  expression  of  countenance,  for,  in  their 
own  vernacular,  "  De  sun  brings  the  bride  good  luck."  They 
believed  this  favorable  omen  was  the  result  of  their  superstitious 
orgies  of  the  previous  night — orgies,  so  ridiculous  and  so  nearly 
akin  to  bhraminism,  that  none  except  the  Southern  born  and 
Southern  bred  white  man  can  be  expected  to  believe  they  ever 
desecrated  the  night  watches  of  an  enlightened  age.  They  re- 
minded one  of  the  witches  horrible  revel  in  Macbeth,  so  strange 
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and  so  loathsome  are  some  of  the  reptiles  whose  stings,  tongue, 
or  hearts  they  n^rx  together  in  their  magical  broth.  Marriages, 
births,  deaths  or  severe  sicknesses  among  the  e'der  southern  ne- 
groes, bring  into  requisition  these  talismanic  influences  of  a 
withcraft  which  has  doubtless  held  sway  over  the  half  civilized 
since  Chaos  fled  affrighted  at  the  presence  of  Order,  and  which 
has  received  a  passing  but  not  a  meagre  tribute  from  almost 
every  bard  who  has  sung  of  love,  arms  and  a  hero.  But  on  this 
bridal  day,  in  their  estimation,  the  signs  were  propitious,  and  the 
first  beams  which  lit  up  the  east,  the  fresh  and  breezy  morning, 
the  gorgeous  afternoon  came  to  them  like  confirmations  strong, 
of  the  potency  of  their  midnight  rites. 

Long  before  sunset,  the  roads  leading  to  the  village,  were 
thronged  with  horses,  carriages  and  buggies.  When  the  bride 
and  groom,  accompanied  by  their  parents  and  attendants,  walked 
to  the  chancel  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickett  awaited  them,  the  high 
gallery  and  every  pew  were  filled.  The  hour  for  the  ceremony 
was  just  before  sunset.  This  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  invited  guests  who  lived  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  village. 

St.  John's  windows  were  opened  to  admit  the  balmy  air  and 
sunlight.  White  chrysanthymums,  which  bloom  in  the  Caroli- 
nas  until  November's  hoar  frost  blights  them,  wxre  scattered 
along  the  entrance  and  broad  aisles,  and  hung  in  the  garlands 
wdiich  w^ere  twined  on  chancel,  gallery,  altar  and  column.  The 
last  radiance  of  daylight  paled  the  glow  of  the  w^axen  tapers  that 
burned  above  the  floral  arches  and  high  altar,  illuminating  the 
quaint  old  building  with  blended  crimson  and  gold. 

Ralph's  strong  saxon  features,  upright,  stalwart  form  and  per- 
fect self-possession  at  once  enlisted  for  him  the  good  will  of  the 
villagers  who  had  not  before  seen  him.  They  felt  more  recon- 
conciled  to  the  idea  of  his  taking  Margaret  from  them. 

A  bride,  so  far  as  externals  go,  has  been  described  until  every 
one  can  picture  in  his  mind's  eye,  a  graceful  figure  draped  in 
white  satin,  tulle  and  orange  blossoms.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
conventional  biide  does  not  always  wear  the  calm,  serious  and 
tender  look  which  shone  from  Margaret's  eyes  as  she  breathed 
the  irrevocable  vow.  And  no  one  expected  that  every  bride 
8h(yuJd  wear  this  expression,  for  marriage  is  not  always  the  result 
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of  love.  Her  heart  may,  for  aught  the  audience  knows,  be  break- 
ing when  she  takes  the  awful  step  !  Some  reason,  known  only 
to  herself,  and — -ity^may  be  to  one  other,  well  beloved,  in  the  great 
army  of- mortals,  makes  her  vow  a  mockery  and  will  make  her 
future,  desolate  as  a  shoreless  ocean,  whose  horizon  is  outlined  by  a 
measureless,  interminable  and  never  rifting  belt  of  clouds  through 
whose  infinite  and  unfathomable  darkness,  the  sun  can  never 
send  one  ray  of  light ;  an  ocean  whose  waters  have  never  known 
the  monstrous  lullaby  the  Mighty  Deep  forever  breathes  when 
its  waves  are  at  rest,  but  wdiose  treacherous  and  ever  raging 
bosom  only  knows  the  heaving  and  surging  of  tempest-tossed 
billows. 

Thank  God,  St.  John's  was  the  scene  of  no  such  bridal! 

As  the  fading  sunlight  fell  on  the  bridal  group,  one  person  in 
the  old  church  thought  he  had  never  beheld  a  prettier  tableau. 
None  of  its  effects  were  lost  on  him.  The  eyes  of  many  were 
dimmed  with  tears,  for  there  is  something  almost  as  sad  in  mar- 
riage, as  death,  but  Edmund  Maxwell  had  come  determined  to 
see  the  ceremony  without  showing  any  trace  of  feeling.  He  sat 
there,  and  with  an  artist's  eye,  observed  how  the  slanting  sunset 
rays  softened  the  shimmering  folds  of  Margaret's  trailing  drape- 
ries, lit  up  the  braids  of  her  dark  hair,  or  glowed  in  the  waves  of 
chestnut  brown  which  fell  on  Ralph's  broad  brow.  He  apprecia- 
ted every  striking  effect  of  light  and  shade,  every  graceful  pose 
of  the  members  of  the  bridal  party,  and  even  noticed  the  deep, 
solemn,  heartfelt  manner  in  which  the  gray  haired  pastor  pro- 
nounced the  beautiful  service.  He  also  understood,  as  perhaps 
few  other  spectators  did,  the  magnitude  of  the  vows  the  two 
young  people  were  taking  upon  themselves,  and  often  during  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  his  secret  heart  sighed  because  no 
such  happiness  would  be  in  the  coming  years  for  him.  He  might 
marry — as  fair  a  girl — but,  a  ghost  w^ould  rise  and  haunt  him 
while  his  troth  was  being  plighted  to  another — the  ghost  of  a 
woman,  one  moment  bowed  down  -^vith  remorse,  the  next,  a 
shapely,  tender,  lovely,  but  repentant  woman,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  pardon  lighting  up  her  face.  And  in  his  dreams,  he 
knew^  he  would  sometimes  behold  the  huge  box  in  the  shadowy 
aisle,  the  fair  Elaine  of  his  early  youth,  the  mound  with  its  jes- 
samine vine  in  the  quiet  distracting  medley.  If  there  was  any 
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place  for  hinij^e  fat  are- would  have  to  develop  it,  f'?i-  his  P'ast 
^vas  sin-stained,  his  Prc^-eiit   full  of  remorse,  doubi.s  and  despair! 

Many  invited  guests  went  from  the  churcii  to  ]^reparc  for  t!ie 
evening,  and  ]\hixwell  wa-  among  tiie  nun;)ber.  Until  a  late  huur 
the  old  and  young,  the  grave  an<i  gay  thronged  tiie  hospitable 
halls  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosselyn  had  thrown  open  to  them. 
Gilmer  and  his  pretty  wife  were  there,  with  Dr,  Ilaluert,  Mr. 
Barbam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  rickett,  and  host  of  friends  who  aet  in  the 
side  scenes  of  every  life's  dran^a.  The  following  morning  the 
bride  and  groom  left  for  their  home  in  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  and  Joyce  are  brigluening  up  the  oM  homestead 
on  the  James,  for  both  hope  that  IMmund  will  bring  a  p-roud, 
vounfij  wife  to  live  there  at  no  distant  dav.  Mrs.  Maxwell  lias 
already  decided  on  more  than  one  fair  girl  with  whom  she  is  de- 
termined her  son  sluill  be  pleased. 

On  the  day  of  Margaret's  marriage,  a  box  of  rare  exotics  from 
the  Land  of  Flovrers  came  to  her  from  "an  unknovrn  friend." 
The  inmates  of  Rosedale  v/ould  have  been  gratified  if  tljey  could 
Lave  seen  how  much  she  enjoyed  them.  rerha[>s  a  tear-drop  of 
one  of  the  sad  but  not  despairing  donors  of  tiie  bc-autiful  flowers, 
had  fallen  on  the  v.-hitc  petals  of  the  natural  orange  blossoms 
which  clustered  among  the  pearls  on  the  lair  bride's  tiiroat — for 
Margaret  wore  a  spray  of  the  pure  orange  flowers  the  friend,  un- 
known to  her,  had  sent. 

St.  John's  still  stands  in  the  quaint,  old  village,  b-eari ng  at  the 
same  time  the  marks  of  the  Revolution  and  the  impre-s  of  the 
poverty  of  some  of  its  members,  who.  since  that  later  aiid  fiercer 
struggle,  have  been  unable  to  keep  it  in  good  rei-airs.  Wlien  the 
first  battles  for  American  freedom  were  fought,  Granvillv's  bra- 
vest sons  stood  sentinel  in  .St.  John's  broad  aisle,  and  waited,  lean- 
inor  on  their  trustv  riilc-s,  for  Lord  Tarkton  ajid  his  arn.v;  when 
that  blacker  cloud  of  civil  war  hung  over  the  Southland,  the 
worshipers  in  >St.  John's  arixiously  watched  and  pr^yt/d,  as  one 
by  one,  the  best  and  noUest  sons  and  brotiiers,  the  liiile  band, 
left,  nevermore  to  return  or  mingle  with  them  in  t!ie  ^r-rvice  of 
prayer  and  prai.-e.  un.til  they  worship  together  in  that  Temple, 
not  niade  with  hands. 

In  this  centennial  year,  some  may  love  to  point  out  thu  scars 
and  reminders  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  v/liich  still  cling  to  the 
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•old  building;  but,  dearer  to  the  congregations  wlio  now  wor^^liip 
there,  are  the  hall(K«^d  memories  of  those-,  who  a  few  short  years 
ago,  phiced  their  life,  tlieir  all,  on  a  shidno  which  to  them,  at 
least,  bore  the  talismanic  character,  "'  My  Native  Land  and 
Liberty.''  Perhaps,  too,  in  this  centennial  year,  the  two  diOer- 
ent  sorts  of  associations  vrhicli  cluster  <\round  this  and  many 
other  old  landmarks  of  American  history,  may  be  made  to  blend, 
and,  brotherly  love,  as  sincere  and  earnest  as  that  which  anima- 
ted the  bosoms  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  may  be  the  result. 
Time  will  prove. 

The  unmarked   mound  h^t?  sunken   lower,  but  the  jessamine 
blossoms  above  it,  and  v.'henever  Margaret  visits  her  native  vil- 
lage, a  chaplct  of  fresh  (lowers   will   rest   upon  it.     To  her,  it  is 
sacred  as  the  last  resting  place  of  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  "Lost 
Cause."     When  the  last  great  trump  shall  sound,  and  the  earth. 
gives  up  its  dead,  then,  it  may  be,  and  only  then  will  the  secrets^ 
of  that  grave  be  known  to  those  who  have  often  paused  as  they 
passed  it  and  wondered  who   slept  beneath.     And   then,  too,  the 
weary  exiles  in  the  Flowery  Land,  the  haughty  mistress  of  ]\Iax-- 
well  Manor,  the  lovely  master  of  gloomy  Hardington,  the  young 
wife  and  husband  who  have  commenced  to  tread  one  of  life's  niost 
prominent,  responsible  and   dangerous  paths,  all,  will  be  judged 
by  Him  in  whose  courts  of  eternal  justice,  the  chiefest  of  the  min-- 
istering  spirits  is — Charity. 

The  End. 


That  able  and  very  accomplished  gentleman,  the  late  General' 
James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  in  his  work  on  Spain  and  the  Spaniards 
has  some  judicious  and  admirable  remarks  on  the  failure  of  for- 
eign editors  and  illustrators  of  JJon  Quixote  to  accurately  com- 
prehend the  character  of  both  the  Knight  an-l  his  famous  Squire  ^ 
Sancho  Panza.  For  insianco,  Tony  Johannot  makes  a  caricature 
of  both  personages,  representing  the  attendant  as  "  a  sort  of  Dutch 
boor,"  and  the  gallant  and  high-spirited  Knight  as  simply  "  ridic- 
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ulons  and  absurd."  But,  says  tlie  greatly  lamented  North  Caro- 
linian, "  both  are  erroneous.  Don  Quixote  is  a  monomaniac,  but 
a  true  and  loyal  ge\rt?eman,  whose  hands  were  never  soiled  by 
anythincr  unworthy  of  the  exalted  ideal  whicn,  in  his  madness, 
he  adopted  as  a  model.  The  spirit  that  prompted  him  has  always 
existed  in  Spain.  It  elevated  her  to  the  throne  of  the  world. 
Something  beyond  the  mere  practical,  some  little  idealiUj  is  neces- 
sary to  greatness.  The  veneration  and  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier 
for  a  strip  of  soiled,  shot-torn  bunting,  fluttering  from  an  old 
staff,  is  purel}^  imaginative;  yet,  what  noble  deeds  has  it  not 
prompted  !  In  our  day,  devotion  to  an  idea  is  stamped  as  Quix- 
otism, fanaticism,  and  considered  a  fair  subject  for  ridicule.  Even 
chivalry  has  become  a  term  of  reproach,"  How  true  is  this  last 
remark  !  "  But,"  he  continues,  and  remember  he  writes  in  1859, 
■^'the  next  generation  will  probably  be  convinced  of  its  error,  and 
confess  that  happiness  is  not  confined  to  the  gratification  of  bodily 
^or  even  intellectual  desires." 

Many  of  us  knew  how  pure,  how  elevated,  how  noble,  how 
knightl}^  was  the  writer  of  the  above  just  sentiments.  No  base 
or  ignoble  chxiracter  ever  cherished  such  views  or  ventured  to  tell 
tl:iem  to  th«  "  dead,  cold  ear  "  of  a  materialistic  and  sordid  people. 
They  are  such  sentiments  as  have  inspired  the  highest  manhood 
and  the  loftiest  patriotism  of  the  world,  for,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
once  truly  stated  it,  "  chivalry  is  the  issue  of  virtue." 

It  was,  we  believe,  Appletoiis  Journal,  the  best  of  Northern  lit- 
erary weeklies,  that  gently  took  Christian  Reid  to  task  for  using 
the  term  "  chivalry  "  in  her  novels,  and  insisted  that  such  a  word 
was  wholly  out  of  place.  When  such  a  publication  fails  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  .of  this  term  as  used  by  poets,  philosophers 
and  novelists,  and  especially  as  it  is  understood  in  the  South,  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at  if  writers  of  less  culture  should  mistake 
its  meaning  and  make  a  false  criticism  upon  its  use.  By  a  cer- 
tain class  of  Hotspurs  who  talk  flippantly  of  honor  and  appeal 
to  the  "  code  duello  "  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  "  chivalry  " 
is  but  another  name  for  an  invitation  "  to  coffee  and  pistols  for 
two."  But  this  is  merely  a  perversion  of  the  term — an  abuse  of 
the  true  spirit  that  should  animate  the  true  Knight— a  false  as- 
4)<(jct  of  the  whole  case.  In  genuine  "  chivalry  "  the  highest  virtue? 
;  ;•-    I      oner,  the  gentlest  courtesy,  the  most  perfect  justice, 
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the  truest  courage,  the  completest  manliness  are  ever  found.     It 
is  always  V^         " 

"  Intent  each  larking  frail  t}'  to  disclaim, 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offense, 
Suffered  or  done."  * 

Show  US  the  man  whose  life  is  shaped  and  ordered  by  a  con- 
stant appeal  to  honor,  virtue,  courtesy,  justice,  courage  and  man- 
liness, and  we  shall  behold  the  highest  type  of  the  purest  and 
best  civilization.  Without  these  cardinal  principles  there  cannot 
be  the  perfect  gcnileman — the  best  abused  Vv'ord  of  our  times.  It 
was  tire  blending  of  these  supreme  virtures  that  formed  the  man- 
ners of  the  true  Knights  of  old,  as  it  is  the  blending  of  them  that 
fashions  the  true  gentleman  now. 

*'  For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature,  and  of  noble  mind." 

Whilst  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  "  chivalry  "  were  not 
practiced  by  Greeks  or  Romans  in  their  warfare,  the  philosophers 
were  not  without  many  noble  and  elevating  views  of  human  life. 
In  Cicero's  fine  treatise  on  "  The  True  Ends  of  Life  " — De  Flni- 
bus  Bonorum  et  Malorem—he  gives  utterance  to  much  exalted  and 
refined  sentiment  worthy  of  a  christian  philosopher  and  of  the 
gentlest  knight.  He  makes  the  Epicurean  say  that  "  vice  is  but 
ignorance  of  real  judgment  " — that  "  only  the  wise  man  is  really 
happy  " — that  a  "  man  distracted  by  passions  "  can  not  enjoy 
"happiness."  He  makes  the  Stoic  argue  that  it  is  all  nonsense 
"  to  take  good  words  in  your  mouth,  and  prate  before  applauding 
citizens  of  honor,  duty,  and  so  forth,  while  you  make  your  private 
lives  a  mere  selfish  calculation  of  expediency  " — that  men  are 
"surely  born  for  nobler  ends  than  this,"  and  that  no  one  *'  who 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  man  would  subscribe  to  doctrines  which 
di'stroy  all  honor  and  all  chivalry'^  In  the  Patonic  dialogue  in  tlie 
third  book,  he  puts  wise  and  just  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of 
Marcus  Cato.  He  makes  him  declare  that  "  honor  is  the  rule — 
the  end  of  man's  existence  " — that  "  wrong  and  injustice  are  more 
really  contrary  "  to  life,  according  to  nature,  "  than  either  death, 
or  poverty,  or  bodily  suffering,  or  any  untow^ard  evil " — that  all 

♦ 
*  Wordsworth. 
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bodily  pleasures  "  fado  into  nothing  before  the  splendors  of  virtue,'" 
and  to  compare  the  two  •''  is  like  holding  a  candle  against  tlie  sun- 
light, or  setting^a  drop  of  brine  against  the  waves  of  the  ocean.'' 
Again  in  his  iamous  treatise  "  On  Moral  Duties  " — Ve  Ojf.ciis 
— m  wliijh  the  great  orator  and  true  philosopher  addresses  his 
absent  son,  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  upon  the  character  of 
a  true  gentleman,  he  utters  sentiments  that  are  as  beautiful  as 
ju?t.  and  are  incompanibly  finer  and  nobler  than  anything  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son,  in  which  lie  treats 
on  the  same  subvject.  The  Eoman  rises  above  the  Englishman 
in  dignity  of  expression  and  propriety  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment. If  Vv'e  would  fiUd  tlie  Roman  er|uaHed  vre  must  appeal  to 
Edmund  Burke,  the  greatest  of  statesmen.  ''Honor''  is  the 
main-spring  of  Cicero^s  thoughts  in  his  letters.  AVith  liim 
"  honor  *'  represents  precisely  those  virtues  and  graces  that  Burke's 
"  chivalry  ''  represejited — "  that  unbought  grace  of  life — the  nurse 
of  heroic  sentiment  and  inanly  enterprise." — to  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  the  foremost  philosophic  statesman.*  Cicero  says  that 
''  v\-e  are  born  not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  our  kindred  and 
fatherland."  '*'  We  owe  duties  not  only  to  those  who  are  V^enefit- 
ted  but  to  those  who  have  wronged  us.  We  should  render  to  all 
their  due,  even  to  the  lowest  of  mankind."  According  to  biro 
"honor  gives  a  peculiar  and  sweet  lustre  to  every  action.  It  la-o- 
dtices  courtesy  of  manners,  estal^lishes  public  credit,  and  smooths 
the  harsh  features  of  the  law.  In  vrar  it  exerts  its  in.fiuence, 
*'' producino^  that  moderation  and  aood  faith  between  contendiiip: 
armies  which  are  the  surest  basis  of  a  lasting  peace."  Ac.urding 
to  him,  the  elements  of  all  the  virtues  are  centred  in  "  honor  " — 
wisdom  and  justice,  fortitude  and  temperance.  He  quotes  Plato's 
fine  saying  about  "  wisdom  '"  and  applies  it  to  '"'  honor  " — '■  if  this 
'  honor  '  could  but  be  seen  in  all  her  fall  beauty  by  Diortal  eyes,  the 
whole  world  would  fall  in  love  with  her."  Cicero  also  discourses 
of  justice,  truth,  liberality,  greatn.ess  of  soul,  and  grace  of  man- 
ner. All  these  ideas  or  principles  enter  into  the  modern  notion 
of  genuine   "  chivalrv ''' — that  "  uribouent  grace  of  life."     There 


*Acc'or>Iirig^  to  a  learned  Endi?h  aulhority  tlie  Latin 7io ne-ii us  expresses  far  more 
than  oiir  English  *'  honesty"  and  "  honor."  for  *  it  conveys  a  progress  of  thought 
from  comerir.e-s  anO  crrace  of  person  to  a  noLle  and  graceful  character — all  whose 
YPork3  are  done  in  honesty  and  honor." 
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is  a  passage  in  Persius  that  lias  been  pronounced  the  noblest  lines 
in  all  Latin  poetry  tl^at  are  germane  to  our  subject:  "Nay,  then, 
let  us  ofler  to  the  gods  tljat  whicli  the  debauched  sons  of  great 
Messala  can  never  bring  on  their  broad  charges, — a  soul  where- 
in THE  LAWS  OF  GoD  AND  MAN  ARE  BLENDED. — A  HEART  PURE -TO 
ITS  INMOST  DEPTHS, — A    BREAST    INGRAINED    WITH    A  NOBLE   SENSE 

OF  HONOR.  Let  me  but  bring  these  with  me  to  tlie  altar,  and  I 
care  not  though  my  offering  be  a  handful  of  corn." 

Surely  such  noble  sentiments  as  we  have  gathered  were  fit 
precursors  of  those  high  principles  and  pure  opinions  and  ideas 
that  controlled  and  animated  the  lives  of  the  best  men  of  a  later 
time,  making  their  names  a  perpetual  benediction,  and  shedding 
a  serene  beauty  and  grace  over  tlie  very  name  of  civilization  ! 
We  are  compelled  to  hold  in  high  esteem  the  man  who  could 
aver  that  '*  one  single  day  ivell  spent,  and  in  accordance  with  thy 
precepts,  were  better  to  be  chosen  tban  an  immortality  of  sin."' 
So  spake  Cicero  when  addressing  Philosophy.  Said  the  rarely- 
gifted  F,  \V.  Robertson,  referring  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Decii 
and  other  Romans,  "The  world  must  bow  before  such  men;  for 
unconsciously,  here  was  a  form  of  the  spirit  of  the  Cross — self- 
surrender,  unconquerable  fidelity  to  duty,  sacrifice  for  others." 
At  a  later  period  these  virtues  were  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
lives  of  the  heroes  of  "chivalry." 

We  must  say  of  our  times,  when  we  refer  to  the  nation  at  large, 
as  Edmund  Burke  s^id  of  his  times  :  "  the  age  of  chivalry  has 
gone,  and  one  of  calculators  and  economists  has  succeeded."  To 
,us  this  appears  unquestionably  true  when  applied  to  "the  age*' 
ana  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  we  rejoice  that  the 
highest  forms  of  "chivalry"  still  find  expression  and  embodi- 
ment in  individual  character.  There  are  yet  remaining  "seven 
thousand  "  who  have  net  bowed  down  and  worshipped  the  gold- 
en image  that  L^tilitarianism  has  set  up.  If,  as  Lord  Byron  said, 
'' Cervantes  laughed  Spain's  chivalry  away  "  be  true,  it  was  sad 
for  Spain  that  it  was  so,  for  with  her  splendid  Knights  departed 
her  glory  and  her  greatness.  Yankee  ridicule  has  tried  its  hand 
upon  ''  Southern  chivalry  "  for  tiiree  generations  past,  but  for- 
tunately for  the  reputation  and  happiness  of  our  people,  it  has 
signally  failed  to  "  laugh  "  it  '*'  avray,"  or  to  expel  it  from  the 
hearts  of  our  most  ideal  t^'pes  of  manhood.  Wendell  Phillips,  bla- 
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tant  and  fanatical  as  he  is,  concedes  to  the  best  people  of  the 
South  the  virtue  of  unyielding  devotion  to  principle,  and  the 
most  earnest  and  genuine  n:ianliness. 

The  "chivaJry^^^f  the  South  during  the  late  war  found  its  illus- 
tration in  the  stainless  honor  and  exquisite  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness of  Robert  Edmund  Lee,  and  in  such  knightly  heroes  as 
**  Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  William  D.  Pender,  and  Johnston 
Pettigrew,  and  Leonidas  Polk>  who  first  bore  true  service  to  their 
Maker  and  then  to  their  country. 

In  every  age  of  great  empires  and  heroic  development, 

**  Honor,  Tertues  rueed 

Doth  bear  the  fayrest  lioari  in  honorable  seed.  "* 

But  the  want  of  that  very  "  chivalry  "'  that  so  long  time  con- 
stituted the  theme  for  the  ribald  jester  and  the  blatant  denia- 
gogue^  was  in  the  army  of  the  North  amply  and  sadly  manifested 
in  the  characters  of  many  representative  men  and  chosen  leaders, 
and  specially  and  notably  in  such  a  degenerate  specimen  of  a 
soldier  as  "  Piegan  "  Sheridan,  who  could  wantonly  devastate  a 
large  part  of  a  great  State,  and  could  inhumanly  burn  an  entire 
Indian  village  and  slaughter  all  the  defenceless  old  men  and 
helpless  women  and  children  ;  and  in  Sherman,  a  sort  of  mixture 
of  the  Vandal  and  Goth,  minus  the  chief  quality  that  entered  into 
the  character  of  those  mediaeval  terrors,  for  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  some  of  his  owm  people,  be  is  destitute  of  that  trait  that 
is  rarely  found  wanting  in  the  common  soldier — courage  ;  but  he 
was  brave  enough  at  least  to  organize,  or,  permit  to  be  organized, 
a  corps  of  thieves  and  marauders,  known  as  '•  bummers,"  who 
stole  and  burnt  and  outraged  as  they  went ;  and  he  was  daring 
enough  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  the  homes  and  plantations  of 
thousands  of  non-combatants,  and  to  wickedly  and  satanically 
burn  such  cities  as  Atlanta  and  Columbia  ;  and,  to  crown  his 
pyramid  of  infamy,  could  deliberately  falsify,  according  to  his 
own  published  confession,  in  an  official  report  to  his  government, 
that  he  might  seriously  injure  the  good  name  of  a  brave  and  able 
officer  of  the  opposing  army. 

That  no  injustice  is  done  this  to  favorite  General  of  the  North, 


Spencer's  *'  Fairie  Queene.' 
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will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  that  occurs  in  volume 
second,  page  2S7,  of  "Sherman's  Memoirs:" 

"  In  my  official  report  of  this  conflagration,"  the  burning  of 
the  beautiful  city  olH-'olumbia,  the  Capital  of  South  Carolina,  "  1 
dlitbidly  charged  it  to  General  Wade  Ha^npton,  and  confess  I  did  so 
pointedly  to  shal:e  the  faith  of  his  people  in  him,  for  he  was  in  my 
opinion  a  braggart,  and  professed  to  be  the  special  champion  of 
South  Carolina/' 

Shame  upon  the  fellow  who  could  write  that  paragraph  truth- 
fully ef  himself !  What  reliance  can  oe  placed  in  the  statements 
of  any  writer  who  could  pen  the  above  precious  morceau  with 
unblushing  effrontery?  What  does  such  a  creature  know  of 
honor,  or  courtesy,  or  truth,  or  manliness  ? 

"  Say,  what  is  honor?     'Tis  the  fincs^t  ncnke 

Of  Justice,  which  the  human  mind  can  frame."* 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  Gen.  Frank  Blair  declaring  that 
the  great  Bummer  was  deficient  in  courage  when  we  find  him  so 
utterly  destitute  of  truth,  justice  and  honor.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  his  "Memoirs"  are  bitterly  assailed  by  those  of  his 
own  household  because  of  their  personal  vindictiveness  and  false 
statements.  So  faithless  is  he  to  every  mianly  sentiment  and  to 
every  knightly  quality,  as  able  and  penetrating  a  journal  as  is 
the  London  Saturday  Review,  is  constrained  to  say  of  him,  that 
"  he  was  one  of  those  Northern  commanders  who  violated  most  con- 
spicuously the  laivs  of  civilized  war,  apparantly  from  no  other  motive 
than  to  gratify  a  powerful  faction  with  which  he  had  no  real 
sympathy,  and  hence  he  is  driven  to  speak  of  the  Southerners  in 
language  which,  employed  towards  a  ruined,  plundered  and  down- 
trodden people,  seems  alike  unsoldierly  and  unworthy." 

Gen.  McClellan  attempted  to  conduct  the  war  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  mercy,  and  he  vras  dismissed  the  service.! 
Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell,and  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock,  soldiers. of  high 
character  and  animated  by  the  impulses  and  principles  of  a 
chivalric  manhood,  were  soon  superceded  or  disgraced  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  stain  their  swords  with  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  and  to  tarnish  their  good  names  by  acts  of  violence  and 


*WordswortlL 

fSee  Ills  letter  to  President  Lincolu  in  this  number,  page 
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rapine.  These  three  Northern  officers  believed  in  conducting 
war  according  to  a  high  civilization,  and  not  according  to  the 
ferocious  and  cruel  notions  of  a  semi-barbarous  people.  They 
were  not  appreciafel.  They  were  fighting  under  the  wrong 
flag.  When  we  study  such  characters  as  Sherman  and 
Sheridan  and  Dahlgren,*  we  may  well  believe  with  that  great 
and  noble  philosophic  statesman,  Burke,  "  that  the  age  of  chivalry 
has  gone,"  and  that  the  "  age  "  of  brigands,  cowards  and  boasters 
is  upon  us.  With  the  pure  Pettigrew  we  must  agree  that  it  is  a 
great  "error"  to  make  "chivalry  a  term  of  reproach."  Such 
creatures  as  the  Raider  of  the  Valley  and  the  Bummer  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  are  indeed  a  reproach  to  the  name  of  soldiers; 
are 

**The  scorne  of  Knighthood  and  trew  Chevahye,"* 

for  they  are 

"  Without  desert  of  gentle  deed 
And  noble  worth ."f 

That  great  advocate,  Lord  Erskine,  once  happily  said, 
"  I  never  knew  a  man  remarkable  for  heroic  bearing,  whose 
very  aspect  was  not  lighted  up  by  gentleness  and  humanity,  nor 
a  Mll-and-eat-him  countenance  that  did  not  cover  the  heart  of  a 
bully  and  a  poltroon."  This  remark  is  one  of  universal  applica- 
tion, fitted  to  all  times  and  countries  and  peoples.  In  every  age 
there  have  been  strangeh^  mingled  the  noble  and  ignoble^the 
lofty  and  the  mean. 

The  word  "  chivalry  "  more  nearly  expresses  the  true  idea  of 
knightliness  and  manliness  than  any  other.  We  cannot  do  with- 
out it,  for  we  have  no  other  term  that  so  exactly  represents  high 
courage  and  true  retinement,  lofty  honor  and  engaging  courtesy, 
grea.t  strength  of  character,  and  almost  unmanly  gentleness  and 
mercy.  The  ancients  at  large  knew  but  little  of  what  we  mean 
by  "  chivalry."  It  required  tlie  softening  and  refining  effects  of 
Christianity  upon  such  rugged  and  vigorous  character  as  distin- 
guished the  Roman  civilization  ere  we  beheld  the  true  knight — 
the  pure  hero — the  perfect  ideal  of  the  Christian  soldier,  sampler 
et  sans  reproche. 


*The  raider  upon  Richmond. 
fSpeacer's  "  Fairie  Queene." 
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In  the  great  lives  of  the  ^fiddle  Ages — in  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  Tanend,  in  Chevalier  Bayard,  in  the 
Black  Prince,  we  have  the  ideal  knight  of  legend,  chronicle  and 
song.  In  them  the  valor,  "  the  sentiment  of  personal  honor," 
the  unfaltering  "fidelity  to  his  chieftain  which  characterized  the 
Teutonic  civilization,"'  was  tirmly  united  with  the  poe:ic  taste, 
"the  grace,  the  skill  in  weapons,  the  elegant  horsemanship,  the 
gallantry,"  the  utter  truthfulness,  the  kindness  and  mercy  for  the 
vanquished  which  marked  the  Oriental.  In  them  were  found 
"the  virtues  and  elegancies"  of  the  Oriental,  and  the  "  strength 
and  defects  of  the  Teuton.""^  From  this  blending  of  manifold 
qualities  "sprang  chivalry,  which  gradually  spread  over  Europe 
and  contained  the  first  germ  "*  of  a  high  and  genuine  civiliza- 
tion. With  the  advent  of  the  Knights  of  Chivalry  came  hu- 
manity in  war.  Before  the  times  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish 
Knights,  war  was  butchery.  "  It  was  a  brutal,  bloody,  ferocious 
means  of  destruction.  Gentle  mercy  to  the  vanquished  was  as 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  as  to  the  Franks 
or  Anglo-Saxons."*  It  was  in  beautiful  Spain — in  romantic  and 
charming  Andalusia,  that  the  chivalrous  spirit  first  prevailed, 
and  "  a  distinction  was  recognized  between  the  armed  foe.  career- 
ing in  the  pride  of  equal  strength,  and  the  same  foe  dismounted 
and  prostrate  under  the  victor's  feet."* 

In  Sherman  and  Sheridan  we  find  the  old  ferocious  blood  of 
Vandal  and  Goth  and  Visigoth,  of  Roman  and  Hebrew  and  Frank, 
still  coursing,  in  spite  of  the  softening  grace  of  Knighthood  and  the 
chastening  influence  of  civilization.  They  are  unable  to  under- 
stand the  benign  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  to  practice 
the  Knightly  courtesy,  the  generous  forbearance,  the  merciful 
considerateness,  or  to  cherish  the  noble  principles  and  pure  sen- 
timents of  the  chivalrous  Spaniard  or  the  gentle,  imaginative, 
valorous  Moor  of  the  past.  We  find  these  manly  virtues  and 
graces  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Havelock  and  of  England,  in 
Lee  and  Jackson  and  other  soldiers  of  the  "  Lost  Cause,"  but  with 
yet  a  still  higher  and  rarer  combinations  of  qualities — the  prin- 
ciples of  the  stainless  hero  being  united  to  humility  and  conse- 
cration of  the  true  Christian. 


*6eii.  Pettigrew. 
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"When  we  read  the  oath  that  i  kni^^ht  was  required  to  take — 
no  "  iron-clad  "  affair  to  crush  out  natural  instinct  and  make  a 
coward  and  traitor — but  a  solemn  vow,  his  hand  resting  between 
the  hands  of  his  so\\ereign,  as  he  swore  that  he  would  always 
"speak  the  truth,  succor  the  helpless  and  oppressed,  and  never  turn  back 
from  an  enefmy  " — when  we  read  this  we  begin  to  understand  what 
"  chivalry,"  means,  and  the  best  part  of  us  is  stirred  when  we  re- 
flect upon  such  a  pledge.  The  great  English  poet,  Tennyson, 
in  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  has  developed  or  stated  more  fully  the 
oath  as  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Mallory.     He  gives  it  thus : 

"  To  teach  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ ; 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no.  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  charity. 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 
Until  they  won  her. " 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  such  a  noble  code  to  produce 
aught  but  noble  characters.  It  is  true,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
Knighthood  lost  its  ancient  character,  but  there  has  been  no  time 
when  the  modem  world  has  been  without  its  true  knightly 
heroes,  and  to-day  "  the  vow  in  which  chivalry  bound  itself  is 
the  truest  utterance  of  genuine  manliness.  Truth,  mercy,  and 
courage, — these  are  the  elements  of  real  manliness  always." 
Such  is  the  just  sentiment  of  a  Northern  writer.  In  no  age  and 
among  no  people  have  these  great  virtues — truth,  meixy  and  cour- 
age — found  grander  exponents  than  in  many  of  the  leaders  in 
Confederate  times,  both  among  soldiers  and  civilians.  _ 

* 'Life  may  be  given  in  man}' ways, 

And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 

So  bountiful  is  fate  ; 

But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
*  When  craven  churls  deride  her  ; 

To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield  ; 

This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 

And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Who  stand  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid  earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  mirth. 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs."* 

*Jas.  Russell  Lowell. — Ideal  ManJiood. 
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Bat  tlier^  is  the  opposite  of  all  this,  and  Mr.  Burke  has  aptly 
characterized  it  as  the  age  of  "calculators  and  economists" — an 
age  given  up  to  the  purely  practical  and  utterly  ignoring  and 
despising  the  ideal,  rthe  imagination,  the  romantic — an  age  of 
money-grabbers  and  fortune  hunters,  whose  ideal  philosopher  is 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  his  sordid  maxims  and  utilitarian  views 
— an  age  wholly  surrendered  to  universal  selfishness  and  insatiate 
greed.  Such  an  age,  now  known  as  the  "gilded,"  will  laugh  at 
honor,  ridicule  "  chivalry,"  make  fun  of  Washington  and  Lee, 
and  be  utterly  incredulous  and  as  deaf  as  an  adder  when  you 
insist  upon  speaking  the  truth,  succoring  the  helpless  and  the 
oppressed,  and  never  turning  your  back  upon  your  enemy. 

The  man  who  prefers  the  age  of  sham  and  grab  and  greed  to 
the  age  of  truth  and  honor  and  manliness  and  knightly  courtesy, 
is  a  sordid  fellow  at  best,  with  grovelling  tastes  and  ignoble  in- 
stincts. What  else  can  he  be  but  debased  and  mean  when  virtue 
seems  to  him  a  shadow,  when  it  is  right  to  win  success  at  any 
cost,  when  honor  is  hissed  in  the  public  marts,  and  when  men 
appear  to  him  worthy  of  companionship  because  their  villiany. 
their  lying,  their  cheating,  their  sv>'indling  have  been  successful? 
The  Northern  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  whose  name  is 
unknown  to  us,  has  some  pertinent  observations  of  which  we 
avail  ourself.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  that  ours  is  not  an  "  age  of  chivalry  ";  that 
there  are  so  few  who  love  the  truth  for  truth's  own  sake,  and 
honor  "  for  sw^eet  honor's  sake  ";  who  believe  it  is  possible  to  be 
pitiful  and  manly,  gentle  and  strong  at  the  same  time  ;  who 
would  rather  die  than  be  guilty  of  a  base  action  ;  who  will  neither 
"  speak  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it" ;  who  can  forget  self  in  the 
claims  of  a  great  cause,  or  who  ever  once  realize  of  what  the  altar 
and  the  cross  are  symbols." 

As  we  read  this,  the  pure  images  of  Lee  and  Jackson  and  Polk 
and  Pender  and  Pettigrew  rise  up  before  us  to  put  the  seal  of 
condemnation  and  infamy  upon  the  brutal  Sheridan  and  the 
untruthful  Sherman. 

We  gladly  copy  the  following  admirable  paragraph  from  the 
writer  already  quoted  from  : 

"  The  ideal  of  the  knight  in  those  old  chivalrous  times  is  after 
all  the  true  ideal.  Manliness  is  not  mere  softness  and  gentleness, 
nor  is  it  mere  toughness  and  strenuousness.  Jesus  gives  us  this 
true  ideal  when  he  requires  that  man  shall  become  the  little 
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child,  and  yet  without  ceasing  to  be  the  man.  To  recover  that 
tenderness  which  tlie  world's  liardness  had  so  hardened,  that  guile- 
lessness  which  the  world's  corruption  had  so  corrupted,  that  faith 
which  the  world's  falseness  had  soured  into  such  utter  distrust, 
the  singleness  of  ey^,  the  read}"  sympathy,  the  teachableness,  the  , 

confidingness   whicti^  were  once  ours,  and  have  tliese  again,    in  ■ 

association  with  all  that  developed  power  and  force,  culture  of 
intellect  and  vigor  of  will  have  gained  to  us, — that  is  what  Jesus  ; 

taeant  by  a  Christian.  It  is  the  ideal  which  man}^  a  one  has 
reached  more  nearly  that  many  of  us  do,  in  the  face  of  far  greater 
difficulties  than  ours,  and  with  far  fewer  helps.  *  Such  things,' 
says  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  speaking  of  those  noble  quali- 
ties so  eminently  shown  in  conspicuous  examples  of  the  true 
knighthood,  '  are  no  doubt  older  than  mediaeval  chivalry, — some 
of  them,  we  think,  as  old  as  Moses,  and  all  of  them  as  old  as  that 
Divine  model  from  whose  inspiring  examples  through  channels 
sufficiently  torturous  and  turbid,  they  originally  came.  *  -:^  * 
And  right  sorry  should  we  be  if  in  standing  up  for  the  absent 
or  feeble,  in  forgiving  the  fallen,  if  in  fulfilling  his  promises,  if 
in  commanding  his  passions,  the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
show  that  piety  is  the  supreme  of  nobleness,  and  the  Christian  is 
the  flow^er  of  chivalry.'  " 

The  South  is  indeed  poor.  The  blighting  breath  of  misfortune 
has  smitten  her  fair  fields.  She  has  lost  nearly  all  of  her  material 
wealth,  but  she  has  not  lost  her  honor  and  her  fame.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  past,  with  all  of  its  hallowed  associations,  is  hers.  The 
record  of  her  sons  is  imperishable.  The  story  of  her  woes,  the 
history  of  her  renown  in  arms,  will  be  read  in  the  ages  to  come 
by  the  wdse  and  good.     Her  Washington,  her  Lee,  her  Jackson  | 

her  Graham,  her  Calhoun,  her  Gaston,  her  Preston,  her  Clay,  who  | 

have  stamped  the  signet  of  their  souls  so  deep  upon  the  history  * 

of  this  nation  by  their  acts  and  speech  and  life,  will  live  as  long 
as  free  government  lasts;  nay,  their  memories  wdll  keep  their 
lofty  heights  like  the  stars  that  shine  nightly  above  us,  when  just  , 

laws  are  unknown  and  liberty  has  fled  the  land.  j 

If  the  South  shall  be  true  to  herself,  then  a  bearable  if  not  an  | 

illustrious  and  felicitous  future,  awaits  her.     Let  the  pure  princi-  ■ 

pies  and  noble  virtues  of    'chivalry  "  be  ever  maintained  among  \ 

our  people.  Let  Honor,  Truth,  Mercy,  Courtesy,  Courage  be  the 
guiding  stars,  the  animating  virtues,  the  governing  laws  of  con- 
duct. Let  Industry,  Frugality  and  Temperance  be  the  habit  of 
our  lives.     By  these  "  our  strength  will  grow,  sinew^ed  to  action." 
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Let  as  labor  in  our  spheres,  cherishing  all  the  graces  an  J  virtues, 
rememberiDg  that  "  victory  is  born  of  endurance." 

**Tlio'  much  is  taken,  muck  abides;  and  though 

We  are  not  no\Y  tlie  strength  which  in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven;  that  whicii  we  are,  wc  are — 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield."* 

.       T.  B.  K. 

Note.— Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  procured  a  copy 
of  an  admirable  essay  upon  the  same  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Colonel  Edmondson,  of  Halifax.  Its  title  is — "  The 
Mo:  te  D'Arthur:  Its  influence  on  the  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1872.  It  is  a  most  felicitous  and  opportune  production^ 
and  richly  merits  to  be  generally  read.  It  is  indicative  of  culture^ 
wide  reading,  elevated  taste,  and  true  womanly  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  and  the  noble  and  good.  If  we  could  have  procured  a 
cop3^  before  we  had  written  our  own  paper,  we  would  gladly  have 
drawn  upon  it  at  large,  for  it  contains  a  great  deal  that  deserves 
to  be  widely  known.  The  gifted  author  arraign?;  the  Geisericks, 
Attilas  and  Alarics  of  the  Northern  army  before  the  tribunal  of 
true  Knighthood,  and  brands  them  with  those  evil  deeds  that 
forever  sully  the  good  name  of  gentleman,  and  bring  a  lasting 
disgrace  upon  the  era  of  civilization.  Sherman,  Butler,  Hunter, 
Warren,  Blair,  Pope,  Steinwerh,  Milroy,  Sturgis,  Kautz,  Averill, 
Sheridan,  Kilpatrick,  Dahlgren,  Custar  and  WiLon,  are  convicted 
of  such  acts  of  wanton  indecency,  cruelty  and  coarseness  as  to 
banish  them  from  the  ranks  of  "  chivalry "  and  the  courts  of 
Knightly  courtesy,  humanity  and  honor.  We  have  not  the  space 
now  for  such  extracts  as  we  would  like  to  make.  In  so.ne  future 
number  we  hope  to  copy  in  extenso  from  her  suggestive  and  in- 
structive pages. 

We  desire  to  put  on  record  by  way  of  contrast,  two  orders  that 
were  issued  by  two  representative  men  of  two  opposing  armies. 
Every  one  remembers  the  following  "General  Order  No.  28/" 
that  the  infamous  "Major-General  Butler,  U.  S.  A."  caused  to  be 
issued  when  in  command  of  the  "''  Department  of  the  Gulf/'  on 
May  15,  1SG2.     We  copy  it  verbatim  : 

*Tennyson'3  "  Ulysses." 
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"  As  tlie  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
subjected  to  repeated  insults //-om  the  women  calling  themsdces  ladies 
of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for -the  most  scrupulous  non-interference 
and  courtesy  on  our /part, — it  is  ordered  that  hereafter  when  any 
female  shall,  by  word,  yesture,  or  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for 
any  officer  or  soldia-  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded 

and  HELD    LIABLE    TO    BE    TREATED    AS    A    WOMAN    OF    THE   TOWN 
PLYING  HER  VOCATION," 

No  wonder  that  the  true  representatives  of  Civilization  the 
world  over  have  united  in  branding  the  scurvy  fellow  who  could 
issue  that  order  of  abominations,  as  a  genuine  and  unmistakable 
"  Beast."  And  yet,  that  veritable  fellow  has  since  been  a  men:iber 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  the  dominant  Republican  party 
in  that  body.  Is  he  a  fit  exponent  of  that  section  that  holds  in 
contempt  both  the  form  and  spirit  of  "  chivalry,"  and  laughs  at 
those  who  would  insist  upon  the  observance  in  peace  and  in  war 
of  all  those  courtesies,  humanities  and  virtues  which  illu  trated 
the  annals  of  the  past  and  threw  such  a  halo  around  the  names 
of  the  great  and  true  Knights  of  the  Old  World  ?  And  now  read 
the  following,  and  make  the  contrast : 

"Head-Quarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  June  27th,  1863. 
"  General  Order  No.  73. 

"  The  Commanding  General  has  observed  with  marked  satis- 
faction the  conduct  of  the  troops  on  the  march. 

"  There  have,  liowever,  been  instances  of  forgetfulness  on  the 
part  of  some  that  they  have  in  keeping  the  yet  unsullied  reputa- 
tion of  this  army,  and  that  the  duties  exacted  of  us  by  civilization 
and  Christianity  are  not  less  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the  enemy 
than  in  our  own. 

"  The  Commanding  General  considers  that  no  greater  disgrace 
could  befall  the  army,  and  through  it  our  whole  people,  than  the 
perpetration  of  the  barbarous  outrages  upon  the  unarmed  and 
defenceless,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  private  property,  that 
have  marked  the  course  of  the  enemy  in  our  oicn  country.  *  *  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  make  war  only  upon  armed  men. 

*  •  *  *  The  Commanding  General  therefore  earnestly  ex- 
horts the  troops  to  abstain  with  scrupulous  care  from  unnecessary 
or  wanton  injury  to  private  property,  and  enjoins  upon  allpfficers 
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lo  arrest  and  bring  to  summary  punishment  all  who  shall  in  any  way 
olfend  against  the  orders  on  this  subject." 

"  R.  E.  LEE,  General"       , 

Mrs.  Edmondson,  ai'ter  copying  the  entire  order,  asks  most 
pertinently — "  Has  not  iliai  the  ring  of  true  Christian  chivalry — 
the  chivalry  of  King  Arthur's  days  ?  Does  not  General  Eobert 
E.  Lee's  charge  to  his  troops  breathe  the  same  spirit  as  that  fa- 
mous one  given  by  King  Arthur  to  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  when  he  '  stablished  them.'"?*^" 

How  this  "  Order  "  was  obeyed  we  have  the  explicit  testimony 
of  both  English  and  Northern  writers.  The  London  Times'  cor- 
respondent, writing  of  the  '*'  Rebel  "  invasion  of  Pennsylvania 
declares  that  *'  the  greatest  susprise  has  been  expressed  to  me  by 
officers  from  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  English  armies,  each  of 
which  has  a  representative  here,  *  "  -^  that  volunteer  troops. 
jrrovoked  by  nearly  twenty-seven  months  of  unparalleled  ndhlessness  and 
wantonness  of  which  tJieir  country  has  been  the  scene,  should  be  under 
such  control,  and  willing  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  long  suffer- 
ing and  forbearance  of  President  Davis  and  General  Lee."  He 
gives  this  touching  and  beautiful  picture  :  "  To-day  a  spectacle 
was  witnessed  the  like  of  which  in  my  belief  has  never  been 
exhibited  by  any  great  Captain  during  the  last  hundred  years 
Gen.  Lee  wandered  away  a  few  yards  from  his  quarters,  and  ob- 
served a  rail-fence  girding  a  field  of  which  a  few  rails  had  been 
pulled  down  and  a  gap  into  the  field  opened.  With  his  ow^n 
hand  and  unassisted  he  commenced  repairing  the  fence,  until  at 
last  Dr.  Cullen,  of  Longstreet's  staff,  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
together  they  made  good  the  damage." 

Col.  McClure,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  official  report,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Confederates.  He  tells  of  hun- 
dreds coming  to  him  and  '*'  asking  for  bread  and  coffee,"  and  offi- 
cers who  "  were  w^et  and  shivering  "  "  asking  permission  to  enter  '' 
a  house  in  w^hich  they  saw^  a  bright  fire  ^'and  warm  themselves 


*"By  no  means  to  be  cruel,  but  to  give  inercy  unto  him  that  aslieth  mercy    * 
*     *    and  always  to  do  damsclles,  ladies,  and  gentle-women  succor,  upon  pain 
of  death;  also  that  no  man  take  no  battles  in  a  wrongful  quarrel,  for  no  law  noi- 
for  w^orld's  goods,"     A  part  of  King  Arthur's  Charge,  in  "  Sir  Thomas  ^lallory'^. 
Book  of.King  Arthur." 
7 
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until  their  coffee  should  be  ready,  assuring  me  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  anything  in  the  house  be  touched  by  their 
men."     Now  another  contrast 

Gen.  Hunter,  U.  S^  A.,  boasted  that  he  had  so  desolated  a  part 
of  Virginia  "  that  a  crow  flying  over  it  would  have  to  carry  his 
own  rations."  He  told  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Greenbrier  county,  that  he 
"  intended  that  the  women  should  suffer.  I  organized  this  raid  for 
that  special  purpose.  The  women  of  the  South  are  the  fieiuh 
that  have  kept  up  this  war." 

Gen.  AVarren,  U.  S.  A.,  said  to  Mrs.  William  Currie,  of  Hanover 
county,  Va.,  "  Madame,  we  read  in  history  that  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  a^e  ^/ze?V  own  babies  during  the  seige  of  that.city :  ?/o(6 
may  have  to  come  to  that  yet."     Now  is  not  that  simply  horrible? 

Gen.  Blair,  U.  S.  A.,  packed  with  his  own  hands  and  sent  it 
home  the  exquisite  china  of  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Hale,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.,  after  having  forcibly  entered  her  home.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  eminent  Senator  George  E.  Badger.  But  enough, 
you  say  !  One  more  extract  and  example.  A  war  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Express,  who  was  with  Sherman  in  his  march 
through  Georgia,  tells  of  his  General's  worse  than  vandalism. 
He  tells  of  "  women,  girls  and  children  "  being  '•'  huddled  together" 
in  the  ravines  "  in  a  state  of  starvation,"  and  "  turns  from  the 
scene  sick  at  heart  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them."  To  crown 
this  pyramid  of  infamy  read  Sherman's  cruel  "  Expatriation 
Order  No.  67,"  in  which  he  drives  out  ^' at  once^'  the  entire  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  causes  to  be  seized  the  entire 
property  of  the  citizens.  He  afterwards  burned  Atlanta  as  he 
did  Columbia. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  things  be  remembered.  They  serve 
"  to  point  a  moral,"  and  throw  great  light  upon  the  two  peoples 
who  dwell  in  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  If  the  "  spirit 
and  manners  "  of  genuine  "  chivalry  "  had  not  been  ignored,  such 
outrages  would  never  have  been  perpetrated  upon  helpless  women 
and  children  and  upon  unarmed  men.  }.Iay  the  South  ever  cher- 
ish that  spirit  of  true  "  chivalry  "  that  finds  expression  in  honor, 
truth,  fidelity,  mercy  and  courtesy  ! 
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Educational    Department. 


AN   ADDRESS 

DEI^aVERED  AT  CIIAPEE  HILL  OX  THE  OCCASION  OF 
THE  RE-OPEXIXG  OF  THE  LMYERSITY,  THE  I5tli 
SEPEMBER,  1875. 


In  the  providence  of  God,  it  is  permitted  to  but  a  few  men  to 
attain  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  It  is  permitted  to 
still  fewer  to  survive  for  half  a  century  the  anniversary  of  their 
graduation  at  any  one  of  the  Universities  of  the  country.  And 
it  is  permitted  to  the  fewest  of  all  to  live  to  see  the  downfall  of 
their  almamater,  and  then  to  witness  its  resurrection.  Under  these 
peculiar  circumstances  I  come  before  you  on  this  occasion — an 
occasion  of  proud  recollections,  tender  memories  and  fond  antici- 
pations. We  look  back  with  swelling  emotions  of  pride  to  the 
high  position  to  which  our  beloved  University  had  attained 
before  the  commencement  of  the  late  disastrous  civil  war.  We 
remember,  in  sadness  and  sorrow,  the  prostrate  condition  to  which 
she  was  reduced  by  that  war,  and  we  are  now  filled  with  joy  at 
the  fair  prospect  of  her  resuscitation. 

In  looking  around  for  a  theme  with  which  to  entertain  you  on 
this  re-opening  of  the  University,  I  have  thought  that  I  could 
not  select  one  more  appropriate  than  that  of  giving  a  brief  ac- 
count of  its  origin  and  history,  adding  a  iQV7  remarks  upon  the 
influence  which  it  has  had  upon  the  country. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  State,  that  even  in  its  organic  law,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth  in  all  useful  learn- 
ing. By  the  41st  section  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  it  is  declared 
"  That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature 
for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at 
low  prices  ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and 
promoted  in  one  or  more  universities."    The  merit  of  those  who 
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adopted  this  wise  provision  cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  without 
adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  time  at,  and  the  circumstances 
under,  which  it  was  made.  The  war  of  the  Revobation  had  but 
fairly  commencedL  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  only 
a  few  months  before  been  promulgated,  when  a  convention 
of  the  people  met  at  the  town  of  Halifax  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  Constitution  or  form  of  government  for  the  State.  The 
country  was  poor,  the  people  generally  very  slightly  educated, 
and  the  war  then  raging  of  doubtful  issue,  yet  the  members  of 
the  convention  were  resolved  that  their  posterity  should  enjoy 
those  advantages  of  education  which  had  been  denied  to  the  most 
of  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
members  had  been  instructed  in  the  plain  rules  of  reading,  wri- 
ting and  arithmetic,  but  destitute  as  they  were  of  book  learning, 
they  bad,  in  the  business  of  social  and  political  li.^d,  improved 
their  mental  faculties,  and  had  thereby  educated  themselves  to  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which,  as  freemen, 
they  w^ere  entitled.  A  few,  and  but  i  few  of  them,  were  men  who 
bad  been  more  favored  by  fortune,  and  were  w^ell  instructed  in 
all  the  branches  of  a  classical  and  scientific  education.  Promi- 
nent among  these  were  Richard  Caswell,  Thomas  Burke,  Abner 
Nash,  John  Ashe,  Samuel  Ashe,  David  Caldwell,  Joseph  Hughes, 
Thomas  Jones,  Allen  Jones,  Willie  Jones,  Cornelius  Harnett, 
Archibald  McLane  and  Waightstill  Avery.  Richard  Caswell  was 
President  of  the  Convention,  and  Thomas  Burke  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  Constitution.  They  were  both  eminent 
lawyers,  and  it  is  to  them  and  to  their  enlightened  compeers  that 
weare  indebted  for  that  section  in  the  Constitution  from  vv'hich  have 
eminated  our  University,  our  Colleges,  and  our  noble  system  of 
Common  Schools.  The  Constitution  was  ratified  the  ISth  day  of 
December,  1776,  and  the  war  ceased  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
which  secured  our  independence  in  September,  17S9  ;  but  it  w^as 
not  until  the  year  17S9  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
justified  the  legislature  in  making  the  necessary  expenditures  for 
the  foundation  of  a  University.  In  that  year  the  charter  of  this 
institution  was  granted,  and  among  the  patriotic  and  enlightened 
members  wdio  advocated  it,  no  one  stood  more  conspicuous  than 
General  William  R.  Davie.  Of  his  efforts  on  that  occasion,  the 
te  Judge  Murphy,  who  delivered  the  first  annual  address  before 
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the  two  literary  societies  of  the  institution,  thus  spoke  in  that 
address  :  "The  General  Assembly  resolved  to  found  our  Univer- 
sity. I  was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Davie  ad- 
dressed that  body^ixpon  the  bill  granting  a  loan  of  money  to  the 
Trustees  for  erecting  the  buildings  of  this  University,  and  although 
more  than  thirty  years  have  since  elapsed,  I  have  the  most  vivid 
recollection  of  the  greatness  of  his  manner,  and  the  power  of  his 
elocjuence  upon  that  occasion."  After  the  grant  of  the  charter, 
the  first  object  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Trustees,  was 
to  fix  upon  a  site  for  the  institution.  The  first  board  consisted 
of  forty  members  who  resided  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
were  all  distinguished  for  their  social  position  and  influence. 
The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  many  places  which  had  been  suggested  to  them  as 
suitable,  selected  Chapel  Hill.  This  place  was  so  called  from  its 
being  the  site  of  one  of  the  ante-revolutionary  churches  of  the 
English  establishment.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to|advert  to 
the  terms  in  which  the  location  was  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic journals  of  that  day  : 

"  The  seat  of  the  University  is'  on  the  summit  of  a  very  high 
ridge.  There  is  a  gentle  declivity  of  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
village,  which  is  situated  in  a  handsome  plain  considerable  lower 
than  the  site  of  the  public  buildings,  but  so  greatly  elevated  above 
the  neighboring  country  as  to  furnish  an  extensive  landscape. 
The  ridge  apper.rs  to  commence  about  half  a  mile  directly  east  of 
the  college  buildings,  when  it  rises  abruptly  several  hundred  feet- 
This  peak  is  called  Point  Prospect.  The  peak  country  spreads 
off  below  like  the  ocean,  giving  an  immense  hemisphere,  in  which 
the  eye  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  extent  of  space." 

The  building  committee,  having  in  the  year  1793,  secured  a 
competent  contractor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James  Patterson,  of 
Chatham  county,  the  12th  day  of  October  in  that  year,  was  fixed 
upon  for  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  building.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  ceremony  subsequently  appeared  in  the 
journal  to  which  we  have  already  referred  : 

"  A. large  number  of  the  brethren  of  the  Masonic  order  from 
Hillsborough,  Chatham,  Granville  and  Warren  attended  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony,  of  placing  the  corner  stone  ;  and  the  procession 
for  this  purpose  moved  from  Mr.  Patterson's  at  12  o'clock  in  the 
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following  order :  The  Masonic  brethren  in  their  usual  order  of 
procession,  tlie  Commissioners,  the  Trustees  not  Commissioners, 
the  Hon.  Judge  McKay  and  other  public  officers,  then  followed 
the  gentlemen  of  i  the  vicinity.  On  approaching  the  South  end 
of  the  building  the  Masons  opened  to  tlie  right  and  left,  and  the 
Commissioners,  &c.,  passed  through  and  took  their  place.  The 
Masonic  procession  then  moved  on,  passed  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  and  halted  with  their  usual  ceremonies  opposite  the 
southeast  corner  where  William  Eichardson  Davie,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Fraternity,  &q.,  in  his  State,  assisted  by  two  Masters  of 
Lodges  and  four  other  officers,  laid  the  corner  stone,  enclosing  a 
plate  to  commemorate  the  transaction." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McCorkle,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
then  made  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  address  to  his  fellow 
members  and  spectators,  which  closed  as  follows  : 

"  The  seat  of  the  University  was  next  sought  for,  and  the  public 
eye  selected  Chapel  Hill,  a  lovely  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
State,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  Capital,  in  a  healthy  and 
fertile  neighborhood.  May  this  hill  be  for  religion  as  the  ancient 
hill  of  Zion  ;  and  for  literature  and  the  muses  may  it  surpass  the 
ancient  Parnassus  !  We  this  day  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  corner  stone  of  the  University,  its  foundations,  its  material, 
and  architects  of  the  buildings,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  its 
stately  walls  and  spire  ascending  to  their  summit.  Ere  long  we 
hope  to  see  it  adorned  with  an  elegant  village,  accommodated 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  civilized  society.'*' 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  short  prayer,  w^hich  closed  with 
the  united  Ame^n  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 

The  building  since  called  the  east,  having  been  sufficiently 
prepared,  Mr.  Hinton  James,  the  first  student,  arrived  on  the  hill 
the  12th  day  of  February,  1795,  and  the  exercises  of  the  institu- 
tion were  soon  after  commenced.  The  first  instructor  was  the 
Eev.  David  Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  was 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Samuel 
Allen  Holmes  in  the  Preparatory  Department.  Shortly  after- 
wards Charles  W.  Harris,  a  native  of  Iredell  county,  in  this  State, 
and  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  in  New  Jersey,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  but  he  held  the  office  only  one  year, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  who  was 
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also  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  The 
first  commencement,  at  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
conferred,  was  held  in  the  year  1798,  when  seven  j^oung  men. 
among  w^hom  was  ^inton  James,  received  that  degree. 

For  several  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first  building,  the 
accommodations  for  the  students,  both  in  the  Collegiate  and  thje 
Preparatory  Department,  remained  nearly  the  same.  The  old 
Chapel  and  the  East  were  the  only  edifices,  and  the  latter  w^as 
then  only  two  stories  high,  and  contained  but  sixteen  rooms.  The 
old  Chapel  was  the  AiOa  Persmiica  in  w^hice  the  degrees  were  for 
many  years  conferred. 

The  South  building  was  commenced,  carried  up  a  story  and  a 
half,  and  then  left  for  a  long  time  in  an  unfinished  state.  We 
are  told  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hooper,  in  his  admirable  address  before 
the  Alumni  of  this  institution,  entitled  "  Fifty  years  since,"  that 
the  students,  who  could  not  well  prepare  their  lessons  in  the 
crowded  domitories  of  the  East,  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting 
cabins  in  the  corners  of  the  unfinished  brick  walls  of  the  South, 
where  they  could  prepare  their  studies  to  better  advantage.  But 
Dr.  Caldwell,  who  was  then  President,  could  not  endure  this  state 
of  things ;  and  by  his  active  exertions  the  sum  of  twelve  thous- 
and dollars  was  raised  by  subscription,  which  enabled  the  Trustees 
to  have  the  South  building  completed.  This  was  done  in  1812  • 
and  about  the  year  1824  the  West  building  was  erected,  and  an 
additional  story  w^as  put  upon  the  East.  Shortly  after,  the  new 
chapel  was  built,  and  in  1848  extensions  were  added  to  the  East 
and  West  buildings,  which  was  done  mainly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  two  Literary  Societies,  whose  rooms  in  the  third  story 
of  the  South  had  become  too  small  for  the  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  their  members.  The  buildings  since  erected  have  been  the 
University  Library  and  the  wings  to  the  East  and  West.  The 
two  last  were  finished  and  prepared  for  occupation  only  a  short 
time  before  the  war.  The  beautiful  and  commodious  new  Societv 
Halls  contained  in  them  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  be- 
holders. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  the  range  of  studies  was  very  contracted.  Greek  was 
not  introduced  into  the  course  until  1804,  and  in  the  year  1807 
we  learn  that  Morse's  geography  was  one  of  the  principal  studies 
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of  the  sophomore  class.  The  higher  mathematics  were  not  intro- 
duced until  the  Rev.  Elisha  Mitchell  came  here  as  professor  of  that 
science  in  1818.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  advent  of  Denison 
Olmstead  as  the  ^rst  Professor  of  Chemistry  ;  and  in  the  year 
following,  the  Rev.  Shepherd  Iv.  Kollock  was  in  like  manner,  the 
first  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic.  After  that  time  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  studies  were  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  when  the  University  went  down  in  1868,  the  college 
curriculum  was  very  nearly  on  as  high  a  scale  as  any  in  the 
United  States. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution  in  July,  1868, 
the  government  of  the  University  was  under  the  management  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  sixty-five  members,  of  whom 
seven  constituted  a  quorum,  and  of  whom  the  Governor  of  the 
State  was  ex-officio  the  President.  The  members  were  elected  by 
the  Legislature,  and  consisted  mainly  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  eminent  men  of  the  State.  For  the  practical  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Board,  a  committee,  composed  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  six  other  members,  constituted  the  executive  committee 
to  whom  was  referred  all  matters  relating  to  the  outside  govern- 
ment of  the  University.  By  the  present  constitution  the  Univer- 
sity was  continued,  but  it  was  placed  under  a  very  different  con- 
trol and  management.  By  the  5th  section  of  the  9th  Article  it 
was  provided  that  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  its 
lands,  emoluments  and  franchises,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  shall  be  held  to  an  inseparable  connection  with  the 
free  public  school  system  of  the  State."  I 

Section  6th  of  the  same  Article  ordained  that  "  The  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  as  far  | 
as  practicable,  be  entended  to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of  ex- 
pense for  tuition  ;  also  that  all  property  which  has  heretofore  ac- 
crued to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue  from  escheats,  unclaimed 
dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  decased  persons, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University."  \ 

Section  7.  "  The  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of 
the  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Sunerintendent  of  Public  Works, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Attorney  General,  shall 
constitute  a  State  Board  of  Education." 

Section  8.  ''The  Governor  shall  be  President,  and  the  Super- 
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iutendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  Secretary  t  f  the  Board 
of  Education." 

Section  13.  "The  Board  of  -Education  shall  elect  Trustees  for 
the  University  as  follows  :  One  Trustee  for  each  county  in  the 
State,  whose  term  ofv^office  shall  be  eight  years.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  shall  be  held  within  ten  days  after  their  election, 
and  at  this  and  every  subsequent  meeting  ten  Trustees  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  Trustees  at  the  first  meeting  shall  be 
divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  four  classes.  The  seats  of  the 
first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years ;  of  the 
second  class  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  ;  of  the  third  class  at 
the  expiration  of  six  years  ;  of  the  fourth  class  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years;  so  that  one  fourth  may  be  chosen  every  second 
year." 

Section  14.  "  The  Board  of  Education  and  the  President  of  the 
University,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University,  and  shall,  with  three  other  Trustees,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee under  the  existing  organization  of  the  Institution.  The 
Governor  shall  be  ex-officio  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University. 
The  Board  of  Education  shall  provide  for  the  for  the  more  perfect 
organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

Section  15.  "  All  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises  and  endow- 
ments heretofore  granted  or  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  by  the  charter  of  17S9,  or  by 
any  subsequent  legislation,  are  hereby  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  authorized  by  this  Constitution  for  the  perpetual  benefit 
of  the  of  the  University." 

Under  these  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  Trustees  of 
the  University  w^ere  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  at  a 
meeting,  of  the  new  Board  of  Trustees,  a  President  and  Faculty 
of  the  University  were  appointed,  and  the  exercises  of  the  insti- 
tutions were  opened  for  students,  but  it  was  so  little  patronized 
that  the  exercises  were  closed  in  a  short  time,  and  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  continue  it  in  operation  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1868.  By  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  1871-72  and 
1872-73,  and  the  vote  of  the  people  in  the  summer  of  1873,  the 
following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  :  "  Strike 
out  the  fifth  section  of  the  9th  Article,  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert 
the  following  :  "  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  pro- 
vide foi-  the  election  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  whom,  when  chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges, 
rights,  franchises  and  endowments  thereof,  in  any  wise  granted  to 
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or  conferred  upon  the  Trustees  of  said  University  ;  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembh'  may  make  such  provisions,  laws  and  regulations 
from  time  to  time  as  maybe  necessary  and  expedient  for  the 
maintenance  anrj  management  of  the  University." 

Strike  out  sectfons  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  the  ninth 
Article  relating  to  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

By  virtue  of  this  amendment  the  Legislature  at  its  session  of 
1873-74,  provided  that  the  Trustees  of  the  University  should  be 
elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly so  chosen.  The  validity  of  this  amendment  and  the  mode 
of  electing  the  Trustees  were  soon  after  questioned,  and  a  suit 
was  brought  to  have  these  questions  decided.  The  decision  in 
the  Superior  Court  was  adverse  to  them,  but,  upon  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  decision  was  reversed,  and  it  is  now 
clearly  settled  that  the  persons  elected  under  the  amendment  and 
the  lat^  law  ai'e  now  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Xorth  Car- 
olina. Under  their  auspices,  the  Professors  composing  the  present 
Faculty  have  been  appointed,  and  to  them  are  committed  the 
direction  and  management  of  all  the  various  exercises  of  the 
institution. 

The  University  has,  in  the  main,  been  fortunate  in  its  chief 
officers  and  instructors.  During  the  first  nine  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  had  no  President,  but  was  under  the  management  of  a 
Professor  as  presiding  officer ;  that  officer,  however,  was,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  the  same  distinguished  gentleman  who 
afterwards  became  its  first  president.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell, 
D.  D.  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  and  educated 
at  Princeton  College,  in  which,  after  his  graduation,  he  became 
a  tutor.  In  1796,  while  quite  a  young  man,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  our  University,  the  duties  of 
which  he  filled,  amidst  many  trials  and  discouragements,  with 
universal  acceptability,  until  1S04,  when  he  was  elected  president. 
That  high  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death  in  the 
month  of  January,  1835,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  four 
years,  from  1812  to  1816,  during  which  time  the  unsuccessful  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chapman  occurred.  Of  his  merits 
in  that  respect  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak  at  this  time. 
and  in  this  place.  The  beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory by  the  Alumni  of  this  institution,  and  which  now  adorns  and 
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graces  the  College  compeer,  fully  attests  his  claim  to  distinction, 
not  only  as  the  head  of  the  University,  but  as  a  learned  divine, 
and  an  early  and  efficient  advocate  of  a  system  of  Common  Schools 
and  internal  improvements  in  this  State.  In  his  advocacy  of  a 
system  of  internal  improvements  under  the  signature  of  "  Carl- 
ton," he  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  building  of  a  railroad 
from  the  harbor  of  Beaufort  through  the  State  to  the  Tennessee  line, 
a  work  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  completed.  Dr.  Caldwell 
was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the  institution  by  the  Hon. 
David  L.  Swain,  L.L.  D.  Pie  was,  in  every  sense,  a  very  remarka- 
ble man.  Born  in  the  county  of  Buncombe,  he  was  prepared  for 
college  in  a  very  excellent  Classical  School  kept  in  the  then  vil- 
lage, but  now  beautiful  and  thriving  town  of  Asheville.  He  came 
to  the  University  and  joined  the  Junior  Class  in  1822,  but,  owing 
to  straightened  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  concluded  to  leave 
college  and  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  Taylor,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  Soon  after  ob- 
taining license  for  that  purpose,  he  returned  to  Buncombe  and 
was  immediately  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  that 
county  for  the  year  1824,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity 
by  re-elections  in  1825,  1826,  1828  and  1829.  His  success  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  Legislature  was  simultaneous.  He  soon  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  sound  lawyer  and  skillful  advocate  at  the  bar, 
and  that  of  an  able  debater  and  adroit  manager  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  that  body  he  had  made  'such  an  impression  on 
^he  members  by  his  various  acquirements  that  in  1829  he  was 
chosen  Solicitor  of  the  1st  or  Edenton  judicial  circuit,  which  was 
then  vacant.  His  election  at  that  time  to  an  office,  the  duties  of 
which  took  him  so  far  from  his  home,  was  caused  by  the  difficulty 
of  electing  any  one  of  the  resident  candidates  of  the  circuit.  He, 
however,  retained  the  office  for  a  short  time  only,  as,  in  1830,  he 
was  elected  to  the  higher  office  of  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts, 
And  two  years  thereafter,  in  1832,  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the 
State,  being  at  that  time  younger  than  any  man  who  ever  before  or 
since  has  held  that  high  office.  Having  filled  the  gubernatorial 
chair  by  re-elections  until  December,  1835,  he  Vv'as  elected  by  the 
Board'  of  Trustees  to  the  Presidency  of  this  insHtution.  I  need 
hardly  state  to  this  audience,  with  what  marked  and  distinguish- 
ed success  life  managed  the  affairs  of  the  University.     He  had  an 
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extraordinary  memory,  a  strong  as  well  as  astute  mind,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  men,  coupled  with  administrative  abili- 
ties of  a  very  high  order.  When  he  came  to  take  charge  of  the 
University  in  J^uary,  1836,  there  was  not  quite  one  hundred 
students,  and  when  the  late  war  took  them  off  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  Southern  army,  there  were  nearly  four  hundred.  During 
his  career  the  finances  of  the  institution  w^ere  largely  increased, 
so  that  the  annual  income  was  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
wants  of  the  University.  His  connection  -with  the  institution 
was  dissolved  by  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution  in  July 
1868 ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred  in  August  following,  de- 
prived the  State  of  one  of  its  most  useful,  able,  accomplished  and 
distinguished  citizens. 

In  administering  the  aftairs  of  college,  and  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  the  Presidents  were  aided  by  a  succession  of  many 
learned  and  able  professors.  Of  those  who  are  now  members  of 
the  faculty,  it  will  not  be  expected  of  me  to  speak ;  and  of  those 
who  have  gone  from  us  and  are  still  living,  I  will  merely  refer 
you  to  the  Rev.  William  Hooper,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  to  Bishop  Green, 
of  Mississippi,  to  Professors  Hedrick,  Fetter  and  Hildred  H.  Smith, 
and  to  the  Rev.  Drs.  Deems,  Wheat,  Shipp  and  Hubbard.  Among 
the  dead  there  are  many  names  which  the  friends  of  the  University 
ought  not  to  permit  to  be  forgotten.  There  was  Chas.  W.  Harris,  to 
whose  brief  sojourn  here  w^e  are  indebted  for  Dr.  Caldwell ;  there 
was  Archibald  D.  Murph}^  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurists  and  statesmen  of  the  State ;  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bingham,  of  w^hom  Chief  Justice  Taylor  said,  that  as  a 
teacher  of  a  school  he  was  well  qualified  to  raise  its  reputation  "by 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the 
judgment  by  which  he  accomodated  the  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  school  to  the  various  talents  and  dispositions  of  the 
youth."  There  was  Dr.  Ethan  A.  Andrews,  so  well  know^n  for 
Lis  classical  labors  ;  and  Dr.  Olmsted,  who,  as  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Yale  College,  so  greatly  increased  the  reputation 
which  he  had  established  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  here;  there 
was  Nicholas  M.  Hentz,  a  learned  man,  but  not  so  widely  known 
as  his  accomplished  wife,  Mrs,  Caroline  Lee  Hentz  ;  there  was  the 
Hon.  Walker  Anderson,  w^ho  afterwards  removed  to  Florida,  and 
becameChief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State;  there 
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was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  whose  varied,  extensive  and 
j,Tofound  scientific  acquirements  were  lost  to  the  world  a  few 
vears  ago  by  a  tragical  event  whicii  sent  a  pang  of  sorrow  to  every 
votary  of  science  throughout  the  land.  The  birth-place  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  was  Lit^lifield  county,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1S13,  along  witli 
the  Hon.  George  E.  Badger,  Dr.  Olmsted,  President  Longstreet, 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Devereaux  and  Eev.  Mr.  Singletary.  He  came 
to  Chapel  Hill  in  January,  1818,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1825, 
when  he  w^as  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  which  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  untimely  death, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1857.  He  had  a  mind  of  great  strength 
and  originality,  a  very  tenacious  memory,  an  ardent  thirst  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  man 
of  more  extensive  and  varied  learning  than  any  man  in  the  State. 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  Raleigh,  was  the  only  person  I  know 
who  approached  him  in  that  respect.  With  w4iat  ability  and 
success  he  performed  his  various  duties  in  connection  with  the 
University,  many  who  are  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  know 
full  well.  They  know,  too,  the  sad  history  of  his  death.  He  per- 
ished in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  science,  and  his  last  resting  place 
is  on  the  highest  mountain  peak  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
One  of  his  pupils  and  friends  has  well  said  of  it  and  him :  "  Before 
him  lies  the  North  Carolina  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  faith- 
fully. From  his  lofty  couch,  its  hills  and  valleys  melt  into  its 
plains  as  they  stretch  away  to  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean 
whence  the  dawn  of  the  last  day  stealing  quietly  westw^ard,  as  it 
lights  the  mountain-tops  first,  shall  awake  him  earliest  to  hear 
the  greeting  of  '*  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
^And  finally,  there  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  .James  Phillips,  who  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  March,  1867,  died  in  this  chapel 
while  the  college  bell  was  calling  the  students  to  morning 
prayers.  He  was  born  in  England  and  educated  at  a  mili- 
tary school,  and  then  came,  in  the  year  1818  with  an  elder 
brother,  to  this  country.  After  engaging  for  a  few  years  in  teach- 
ing in -New  York,  he  came  to  this  institution  in  1826  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Mitchell  in  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.     He  was,  what  one  of  his  biographers  calls  him,  an 
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inexorable  mathematician,  and  continued  to  teach  the  science  in 
its  various  branches  until  his  death.  He  was  also  a  very  accom- 
plished classical  scholar  and  a  very  learned  divine  ;  and  no  one 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  his  sermons  were,  with  many  ex- 
cellencies of  an^i^posite  character,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
exactness  of  the  science  which  he  loved  so  well.  But  those  who 
were  not  intimate  with  him  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
sometimes  sacrificed  to  the  muses,  and  that  his  family  and  friends 
w^ere  delighted  with  verses  from  his  pen  that  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  a  professed  votary  of  the  poetic  art. 

In  referring  to  the  instructors  of  the  institution,  the  tutors 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  Among  the  living  and 
the  dead,  they  have  many  very  able  and  distinguished  represen- 
tatives. Among  tUe",living  are  ex- Judges  Anderson  Mitchell  and 
Matthias  E.  Manly,  ex-Secretary  Jacob  Thompson,  Giles  Mebane, 
Esq.,  and  others  who-^j  names  may  yet  swell  the  trump  of  fame. 
Among  the  dead  I  would  point  you  to  James  Martin,  afterwards 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts ;  to  Gavin  Hogg,  long  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  State;  to  Lewis  Williams,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  so  long  that 
he  acquired  the  name  of  Father  of  the  House;  to  William  D. 
Mosely,  for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  Senate  in  this  State  and 
afterwards  Governor  of  Florida ;  to  the  Right  Rev.  James  H.  Otey, 
the  able  and  learned  Bishop  of  Tennessee  ;  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Saunders,  whose  early  death  cut  short  a  bright  career  of  useful- 
ness in  his  church ;  to  Edward  D.  Simms,  whose  growing  reputa- 
tion as  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Alabama  was  closed  by 
death  before  he  had  attained  the  meridian  of  his  years ;  to  Abra- 
ham F.  Morehead,  the  youngest  member  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily, who  would  doubtless  have  greatly  increased  the  fame  of  that 
family,  had  he  not  died  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  manhood ;  to 
Hamilton  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  a  Reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  author  of  the  celebrated  story  of  Cousin 
Sally  Dillard  ;  and  to  the  late  Hon.  John  M,  Morehead,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  ablest  of  our  Gt)vernors.  And  last  I 
name  with  peculiar  sadness  Samuel  S.  Jackson^  Esq.,  and  the 
victims  of  the  late  war  George  P.  Bryan,  Geoge  B.  Johnson > 
Robert  W.  Anderson,  Iowa  Royster,  Peter  E.  Spruel  William  L. 
Alexander  and  Edward  Graham  Morrow. 
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From  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  our  University  and  of  the  men  connected  with  it  as  presidents, 
professors,  and  other  instructors,  it  appears  strongly  and  clearly 
that  the  founders  of  our  republic  and  their  successors,  have  al- 
ways had  a  deep  se^se  of  the  importance  of  a  collegiate  education. 
The  inquiry  is  naturally  presented,  how  far  have  their  hopes  been 
realized  from  this  institution  ;  in  other  words,  with  what  measure 
of  success  has  it  been  attended  in  piomoting  and  advancing  the 
cause  of  education  and  the  weal  of  the  State.  A  practical  solu- 
tion of  this  question  may  perhaps  be  obtained  by  ascertaining, 
if  we  can,  what  influence  the  men  who  received  their  education 
here  have  had  upon  the  affairs  of  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments. One,  if  not  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  this  is  to  see 
what  confidence  among  their  fellow  citizens  they  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  in  being  selected  to  fill  posts  of  trust  and  honor.  It  is 
unnecessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  go  into  minute  details  on  this 
subject,  but  we  can  say  in  general,  and  say  with  certainty,  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  office  or  place  of  profit  or  trust,  or_any  position 
in  the  business  of  life,  professional  or  no..-professional,  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  lay,  military  or  civil,  which  has  not  been  filled,  time  and 
again,  by  some  one  who  has  received  his  education  in  w4iole  or  in 
part,  at  this  University.  To  the  general  government  it  has  furnish- 
ed one  President  of  the  United  States,  one  Vice-President,  at  least 
five  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  six  ministers  to  foreign  courts 
while  of  the  number  which  it  has  sent  to  the  Congressional  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  reck- 
oning. In  the  State  government  there  is  hardly  any  office  which 
has  not  been  filled  by  those  who  have  gone  forth  from  these  halls^ 
It  has  had,  and  still  has,  its  representatives  in  the  highest  places 
of  the  State  and  the  church,  amongthe  leaders  of  the  bar,  and  in 
the  chambers  where  suffering  humanity  most  needs  the  aid  of  ■ 
educated  science  and  skill.  It  has  supplied  the  banks  and  rail- 
roads with  presidents,  clerks  and  superintendents.  It  has  sent 
its  Alumni  to  explore  minesandto  construct  railroads  ;  and  above 
all,  and  best  of  all,  it  has  furnished  to  agriculture  and  commerce 
some  of  their  most  enlightened,  energetic  and  skillful  votaries. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  audi- 
ience  more  particularly  the  men  whom  our  University  has  sent 
forth  to  act  their  parts  in  the  world.     It  is  only  by  the  offices 
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which  they  have  filled,  or  the  places  which  they  have  occupied, 
that  I  have  recalled  them  to  your  recollection.  Many  of 
them  have  paid  the  last  "great  debt  of  nature,  and  gone  to 
render  to  their  Maker  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  Others 
are  still  living  ;t0K  perform,  it  may  be,  higher  duties  to  their 
country,  and  to  obtain  greater  rewards  for  themselves.  Of  these 
dead  or  living  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  But  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  audience,  I  will  occupy  a  few  more  moments  in 
recalling  from  the  dim  recollections  of  the  past  the  names  of  a 
few  more,  each  of  whom  was  regarded  as  the  college  genius  of  the 
day,  and  who,  with  well  directed  energies  and  a  longer  life,  might 
have  left  a  name  which  the  world  would  not  have  willingly  have 
let  die.  - 

William  Cherry  was  a  native  of  Bertie  county,  and  was  gradu- 
ated here  in  the  year  1800.  While  in  College  he  was  not  a  very 
diligent  student,  but  his  aptitude  for  learning  was  so  marvelous 
that,  it  was  said,  he  could  prepare  his  lesson  after  the  recitation 
bell  had  commenced  ringing.  Having  selected  the  law  as  his 
profession,  he  had  already  obtained  an  extensive  practice  and  a 
high  rank  at  the  bar  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  prac 
tice  with  him,  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  managed  his  causes,  knowing  as  they  did,  that  the  time 
which  he  ought  to  have  spent  in  the  preparation  of  them,  was 
passed  at  the  card  table  and  around  the  intoxicating  bowl.  A 
story  is  still  remembered,  that  on  one  occasion,  in  the  forgetful- 
ness  caused  by  a  deep  debauch,  he  opened  an  important  cause  by 
making  a  very  able  argument  on  the  wrong  side ;  but  being  made 
aware  of  his  mistake  just  as  he  was  about  to  close,  he  immediately, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  commenced  a  reply  for  his  own 
client,  by  saying  that  the  argument  which  he  had  just  made  was 
what  he  supposed  would  be  urged  by  his  opponent,  and  that  he 
would  proceed  to  answer  it,  and  to  expose  its  fallacy.  Tradition, 
however,  reports  that  his  first  argument  was  so  masterly  that  he 
could  not  answer  it  successfully,  and  thus  lost  his  cause. 

About  fifteen  years  after  Mr.  Cherry  left  the  University  a  young 
man  from  the  county  of  Nash  was,  with  many  others,  suspended 
from  college  in  consequence  of  what  was  long  known  as  the  great 
rebellion  of  1816,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  leaders, 
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Messrs.  George  C,  Drumgold  and  William  B.  Shepard,  and  the 
resignation  .of  the  President,  Dr.  Chapman.  The  expelled  mem- 
bers both  afterwards  became  distinguished  men,  but  talented  as 
they  undoubtedly  were,  they  were  decidedly  inferior  in  genius  to 
their  classmate  and  i^nd,  Thomas  N.  Mann.  He  became  a  law- 
yer, and  at  the  time  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  consumption,  while^ 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  one  of  tlie  best  read  and  most 
profound  lawyers  in  the  State.  Though  so  young,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  then  President  of  the  United  States  as  Charge  d' 
Affairs  to  Central  America,  and  died  while  on  his  way  to  the 
court  of  that  country. 

In  the  year  1824,  Thomas  Dews,  a  young  man  from  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  dividing  with  Pro- 
fessor Simms,  Judge  Many  and  ex-Governor  Graham  the  highest 
honor  of  the  class.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  it  is  said  resorted 
to  the  humble  occupation  of  selling  cakes  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing means  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  promising  boy.  After  his  graduation,  he  studied  law 
ard  commenced  the  practice  with  every  prospect  of  eminent  suc- 
cess, when,  unhappily,  a  morbid  sensitiveness  of  temperament, 
drove  him  to  habits  of  intemperance,  during  one  of  the  fits  of 
which  he  came  to  an  untimely  end.  His  name,  which  ought  to 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  on  account  of  great  deeds  achieved 
by  extraordinary  talents,  will  probably  be  remembered  only  in 
connection  witn  a  happily  turned  impromptu  epitaph.  When 
ex- Governor  Swain  was  at  the  bar,  he  was,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
at  the  same  court  with  Messrs.  James  R.  Dodge,  Samuel  Hillman 
and  Thomas  Dews.  Mr.  Swain  had  seen  somewhere  a  punning 
epitaph  on  a  man  named  Dodge,  which  ended  with  the  couplet 
that 

■"After  dodging  all  he  could 
He  couldn't  dodge  the  devil." 

This  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  whose  merriment  it  very  much  excited.  After  a 
while  it  reached  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodge  himself,  who,  seeing  from 
whom  it  came,  and  supposing  that  Hillman  and  Dews  were  par- 
ticipes  cfiminis,  immediately  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  paper  the 
following: 

8 
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"  Here  lie  a  Hillman  and  a  Swain, 
Tlieir  lot  let  no  man  choose; 
They  lived  in  sin  and  died  in  pain, 

And  the  Devil  has  his  Dews." 

f 

Those  who  ar^^miliar  witli  the  playful  and  happy  turn  of 
thought  and  expression  which  distinguish  the  lighter  writings 
of  Washington  Irving  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Dodge  is  his  nephew. 

The  next  and  last  college  genius  to  whom  I  shall  call  attention 
was  the  late  General  James  Johnston  Pettigrew.  Born  in  the 
county  of  Tyrrel,  he  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  celebrated 
school  of  William  J.  Bingham,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Bing- 
ham, already  mentioned,  and  entered  the  Freshman  Class  here 
in  the  year  184:3.  His  whole  college  course  was  a  continual  ser- 
vice of  literary  triumphs.  In  a  class  containg  many  members  of 
more  than  ordinary  talents,  he  was  among  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  in  all  his  studies ;  but  mathematics  was  his  specialty. 
In  that  he  was  focile  princeps.  After  taking  his  Bachelor^s  de- 
gtee,  and  after  a  short  term  of  service  in  the  Naval  Observatory 
in  Washington  City,  he  selected  the  law  as  his  grofession,  and 
went  to  Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  the  department  of  it  called 
the  civil  law.  On  his  return,  he  settled  in  Charleston,  and  be- 
came connected  in  practice  with  his  distinguished  relative,  th© 
late  Hon..  James  L.  Pettigrew,  who  was  perhaps  the  ablest  and 
most  profound  lawyer  in  South  Carolina.  During  his  brief  resi- 
dence there  he  became  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  While  a  member  of  that  body  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  sending  in  from  a  committee  a 
minority  report  against  a  scheme  then  proposed  for  taking  steps 
towards  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade.  He  himself  constituted 
the  minority,  and  his  report  was  so  profound  in  its  views,  and 
so  convincing  in  its  arguments,  that  the  proposed  measure  failed 
to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  though  thoroughly  ar- 
gued in  a  report  agreed  upon  by  ail  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

When  the  w^ar  broke  out  between  the  North  and  the  South,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  section  of  the  country.  A^ter  some  ser- 
vice at  Charleston,  he  came  to  this  State,  and  was  elected  Colonel 
of  one  of  its  regiments,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank 
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of  Major  General.  Of  his  merits  as  a  soldier  and  an  officer  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  now  to  speak.  His  untimely  death  in  a  slight 
skirmish  near  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  river,  during  Gen'l  Lee's 
retreat  from  Transylvania,  caused  his  friends  and  his  country  to 
deplore  an  event  whi^h  extinguished  the  light  of  his  genius  long, 
ere  it  had  attained  its  meridian  splendor. 

My  friends,  my  task  is  done,  and  no  one  can  feel  more  sensibly 
than  myself,  how  imperfectly  the  short  time  allowed  for  its  pre- 
paration has  enabled  me  to  accomplish  it.  Indeed  I  could  hard- 
ly have  accomplished  it  at  all  without  borrowing  largely  from- 
an  address  which  I  delivered  before  the  two  literary  societies  of- 
the  University  in  1865. 

In  the  course  of  my  address  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak. of  the* 
depressed  condition  to  which  the  late  war  had  suddenly  reduced? 
our  beloved  University.     Its  declension  was  as  great  as  -it  w^as  sud- 
den.    Before  the  war,  it  had  attained,  in  a  very  few  years,-  a  height- 
of  prosperity  of  which  scarcely  a  parallel  can  be  found  in  any  coun* 
try.     In  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  studies,  the  number  andi 
ability  of  its  instructors,  and  the  number  of  its  students,- it  sur-- 
passed  nearly  all  similar  institutions  in  our  section  of  the  coun-- 
try,  and  was  beginning  to  rival  the  old  time-honored,  establish- 
ments of  Yale  and  Harvard.     In   1858  its  catalogue  showed  a 
larger  number  of  under-graduates  than  that  of  any  other  college 
in  the  United  States,  except  Yale.     All  this  success  was  accom- 
plished in  a  very  short  time.     A  glance  at  the  rapidly  increasing 
ratio  of  its  graduates  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
For  the  first  ten  years  after  the  ,dace  in  w^hich  degrees  were  con- 
ferred by  the  University,  the  number  of  students  who  received, 
the  Baccalaureate  was  53;  for  the  second  decade  it  w^as  110 ;  for- 
the  third  259 ;  for  the  fourth  146  ;  for  the  fifth  308  ;  for  the  sixth. 
458  ;  and  for  the  seventh  the  annual  number  was  going  on  at  a.. 
rate  which  would  have  produced  882,  nearly  the  double  of  that»- 
which  immediately  preceded  it. 

Another  striking  manifestation  of  the  growing  fame  and  the- 
wide  (spreading  influence  of  the  University  was  afforded  by  the 
honor  of  having  had  among  the  visitors  at  each  of  the  commence- 
ments of  1847,  1859  and  1867  the  then  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  a  part  of  his  cabinet.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions 
one  of  her  own  sons,  President  Polk,  came  to  greet  his  fair  mother^ 
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On  the  second,  a  stranger  from  a  distant  State,  President  Bucha- 
nan, came  to  do  her  honor  ;  and  on  the  last  a  native  of  this  State, 
but  an  adopted  citizen  of  her  daughter,  Tennessee,  President  John- 
son, came  to  visit  the  only  institution  in  the  South  which  had 
not  been  compelleA4^  suspend  its  exercises  and  close  its  doors 
during  all  the  exigences  of  the  war. 

After  this  unwonted  prosperity,  we  have  seen  that  the  results 
of  the  late  war  brought  our  University  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
lowest  humiliation.     With  her  resources  all  gone,  her  constitution 
Kjhanged  and  her  energies  paralyzed,  she  has  been,  prostrate  and 
•exhausted  until  now,  when  under  new  auspices,  we  hope  that  she 
has  started  once  more  on  the  upward  path  to  usefulness  aad 
honor.     And  we  are  here,  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  to  return 
our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  for  the  noble  part  which  they  have 
.taken   for  the  work.     They  have  wisely   and  well  prepared   a 
.scheme  of  exercises  and  a  course  of  studies,  and  have  selected  suit- 
:able  persons  to  carry  out  their  plans.     This  they  have  done  with- 
■out  reward,  except  the  reward  of  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully 
performed  and  the  sense  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
We  are  here  to  welcomethe  Professors  upon  their  advent  into  their 
new  fields  of  duty,  feeling  confident  that  they  have  entered  upon 
them  with  a  firm  determination  to  leave  nothing  undone  which 
•can  advance  the  cause  of  sound  learning,  and  make  the  Univer- 
;sity  of  North  Carolina  a  blessing  to  the  State  and  to  the  whole 
country.     We  hope  they  may  live  to  see  the  in  titution,  which  they 
found  prostrate  in  the  dust,  risen  to  take  rank  among  the  greatest 
and  best  in  the  land.  We  are  here  to  greet  those  students  who  have 
come  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  re-opening  of  the  University. 
We  would  cheer  them  on  in  a  hearty  performance  of  all  their  du- 
ties, advising  them  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil  doing,  and  to 
;make  the  school  which  they  have  chosen  noted  as  well  for  their 
gentlemanly  behavior  as  for  their  thorough  proficiency  in  their 
studies.     And  lastly,  we  are  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing the  seed  which  may  in  time  become  a  great  tree,  spreading 
its  branches  in  mid-air.  and  yielding  fruit  for  the  sustentation 
and  delight  of  all  the  lovers  of  literature,  science  and  art  in  the 
whole  land. 
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EDITORIAL. 

o:-:-:o 

THE  PRICE  OF  KNOWLEDGE— ITS  HEROES  AN^D 

MARTYRS, 

Has  it  ever  oceurred  to  the  reader  at  what  an  immense  cost 
much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  has  been  obtained  ?  We 
open  a  work  of  travels — Livingston's  or  Kane's  for  instance — 
and  as  we  read  the  instructive  narrative,  and  gather  readily  much 
information  alike  valuable  and  entertaining,  do  we  stop  to  con- 
sider at  what  a  price  all  'this  has  been  secured  ?  Do  we  recall  the 
large  expenditure  of  time  and  money — the  privations,  suf- 
ferings, anxieties  and  even  deaths  that  were  incurred  an  order 
to  reap  this  great  harvest  of  information  and  knowledge? 
We  fear  the  world  but  little  appreciates  the  sacrifices  made 
by  bold  and  able  men  in  the  interests  of  human  knowl- 
edge. And  besides,  there  is  so  much  unwritten  history. 
Whilst  we  may  learn  something  of  the  daring  adventure,  the 
true  and  unfaltering  pursuit  for  knowledge,  the  intense  suspense 
often,  the  fearful  sufi^rings  of  body  and  mind,  there  still  remains 
avast  deal  that  is  not  told.  How  many  men  have  been  forgotten — 
their  names  long  ago  obliterated — who  fell  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  knowledge  ?  Much  that  we  know  of  the  world  has  been  gained 
for  us  by  men  who  underwent  the  most  terrible  exposures  and 
trials,  many  of  them  falling  by  the  way.  We  are  so  apt  to  neg- 
lect or  under- value  what  they  have  done.  We  will  read  of  mili- 
tary heroes  again  and  again  with  profoundest  interest,  and  yet 
they  were  probably  the  scourges  of  humanity  and  caused  only 
desolation  and  death.  But  the  brave  and  hardy  explorers  in  be- 
half of  civilization,  humanity  and  knowledge — the  Bruces,  the 
Mungo  Parks,  the  Livingstones,  the  Booths,  are  remembered  not 
>^o  much  for  the  great  achievements  as  for  some  pleasing  incident 
that  breaks  the  ordinary  thread  of  their  story,  or  perhaps  for  some 
adventure  that  thrills  because  of  its  romantic  and  dangerous 
character.  The  truth  is,  so  careless  and  ungrateful  are  mankind, 
that  it  is  already  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  who  will  go  down 
to  posterity  with  the  most  heroic  recognition,  the  great  traveller 
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Liyingstone,  or  that  newspaper  hapk,  Stanley — the  one  a  true  mar- 
tyr, and  one  of  the  most  consecrated  and  heroic  men  of  all  the 
ages — the  other  an  anventurous  Bohemian  who  never  rendered 
any  service  to  scij^^ce  or  knowledge  only  so  far  as  he  was  instru- 
mental in  preserving  a  part  of  the  life-record  of  the  great  African 
explorer. 

Whilst  we  can  but  admire  the  intrepidity  and  devotion  of  those 
brave  men  who  have  risked  the  dangers  of  the  Northern  sea,  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  can 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  so  many  lives,  for  the  outlay  of  so  much 
money,  and  for  the  tremendous  exposure  and  sufferings  conse- 
quent upon  such  perilous  adventures.  And  still,  how  unique,  how 
fascinating,  how^  stirring  is  the  history  of  those  explorations ! 
Many  a  strong  ship,  with  all  of  its  immortals,  have  gone  into 
those  frozen  seas  never  to  return.  We  soon  forget  their  services 
and  their  names.  Probably  not  a  half  dozen  of  those  bold  sea- 
men that  died  in  the  Northern  sea  are  known  to  any  man  w^ho 
may  read  this  article.  Sir  John  Flanklin  you  may  know%  but 
what  other  name  can  you  recall?  We  think  that  the  cost  of  all 
the  knowledge  thus  far  gained  is  too  great.  The  progress  of  so- 
ciety often  requires  the  sacrifice  of  victims,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
obtain  knowledge  at  too  much  price.  The  value  of  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  gained  should  over-balance  the  cost  of  securing  it.  But 
let  us  honor  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  science  and  knowledge, 
and  thank  God  that  he  has  endowed  men  with  that  spirit  of  con- 
secration, daring  and  fortitude  that  has  sent  them  forth  into  the 
grim  wilderness  and  the  trackless  ocean  to  widen  the  domain  of 
knowledge,  to  increase  opportunities  of  usefulness,  to  (Milav^e  the 
interests  of  men,  and  to  carry  the  bls-sii^s:-  of  a  tru  >  ♦.lu-i.-ricin 
civilization  among  the  besotted  and  impure.  It  is-iiu'^r/  a  grand 
enterprise  in  which  the  children  of  men  engage,  when  leaving 
home  and  friends  they  go  out  into  trackless  w^astes  and  among 
savage  and  ignorant  peoples,  that  the  borders  of  knowledge 
may  be  enlarged  and  the  light  of  truth  may  be  advanced. 
To  understand,  to  master,  to  bring  the  earth  under  iiis  rule  is  one 
of  the  undertakings  of  man.  All  honor  then  to  the  w^orld's  great 
hero- martyrs.  T.  B.  K. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY— THE  COMMENCEMENT. 


The  friends  of  tl^e  State  University  have  been  ^nucli  encouraged 
by  the  start  that  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  resuscitation.  The 
number  of  students  now  in  attendance  is  greater  than  any  one 
could  have  reasonably  expected. 

On  the  16th  September,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  another 
Commencement  was  celebrated  at  Chapel  Hill  amid  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  rejoicings  of  many  glad  and  tuneful  hearts.  The 
papers  have  contained  full  accounts  of  the  proceedings.  In  -order 
that  the  main  incidents  may  be  preserved  in  a  permanent  form, 
we  will  condense  the  descriptions,  when  we  do  not  quote  the 
exact  language  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  interesting  communication  in 
the  N.  C.  Presbyterian. 

On  the  16th  September,  a  large  crowd  assembled  at  the  College 
Chapel.  It  had  been  tastefully  recorated  for  the  occasion  by  the 
ladies  of  the  town.  Around  the  hall  were  hung  the  portraits  of 
Presidents  Caldwell  and  Swain,  and  Govs.  Graham  and  Manly^ 
Judges  Ruffin  and  Gaston,  and  Drs.  Hawks,  Mitchell  and  Phil- 
lips. The  Salisbury  Band  was  present,  and,  at  its  own  expense, 
furnished  delightful  music  for  the  interesting  occasion.  Mrs. 
Spencer  says : 

"The  Marshal  of  the  day  was  John  Hutchins,  Esq.,  assisted  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Barbee.  When  the  procession  reached  the  Chapel  the 
rostrum  was  occupied  by  Gov.  Brogden  and  Judge  Battle  the  two 
Orators,  and  by  Gov.  Vance,  Dr.  Hooper,  Dr.  Phillips,  and  Profs. 
Mangum  and  Redd  ;  the  area  in  front  by  Trustees  and  visitors — 
one  side  under  the  galleries  filled  by  the  cadets  of  the  Horner 
School ;  the  other  sidu  by  students  of  the  University.  The  body 
of  the  building  was  filled  as  in  the  old  days  with  ladies,  and  part 
also  of  the  galleries,  which  were  literally  packt-d  with  visitors  and 
neighbors  from  the  county.  When  all  were  quiet,  the  Band 
struck  up  "  Auld  Lang  Syne^  This  melting  strain  brought  tears 
to  eyes  unused  to  weep.  The  occasion,  the  surroundings,  the 
associations  were  all  deeply  touching — it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
pleasure  or  pain  for  the  moment  predominated." 

The  venerable  and  eminent  Rev.  W.  Hooper,  D.  D.  LL.  D., 
now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  who  was  graduated  at  the 
University  some  sixty-six  years  ago,  offered  a  most  devout,  sweet 
and  affecting  prayer.  Prof.  Redd  announced  the  opening  hymn 
which  was  composed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Betts,  which  was  sun^:  to  the 
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old   tune  "  Coronation."     Prof.   Phillips  then  introduced    Gov. 
Brogden.     Mrs.  Bv^-^ays: 

Gov.  Brogden's  address  was  a  success — well  conceived,  well 
delivered,  and  full  of  good  sense  and  information.  The  impor- 
tance of  thorough  mental  training,  the  progress  making  in  other 
States  and  other  lands,  the  great  and  glorious  future  of  our  coun- 
try calling  for  the  best  professional  and  technical  training  for  her 
sons, — the  splendid  liberality  with  which  Northern  millionaires 
were  responding  to  this  call  by  their  munificent  gifts  to  their 
colleges, — and  finally  a  spirited  surve}'  of  the  contrast  our  coun- 
tr3^  presents  at  this  day  with  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Pev- 
olution,  and  an  appeal  to  the  students  of  the  University  to  rise 
to  the  full  level  of  the  requirements  of  the  age.  These  were  the 
Governor's  topics." 

Gov.  Vance  next  briefly  addressed  the  audience  in  a  happy 
strain,  closing  his  remarks  by  introducing  Judge  Battle,  and  was 
timely  and  touching.     Mrs.  S.  says  : 

'•  He  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  College — the  objects  of  those 
who  gave  their  means  to  establish  it  on  a  sure  foundation — of  its 
growth  and  final  great  prosperity,  and  of  the  influence  it  has 
exerted  upon  the  history  and  reputation  of  our  State.  This  he 
illustrated  by  rapid  sketches  of  the  men  who  have  been  foremost 
in  State  and  Church — and  of  those  whose  portraits  surrounded 
him  as  he  spoke.  To  them  he  could  point  his  audience — their 
lives,  their  best  work  had  been  here — or  were  the  fruit  of  the 
training  received  here." 

Prof.  Mangum  next  read  the  closing  hymn,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  the  intellectual  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Spencer, 
daughter  of  the  late  Prof.  James  Phillips,  to  whom  the  eloquent 
gentleman  paid  a  graceful  and  deserved  compliment.  We  coi:>y 
the  hymn : 

Eternal  Source  of  light  and  truth! 
To  Thee  again  our  hearts  we  raise  ; 
Except  Thou  build  and  keep  the  house. 
In  vain  the  laborer  spends  his  days. 

Without  Thine  aid,  in  yain  our  zeal 
Strives  to  rebuild  the  broken  walls  ; 
Vainly  our  sons  invoke  the  Muse 
Among  these  sacred  groves  and  halls. 

From  off  Thine  altar  send  a  coal 

As  burning  seraphs  erst  have  brought ;  • 

Eelight  the  flames  that  once  inspired 

The  faithful  teachers  and  the  taught. 
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Pour  on  our  path  th'  unclouded  light 
That;from  Thy  constant  favor  springs  ; 
Let  heart  and  hand -be  strong  beneath 
The  shadow  of  Almighty  wings. 

Recall,  O  God  I  the  golden  days, 
May  rude  unfruitful  Discord  cease  ; 
Our  sons  in  crowds  exulting  throng 
These  ancient  haunts  of  white-robed  Peace, 

So  shall  our  upward  way  be  fair 
As  that  our  sainted  fathers  trod  ; 
Again  the  "Priest  and  Muse"  declare 
The  Holy  Oracles  of  God. 

"  Old  Hundred  "  was  the  tune  to  which  these  words  w^ere  sung 
"with  heart  and  voice."  Then  came  the  benediction  and  the 
cheerful  and  pleasing  exercises  were  ended.  May  this  Commence- 
ment Day  be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  such  happy  days  in 
the  history  of  North  Carolina's  University  !  The  two  old  socie- 
ties, the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic,  were  re-organi2;ed  and  began 
anew  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor,  as  w^e  trust. 

And  now  we  must  copy  a  some  suggestive  paragraphs  from  a 
true  friend  of  the  University.  Col.  W.  L.  Saunders,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Wilmington  Journal,  in  a  recent  article  in  his  paper, 
in  wdiich  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  plan  of  studies 
adopted  at  the  University  now,  remarks  : 

"  The  University,  as  re-organized,  is  not  merely  the  University 
of  the  olden  time.  It  is  that,  and  it  is  much  more  than  that. 
The  interpretation  now  given  to  the  words,  all  useful  learning, 
is  no  longer  narrow  and  contracted,  but  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  correctly  so. 

Latin  and  Greek  and  pure  mathematics  now  lack  very  much 
of  being  the  sum  of  all  useful  learning.  There  is  very  much 
other  learning  that  is  useful,  and  that  needs  to  be  promoted  and 
encouraged,  now^here  so  much  as  at  the  University  of  the  State. 
Let  no  one  despise  or  effect  to  despise  either  Latin  or  Greek,  or 
Mathematics.  They  have  a  value  and  a  very  great  one  is  it,  but 
upon  the  principles  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  It  seems  clear  that  they  should  not  monopolize  the 
time  of  students  at  Chapel  Hill. 

This  would  be  a  correct  view  of  the  case  at  any  time,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  so  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  impoverished 
.condition  of  our  people.  The  old  theory  was,  that  colleges  were 
not  intended  to  impart  the  technical  knowledge  of  any  profession, 
but  merely  to  train  and  discipline  the  mind  so  that  afterwards 
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professional  studies  might  be  entered  upon  to  much  advantage. 
Latin  and  Greok^nd  Mathematics  were  found  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose admirably.  The  result  "was,  that  after  graduating,  a  young 
man  had  no  professional  knowledge  wliatever,  although  he  had 
his  mind  in  admirable  condition  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  other  years  were  necessa- 
rily to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  his  profession  before  he  conld 
enter  upon  its  practice.  But  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  the  only 
studies  that  train  and  discipline  the  mind.  The  very  studies 
necessary  to  the  mastery  of  a  profession  may  be  used  also  to  train 
and  discipline  the  mind,  and  thus  by  serving  a  double  purpose, 
save  both  time  and  money. 

There  have  always  been,  from  various  causes,  a  large  number 
of  young  men  whose  command  of  time  and  money  has  been  too 
limited  to  permit  them  to  spend  four  years  at  college  in  training 
their  minds,  and  then  to  devote  other  years  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  technical  knowledge  necessar}^  to  be  acquired  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  practice  of  a  profession.  To  meet  the  wants  of  such, 
the  cours'^s  of  study  has  been  much  enlarged  and  an  option  given 
to  select  such  studies  only  as  might  bear  upon  the  particular  pro- 
fession intended  to  be  followed,  thereby  enabling  a  student  to 
acquire  professioiial  knowledge,  while  in  the  process  of  training 
and  disciplining  the  mind. 

It  was  to  meet  this  very  condition  of  things  that  the  Faculty 
desired  and  the  Trustees  adopted  the  present  course  of  study  for 
the  University  upon  its  reorganization.  There  are  now  five 
courses  open  to  a  student  at  the  University. 

The  arts  course,  which  comprises  substantially  the  Latin  and 
Greek  studies  of  former  times  and  most  admirably  adopted,  it  is 
too,  for  those  who  have  the  time  and  means  to  devote  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  classical  education. 

2.  The  scientific  course,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  spe- 
cially adapted  to.  tlie  wants  of  those  who  prefer  modern  science 
to  ancient  classics. 

3.  The  Agricultural  course  v/hich  enhances  such  studies  as  are 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  business  of  farm- 
ing. 

4.  The  Optional  course  in  which  a  student  may  select  for  him- 
self such  studies  as  he  may  desire  to  pursue,  the  only  requirement 
being  that  his  whole  time  shall  be  occupied.  For  example,  if  a 
man  desires  to  perfect  himself  in  Chemistry  or  Agriculture,  he 
will,  as  a  student  of  the  Optional  course,  be  permitted  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  that  study,  and  so  of  Civil  Engineering,  of 
Mining,  &c. 

5.  Ihe  fifth  and  most  difficult  of  all,  is  tliat  necessary  to  be 
gone  through  in  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Master  of  arts. 

It- will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  University,  as  atpre=5ent 
organized,  seeks  to  pieet  the  wants  of  every  class  of  students." 
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I  We  regard  tliis  scheme  as  wise  and  prudential,  under  the  cir- 

I  cumstances.  ^A'Univ-ersity  for  all  classes — that  is  an  excellent 

idea.  '•  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  ''  is  one  of  the 
axioms  of  a  wise  writer  on  political  economy.  Col.  Saunders  says: 
"This  is  an  institution  we  seek  to  build  up — one  that 
will  make  its  benign  influence  felt  by  all  classes  of  men  through- 
out the  State,  and  when  the  greatest  good  will  be  done  to  the 
greatest  number,  by  encouraging  all  useful  learning,  and  not  one 
intended  only  for  the  manufacture  of  mere  classical  scholars." 
■  From  the  auspicious  beginning  we  may  well  anticipate  a  bright 
and  glorious  future  for  the  University.  We, do  not  doubt  that  in 
two  years  there  will  be  as  many  students  at  Chapel  Hill  as  were 
found  there  fifty  years  after  its  first  organization.         T.  B.  IC 


A  IIISIORY  FOR  SCHOOLS  .AND  FAMILIES 


The  writer  has  long  been  satisfied  that  an  important  desidera- 
tum was  a  "  History  of  North  Carolina  for  Schools  and  Families, 
from  1564  to  1S60."  He  has  been  often  asked  for  such  a  work' 
and  has  been  compelled  to  repl}^  that  there  was  no  such  book 
written.  We  greatly  need  a  compendium  out-line  history 
of  our  State,  to  be  comprised  in  a  duodecimo  volume  of  not  more 
than  four  hundred  pages.  For  years  the  writer  has  endeavored 
to  pur.suade  others  to  attempt  the  lal)or,  but  as  yet  no  one  has 
been  found  who  will  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  such  a  long 
needed  work.  He  has  resolved  to  undertake  the  writing  of  such 
a  history.  In  a  short  time,  as  soon  as  he  can  collect  the  necessary 
books,  he  will  begin  his  labors,  and  hopes  to  have  the  history 
ready  for  the  press  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years  at  the  farthest. 
The  work  will  progress  asrapitlly  as  his  other  literary  labors  will 
allow,  as  he  will  retain  his  place  as  the  chief  contributor  to  Our 
Living  axd  Our  Dead.     His  address  is  Oxford,  N.  C. 

T.  B.  KINGSBURY. 

P.'  S. — If  he  should  be  spared  to  complete  this  undertaking,  he 
hopes  then  to  enter  upon  another  work  to  which  he  will  devote 
many  years,  if  his  life  should  be  protracted  so  long,  "  A  History 
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of  North  Carolina  for  Libraries,  from  15G4  to  1860,"  to  be  con- 
tained in  two  Oetavo  volumes  of  some  500  pages  each.  This  work 
will  probably  not  appear  under  eight  years,  as  he  can  only  devote 
a  portion  of  working  hours  to  such  an  undertaking. 


WONDERFUL  PREOOCLTY. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  English  literature  is 
Thomas  Chatterton  "that  marvellous  boy,  who  perished  in  his 
pride."  In  this  department  we  will  not  enter  upon  any  discus- 
sion of  his  mental  habitudes  and  development.  Our  purpose 
is  only  to  call  attention  to  a  poem  of  remarkable  merit  consider- 
ing the  a^e  of  the  author  at  the  time  it  was  written.  It  is  prob- 
ably superior  to  any  poem  ever  written  at  so  premature  an  age. 

The  life  and  death  of  Chatterton  are  a  study.  The  Edinburg 
Revieiv  avers  that  they  "  will  be  the  lasting  honor  and  indelible 
disgrace  of  the  eighteenth  century."  He  his  been  called  the 
"  mad  boy,"  but  there  was  indeed  splendid  "  method "  in  his 
"  madness."  His  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  his  unique  and  admira- 
ble poems  which  he  palmed  off  upon  his  credulous  and  unsus- 
pecting age  as  the  productions  of  Rowley,  an  imaginary  or  real 
monk  of  an  age  preceding  Chatterton  by  three  hundred  years  or 
more.  But  there  is  high  merit  in  other  production  than  those 
professedly  belonging  to  the  Rowleyan  MSS.  Some  of  his  earlier 
and  later  poems  are  uncommonly  good,  and  stamp  his  as  an  ex- 
traordinary genius. 

According  to  Robert  Southey  the  following  poem  was  WTitteu 
by  Chatterton  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  It  cannot 
be  read  without  astonishment.  It  certainly  bears  testimony  to 
the  precocious  genius  of  one  who  displayed  very  uncommon 
powers  a  few  years  later.  Of  this  poem  the  Edinburg  Revieiv  said 
many  years  ago  :  "  When  hamony  and  ease  of  expression  are 
contrasted  with  the  author's  boyliood,  inexperience  and  want  of 
instruction,"  these  stanzas  must  "  appear  almost  miraculous." 
Every  pious  spirit  as  well  as  cultivated  mind  will  be  pleased  to 
see  them. 
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I  A  HYMN  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

WKITTEN    BY    THOMAS     CHATTERTOX     AT    ELEVEN    YEARS   OF    AGE. 

Almighty  Framer  of  the  skies, 
O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise 

Like  incense  in  thy  sight  ! 
Wrapt  in  impenetrable  shade, 
The  texture  of  our  souls  were  made, 

Till  thy  command  gave  light. 

The  Sun  of  .glory  gleamed  the  ray^ 
Refined  the  darkness  into  day, 

And  bid  the  vapours  tly: 
Impelled  by  His  eternal  love. 
He  left  His  pahices  above. 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day 
When  God  appeared  in  mortafclay 

The  mark  of  worldly  scorn, 
When  the  Archangel's' heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  Redeemer's  praise,  ' 

And  hailed  Salvation's  morn. 

T.  B.  K. 


FAMILIAR  QL'OTATIOIVS, 


COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KIXGSBURY. 

.*  Number  7. 

89.  "A  few  more  such  victories,  and  I  ani  ruined.'' 

— PyrrJius,  King  of  Epirus. 
Note. — This  was  said  by  him  after  he  had  defeated  with  very 
heavy  loss  the  Romans  at  Herachea,  in  2S0  B.  C. 

90.  "  But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send, 
Save,  save,  oh,  save  me  from  the  candid  friend." 

— George  Canning  in  Antijacobin. 

91.  "  They  order,"  said  I,  "  this  matter  better  in  France." 

— Laiorence  Siemens  Sentimental  Journal. 

92.  "  Thought  the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese." 

— Rabelais. 

93.  "  He  thought  everything  was  gold  that  glitters." 

—Ibid. 

94.  "  He  always  looked  a  given  horse  in  the  mouth." 

'       •  —Ibid 
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95.  "  When  the  steed  was  stolen  would  shut  the  stable  door." 

—Ibid. 

96.  "  Robbing  Peter  he  paid  Paul.'' 

—Ibid, 

97.  "  He  did  make  a  virtue  of  necessity." 

Ibid, 

98.  The  brilliant  chief,  irregularly  great, 

Frank,  haughty,  rash, — the  Rupert  of  debate. 

— Lord  Lytton^s  New  Temin. 

99.  "  Through  thick  and  thin." 

— John  Dryden. 

100.  "  She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." 

— Byron's  Corsair, 

101.  'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book's  a  book,,  although  there's  nothing  in't. 

— Byron  s  English  Bards, 

102.  •  "  She  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  his  thoughts." 

— Byron's  Dreams. 

103.  "  A  change  came  o'er 
The  spirit  of  my  dream." 

—Ibid. 

104.  "  Our  country,  may  she  always  be  right ;  but  right  or 

wrong,  our  country." 

— Commodore  Stephen  Decatur, 
Note — This  was  the  toast  he  drank  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  wdiere  h« 
was  honored  with  a  public  dinner. 

105.  **  'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 

That  flattery  is  the  food  of  fools  ; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit, 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit." 

— Swifts'  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 

106.  "  Ask  me  no  questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs." 

— Oliver  Goldsmith. 

107.  "  No  pent  up  Utica  contracts  your  powers." 

Jonathan  M.  SeweU. 

108.  "  Look  before  you,  ere  you  leap." 

— Bidler's  Iludkras. 
Note — Ordinaril}^  misquoted — "  Look  before  you  leap." 

109.  "  Count  their  chickens  ere  they're  hatched." 

---Ibid. 
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110.  "  Classic  ground." 

— Joseph  Addison. 

111.  "  A  good  hater." 

— Dr.  Johnson.. 

112.  "  Not  much  the  worst  for  wear." 

—  William  Cowper. 

113.  "  Ilath  given  hostages  to  fortune." 

— Lord  Bacon.- 

114.  "  Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

—  Ihomas  Seward. 
Note — Probably  another  version  of  this  saying  is  that  whicb 
occurs  in  "  Kierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angells  "  that  appeared,  in 
1635 : 

"  Seven  cities  warred  for  Homer  being  dead, 
Who  living  had  no  roof  to  shroud  his  head." 

115.  "  I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvelous  boy, 
The  sleepless  Soul  that  perish'd  in  his  prid^." 

—  Wordsworth's  Resohdion  and  Independence. 

116.  "The  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  then,  the  simple  plan, 

That' they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

—  WordwortKs  Rob  Roys  Grave. 

117.  "  Small  Latin  and  less  Greek.'" 

Ben  Jonson. 
Note — This  saying  occurs  in  "  rare  Ben's  "  famous  and  noble 
tribute  to  the  greatest  of  all  men.     It  was  prefixed  to  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays  that  appeared  in  1023 — some  seven 
years  after  the  poet's  death. 


THE  COXFEDERxVTE  DEAO. 


BY   FATHER   RYAN. 


Gather  the  sacred  dust 

Of  the  warriors  tried  and  true ; 
Who  lx>re  the  flag  of  our  nations  trust, 
And  fell  in  the  cause,  though  lost,  still  just, 

And  died  for  me  and  you. 
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Gather  them,  each  and  all, 

From  the  private  to  the  chief, 
Come  they  from  hovel  or  princely  hall 
;    They  fell  for  us,  and  for  them  should  fall 
The  tears  of  a  Nation's  grief. 

Gather  the  corpses  strewn 

O'er  many  a  battle-plain  ; 
From  many  a  ;:;rave  that  lies  so  lone ; 
Without  a  name  and  without  a  stone, 

Gather  the  Southern  slain. 

We  care  not  whence  they  came, 

Dear  is  their  lifeless  clay  ! 
W^hether  unknown  or  known  to  fame, 
Their  cause  and  country  still  the  same — 

They  died — and  wore  the  Gray. 

Wherever  the  brave  have  died, 

They  should  not  rest  apart ; 
Living  they  struggled  side  by  side ; 
Why  should  the  hand  of  Death  divide 

A  single  heart  from  heart  ? 

Gather  their  scattered  clay, 

Wherever  it  may  rest ; 
Just  as  they  marched  to  the  bloody  fray, 
Just  as  they  fell  on  the  battle  day, 

Bury  them  breast  to  breast. 

The  foeman  need  not  dread  - 

This  gathering  of  the  brave  ; 
Without  sword  or  flag,  and  with  soundless  tread, 
W^e  muster  once  more  our  deathless  dead, 

Out  of  each  lonely  grave. 

The  foeman  need  not  frown, 

They  are  powerless  now  ; 
We  gaUier  them  here  and  we  lay  them  down, 
And  tears  and  prayers  are  the  only  crown 

We  bring  to  wreathe  each  brow. 

And  the  dead  must  meet  the  dead. 
While  the  living  o'er  them  weep. 
And  the  men  whom  Lee  and  Stonewall  led, 
And  the  hearts  that  once  together  bled, 
Together  still  shall  sleep  I 
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Bv  REV.  JOHN  PARIS.  Laie  Ciiapl-Ain  olth  Regiment,  N.  C.  Troops. 

CHAPTER  X. 

BATTLE    OF  EKEDEKICKSBURG. 

^'^^ITRIVG  the  earlv  part  of  the  nieht.  B-aniside  succeeded  iu 
pTllaving  down  his  pontoons,  and  threw  across  the  river  a  heavy 
^  I-  ff'^^'^^'  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  strong  bodies  of  tlie 
2^^ enemy,  both  infantry  and  cavalry.witli  artillery,  appeared  in 
^^ " front  of  the  town,  and  skirmishing  of  sharpshooters  and  ar- 
tillery duels  continued  throughout  the  day.    The  enemy  evidently 
showed  a  disposition  to  feel  the  centre  of  the  left  win2:.  or  Lons- 

i.  CO 

street's  Corps.  The  position  of  Jackson's  Corps  on  this  morning,  and- 
throughout  the  day  was  near  Guinea  Station,  about  eight  miles  to 
the  right  and  rear,  except  D.  H.  Hill's  Division,  which  was  in  camp 

about  eighteen  miles  distant,  near  Port  Royal.     During  the  night. 

Entered  according  to  act  of  Confess,  oy  S.  D.  Pool,  in  c£ce  of  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, TTaihin^on,  D.  C. 
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the  marching  of  troops,  the  moveraent  of  baggage  trains,  and  the 
lumbering  of  artillery  carriages,  afforded  unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  grand  collision  was  at  hand,  and  that  Gen.  Lee  was  pre- 
paring to  receive  the  expected  shock.  By  break  of  day  the  greater 
part  of  Jackson's  Corps  was  in  line,  and  soon  after  sunrise  the  di- 
vision of  Major  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  which  had  marched  all  night, 
came  into  position.  It  was  apparent  from  the  indications  afford- 
ed by  the  immense  force  of  Burnside's  army  which  had  passed 
.the  river  near  Deep  Run,  that  a  heavy  attack  might  be  expected 
mpon  the  Confederate  right  formed  by  Jackson's  command.  To 
;meet  this  attack  he  formed  his  troops  into  three  lines.  A.  P.  Hill's 
'division,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Lane,  Pender  and  Archer, 
•with  two  regiments  from  Field's  brigade,  composed  the  front  line. 
This  line  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  bordering  on  the  open 
field  which  extended  to  the  river.  At  one  point  the  wood  ad- 
vanced considerably  into  the  open  ground,  forming,  as  it  were, 
.a  salient  point,  but  was  marshy.  This  advanced  position  was 
•occupied  by  the  brigade  of  Lane.  The  divisions  of  Taliafero  and 
■Early  formed  the  second  line,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  with  his  fine  divis- 
ion, formed  the  third,  or  reserve;  while  tlie  cavalry,  under  Gen. 
Stuart,  occupied  the  plateau  below  Hamilton's  Crossing,  between 
that  place  and  a  small  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Massaponax. 
There  was  but  one  point  along  Jackson's  line  that  afforded  a  po- 
sition for  artillery,  and  upon  that  eminence,  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  overlooking  the  plateau  three  batteries  of  artillery 
"was  placed  within  epaulements.  Notwithstanding  he  had  about 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  this  was  the  only  desirable  position  for 
his  guns,  as  the  elevations  along  the  greater  part  of  his  line  were 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  plateau. 

The  13th  of  December  dawned  upon  the  belligerent  hosts.  All 
knew  a  crisis  was  present.  A  dense  fog  hung  over  the  valley  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  enshrouded  the  surrounding  hills  with 
its  misty  folds.  But  along  the  river  a  suppressed  and  low  mur- 
.muring  sound  gave  unmistakeable  indications  that  the  enemy 
was  marshalling  his  immense  host  upon  the  Confederate  front. 
•  Soon  after  sunrise,  the  crack  of  the  sharpshooters'  rifles  along 
the  entire  front,  from  Hamilton's  Crossing  to  the  town  could  be 
'heard.  About  nine  o'clock  the  fog  lifted  up  its  dense  folds  from 
the  hills  and  the  valley,  as  if  for  the  signal  for  the  battle  to  begin, 
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and  the  sun  shone  out  in   all  his  brightness  as  if  to  witness  the 
bloody  scene. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
were  opened  from  the  hills  of  Stafford,  while  many  batteries  which 
the  enemy  had  brought  across  the  river,  and  placed  in  position, 
upon  the  plateau  near  the  river,  were  also  opened  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  Gen.  Lee.  These  guns  were  principally  upon  Jackson's 
left,  and  Longstreet's  centre.  The  fire  of  the  Federal  artiller}^ 
was  tremendous.  The  earth  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  its  con- 
cussion. The  strange  shrieking  of  shells  and  hissing  of  cannon 
shots  was  indescribable.  The  air  became  sulphurous.  The  burst- 
ing of  the  Yankee  shells  along  and  near  the  Confederate  lines, 
would  have  made  the  impression  upon  one,  a  stranger  to  the 
tumult  of  the  battlefield,  that  Gen.  Lee's  artillery  was  in  full  play. 
But  not  so.  Occasionally  a  gun  from  some  of  his  advanced  bat- 
teries or  sections  would  respond,  but  apart  from  this,  his  artillery 
remained  silent,  and  reserved  its  ammunition  for  close  and  earnest 
work.  Jackson's  batteries  on  the  hill,  near  Hamilton's  Crossing, 
suffered  much.  The  hill  on  its  front  had  been  denuded  of  its 
timber;  on  its  crest  it  was  covered  with  small  sized  trees.while 
the  valley  in  its  rear,  for  some  distance,  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
forest  of  large  oak.  The  crashing  of  the  falling  timber  at  this 
point  was  terrible.  The  massive  oaks  were  literally  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  enemy's  shells,  while  the  face  of  the  hills  in  front  of  the 
batteries  was  virtually  ploughed  up.  The  Confederate  artillery 
upon  Marye's  Hill  had  a  more  elevated  position,  and  though 
nearer  to  the  enemy's  guns,  suffered  less. 

During  the  early  morn,  and  while  this  terrible  cannonade  was 
raging,  the  enemy  advanced  his  infantry  from  the  margin  of  the 
river  to  the  road  that  runs  from  Fredericksburg  to  Port  Royal, 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  half  way  be- 
tween the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  bound 
the  limits  of  the  open  plateau.  This  road  has  slight  embank- 
ments on  each  side  of  it,  upon  which  stood  a  wooden  fence,  with 
numerous  cedars  along'  both  sides.  This  constituted  a  position 
which  afforded  considerable  shelter,  both  from  the  sharps  hoD^ 
and  artillery. 

At  half  past  eleven  o'clock  the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced.    The  artillery  of  Jackson's  corps  now  opened  with  tre- 
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mendous  furj ;  while  Stuart,  of  the  cavah-y,  ordered  a  section  ol 
artiller}',  commanded  by  Pelham,  to  advance  upon  the  plateau 
upon  the  enemy's  left,  and  enfilade  his  advancing  lines.  Every 
discharge  froni  the  Confederate  artillery  seemed  to  tell  a  bloody 
tale  of  horror.  The  enemy's  ranks  were  torn  and  scattered,  while 
the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  mangled  dead  and 
wounded.  Unable  to  withstand  this  horrible  carnage,  the  enemy 
broke  and  retreated  in  disorder  to  the  river  road  from  which  they 
had  emerged. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  noon  the  enemy  again  advanced.  The 
corps  of  Franklin  and  Hooper  formed  in  three  lines,  and  sup- 
ported by  about  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  upon  his  flanks,  moved 
rapidly  forward  to  the  assault,  as  if  confident  of  success,  and  pre- 
ceded by  clouds  of  sharpshooters  moving  in  skirmish  line,  and 
enlivening  the  whole  valley  with  the  shrill  music  of  their  rifles. 
Again  the  Confederate  artillery  was  silent,  until  the  enemy  came 
within  about  one-ha]f  mile  of  Jackson's  line,  vrhen  it  opened  once 
more  with  destructive  fury.  But  more  obstinate  than  before,  the 
advancing  lines  pressed  forward.  The  Confederate  infantry  stood 
silent  until  the  enemy  came  within  point  blank  range.  At  this 
moment  the  dreadful  storm  burst  with  all  its  indescribable  fury, 
as  if  the  heavens  and  earth  nad  come  into  conflict.  The  firing 
of  small  arms  and  the  roar  of  musketry  defy  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion, while  the  half  suppressed  or  indistinctly  heard  peals  of 
artillery,  resembled  the  roar  of  thunder  amid  the  raging  elements 
in  a  terrific  storm. 

Lane's  brigade  being  somewhat  advanced  in  the  point  of  swamp 
woods,  which  encroached  upon  the  open  plateau,  was  the  first  to 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  foe.  This  brigade  stood  its  ground 
most  heroically  for  some  time,  against  more  than  three  times  its 
number,  and  fought  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  country  that 
gave  them  birth.  But  the  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  an  open- 
ing between  the  right  of  Lane  and  left  of  Archer's  brigade,  rushed 
through  this  interval  and  deployed  upon  the  flank  and  rear. 
This  threw  a  i)art  of  the  brigade  into  confusion.  Some  facing  to 
the  right  offered  a  front  to  the  enemy  upon  that  flank,  while 
many- others  fell  back  upon  the  suppoiting  line.  The  brigade  of 
Archer  shared  a  similar  fate,  especially  its  left,  as  the  enemy 
threatened  its  rear,  and  being  pressed  by  overwhelming  odds,  it 
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I  gnvc  way.     Archer's  right  stood  firm,  the  attack  upon  it  not  being 

I  so  heavy  as  upon  his  left ;  the  steadiness  of  his  troops  enabled 

I  him,  under  the  dreadful  fire  that  was  directed  upon  him,  to  form 

I  a  new  front  against  the  enemy's  flank. 

I  The  foe  at  this  moinent  seemed  to  be  triumphant.  But  pressing 

I  through  the  interval  of  the  front  line  which  he  had  broken,  and 

^  deploying  to  the  right  and   left,  he  encountered  the  bricrades  of 

I  Thomas  and  Gregg.     The  battle  was  now  mainly  in  the  woods, 

I  and  was  fought  in  a  confused  m.anner  by  both  parties,  owing  to 

f.  the   unavoidable    disorder    which   prevailed.     The   brigades    of 

f  Thomas  and  Gregg  checked  the  progress  of  the  Yankees.     At  this 

i  period  Gen.  Jackson  ordered  up  the  second  line,  which  was  com- 

f  manded  by  Early  and  Taliafero,  to  support  the  wavering  fortunes 

I  of  the  first.     Gen.  Early  ordered   forward   Lawton's  brigade  of 

I  Georgian's,  and  AValker's  of  Virginians  ;  these  two  forming  upon 

J  Thomas'  brigade  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  enemy,  with 

I  as  hearty  a  Confederate  yell  as  Southern  men  know  how  to  raise ^ 

I  threw  the  enemy  into  complete  confusion  and  disorder,  drove  him 

1;  back  with  great  slaughter,  routed  him  entirely  from  the  woods, 

I  and  pursued  him  beyond  the  railroad  some  distance,  until  a  su- 

j  perior  force,  upon  their  right  flank,  compelled  them  to  fall  back. 

I  But  while  this  was  going  on  the  gallant  Archer  was  still  strug- 

I  g^ing  against  fearful  odds.     Gen.  Early  ordered  to  his  assista^ice 

I  Trimble's  brigade,  now  commanded  by  Colonel  R.  F.  Hoke,  and 

I  the  Louisiana  brigade  ui^der  Gen.  Hayes.     These  brigades  ad- 

vanced to  the  work  with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  drove  the  enemy 
hack  in  confusion  some  distance  beyond  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
The  artillery  had  been  silent  while  the  fighting  was  going  on  in 
the  woods,  as  its  fire  would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  proved 
alike  dangerous  to  friend  and  foe.  But  when  the  enemy  were 
forced  back  across  the  line  of  the  railroad,  the  Confederate  guns 
opened  once  more  with  fury  upon  the  retiring  masses  of  the  ene- 
;  my.     Pender's  brigade  upon  the  left  of  A.  P.  Hills  division,  had 

I  likewise  been  hotlv  eno^aoed,  but  had  sustained  itself  noblv.  while 

p  its  gallant  commander  had  been  wounded  and  reluctantly  com- 

I  pelled  to  leave  the  field.     After  the  Yankees  had  been   driven 

back  across  the  railroad,  a  column  of  the  enemy  which  had 
blocked  themselves,  undiscovered,  up  the  chasm  of  the  channel 
of  Deep  Run,  showed  themselves  opposite  to  the  left  of  Pender, 

I 
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and  front  of  Law's  brigade  of  Hood's  division,  and  seizing  the 
railroad,  seemed  disposed  to  make  a  demonstration  of  attacking 
from  this  quarter. 

As  this  body  of  the  enemy  presented  a  front  to  Law's  brigade 
of  Hood's  division,  as  well  as  to  Pender's  brigade  of  A.  P.  Hill's, 
they  were  very  soon  provided  for.  The  importance  of  secfesy  in 
any  military  movement  is  well  understood.  The  duty  and  busi- 
ness of  a  soldier  is  to  do  what  he  is  commanded  to  do ;  and  in 
diflScult  and  hazardous  attempts,  he  is  often  best  prepared  to  act 
efficiently  through  ignorance  of  the  emergency  that  is  coming 
upon  him.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  Brigadier  General  Law 
ordered  out  the  57th  and  54th  regiments  of  North  Carolina  troops. 
His  aid  galloping  up  to  the  right  of  the  54th,  called  out  to  its 
commander,  "  General  Law  presents  his  compliments  to  Colonel 
McDowell,  and  requests  that  you  will  march  your  regiment  down 
in  the  woods  a  short  distance  to  the  left,  to  be  in  position  to  sup- 
port Lane's  brigade,  which  is  expected  to  be  engaged  with  the 
enemy  very  soon.  You  will  follow  Colonel  Godwin  with  the 
57th.'^  The  order  was  so  worded  as  to  deceive.  Lane's  brigade 
was  at  that  hour  away  to  the  right,  and  in  the  second  line,  >vhile 
the  two  regiments  were  marched  nearly  half  mile  to  the  left,  when 
diverging  at  right  angles  from  the  line  of  battle,  they  were 
marched  through  the  corner  of  the  forest  that  encroached  upon 
the  plateau  at  this  place,  and  debouching  upon  the  open  field, 
they  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  spectacle  of  an  armed  foe.  The 
dark  masses  of  the  enemy  in  front,  with  artillery  both  right  and 
left,  appeared  in  full  view  before  them  at  the  distance  of  about 
eight  hundred  yards.  Under  the  eye  of  Gen.  Law  they  were 
quickly  thrown  into  line  of  battle,  the  57th  in  front,  and  ordered 
to  "  charge  and  retake  the  railroad."  At  the  moment  they  formed 
they  came  under  the  fire  of  artillery  from  the  front,  right  and 
left,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterwards  of  the  musketry ;  but  ad- 
vancing in  gallant  order  at  a  double  quick,  they  delivered  their 
fire  in  splendid  style,  and  with  one  grand  Confederate  yell,  dashed 
forward  upon  tlie  railroad,  under  the  severe  fire  that  was  directed 
upon  them  from  diff'erent  quarters.  The  enemy,  though  five 
times  their  numbers,  no  doubt  thinking  this  column  was  only 
the  advance  of  a  heavy  force  that  was  about  to  attack  them,  be- 
came panic  stricken  and  retreated  precipitately,  both  infantry  and 
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artillery,  yielding  to  the  "  Tar  Heels,"  as  the  Carolinians  were 
called,  a  wide  birth.  But  the  Carolinians,  elated  at  seeing 
the  backs  of  so  many  of  their  enemies,  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
simple  execution  of  the  order  of  Gen.  Law  to  ''  retake  the  rail- 
road,''— they  dashed  furiously  onward  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  beyond  the  road,  when  reaching  the  top  of  a  gentle 
swell  in  the  plateau,  they  came  under  the  galling  fire  of  a  heavy 
body  of  infantry,  partially  concealed  in  front,  with  a  battery  of 
artillery.  Here  the  officers  for  the  first  time  were  enabled  to 
effect  a  halt  of  their  men.  Falling  down  on  the  ground  thev  lav 
clo3e  to  the  earth  for  some  time  to  avoid  the  heavy  fire  directed 
upon  them,  until  it  was  diverted  by  a  maneuvre  of  some  other 
regiments  of  Hood's  diyision,  which  afforded  the  two  regiments 
an  opportunity  to  arise  and  fall  back  to  the  railroad,  which  they 
held  until  relieved  at  midnight.  This  brilliant  charge  called 
forth  complimentary  notes  to  Colonels  McDowell  and  Godwin, 
on  the  following  day  from  both  Generals  Hood  and  Law%  The 
former  has  been  represented  as  saying  in  his  humorous  way,  that 
he  "  thought  the  brave  '  Tar  Heels '  would  have  daslied  up  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  in  spite  of  himself  and  the  enemy 
combined  to  arrest  their  progress." 

These  two  distinguished  regiments  have  been  represented  as 
conscripts.  The  writer  here  records  the  declaration  that  there 
was  not  a  conscript  among  them.  They  were  organized  in  June 
before  the  conscripts  were  called  out.  Yet  there  were  a  large 
number  of  young  men  in  their  ranks  who  had  volunteered  in 
order  to  escape  the  supposed  odium  of  being  forced  into  service, 
under  the  operation  of  the  conscript  law. 

While  the  battle  was  raging  upon  the  right  where  Jackson 
commanded,  grave  and  important  events  were  taking  place  upon 
the  left.  Simultaneously  with  the  assault  upon  Jackson's  corps, 
the  enemy  opened  a  tremendous  cannonade  from  the  Stafford 
heights,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  against  the  position 
called  Marye's  Hill,  immediately  opposite  the  town.  The  enemy 
had  concentrated  heavy  masses  of  troops  within  the  town.  Gen. 
Lee  humanely  refused  to  open  his  artillery  upon  the  place, 
although  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  numerous  guns  on  the  neigh- 
boring heights.  At  a  given  signal  the  enemy  debouched  from 
the- streets  in  heavy  force,  and  with  great  spirit  and  resolution 
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threw  his  main  columns  of  attack  against  Longstreet's  centre, 
which  held  Marye's  Hill.  Here  the  battle  raged  with  nnparal- 
leled  fury.  Walton's  artillery  on  the  crest  of  the  heights  to  the 
rear  of  the  front  line,  opened  in  one  continuous  and  terrific  roar, 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  neighboring  hills  around,  while  his 
shot  and  shell  made  murderous  havoc  as  they  ploughed  through 
the  advancing  columns  of  Sumner's  corps. 

The  brave  General  Cobb,  with  his  legion,  lay  in  silence  in  po- 
sition, supported  by  Ransom's  division,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
behind  the  stone  wall.  Sumner  had  placed  Meagher,,  an  Irish 
exile,  with  a  brigade  of  his  countrymen,  in  front  to  lead  the  attack. 
The  Georgians  suffered  these  ill-fated  and  devoted  men  to  come 
within  point  blank  range  before  they  pulled  a  trigger.  The  signal 
was  given.  A  more  terrible  and  disastrous  fire  perhaps  was  never 
opened  than  that  which  now  burst  forth  from  the  stonewall.  The 
enemy's  ranks  being  torn  and  rent  in  disorder,  a  temporary  pause 
was  made,  but  only  to  retreat  from  the  jaws  of  destruction.  Fall- 
ing back  to  the  skirts  of  the  town,  he  rallied  his  disordered  lines 
and  again  advanced  as  if  determined  •  to  succeed.  But  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  the  Confederate  infantry  and  artillery  proved  too 
destructive  to  be  endured,  and  the  enemy's  lines  again  recoiled 
in  confusion.  Six  tinges  was  the  attempt  made  to  reach  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  but  each  effort  proved  fruitless  and  unavailing.  The 
ground  over  which  the  as.>aulting  columns  alternately  charged 
and  retreated,  was  literally  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  enemy  had  exhibited  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
But  terrible  was  the  penalty  he  paid  for  his  reckless  daring.  The 
Irish  brigade  was  almost  annihilated.  Poor  fellows!  their  fate 
was  a  sad  one.  They  had  left  the  land  of  their  fathers  in  quest 
of  liberty  on  the  hospitable  shores  of  America,  and  were  now 
engaged  in  the  strange  work  of  aiding  to  subjugate  a  p-^ople  who 
were  fighting  for  liberty  and  the  right  of  self-government.  Who 
will  mourn  their  fate?  It  has  been  asserted  by  a  historian  that 
"  the  Irish  have  fought  well  on  every  soil  except  their  own."  Why 
has  this  been  so  ? 

By  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  fury  of  the  battle  had  lulled.  A  de- 
sultory firing  between  the  sharp  shooters  on  both  sides,  with 
a  heavy  cannonade  continued  until  darkness  put  an  end  to 
the  struggle  of  the  day.     The  enemy  had  been  beaten  and  driven 
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!i.ick  at  all  points  with  terrible  slaughter.  He  had  assailed  the 
line  of  Gen-  Lee  at  the  two  points  which  seemed  to  present  the 
iVwest  dangers,  and  had  been  beaten  back  so  readily,  that  there 
-»-*jiHed  to  be  one  general  opinion  in  the  Confederate  army  among 
l;<»th  officers  and  men,  tliat  the  battle  was  not  over ;  that  the  ene- 
niv  would  not  give  up  the  struggle  without  making  anoiiierand 
more  determined  effort  to  drive  General  Lee  from  his  position. 
The  Confederates  lay  upon  their  arms  all  night,  while  in  some 
parts  of  the  line  considerable  work  was  done  in  throvring  up 
breastworks  for  the  protection  of  tlie  infantry,  and  epaulements 
for  the  artillerj^ 

Sunday,  the  14th  of  December,  dawned  upon  the  two  armies 
confronting  each  other,  while  the  intervening  space  between  them 
was  literally  covered  with  the  dead  of  the  enemy.  But  Burnside 
made  no  movement.  N\\  occasional  shell  throwm  by  his  artillery, 
with  some  feeble  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  his  sharp  shooters, 
were  the  only  hostile  dispositions  manifested.  Each  army  con- 
tinued in  the  same  attitude  on  ^he  15tli.  At  night  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  came  on,  attentJed  with  gusts  of  wind,  which  enabled  the 
enemy  under  cover  of  darkness  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  without  molestation,  and 
concentrate  his  shattered  and  defeated  arm}^  again  in  its  position 
upon  the  hills  of  Stafford. 

At  daylight  on  the  16th  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  discovered. 
A  few  hundred  prisoners,  with  a  large  amount  of  small  arms  con- 
stituted the  trophies  of  this  great  victory.  But  wherein  was  it 
great  ?  Only  in  the  unexampled  slaughter  of  the  Yankee  troops, 
as  apart  from  that,  its  results  were  not  of  great  importance.  Con- 
sequently, the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  may,  with  propriety,  be 
called  "  Burnside's  Slaughter."  - 

The  numerical  strength  of  Burnside  w^as  double  that  of  Gen. 
Lee,  yet  the  latter  had  not  more  than  25,000  men  engaged.  Burn- 
side, in  his  official  report,  states  his  loss  at  iO,S52,  and  estimates 
his  loss  in  killed  at  1,152.  The  writer  of  these  notes  walked  over 
the  field  among  the  dead,  before  any  ^vere  buried  according  to 
^he  conditions  of  the  truce  agreed  upon  on  Wednesday,  the  16th, 
and  here 'records  the  opinion,  from  an  effort  made  by  him.^elf  at 
uumbering  the  slain,  that  the  number  must  have  exceeded  2,000. 
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Hence  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Yankee  loss  did  not  fall 
under  13,000,  if  indeed  it  did  not  reach  the  sum  of  15,000. 

Gen.  Lee,  in  his  ofRcial  report,  states  his  loss  at  eighteen  hun- 
dred in  killed  and  wounded.  But  the  Confederate  army  lost  in 
this  battle  two  officers  of  distinction,  Brigadier  General  T.  R.  R. 
Cobb,  of  Georgia,  and  Brigadier  General  Maxcey  Gregg,  of  South 
Carolina.  The  former  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  at 
the  famous  stonewall  on  the  left,  after  the  last  charge  had  been 
repulsed.  The  latter  fell  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade  upon  the  centre  of  the  right  wing,  while  driving  back 
the  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  that  had  forced  back  the  brigades 
of  Lane  and  Archer.  These  distinguished  patriots  had  won  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar,  and  in  the  legislative  halls  of  their  respective 
States.  xVt  their  country's  call  they  had  came  forth  for  her  de- 
fence, and,  like  noble  sons,  laid  down  their  lives  and  their  all 
upon  the  altar  of  her  freedom.  The  dying  words  of  Gregg  should 
live  forever  in  history  :  "  Tell  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  I 
cheerfull}'  yield  my  life  for  the  independence  of  ni}^  State."  Gen- 
eral Lee,  in  his  official  capacity,  paid  the  highest  tribute  of  respect 
to  their  memory  in  these  memorable  words :  "  The  country  con- 
sents to  the  sacrifice  of  such  men  as  these,  and  the  gallant  soldiers 
who  fell  with  them,  only  to  secure  the  inestimable  blessings  they 
died  to  obtain." 

The  armies  of  Lee  and  Burnside  now  quietly  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  full  view  of  each  other,  while  the  banks  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock were  occupied  respectively  by  their  pickets.  But  one 
of  the  most  heart-sickening  incidents  connected  with  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg  was,  the  unnatural  disregard  the  Yankees 
manifested  toward  their  dead.  The  battle  was  fought  on  Satur- 
day. Burnside  asked  for  and  obtained  a  truce,  with  permission 
to  bury  his  dead  on  Tuesday.  This  work  was  not  completed 
until  Friday  afternoon  following.  For  six  days  the  Federal  dead 
lay  bleaching  upon  the  field,  denuded  of  their  clothing  by  the 
negroes  and  camp  followers  of  Lee's  army.  The  sad  spectacle  was 
a  reproach  to  civilization.  Apparently  neglected  by  their  chief, 
and  uncared  for  by  their  surviving  comrades  in  arms,  their 
mangled  corpses  lay  in  hideous  confusion  where  they  fell,  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  frosts  and  rain,  as  if  Christianity  had  for- 
saken the  earth,  and  charity  herself  had  refused  them  a  grave. 
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ft  Slowly  and  carelessly  were  they  consioned  on   the  sixth  day  to 

pits,  or  trenches,  about  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  containing  from 
forty  to  sixty  dead,  packed  together  in  wretched  confusion,  and 
lightly  covered  over  with  here  and  there  a  hand  or  foot  protru- 
ding. 

In  following  the  thread  of  events  as  they  transpired,  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention  to  tiie  Western  department.  Major  Gen- 
eral VanDorn,  who  was  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
j  South   and  West  of  the  Tennessee  river,  having  collected  under 

his  command  a  respectable  body  of  cavalry,  made  a  movement 
against  Holly  Springs,  a  town  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  where  the  enemy  had  collected  an  immense  amount 
of  military  stores.  By  a  well  masked  movement  he  captured  the 
place  by  surprise  on  the  20th  of  December,  lS(i2,  with  but  little 
loss  on  his  side.  Munitions  and  war-like  stores  to  the  amount  in 
value  of  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  with  several  hundred 
prisoners,  fell 'into  his  hands,  which  seriously  affected  the  plan  of 
operations  of  the  enemy  in  tha^"  quarter.  The  object  of  the  Con- 
federate General  was  not  to  hold  the  position  thus  taken.  A  large 
portion  of  the  captured  stores  was  committed  to  the  flames,  and 
the  prisoners  brought  off  in  safety.  Grant  and  Sherman  were  at 
this  time  preparing  for  a  forward  movement  towards  the  South, 
of  which  Vicksburg  was  the  objective  point. 

Rosecrans  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Tennessee,  with  his 
entire  force  concentrated  within  his  works  around  Nashville. 
General  Bragg,  who  had  fallen  back  from  Kentucky,  had  been 
threatening  the  position  of  Rosecrans.  His  army  was  principally 
concentrated  in  and  around  Murfreesboro ;  while  three  brigades 
of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Wheeler,  Pegram  and  Whar- 
ton, covered  his  front  and  extended  their  videttes  within  a  few 
miles  of  Rosecrans'  lines.  The  remainder  of  his  cavalry,  under 
Forest,  had  been  detached  to  operate  against  the  enemy  West  of 
the  Tennessee  river. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Rosecrans  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  in  a  pitched  battle  with  Gen.  Bragg.  Accordingly,  he 
began  his  advance  movement  on  the  day  after  Christmas.  His 
army  consisted  of  three  corps,  composed  of  eight  divisions,  and 
commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Thomas,  McCook  and  Crit- 
tenden, and  from  the  best  information  gathered  from  documents 
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captured  from  the  enemy,  must  have  numbererl  at  least  sixty 
thousand  men.  Thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  about  five  thou- 
sand cavalry,  with  the  artillery,  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
Confederate  army  under  Gen.  Bragg. 

The  news  of  the  enem3^'s  advance  was  quickly  communicated 
to  the  Confederate  commander,  and  by  the  27th  preparations  were 
made  to  receive  him.  The  line  of  battle  was  drawn  up  in  front 
and  in  advance  of  Murfreesboro,  while  the  three  brigades  of  cav- 
alry, with  several  pieces  of  artillery,  disputed  and  harrassed  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  The  Confederate  line  of  battle  extended 
across  Stone  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Cumberland,  which  was 
passable  at  many  points  by  infantr^^  The  ground  in  front  of 
the  line  was  gently  undulating,  occupied  with  farms,  interspersed 
with  tangled  groves  of  cedar,  among  which  the  limestone  cropped 
out  in  manv  places,  presenting  a  rough  and  forbidding  surface 
for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry  or  artillery. 

• 

BATTLE    OF    MUEFREESBORO. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  December,  the  enemy  drew  up 
in  line  of  battle  in  front  of  Gen.  Bragg's  position,  and  the  camp 
fires  of  the  hostile  armies  was  plainly  visible  to  each  other.  The 
plan  of  battle  was  arranged  and  every  disposition  made  by  the 
Confederate  Commander  to  begin  the  attack  at  daylight  on  the 
31st.  The  left  wing,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General 
Hardee,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Breckenridge,  Cleburne,  and 
McCown,  occupied  the  line  on  the  east  side  of  Stone  river.  From 
this  point  the  attack  was  to  begin.  It  was  a  cold  and  wintry 
morning  for  such  work,  but  at  daylight  General  Hardee  gave 
orders  to  advance.  The  divisions  of  Breckenridge  and  Cleburne 
soon  encountered  the  corps  commanded  by  }.Iajor  Gen.  McCook, 
which  they  assailed  with  great  fury.  The  enemy  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  recoiled  in  confusion  before  the  charging  columns 
of  Hardee.  After  his  front  line  had  been  broken,  the  disorder 
beci;me  so  general,  that  the  Yankee  officers  found  it  impossible  to 
rally  a  force  sufficient  to  arrest  the  impetuosity  of  the  Confede- 
rates: The  victorious  corps  of  Hardee  pressed  the  advantage, 
until  the  divisions  of  McCook  had  been  driven  a  distance  of  five 
miles  and  thrown  back  upon  the  centre.     By  eleven  o'clock  the 
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losses  and  disasters  that  had  been  sustained  by  the  Federal  col- 
umns seemed  to  threaten  an  irretrievable  rout.  But  in  this 
emer2;ency  Rosecrans  succeeded  in  bringing  up  some  divisions 
which  had  not  been  engaged,  and  which  were  intact,  by  which, 
lie  succeeded  in  changing  his  front  so  as  to  present  a  new  line  of 
battle,  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  original  one,  while  a  por- 
tion of  his  left  wing  concentrated  itself,  with  several  batteries  of 
artillery,  upon  a  hill  near  the  river. 

The  progress  of  Hardee  vras  now  arrested  by  the  heavy  combi- 
nations in  his  front. 

Lieutenant  General  Polk  advanced  in  the  afternoon  with  his 
corps  to  assail  the  enemy's  strong  position  opposite  to  tlie  Con- 
federate right.  Here  tlie  battle  raged  with  great  fury,  with  vary- 
ini2'  success  until  darkness  came  on,  eacli  partv  holdino;  the  ground 
it  had  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

The  struggle  liad  been  desperate,  but  the  battle  was  undecided. 
The  loss  on  each  side  had  been  severe,  but  the  advantage  was 
with  the  Confederates.  The  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don a  .f^reat  part  of  the  line  which  lie  held  in  the  morniiio-,  and 
had  lost  heavily  in  guns  and  prisoners.  During  the  night  the 
enemy  withdrev/  his  troops  from  the  position  from  which  Polk 
had  in  vain  tried  to  dislodge  him,  which  afforded  some  important 
advantages  to  the  Confederates,  enabling  Polk  to  contract  ins  line 
and  hold  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  of  the  preceding  after- 
noon had  been  fought. 

January  1st,  18G3,  came  on.     No  stirring  events  between  the 
hostile  armies  took  place.     They  remained  inactive  within  cannon 
shot  of  each  other.     On  the   2nd,  one  division   of  the  enemy's 
troops  crossed  to  the  left  and  took  possession  of  an  elevated  posi- 
tion fiOm  which  an  enfilading  fire  was  opened  upon  the  lines  of 
Gen.  Polk.     It  became  necessary  that  the  enemy  should  be  driven 
from  the  position,  as  his  fire  was  too   efiective.     Major  Gen(^rci.l 
Breckenridge,  with   his  division,  supported  by   the  cavalry  bri- 
grades  of  Wharton  and   Pegram,  v.^as  ordered   to  assail  this  force 
of  the  enemy.     The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon.     The 
enemy  quicklv  gave  way  at  all  points,  and  retreated  in  confusion 
across   the  river.     The  impetuosity  of  the  pursuit  brought  tlie 
troops  of  Breckenridge  under  the  range  of  several  batteries  of 
artillery,  which  the  enemy  had  placed  in  position  on  the  vs^est 
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side  of  the  river,  supported  by  heavy  masses  of  infantry.  Here 
the  struggle  was  desperate,  and  the  casualties  on  both  sides  terri- 
ble. Overpowered  by  numbers  the  command  of  Breckenridge 
was  driven  back  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of 
artillery. 

The  3rd  of  January  now  dawned.  But  dreary  winter  had  set 
in.  Heavy  and  continuous  rains  had  so  completely  saturated  the 
ground  that  the  mud  was  so  deep  that  military  operations  were 
seriously  embarrassed.  Each  army  looked  the  other  in  the  face, 
but  neither  was  willing  to  begin  an  attack.  Acting  under  the 
impression  that  the  enemy  was  receiving  strong  reinforcements, 
as  soon  as  night  came  on  General  Bragg  began  his  retreat,  and 
fell  back  to  Tullahoma  without  molestation  from  the  enemy.  On 
the  following  day,  Rosecrans  entered  Murfreesboro,  which  he 
occupied  with  his  army.  Although  the  Yankee  army  had  been 
severely  cut  up,  and  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  artillery,  bag- 
gage and  prisoners,  still  the  Northern  fanatics  affected  to  claim 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  as  a  victory. 

The  proclivity  of  the  Yankees  for  underrating  disasters,  and 
overrating  successes,  is  hardly  surpassed  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Gen.  Rosecrans,  in  his  official  report,  slates  his  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  at  less  than  9,000.  But  from  the  most  relia- 
ble information  gathered  on  the  field,  and  from  some  reports  of 
division  commanders,  it  is  apparent  that  his  loss  in  killed  did 
not  fall  under  3,000  ;  and  according  to  the  common  ratio,  which 
generally  holds  good  on  all  battlefields,  of  five  being  wounded 
for  one  killed,  his  wounded  must  have  reached  the  sum  of  15,000, 
which,  with  6,200  prisoners,  would  make  the  sum  total  of  24,200. 
The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  something  over 
10,000.  In  the  battle  wx  captured  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  fifty 
thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  wagons,  ambulances,  and  horses, 
while  our  cavalry  destroyed  for  the  enemy  about  eight  hundred 
wagons,  laden  with  every  store  needed  for  an  army  in  the  field. 
But  while  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  technically  brought  victory 
to  the  Confederates,  it  was  barren  of  any  important  result  as  the 
advantage  of  victory. 

The  battle  of  Murfreesboro  and  the  subsequent  movements  of 
Gen.  Bragg  elicited  much  criticism  in  military  circles,  and  no 
small  degree  of  dissatisfaction  existed  among  his  subordinates 
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to\var(ls  their  chief.  From  the  splendid  success  of  Hardee's  corps 
;:i  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  the  demoralized  condition  of  the 
tiicmy's  right  wing,  it  was  thought  by  officers  high  in  rank,  that 
Lv  a  judicious  combination  of  the  forces  in  hand,  by  tlieir  chief, 
P.-'ultsof  afar  more  important  character  might  have  been  realized. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gen.  Bragg  was  profuse  in  complaints  against 
<ome  of  his  subordinates,  for  the  want  of  promptitude  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders. 

The  Trans-Mississippi  department  had  been  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  General  Holmes.  No  military  move- 
ment of  any  importance  had  taken  place  in  this  department  since 
the  battle  of  Elk  Horn  and  the  fall  of  General  McCulloch.  The 
troops  in  the  field  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  were  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Major  General  Hindman.  In  the  month  of 
November,  Gen.  Blount,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  Yankees, 
numbering  nearly  eight  tliousand,  marched  from  Sprii^gfield, 
Missouri,  to  operate  against  the  Confederate  position  at  VanBuren, 
in  this  State,  ilccording  to  the  programme  of  the  movement,  a 
co-operating  force  of  five  thousand  men,  under  General  Herron, 
was  to  reinforce  the  other  column  at  Cane  Hill,  in  Arkansas, 
which  would  enable  the  enemy  to  hurl  the  united  force  of  13,000 
upon  the  column  of  Hindman,  which  did  not  number  more  than 
10,000,  including  the  cavalry  under  Gen.  Marmaduke. 

Although  conscious  of  his  inferiority  in  numerical  strength, 
Gen.  Hindman  marched  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy  and  offer 
him  battle.  Learning  from  his  couriers  and  scouts  that  the 
junction  of  Blount  and  Herron  had  not  actually  taken  place,  but 
that  the  latter  was  approaching  Cane  Hill,  Gen.  Hindman  made 
an  effort  on  the  6th  of  December  to  throw  himself  between  the 
two  columns  of  the  enemy,  and  crush  them  in  detail,  by  attack- 
ing Herron  first.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  two  colu nns 
met,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  vanguards  was  captured 
at  the  first  assault.  But  either  from  overdue  caution,  or  a  want 
of  decision,  the  Confederate  General  did  not  press  the  attack  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  important  advantages  had  been  lost 
by  delay.  Soon  after  the  action  had  began,  Blount,  who  had 
been  left-  at  Cane  Hill,  came  upon  the  field,  having,  by  a  forced 
march,  effected  a  Hank  movement.  But  such  was  the  order  of 
Confederates  in  action  that  at  sunset  the  united  columns  of  the 
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enemy  gave  way  and  yielded  the  field  to  their  antagonists.  But 
strange  as  ii  may  appear,  and  from  causes  that  seem  incompre* 
hensible,  Gen.  Hind  man  likewise  retreated  from  the  field,  under 
caver  of  darkness,  leaving  all  its  trophies  to  the  enemy  whom  he 
had  successfully  driven  ofi^. 

This  action  was  fought  about  fifteen  miles  from  Cane  Hili.near 
a  place  known  by  the  name  of  Prairie  Grove.  The  loss  of  Hind- 
man  in  this  battle  amounted  to  seven  hundred.  The  casualties 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  sunjmcd 
up  nearly  twelve  hundred. 

Gen.  Hindman  had  his  friends  and  his  enemies  in  Arkansas. 
His  administration  of  military  affairs  created  a  strong  and  bitter 
feeling  of  opposition  to  him  among  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
the  State.  In  attempting  to  establish  and  maintain  a  strong 
military  government,  his  regulations  often  came  in  conflict  with 
what  the  people  claimed  as  their  civil  rights  ;  hence  complaints 
against  him  for  arbitrary  and  despotic  measures,  not  only  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  but  reached  executive  ears  at  Richmond.  Under 
these  circumstances  General  Hindman  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand in  Arkansas,  by  being  recjuired  to  report  for  duty  in  an- 
other department  of  the  Confederacy. 


EVIDENCES  OF   THE    MECKESXBrRG   BECLARATIOX. 


BY   JOHNSTONE   JONES. 


{Concluded.) 

The  third  and  last  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish is  this, 

III  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  document  published  in  the 
Raleigh  Register  of  Ajml  30,  1819,  and  purporting  to  be  the  manifesto 
promvlgnted  in  CJiarlotte  in  May  20,  1775,  is  genuine  and  autha\tic. 

The  document  here  alluded  to,  is  as  the  one  too  well  known  for 
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repetition  here.     It  will  be  found  on  a  succeeding  page,  spread 
out  in  full. 

The  only  question  for  us  to  determine  now,  is  whether  this 
document  is  genuine  and  authentic  or  not?  This  series  of  reso- 
lutions was  embodied  in  a  statement  purporting  to  be  a  brief 
history  of  the  events  of  May,  1775,  in  Mecklenburg,  written  by 
John  McKnitt  Alexander,  found  after  his  death  by  his  son  Joseph 
McKnitt  Alexander,  and  handed  in  by  the  latter  for  publication 
to  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register.  The  following  certificate 
was  annexed  to  this  paper : 

[The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  papers  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, left  in  my  hands  by  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  deceased.  I 
find  it  mentioned  on  file  that  the  original  book  was  burned  April, 
1800.  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  was  sent  to  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson, in  New  York,  then  writing  a  history  of  North  Carolina, 
and  a  copy  was  sent  to  Gen.  W.  R.  Davie. 

J.  McKnitt.] 

This  certificate  reveals  the  fact  that  the  "  original  book  "  was 
destroyed  in  April,  1800.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  John 
McKnitt  Alexander  able  to  reproduce  the  resolutions  aoove  re- 
ferred to?  Joseph  McKnitt  Alexander  contents  himself  with  the 
bare  statement  that  "  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  papers 
on  the  above  subject,"  left  in  his  hands  by  his  deceased  father ; 
whether  his  father  obtained  a  copy  from  some  friend  or  neighbor, 
or  produced  them  by  an  effort  of  memory,  after  the  burning  of 
the  original,  is  a  question  upon  which  he  throws  no  light  what- 
ever. So  we  are  left  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  upon  that  point. 
The  prospect  of  establishing  the  authenticity  of  this  document 
would  be  exceedingly  slim,  if  it  were  not  for  two  other  facts  most 
potent  in  this  investigation.  The  certificate  signed  "  J.  McKnitt " 
set  forth  on  the  preceding  page,  gives  us  the  clue  to  one  of  those 
important  facts,  to  wit :  that  '*  a  copy  of  tlte  proceedings  was  sent  to 
Gm.  W.  R.  Davie''' 

When  was  it  sent  ?  Was  it  before  or  after  the  burning  of  the 
original  ?  The  certificate  leaves  the  matter  somewhat  in  doubt ; 
but  fortunately,  we  have  a  statement  from  so  distinguished  a  man 
as  Judge  Duncan  Cameron,  which  gives  a  definite  answer  to  the 
question.  Prior  to  the  burning  of  the  house,  Mr.  Cameron  was  in- 
formed by  John  McKnitt  Alexander  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
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Declaration,  and  of  his  placing  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Gen. 
Davie.  Aflcr  the  destruction  of  the  original  in  April,  ISOO,  Al- 
exander referred  again  to  the  same  subject,  remarking  that  by 
reason  of  this  deposit,  ''  the  document  was  safe." 

At  the  same  time  that  a  copy  was  sent  to  Gen.  Davie,  one  was 
also  sent  to  Doctor  Hugh  Williamsen.  It  is  known  that  .the  lat- 
ter copy  was  forwarded  prior  to  the  year  1793  ;  for  Gov.  Stokes 
says,  in  a  note  to  the  legislative  pamphlet  of  1S31,  that  this  copy 
he  "  well  recollects  to  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  William- 
son in  the  year  1793,  in  Fayetteville,  together  with  a  letter  to 
him  from  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  and  to  have  conversed  with 
him  on  the  subject."  As  tlie  Davie  paper  appears  to  have  been 
made  out  at  tlie  same  time  with  that  given  to  Williamson,  I 
think  the  date  of  the  production  of  the  former  may  very  safely' 
be  fixed  at  a  time  prior  to  1793. 

The  fact  being  settled  that  the  Davie  copy  was  made,  and  went 
out  of  Alexander's  possession,  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the 
original,  it  becomes  certain  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
copy  can  be  taken  as  authentic  and  genuine,  whether  that  pro- 
duced by  "  J.  McKnitt,"  in  1819  was  a  forgery,  or  an  unreliable 
and  inaccurate  paper,  or  what  not ;  its  character  does  in  no  vrise 
affect  the  character  of  the  Davie  paper;  each  is  a  distinct  and 
independent  document,  the  one  known  to  have-  been  copied  from 
the  original  in  John  McKnitt  Alexander's  possession,  and  the 
other  resting  in  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  its  production. 

The  J.  McKnitt  copy  w^as  published  in  1819.  Eleven  years 
later,  in  1830,  the  Davie  copy  was  produced.  How^  it  was  found 
and  brought  to  light  is  explained  in  the  following  certificate : 

"State  of  North  Carolina,      ) 
Mecklenburg  County.  / 

I,  Samuel  Henderson,  do  certify  that  the  paper  annexed  (a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  20th  May,  referred  to  as 
B,)  was  obtained  by  me  from  Maj.  \Vm.  Davie,  in  its  present  sit- 
uation, soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Gen.  Wm.  K.  Davie,  and 
given  to  Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt  by  me.  In  searching  for  some  par- 
ticular paper  I  came  across  this,  and  knowing  the  hand-writing 
of  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  took  it  up  and  exai:iii]ed  it.  Maj. 
Davie  said  to  me,  (wdien  asked  how  it  became  torn,)  his  sisters 
had"  torn  it,  not  knowing  what  it  was. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  25th  November,  1830. 

Sam.  Henderson." 
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To  this  certificate  was  annexed  the  Davie  copy,  which  was 
found  to  correspond  ahnost  exactly  witli  the  McKnitt  version, 
published  eleven  years  previous.  What  hioher  proof  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  latter  could  be  wanted  than  this? 

An  attempt  lias  been  made  by  several  distinguished  critics  to 
impeach  the  integrity  of  the  Davie  copy,  by  citing  the  following 
certificate,  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  attached  to  it: 

"It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here  to  observe  that  the  foregoing- 
statement,  though  fundamentally  correct,  may  not  Uicrcdln  correS' 
pond  imth  the  original  record  of  the  transactions  of  said  delegation  and 
court  of  inquiry^  as  all  those  records  and  'papers  icerc  bund  leitli  the 
house  on  April  6,  1800  ;  but  previous  to  that  time  of  1800  a  full 
cony  of  said  records,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  then, 
of  New  York,  but  forniorly  a  rer)resentative  in  Congress  from  this 
State,  was  forwarded  to  him  by  Colonel  William  Polk,  in  order- 
that  those  early  transactions  might  fill  their  proper  place  in  a 
history  of  this  State,  then  writing  by  said  Dr.  Williamson,  in 
New  York. 

"  Certified  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief,  this  3d  day 
of  September,  1800. 

"J.  McK.  Alexander." 

Now  this  certificate  could  not  possibly  have  been  attached  to  or- 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Davie  crjpy,  as  alleged.  Because- 
that  "foregoing  statement  "  to  which  it  refers,  and  which  it  was 
designed  to  explain,  was  manifestly  a  statement  made  subse- 
quent to  the  burning  of  the  house  with  the  original  declaration, , 
on  the  6th  da}^  of  April,  1800,  whereas  the  Davie  copy  was  made 
before  the  destruction  of  the  original. 

This  certificate,  I  think,  belongs  to  the  statement  produced  by  - 
J.  McKnitt  in  1819.     May  not  the  expression  in  J.  McKnitt's  cer-  - 
tificate,  "  I  find  it  mentioned  on  file,"  have  allusion  to  the  cer-- 
tificate  above  quoted,  and  some  other  memorandum  showing  that 
a  copy  was  sent  to  Gen.  Davie  ?     In  the  absence  of  absolute  proof, . 
this  is  the  most  reasonable  supposition.     There  were  other  mem- 
orandums connected  with  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  found 
among  John  McKnitt  Alexander's  papers.     In  the  Yadhin  and 
Cataivba  Journal  of  November  9th,  1830,  Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt  Al-  - 
exander  published  a  copy  of  an  old  paper  writing  discovered . 
among  his  father's  manuscripts,  purporting  to  be  "  extracted  from_. 
the  old  minutes,"  &c.    This  memorandum  is  as  follows : 
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*'  1st.  We,  (the  county)  by  a  solemn  vote,  dissolve  our  allegiance 
to  King  George,  and  the  British  nation.  2d.  Declare  ourselves 
a  free  and  independent  people,  having  a  right  and  capable  to 
govern  ourselves,  as  a  part  of  North  Carolina.  3d.  In  order  to 
have  hiws  as  a  rule  of  life,  for  our  future  government,  we  form  a 
code  of  laws,  by  adopting  our  former  laws.  4th.  And  as  there 
was  then  no  officers,  civil  or  military,  in  our  country,  we  decreed 
every  military  officer  in  the  county  should  hold  his  former  com- 
mission and  grade,  and  that  every  member  present  shall  act  as  a 
justice  of  the  peave,  hear  and  determine  all  controversies,  &q. 
5th.  Many  other  laws  and  ordinances,  &c.,  &q.  MtQV  reading 
and  maturing  every  part,  all  passed  about  12  o'clock,  May  20, 
1775,  &C.J  &c.     All  sent  on  by  Jas.  Jack,  &c." 

The  state  of  the  case  then  is,  thai  the  original  Declaration  of 
Independence,  with  the  book  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
:rQeeting,  the  military  order,  the  by-laws,  &c.,  was  burned  April 
6th,  1800.  Before  that  time  one  copy  of  the  resolutions  had  been 
sent  to  Dr.  Williamson,  and  another  to  Gen.  Davie.  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson's copy  has  never  come  to  light.  Gen.  Davie's  was  found 
after  1822,  and  first  published  in  1830.  And  among  John  Mc- 
Knitt  Alexander's  papers  was  found  a  third  copy,  which  was 
published  in  1819,  years  before  the  Davie  copy  was  discovered. 
Upon  comparing  the  two,  they  are  found  to  correspond  in  all 
essential  particulars.  They  were  not  co'pies,  the  one  of  the  other. 
Independent  documents  springing  to  light  at  different  periods, 
through  separate  and  distinct  channels,  and  under  different  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  they  prove  the  existence  of  an  original, 
and  each  becomes  the  best  proof  of  the  genuineness,  the  integrity, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  other.  Had  they  differed  materially,  we 
should  have  said  that  one  was  a  forgery. 

But  to  render  certainty  doubly  sure,  another  version  was  found, 
which  was  identical  with  that  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register^ 
with  the  exception  of  four  w^ords  and  some  punctuation,  besides 
the  style  of  the  writing.     That  copy  was  contained  in  a  memoir 

•  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  South,  written  by  Rev,  Hum- 
phrey Hunter,  who  had  kept  a  journal  of  all  that  had  occurred 
from  the  meeting  in  Charlotte  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1775, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  military  career,  and,  as  alleged  by 

;  Dr.  Hawks,  had  "  carefully  preserved  a  copy  of  the  paper  read  by 

•  Gol.  Polk  from  the  court  house  steps  ;  he  had  not  obtained  it  from 
Alexander  afterwards,  as  Williamson  and  Davie  had,  but  made 
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it  at  the  time."  In  1825,  Mr.  Hunter,  then  an  aged,  venerable 
and  beloved  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  but  a  year  or  two  from 
his  grave,  read  the  Declaration  to  a  large  assemblage  of  people  on 
the  anniversary  day  of  its  promulgation.  Would  he  have  read 
a  spurious  document  concerning  an  event  which  he  himself  had 
witnessed  ? 

Hunter's  version  of  the  original  differs  from  Alexander's  only 
in  a  few  particulars,  enough  to  indicate  that  the  one  is  not  a  copy 
of  the  other.  If  any  more  proof  were  needed  of  that  most  potent 
fact,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hunter's  narration  of  the 
20th  of  May  transaction,  was  embodied  in  a  manuscript  account 
of  the  revolutionary  war  in  the  South,  addressed  by  the  writer 
to  a  friend,  who  had  requested  historical  information  upon  the 
subject,  as  alleged  by  Governor  Stokes  ;  and  that  it  was  not  written 
with  any  view  to  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  Declaration. 
All  grounds  of  suspicion  are  therefore  removed  ;  and  had  the 
Alexander  or  Davie  version  never  been  heard  of,  Hunter's  copy, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  would 
be  sufficient.     Its  integrity  cannot  be  impeached. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  what  about  the  series  of  resolutions  pub- 
lished by  Judge  Martin  in  his  history  of  North  Carolina  ?  They 
are  not  identical  with  either  the  Alexander,  the  Davie,  or  the 
Hunter  version  ?  Does  not  the  existence  of  this  version  impeach 
the  integrity  of  the  other  versions  ?  By  no  means.  The  consid- 
eration of  a  few  facts  will  reveal  the  nature  of  this  document,  and 
its  relation  to  that  wdiich  was  proclaimed  at  the  Court  House. 

Judge  Martin  obtained  his  copy  in  manuscript  from  the  Wes- 
tern part  of  North  Carolina,  before  the  year  1800.  I  have  seen  it 
somewhere  stated  that  his  MSS.  was  obtained  from  among  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard.  Dr.  Brevard  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  three  appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration.  J.  Gra- 
ham says,  "  that  their  proceedings  might  be  in  due  form,  a  sub- 
committee, consisting  of  Doctor  Ephraim  Brevard,  a  Mr.  Ken:ion, 
an  attorney,  and  a  third  person,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were 
appointed  to  draft  their  Declaration.  They  retired  from  the 
Court  House  for  some  time."  This  statement  is  corroborated  by 
the  other  witnesses.  The  resolves  drawn  up  by  this  committee 
were  read  and  adopted  about  2  A.  M.  May  20th.  '•'  Then,''  says 
Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter,  a  "  select  committees  was  appointed  to  re- 
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port  on  the  ensuing  day  a  full  and  definite  statement  of  griev- 
ances, iogdhsr  with  a  more  correct  and  form al  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  proceedings  having  been  thus  arran;j,ed 
and  somewhat  in  readiness  for  promulgation,  the  delegation  then 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at  12  o'clock.  The  20th  of  ^lay,  at 
12  o'clock,  the  delegation,  as  above,  had  convened.  The  select 
committee  were  also  present,  and  reported  agreeably  to  instructions, 
a  statement  of  grievances  and  formal  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  urrittcn  by  Ephraim  Brevard,  chairman  of  said 
committee,  and  read  by  him  to  the  delegation." 

This  brief  narration  reveals  what  ?  Why,  that  there  were  made 
at  that  meeting  tivo  series  of  resolutions  declaring  independence, 
one  an  original  draft,  and  the  other  "  a  more  correct  and  formal 
draft."  A  critical  comparison  of  tlie  Martin  version  with  the 
Alexander  version,  reveals  the  important  fact  that  the  latter,  which 
purports  to  be  the  resolutions  promulgated  at  12  M.  on  May  20th, 
is  simply  an  amplification  of  the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
"  more  correct  and  formal  draft,"  such  as  a  scholar,  like  Doctor 
Brevard,  and  a  lawyer  like  Mr.  Kennon,  -vvould  be  likely  to  make. 
The  two  versions  are  as  follows,  the  discrepancies  being  indicated 
by  italics  : 


Mecklenburg  Resolves,  according  to  Martin's 
North  Carolina,  1829. 

Ee.solved.  That  wnosoever  dir.'crly  or  indi- 
recciy  at/ffs.  or  in  any  way.  form  (>v  mtinner, 
couiU'^fiaricei:  the  invii.~ion  of  our  nj^-lits,  u^  at- 
ternpfed  by  the  Parlianitnt  of  Great  Bi  ituiii.  is  au 
enemy  to  ihis  country,  to  America  aud  tlie  ri;^hid 
of  man. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizen?  of  Mecklen- 
lenburg  county,  do  hei'e'ny  d  ^---l  ve  the  political 
bauiis  which  ha%'-  connected  us  icUh  the  mother 
country  iind  ab.solve  ourselve.s  froin  ail  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  abjuring  all  politi- 
cal connei  tion  wiih  a  na'iou  that  ha-<  uaiitunly 
trarr/iledon  our  riijrljts  and  lil)e^rie^  and  inhu- 
manly ^ued  the  irmoctnt  blood  ot  lAuiericaud  at 
Lexinjrton. 

Rt-solved,  That  we  do  hereby  drclaro  our- 
selves a  free  aud  independent  people;  that  ice 
are.  and  of  right  on^'ht  to  be.  a  iovereiirn  and 
8elf-<:^overniag  pi.O[ile,  under  the  pon:- r  of  God 
and  the  (ieneral  Congress*;  to  the  mai  :e;;ance 
of  whch  independence  we  polt^muiy  ]  ledu'e  to 
each  other  our  mutual  co  operaiion.  our  lives. 
our  fortune?  and  our  most  ^acu•d  hi  nor. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  onir  and  adopt  as 
rule.<  of  conduct  al'.  and  tach  of  our  tuiiner  i.iws; 
and  t'le  crown  of  (^reat  Britain  c  'iiinot  be  cnsid- 
ered  /ir^ftufttr  Hi  lioldnv^  amj  right.-i,  pi;vr.":^cs 
or  itnmnnities  ain.oxrf  us. 

Res';lve.i.  Th.it  ail  officers.  'wUt  cb:':^  a..>i  m\\- 
itary,  in  tbis  county,  he  entity  it  to  i.c-rcue  th.e 
same  powers  and  aid-iorUle.-i  U'i  h>irr:tnf<>re  ;  that 
every  member  of  thi-  delei^ition  snail  ht,nc-forth 
be  a  civil  officer,  at)d  exerde  the  po'cers  of  a 
jas?tice  of  the  peace,  isr^ue  process,  hear  and  de- 
termine controvereiesaccurdin'.^'  to  law,  preserve 


;  The  Resolves  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  1815. 

!      That  vvho.«oever  directly  or  indirectly  alet'edy 

i  or  in  any  way,  form  or  wiAnntircoKntenanced  the 

\  iirrhaitered'' atul    dnnq>'ro«f;   invasion    of  our 

I  rights,  us  c  aihied  by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy 

I  to  this  country,  to  America  and  to  the  Inkereyit 

j  nnd  i/iulienuble  rights  of  man 

1      Tbat  we,  the  '.itizenw  of  Mecklenburg  county, 

'  do   hereby  dissolve   the  political  bouicls  which 

liavo  connected  us  to  the  mother  country,  and 

:  ^-^/vr,,'/ ab>(  Ive  t>ur.=elve->  from  all  allegi.ince  to 

the  British   crown,  and  ahjure-dW  political  com- 

i  neciion.  i-Oidract  O'  a-.-ochitiOfi  wira  that  nation. 

'  ?.:'//o /ia/.e  wantonly   irainpled  on  our  riijhts  and 

liberti^.■^.   and   inhuman'v   shed    the    blood    of 

\  American  patriot-'  at  Lexington . 

I      That  we  do  hereby  declare  onrKselves  a  free 

and  independent  people  :  are,  and  of  2-ight  ought 

to  be.  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  r;^vr,<";\^  con 

und'jr  the  contr'/tof  no  pO'Ctr  oOi-r  th'in  tlidt  of 

our  God  aud  the  general  go'trnmeiit.  if  /'/,v  Cou- 

iri*e.ss;  to   the  mainte' a'lee  of  v.-hicii  indt-pen- 

derjce   we  sulenmly   ])le(1'j-e  to  each   other  our 

mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fo'-tuuts  and 

our  most  sicred  honor. 

Tha'.  a-'  rt'f  aoiv  orfcnoivledge  the  erisferif-e  and 
CGftru'ofn-u  I'x'.v  or  hgal  ofiicer.  civil  or  niilaary, 
irith'n  thi-i  eonnty.  i"€  uo  hfvett'j  orduiti  and 
adopt  as  a  rule  o[  Ifr.  ail,  each  a/rl  ^'  try  of  our 
former  laws;  ufitr^iii.  'fevtjth^i'-^i.  th'^  crown  of 
Great  Britain  nti'  rca.'?  bt- considered  as  hofiijig 
rights,  privileges,  immunities  or  authontt/ 
there' n . 

That  it  is  further  dr.cr<td  that,  all,  each  and 

ev-ry  military  officer  in  this  c;)unty  is  hereby 

:  rdn--<t(dkd  in  his  former  command  and  ^vnhoritj^ 

he  acting  coifonaably  to  these  regulations.    Av.d 
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pcacft,  union  and  harmony  in  f!ie  co^nitni.  and  I  that  every  member  pre^ient  of  this  delegation 
Use  every  e\'ert]on  to  spread'the  love  of  UUrti/  shall  lienot-forth  be  a  civil  ofliccr— r/,;.-  a  fustice 
aiul  ot  country,  until  a  more  ireuertil  and  ht'ttcr  \  of  the  peace-//;  thechamctfrofacrmmitKeman, 


or^'a;iiJied  ^7;^^■'e,',^  of  i^coveriinu'ur  h^-  esralilii^hed. 
Kesolv(^d,  Thai  a  copy  of  the-fe  .'■c''Ol"'icn<  be 
tra'i^7)uf^tel  b}/\  tj'prc.-^^  fr/fhc  P)\.^?ji.'',it  of  (he 
Co/ttinoitat  Congres.'^  assembled  at  Pki'udtlphia, 
to  te  laid  before  that  body . 


'<)  is-'Lio  procp!^.-^.  heai' niid  dott:rmiiie  riH  matturs 
of  controversy,  according:  to  >:<n'l  (iil''i)t<d\'A.\\'i^ 
arvl  tn  p^■acc,'nnion  aud'harniony  in  ^nld  county, 
and  to  u^e  every  exertion  to  t>preu(l  the  lov«  of 
country  and/?r  of fr"t:dom  throixjl^ont  Arnfrica. 
until  a  more  ireneral  and  or<,'auized  ojoverument 
be  established  in  this  lyrotirice. 


It  will  be  observed  that  each  change  is  an  improvement  on  the 
original,  such  as  a  committee  of  revision  would  be  likely  to  make 
in  the  hastily  v/ritten  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting.  The 
changes  consist  mainly  in  the  changing  of  the  tense  in  certain 
verbs,  as  "  abetted  ''  for  "  abets ;'"  the  insertion  of  adjectives,  as 
^^  unchartered  and  dangerous  invasion  of  our  rights,"  for  "  the  in- 
vasion of  our  rights;''  and  ''  the  inherent  and  inalienahle  rights  of 
man  "  for  '^  the  rights  of  man  :"  the  introduction  of  explanatory 
clauses,  and  of  words  and  sentences  necessary  to  fill  out  the  out- 
line of  the  first  rough  draft,  which  Dr.  Brevard,  no  doubt,  retained 
among  his  memoranda,  he  having  been  the  chairman  of  the 
committee-  Observe,  too,  that  the  word  '' association "  in  the 
third  resolution  takes  in  the  Alexander  version  the  place  occu- 
pied by  "  people  "  in  the  Martin  draft,  a  manifest  improvement. 
"Under  the  power  of  God  and  the  General  Congress  "  is  expanded 
into  "  under  the  control  of  no  power  other  tlian  that  of  God  and 
the  general  government  of  the  Congress  " — a  much  more  expres- 
sive phrase. 

This  theory  we  must  rely  upon  as  the  true  one  concerning  the 
Martin  paper  and  its  relation  to  the  Alexander,  Hunter  and  Davie 
versions.-  There  is  no  other  intelligible  explanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancies. 

And  now  what  more  proof  is  needed  to  establish  the  truth  of 
our  proposition,  that  the  resolutions  generally  recognized  as  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  are  genuine  and  authentic !  Not  a 
fehadov^^  of  doubt  rests  upon  our  mind  relative  to  its  authenticity. 
In  the  face  of  the  flood  of  light  which  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses throws  upon  this  whole  subject,  it  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  us  how  even  the  most  skeptical,  or  the  most  exacting  and 
scrutinizing  mind,  can  believe  this  Declaration  to  be  a  forgery. 
For  our*  part,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  we  rest 
firmly  in  the  conviction,  that  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county 
did  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  British  Crown  anterior 
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to  the  National  Declaration  of  Independence ;  that  this  declara- 
tion was  made  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1775,  and  that  the  docu- 
ment published  in  the  Raleigh  Register  of  April  30,  1819,  and 
purporting  to  be  the  manifesto  promulgated  in  Charlotte  on  May 
20,  1775,  is  genuine  and  authentic.  We  are  happy  to  reach 
these  conclusions ;  for  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence is  a  proud  heritage  of  honor  for  the  citizens  (  f  our  State — • 
a  claim  to  distinction  among  the  original  thirteen  States  which 
our  people  have  been  too  backward  in  asserting.  The  character- 
istic modesty  of  North  Carolina  has  almost  cost  her  the  brightest 
of  the  laurels  which  she  wears  in  this  Centennial  year.  As  a  son 
of  the  Old  North  State,  interested  in  the  glories  of  her  past  his- 
tory, we  trust  that  the  jewel  in  her  crown  symbolizing  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  fixed  so  securely  in 
its  place  that  it  may  forever  defy  the  efforts  of  even  the  most 
skilful  or  the  most  powerful  of  critics  to  wrest  it  from  her. 

The  End. 


VON  MOLTKE  ON  WEST  POINT. 


Tlie   Reason  ^Vliy    Our   Civil  War    Failed    to  Produce  a 
I>i$tiii&:ui$iiied  ij^cueral. 


[London  Correspondence  of  the  Capital.] 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  here  in  London  we  encountered  a 
distinguished  gentleman  on  his  way  to  the  continent,  armed  with 
letters  of  introduction,  and  among  the  rest  one  to  Von  Moltke. 
Wishing  to  know  whether  the  famous  general  had  really  said 
what  had  been  attributed  to  him  "  that  evolutions  of  armed  mobs 
had  no  interest  to  him  from  a  military  point  of  view,"  we  asked 
our  friend,  if  the  opportunity  occurred,  to  fetch  up  the  subject 
and  give  us  the  result  of  the  interview.  Our  friend's  letter  is 
now  before  us,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  views  w^e 
expressed  ten  years  since,  from  actual  observation,  are  those  of 
this  great  captain.     Our  friend  writes  : 

"  I  brought  up  the  subject,  and  the  old  hero  expressed  himself 
very  frankly.     He  said  : 

"  'I  was  asked  why  neither  side  in  the  civil  war  in  America 
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produced  a  very  distinguished  general.  Even  their  respective 
partisans  hardly- claim  any  leader  of  transcendent  genius.  In  so 
long  a  war,  and  where  so  n}any  men  fought,  does  it  not  imply  a 
lack  of  military  talent  in  Americans?  1  answer,  no.  The  true 
reason  was  because  their  field  of  selection  was  so  limited.  No 
officer  could  hope  to  attain  the  supreme  command  of  their  armies 
unless  he  had  been  a  student  at  their  military  academy,, called 
West  Point,  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  number  of  these  students,  deserving  as  they  might  be,  was 
and  is  extremely  limited.  The  Southerners  adopted  the  perni- 
cious system  of  exclusiveness,  as  many  of  these  West  Point  offi- 
cers had  joined  their  side,  and  their  President  had  also  been  at 
the  academy.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the  North  that  the 
South  did  not  seek  lor  talent  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  It 
is  evident  that  tlie  chance  of  obtaining  a  distinguished  general 
increases  as  the  field  of  selection  widens,  and  diminishes  as  it 
contracts.  In  our  army  every  soldier  may  aspire  to  the  supreme 
command,  but  in  the  American  armies  the  line  of  demarkation 
was  drawn  as  deeply  as  between  the  former  slaves  and  their  mas- 
ters. The  volunteer,  who  represented  the  great  bulk  and  strength 
of  the  people,  might,  indeed,  attain  distinction  in  a  subordinate 
position,  but  the  highest  place  of  all  was  forbidden.  In  reading 
the  records  of  the  American  civil  war  it  really  appears  as  if  the 
whole  contest  was  between  a  few  officers  of  West  Point,  and  the 
mighty  heart  of  the  nation  had  never  throbbed.  This  aristocratic 
system,  which  the  Americans  still  follow,  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice in  all  European  armies.  In  the  revolution  of  1793,  Carnot, 
the  French  Minister  of  War,  first  abandoned  it,  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed. For  the  sake  of  example,  and  not  binding  ourselves  to 
any  exactness  of  figures,  except  that  the  one  is  very  small,  and  its 
opposite,  with  wh^ch  it  is  compared,  very  large,  let  us  suppose  the 
number  of  West  Point  officers  to  be  abo.ut  500,  and  the  number  of 
Prussian  soldiers,  500,000.  Evidently  we  have  a  fund  a  thousand 
times  larger  to  draw  upon,  to  render  the  chances  of  obtaining  a 
great  general  equal,  each  American  must  possess  a  thousandfold 
the  talent  of  a  Prussian,  which  is  absurd.' 

"'But,'  I  said  to  him,  '  do  you  not  regard  the  South  as  having 
the  advantage  in  this  respect  ?' 

"  'Not  at  all,'  he  responded,  '  the  leaders  of  that  section  did  not 
seem  to  comprehend  the  situation.  Their  advantage  was  the 
excess  of  military  spirit ;  their  disadvantage,  the  lack  of  resources 
and  the  prestige  of  an  established  government.  Their  blows, 
therefore,  should  have  been  swift,  sudden  and  aggressive.  On  the 
contrary,  they  acted  on  the  defensive,  thereby  giving  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  full  time  to  develop  its  immense  re- 
sources.' Every  day  the  North  had  its  opportunity  to  grow 
stronger,  while  the  South  weakened.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Northern  leaders,  instead  of  using  the  advantage  tendered  them,  by 
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creating  armies  and  calling  to  the  front  tlio  military  genius  of  the 
country,  exhausted  themselves  by  throwing  armed  mobs  into  the 
field,  so  badlv  disciplined  and  drilled  that  their  battles  were  fought 
by  regiments  and  separate  brigades.  The  one  great  axiom  which 
directs  the  concentration  of  a  heavy  force  against  the  weaker 
point  of  tlie  enemy,  that  the  side  of  the  government  had  in  its 
power  to  illustrate,  was  neglected  and  lost.  Four  years  of  a  de- 
pressive war  exhausted  the  Soutti,  without  in  any  way  contribu- 
ting to  the  miiiiarv  renown  of  tlie  successful  side.'  " 


It  is  related  that  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when   the  ten 
[  commanders  were  called  upon   to  designate  him  who  had  most 

[  contributed  to  the  victory,  each,  with  modest,  assurance  named  him- 

I  self;  but  by  concurrent  vote  Themistocles  was  assigned  the  sccGnd 

I  place.     B_v  that  decision  of  his  peers,  he  was,  by  the  voice  of  the 

i  rest  of  Greece,  as  well   as  of  all  posterity,  promoted  to  the  first. 

The  story  contains  a  moral  against  the  sin  of  self-seeking  and  the 
folly  of  self-assertion,  which  should  commend  itself  to  those  who 
win  battles  and  those  who  do  not.  Nevertheless,  the  first  as  a 
class  are  not  prone  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  Heroes  rarely  lose 
pre-eminence  by  failure  to  claim  it.  When  they  do  history  usu- 
ally asserts  herself  and  rectifies  the  omission,  proclaiming  thereby 
that  modesty  is  the  attitude  of  true  heroes  as  well  as  of  true  wo- 
men, and  becomes  the  one  class  no  less  than  the  other.  In  view 
of  the  fact,  it  would  appear  the  part  of  wisdom  in- great  captains, 
"  to  affect  a  modesty  which  they  do  not  feel,"  by  deferring  to 
instead  of  forestalling  her  verdict.  The  historic  muse  is  such  a 
perverse  jade  that  she  generally  estimates  a  man's  merits  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  those  of  his  own  guage.  No  more  thankless  task 
can  be  essa^^ed,  than  tliat  of  chronicling  his  own  actions  with  the 
view  to  inducing  her  to  take  him  at  his  own  exorbitant  valua- 
tion. "  The  Muse  "  is  a  woman,  and  like  all  sensible  women,  is 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  suspicious  of  braggarts  and  boasters, 
especially  if  their  gorgeous  assumptions  involve  detraction  of 
others. 

Since  the  close  of  our  late  war,  writers  of  memoirs  have  arisen 
on  both  sides  who  are  as  little  backward  as  "  the  ten  "  of  Mara- 
thon, in  asserting  their  own  position  ;  but  unlike  them,  they  had 
no  second  m'dn.  The  gap  between  was  too  immense  to  permit 
them  to  decide  "  who  comes  next."  They,  however,  prove  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  each  for  himself,  that  their  own  was  the 
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I  .  . 

J  leading  role  in  tlie  little  drama.     These  conflicting  claims  of  con- 

I  flicting  captains  are  apt  to  engender  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 

f  mind  of  the  general  reader  who  would  fain  know  '"'  who  was  fir.-t 

f  at  Marathon  ;''  causing  him  to  confound  Box  with  Cox,  and  him 

I  of  Syracuse  with  the  Ephesian  Dromio. 

We  had  fondly  lioped  that  human  vanity  and  military 'exclu- 
siveness  could  no  farther  go  We  were  mistaken.  A  German 
hero,  Von  Moltke,  (spare  us,  ye  gods,  the  pronunciation  !)  after 
stigmatizing  the  operations  of  opposing  armies  in  the  bloodiest 
•war  on  record,  as  "the  evolutions  of  mobs,"  now  boldly  asserts 
that  four  years  of  this  terrific  carnage,  failed  to  evolve  a  single 
soldier  with  any  pretensions  to  tlie  title.  Even  Gen.  Sherman 
was  willing  to  concede  us  one  ;  but  this  doughty  Dutchman  tears 
the  epaulet  from  his  shoulder,  the  laurel  from  his  brow.  Luckless 
Tecumseh !  are  all  thy  labors  as  fighter  and  writer  to  go  for 
naught,  and  the  New  World  to  be  denied  a  hero  ?  Forbid  it,  ye 
fates !  What  avail  books  of  "  Memoirs,"  if  the  dictum  of  a 
Dutchman  is  to  prevail  against  them?  To  the  rescue,  then, 
namesake  of  the  big  and  bloody  Indian,  and  ^Tove  the  Dutchman 
derelict,  his  premise  false,  his  postulate  unfounded.  No  hero,  no 
s.Tdier  !  Send  him  a  copy  of  your  memoirs,  Genertil,  and  if  under 
such  persuasion  he  refuse  to  eat  the  leek  and  acknowledge  the 
lie,  well,  it  proves  his  preference  for  sour  krout  and  slander. 

Wiiat  would  be  thought  of  us  iu  "  Faderland,"  if  v/e  should 
attempt  to  deprive  the  countrymen  of  Von  Moltke,  of  their  hero, 
Hermann  ?  We  submit  whether  Von  Moltke  has  better  right  to 
shear  up  our  Sherman.  We  commend  to  him  the  story  of  mj' 
uncle  Toby  and  the  fly.  "  The  world,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  is 
large  enough  for  both  thee  and  me."  Is  the  hero  of  Gravelotte 
so  greedy  of  honors  as  to  refuse  one  poor  little  hero  to  "the  Model 
Eepublic"(?)  Surely,  thou  swallower  of  lager,  the  world  is  large 
enougli  for  both  him  and  thee. 

But  badinage  aside,  it  must  be  confessed  that  for  dogged  dog- 
matism, impudence  and  presumption,  this  declaration  of  the 
Germ^an  "  Boanerges  "  has  few  parallels  in  history.  No  one  can 
deny  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  or  the  stubbornness  of  the 
contest. 

The  invaders  eclipsed  in  numbers,  first  and  last,  the  mythic 
hosts  of  the  Persian,  as  did  results  in  blood  and  consequences.  It 
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was  no  Persic-Hellenic  war.  but  one  of  countrymen.  It  was 
Greek  and  Greek,  which  means  "  war  to  the  knife  and  the  knife 
to  the  hilt."  Whatever  there  was  of  soldierly  talent,  instinct  or 
aspiration  in  the  la:id,  took  .^ides  for  or  against.  Year  after  year 
rolled  by.  and  siiil  this  carnival  of  hell  continued.  Every  inch. 
of  ground  was  contested  with  the  rank  of  brotherly  hate,  until 
half  a  million  of  men  went  down,  and  yet  forsooth,  no  soldier 
came  to  the  surface  !  The  inference  is  unmistakable,  that  whilst 
four  years  of  such  strife  failed  to  develop  a  soldier  here,  a  fifth  of 
that  time  sufficed  to  incubate,  full  iledge.  and  perfect  a  first  class  ■ 
one  over  there;  and  his  name  is  Von  Moltke.  Barring  the  good 
taste  displayed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  judged  simply  by  pal- 
pable results,  ib.e  claim  is  scarcely  extravagant.  Within  less  than 
twelve  moons  the  German  legions  swept  over  a  hostile  land,  nu- 
merically equal  in  population,  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  a 
million  of  armed  foemen  ;  compelled  the  suiTender  of  fifty  and  a 
hundred  thousand  at  a  time ;  captured  their  sovereign  ;  took 
their  strongholds  ;  beleagured  their  capital,  and  dictated  an  igno- 
minious peace  at  the  gates  to  the  conquered  race.  Judged  from 
the  conquerer's  standpoint,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  campaigns  on  record.  The  achievements  are  stupen- 
dous, the  results  incalculable.  The  facility  with  which  it  was  all 
done,  however,  must  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  genius  and  prowess 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  Xeutrals  must  be  pardoned  if 
they  see  in  such  unheard  of  results,  less  cause  of  gratulation  to 
the  conqueror  than  of  shame  to  the  conquered. 

After  conceding  everything  to  the  genius,  the  discipline  and 
courage  of  the  victors,  nevertneless  where  such  unprecedented 
results  attend  their  advance,  it  argues  either  pusilanimity,  incom- 
petencv  or  treailjery  in  commanders,  or  cowardice  or  disr-ord  in 
the  ranks  of  the  subjugated  race.  The  surrender  of  a  hundred 
thousand  armed  men  is  a  moral  impossii.ility  upon  any  other 
hypothesis.  Gen.  Sherman  never  effected  it.  John  Pope  never 
did  it,  and  that  other  annihilator  of  armies  'on  paper')  Captain 
Bobadil  himself,  never  aspired  to  do  it,  Hence,  we  submit 
whv^ther  the  thing  is  feasible  by  any  other  calculation.  True, 
thes^  were  only  represenratives  of  a  branch  of  the  English  speak- 
in  cr  race,  and  cheir  opponents  only  unadulterated  descendants  of 
theoridnal  branch  of  that  family;  neither  side  of  which  have 
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ever  achieved  anything  grand,  glorious  or  beneficent  in  war,  gov- 
ernment, philosopliy  or  literature.  There's  no  telling  what  they 
might  have  done,  if  they  had  only  had  the  prefix  Vox  to  their 
patronymics.  But  abstract  results  uf  themselves  are  no  certain 
criteria  of  merit.  It  is  advisable  to  consider  them  in  connection 
with  the  concomitants  and  surroundings.  A  young  English 
Captain  of  Engineers,  not  long  ago,  with  less  than  a  thousand 
tu^'bulent  cut  throats,  composed  of  all  nationalities,  suppressed  in 
a  brief  period  a  rebellion  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  upset 
the  throne  of  a  government  outnumbering  in  population,  the  ag- 
gregate peoples  of  Europe.  It  was  a  marvellous  feat,  no  whit 
behind  that  of  Gen.  Von  Moltke,  all  things  considered,  and  yet 
not  one  man  in  twenty  of  the  reading  world  can  recall  the  iden- 
tity of  "  Chinese "  Gordon.  His  victories  were  won  over  Ce- ' 
lestials ! ! ! 

Again  we  read  of  a  "  constable  "  of  renown  who,  with  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  allowed  himself  to  be  routed  by 
about  one-tenth  of  his  own  number,  commanded  by  a  mad-cap 
young  King.  And  yet  "  Harry,  of  England,"  did  not,  nor  have 
bis  countrymen  since,  pretended  to  claim  that  that  wonderful 
fight  of  "  Agincourt,"  comprising  in  itself  a  campaign,  a  w^ar, 
and  a  peace,  entitled  him  to  a  ticket  of  admission  into  that  exclu- 
sive hall  of  Walhalla,  reserved  for  the  world's  great  Captairs. 
His  countrymen  are  "  hero  worshippers,"  and  have  ever  been^; 
but  they  demand  the  genuine  article  before  yielding  their  idola- 
try. They  know  the  difference  twixt  bullion  and  "brumegan," 
(generally  known  as  Gci-man  silver!)  and  entertain  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  counterfeit.  The  first  passes  current  without 
endorsement,  the  last  only  under  the  assurance  that  "  it  ish  goot 
monish." 

But  Marshal  Von  Moltke,  not  content  with  refusing  us  a  soldier, 
goes  a  step  beyond  and  proclaims  to  his  impressible  American 
auditor  the  reason  why  we  did  not  and  should  not  have  one. 
Both  governments  were  so  one  idead  as  to  refuse  high  command 
to  any  man  unless  he  carried  a  West  Point  diploma  in  his  pocket. 
Well,  this  is  news !  We  had  all  along  supposed  that  if  "  honors 
were  ever  easy "  in  this  wicked  world,  it  was  during  our  late 
"  unpleasantness."  "  Butchers  and  bakers,  and  candlestick  ma- 
kers," ranters  and  canters,  tanners  and  dancing  masters,  obtained 
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their  regiments,  brigades  and  divisions  from  easy  "old  Abe" 
almost  for  the  asking.  True,  the  government  of  Richmond  was 
not  quite  so  pliable  and  pliant,  and  yet  men  gained  tlieir  *'corj  s'' 
and  earned  ihem  too.  who  had  scarce  ever  seen  the  Hudson  and 
never  seJ.  a  squadron  in  the  field.  We  would  not  be  invidious  in 
the  selection  of  exemplars,  but  would  like  to  know  what  vrar  has 
ever  produced  grander  lieutenants  than  Hampton  and  Cleburne. 
Gordon,  Forrest  and  Breckenridge  ?  Cooper  and  the  Johnstons, 
Lee  and  Jackson,  as  well  as  some  others,  (including  Wellington 
an«a  XarK»leon,)  labored  under  the  dl^^idianfogf:  of  a  military  ed::- 
cation,  according  to  Vo:i  Molike.  Thai  fact  being  taken  intj 
account,  tiiey  did  as  well  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

American  armies  may  be  less  proficient  in  the  evolutions  of 
the  line,  and  less  susceptible  to  the  discipline  which  follows  the 
unquestioning  obedience  of  the  Teuton  nature :  but  we  doubt 
whether  even  this  arrogant  boaster  would  care  to  duplicate  his 
record  as  against  either  side  in  that  struggle,  the  numerical 
equalit}-  being  such  as  it  was  between  his  own  and  that  of  his 
friends  across  the  Rhine.  AVe  have  our  own  misgivings  (if  abso- 
lute skepticism  can  be  so  designated,)  whetiier  he  could  even  have 
fjrc-ed  to  terms  **a  rabble  rout,"  known  as  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  commanded  by  a  military  tyro,  one  Robt.  E.  Lee, 
if  the  odds  had  not  exceeded  five  to  one  in  his  favor.  That 
i'  mob  '"  was  not  overmuch  impressed  by  German  valor,  for  it  bad 
been  told  that  once  upon  a  time  a  prince  of  '*  Tlie  Confederation'*' 
Lad  sold  an  army  to  an  English  King  at  a  shilling  a  head  per 
diem,  to  teach  Americans  how  to  win  battles."  But  the  gentle- 
man from  "  Hesse ''  ejuld.  not  comprehend  the  tactics  of  "  the 
mob,"  and  whilst  eating  their  prison  rations  under  a  rebel 
guard,  were  wont  to  complain  that  the  people  of  the  new  world 
fought  against  all  rules  and  disregarded  all  method,  thus  placing 
true  soldiers  at  a  disadvaniage.  The  wearers  of  the  gray  had 
likewise  seen  the  cotemporary  countrymen  of  the  redoubtable 
Yon  Moltke  on  scores  of  bloody  ^elds,  and  were  not  abashed  by 
tlieir  x>i'esence  or  panicked  hj  their  jargon  or  maneuvres.  I.1 
fact,  as  a  rule,  it  was  their  delight  to  meet  them,  they  were  so 
verv  civil  in  yielding  the  way.  Xot  s<3  the  ^-Lnjouth  Ldi,  v.i^o 
knew  no  better  than  t9  dispute  their  progress.  After  a  few  inter- 
changes of  compliments  with  the  immortal  "  Eleventh  Corps," 
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it  passed  into  a  proverb  with  "the  mob,"  better  six  Dutchirien 
than  a  single  Paddy.  That  showed  a])precic)tion  of  their  well 
known  '' sicaviicr  in  riiodo,'^  though  it  implied  depreciation  of 
their  ''forliter  in  rcy 

Furthermore,  Mynheer  Yon  Mollhe,  although  the  ear  was  salu- 
ted almost  as  frequently  in  a  Federal  cainp  by  the  sweet  gutturals 
of  your  motlier  tongue,  as  by  the  discordant  dialect  of  Bill  ShrdK- 
speare,  and  although  thevons  and  the  vans  and  gentlemen  whose 
names  were  composed  of  half  a  dozen  consecutive  consonants  and 
a  grunt,  were  in  high  command,  no  one  ever  heard  of  the  vrar 
developii.ig  a  second  or  even  a  third  rate  soldier  of  "  that  persua- 
sion." It  was  not  unusual  to  find  in  Confederate  prison  pens 
gentlemen  who.  "fights  mit  Siegel ;"  but  it  was  a  little  more  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  where  Siegel  fought.  In  view  of  all  this, 
Americans  must  be  pardoned  if  they  fail  to  be  as  much  impressed 
by  the  war  genius,  |)rowess  and  elan  of  your  countrymen,  and 
yourself,  as  people  nearer  home  are.  Recurring  to  a  previous 
reflection,  an  idea  arises.  Under  the  dome  of  "  The  Invalides,'^ 
there  is  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  containing  all  that  was  mortal 
of  the  concpieror  of  "  Jena."  Some  half  centur}^  before  he  had 
enacted  at  Berlin  the  part  Kaiser  William  was  then  performing 
in  Paris.  There  is  a  country  church  at  Potsdam  containing  a 
granite  cofiin,  arid  the  dust  of  Prussia's  real  liero.  He,  of  Jc-na, 
was  heard  to  say,  whilst  standing  by  the  last,  "'If  you  had  been 
alive,  old  friend,  I  had  not  been  here.,' 

Some  think  that  he  of  "  Gravelotte  "  might  have  plaguarized 
this  pretty  speech  in  that  hotel  of  shattered  veterans.  Certes,  if 
the  little  occupant  witliin,  had  been  alive,  it  would  have  been  no 
walk  over  froni  the  "  Linden  Strasse  "  to  theTuilleries.  The  war 
had  been  no  repetition  of  the  "  Fronde  "  as  regards  fighting,  and 
none  of  Poland  as  regards  partition.  Luckily  for  our  hero,  "  the 
Corsican,"  was  asleep!     Unluckily  for  France  I 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  owing  to  the  aversion  of  the  great  Von 
Moltke  for  "mobs"  and  mob  leaders,  he  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  one  who  was  thougiit  to  possess  some  of  the  elements  of 
the  hero,  philosopher  and  sage.  If  the  verdict  of  cotemporary 
literature  ;  of  soldiers  v.'jio  fought  with  and  against  him  ;  of  t'lose 
who  viewed  him   from  afar  and  dispasshDnately ;  and  of   war 
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critics,  generally  competent  to  judge,  is  to  be  taken  as  final,  few 
men  have  ever  died  whose  letter  of  credit  upon  posterity  is  so 
certain  to  be  honored.  With  a  pure  old  English  pedigree  that 
would  rival  that  of  any  "  legionary  of  the  Rhine,"  if  not  of  the 
dexter  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Brandenburg  itself,  with 
ample  fortune,  with  assured  position  and  unbounded  promise 
held  out  to  him  by  the  stronger  side,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  all  these 
allurements,  clung  to  his  convictions  and  espoused  the  weaker. 
His  recompense  was  commensurate  to  the  sacrifice.  It  was  im- 
mortalit}^  of  the  purest  lustre  evolved  in  all  antecedent  ages.  We 
are  no  prophet,  but  it  requires  no  propnet's  ken  to  predict  with 
the  certainty  of  revelation,  that  as  his  record  becomes  known,  his 
glory  will  grow ;  and  that  a  no  distant  future  of  other  peoples 
will  learn  to  appreciate  him  as  those  do  who  knew  him  best.  And 
that  in  the  more  remote  hereafter,  when  the  names  of  self-elected 
"  Invincibles  "  shall  be  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  musty  archives, 
that  of  this  smiple,  retiring,  unpretentious  Christian  soldier  will 
be  as  familiar  as  a  household  word.  Not  the  peer  simply  of  the 
German  Frederic,  but  in  the  grand  combination  of  qualities  which 
go  to  make  not  only  the  soldier,  but  that  grander  character,  the 
man,  he  wdll,  by  common  consent,  tower  as  far  above  him  and 
other  soldiers  dmply,  as  does  old  Fritz  above  his  countryman,  and 
would  be  emulator  of  to-day. 

Pardon  us  then,  prince  (of  dogmatists,)  we  think  we  had  a  soldier. 
If  it  were  not  for  fear  of  being  considered  avaricious,  we  would 
go  further.  W^e  kncnu  there  were  two ;  but  a  chance  bullet  at 
Shiloh  cheated  us  of  one,  and  of  national  independence,  before 
the  world  had  learned  to  know  him  such  as  he  was,  and  hence 
we  must  perforce  content  ourselves  with  one.  Its  no  mean  aver- 
age for  a  single  war,  when  it  is  considered  that  five  thousand 
years,  and  as  many  wars,  have  produced  but — Five.  That  makes 
one  for  a  thousand  years.  There  was  a  thousand  years  in  the 
world's  age  unprovided  for,  and  it  was  ours  to  fill  the  void.  We 
pit  the  millenial  of  Lee  against  those  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal, 
of  Cffisar,  Napoleon  and  Frederic.  W.  J.  G. 
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[From  the  Land  We  Love, 
CAVALRY  SHLETCHES, 


BY   GEN.   RUFUS   BARRINGER, 


Confederate  valor  does  not  rest,  in  popular  estimation,  on  the 
achievements  of  Confedtrate  cavalry.  The  infantry  is  thought 
to  have  won  all  the  victories ;  the  cavalry  is  charged  with  our 
heaviest  defeats.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  when  forage  and 
faith  alike  failed  him,  the  Southern  trooper,  poorly  mounted, 
roughly  armed,  and  quaintly  equipped — picturing  Sancho  Panza, 
rather  than  the  "  gay  cavalier,"  became,  to  some  extent,  the  jeer 
and  jest  of  the  army.  No  doubt,  too,  a  few  commands  were  better 
known  as  foiagers  iha,n  fighters.  But  the  imputation  is  unjust  to 
the  cavalry  as  a  whole.  The  fame  of  our  noted  leaders — Stuart, 
Hampton,  Forest,  Fitz  Lee,  Wheeler,  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  John  Morgan, 
W.  E.  Jones,  Chalmers,  Gordon,  Duke  and  Rosser,  is  not  a  delu- 
sion and  a  myth.  The  deeds  they  performed  justly  entitle  them 
to  high  repute,  and  fully  vindicate  their  arm  of  the  service  from 
all  reproach. 

Still,  some  people  feign  to  believe,  the  cavalry  never  did  real 
hard  fighting  ;  and  a  distinguished  infantry  General  hit  the  pop- 
ular idea,  when  he  wittily  proffered  a  reward  for  a  dead  man  with 
spurs  on.  The  delusion  proceeds  from  a  misconception  of  the 
duties  of  cavalry,  and  a  disregard  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
country.  The  latter  forbade  the  maneuvering  of  mounted  men 
in  large  bodies,  and  required  them  to  act  mostly  in  detail.  Hence 
our  great  battles  furnish  no  such  mounted  charges  as  those  of 
Alexander  at  Arbela,  Hasdrubal  at  Canute,  and  Ney  at  Waterloo. 
The  cavalry  do  not  share  with  our  infantry  the  honors  of  Corinth, 
Chancel lorsville  and  Chickamauga.  Nor  do  they  count  their 
losses  at  Malvern  Hill,Sharpsburg,  Murfreesboro,  Fredericksburg 
and  Franklin.  It  is,  nevertheless  true,  that  immense  numbers 
of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  South  perished  in  the  cavalry 
service.  They  fell,  for  the  must  part,  on  the  out-posts — far  to  the 
front,  or  distant  on  the  flank :  often  in  single  combat,  and  most 
usually  in  skirmishes  and  actions,  of  which  the  general  public 
rarely  heard.    I  claim  for  these  fallen  heroes,  fighting  as  they 
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often  did,  without  supports  and  without  the  meed  of  renown,  the 
highest  attributes  of  prowess  and  patriotism. 

To  vindicate  the  cavalry  service,  and  to  render  to  the  brave 
officers  and  men  of  my  late  command,  a  proper  tribute  of  justice 
and  respect,  I  propose  to  publish  occasional  sketches  of  the  actions 
and  adventures  of  the  "  North  Carolina  Cavalry  Brigade."  I 
begin  with  the 

CAVALRY   FIGHT   AT    CHAMBERLAIN    RUN. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1865,  General  Grant  was  re- info  reed  by 
Sheridan  with  9,000  additional  cavalry  from  the  Valley.  Two 
,  days  thereafter,  the  Federal  commander  began  to  move  against 
Petersburg.  On  the  evening  of  the  20Lh,  Sheridan  seized  Din- 
widdle Court  House.  The  right  of  our  army  was  guarded  by  the 
cavalry  division  of  Major  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee.  It  consisted  of 
Beale's  (Va.,)  Koberts'  (N.  C.,)  and  my  (N.  C.)  brigades,  and  then 
lay  at  Stony  Creek,  18  miles  from  the  Court  House,  Roberts  being 
on  picket.  Rain  had  fallen  in  torrents,  and  our  column  was 
forced  to  make  a  long  detour  South  and  West  of  Dinwiddle,  in 
order  to  head  Stony  Creek.  Marching  night  and  day,  and  lea- 
ving our  trains  behind,  we  effected  a  crossing  latetJn  the  30th, 
and  camped  that  night  on  the  White  Oak  Road,  near  the  famous 
Five  Forks.  This  point  is  some  six  miles  Northwest  of  Dinwid- 
dle Court  House,  and  was  then  held  by  Major  General  Fitz  Lee, 
the  ranking  cavalry  officer  of  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Next 
day,  March  31st,  we  moved  out  to  feel  the  enemy.  Our  division 
marched  to  the  right  along  the  road  crossing  Chamberlain  Run 
near  Mrs.  Crowder's.  The  Run  is  about  midway  between  the 
Five  Forks  and  the  Court  House.  It  was  very  full,  past  waist 
deep,  and  overflowing  its  low  banks,  nearly  one  hundred  yards. 
The  enemy  occupied,  in  force,  its  east  bank. 

This  was  my  day  to  move  in  front.  I  had  with  me  the  1st 
North  Carolina,  Colonel  Cheek  ;  the  2d  North  Carolina,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Gaines,  and  the  5th  North  Carolina,  Colonel  McNeill 
— about  900  men.  My  other  regiment — the  3d  Nortli  Carolina, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Moore—was  back,  guarding  the  trains.  xVs 
we  neared  the  Run,  I  threw  forward  a  squadron  (Captain  Erwin 
of  the  5th)  to  reconnoitre.     As  soon  as  the  Federals  saw  this,  they 
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crossed  over  a  mounted  force,  formed  line  and  advanced  towards 
us.  I  was  ordered  by  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  to  dismount  my 
front  regiment,  the  5th,  and  bold  them  in  check.  Protected  by 
forest  and  undergrowth,  the  enemy  proved  rather  strong  for  Col. 
McNeill.  I  was  then  ordered  to  dismount  my  whole  command 
and  attack.  Colonel  ^IcNeill  held  the  right,  Col.  Cheek  the  left,, 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Gaines  the  centre — slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  1st 
and  5th,  the  whole  supported  by  Beale's  brigade,  mounted,  and; 
by  McGregor's  battery,  (in  reserve.)  After  a  short  skirmish,  my 
line  advanced,  and,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Gen.  W.  H. 
F.  Lee,  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  great  spirit — the  2d  pressing 
his  centre,  and  the  1st  and  5th  sweeping  his  flanks.  Reaching 
the  Run,  Colonels  Cheek  and  McXeill  plunged  into  the  water- 
above  and  below  the  ford,  dashed  across  under  a  deadly  fire,  and: 
carried  the  Federal  lines  on  the  opposite  side.  Numbers  of  the 
enemy  perished  in  crossing,  and  their  whole  force  fell  back  rap-- 
idly  towards  Dinwiddle  Court  House.  To  finish  their  rout,  Gen.. 
Lee  ordered  up  Beale's  brigade  to  make  a  mounted  charge.  Gen.. 
Beale  found  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Run,  on  account  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  ford,  especially  the  killed  and  wounded— men  and 
horses — impeding  the  way.  His  lirst  squadron  over,,  it  was- 
hurled  against  the  fleeing  foe.  This  small  but  gallant  force,  led: 
by  Colonel  Savage,  of  the  13th  Virginia,  in  person,  w^as  someho^r 
repulsed,  and  recoiled  with  heavy  loss — two-thifQs  falling  in  the- 
charge.  Instantly  the  Yankees  rallied  ;  and,  just  then,  receiving 
reinforcements,  they  suddenly  wheeled  about,  and,  in  turn,. 
^  repulsed  my  two  advance  regiments.     General   Lee,  seeing  the 

advantage  of  the  enemy,  both  in  numbers  and  position,  quickly- 
ordered  his  whole  command  to  recross  the  Run,  and  hold  the 
West  bank.     This  effected,  each  party  set  to  work  fortifying. 

In  the  midst  of  these  spirited  movements,  Colonel  Waller  of" 
the  9th  Virginia,  made  a  dash  at  the  Yankee  right  and  captured. 
a  number  of  prisoners. 

Our  loss  in  these  spirited  operations  was : 
The  Virginia  brigade,  24  killed  and  wounded. 
The  North  Carolina  brigade,  110  killed,  w^ounded  and  missings 
My  loss  in  field  officers  was  disastrous.     Colonel  McNeill  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Shaw,  of  the  5th,  w^ere  both  killed  ;  Captain 
Harris,  acting  Major  of  same  regiment,  painfully  w^ounded  ;.    Lieu 
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Colonel  Gaines,  of  the  2d,  lost  an  arm,  and  Major  McLeod,  of  the 
1st,  had  a  shot,  well  nigh  fatal,  through  the  face. 

About  the  time  this  action  began.  Generals  Pickett  and  Fitz 
Lee,  with  a  considerable  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  moved 
against  the  Federal  lines  further  to  the  left— up  the  Run.  They 
were  there  met  by  the  main  body  of  the  Yankee  cavalry-.  To- 
wards evening,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  along  the  whole  Confed- 
•erate  line.  When  told  of  this  purpose,  I  pointed  General  W.  H. 
I  P.  Lee  to  the  shattered  condition  of  the  troops  left  me,  and  to  the 

t  hazard  of  the  attempt  in  my  front,  and  respectfully  asked  a  re- 

I  <;onsideration  of  that  part  of  the  order.     General  Lee  concurred 

[  with  me.     But  the  order  was  promptly  repeated.     The  attack 

I  there  was  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  the  day ;  and  I  pre- 

I  ^ared  to  make  it — General  Lee  leaving  the  details  entirely  to 

myself. 
I  I  saw  but  one  hope  of  success  :  That  was  to  surprise  the  enemy. 

I  To  that  end,  I  resolved  to  feign  an  attack  in  line  ;  and  then  sud- 

I   .  denly  assault  in  column.     I  accordingly  deployed  the  1st  regiment 

I  in  an  open  line,  some  150  yards  above  the  ford,  with  instructions, 

I  .at  the  proper  time,  to  march  across,  discharging  their  carbines — 

I  thus  engaging  the  enemy  and  drawing  their  fire.     I  next  formed 

the  2d  regiment — Major  Lockhart  commanding — in  close  column, 
by  sections  of  8,  and  concealed  ii"  near  the  ford,  with  instructions 
to  charge  across  and  assault  the  Federal  works  just  opposite,  so 
50on  as  the  Yankee  fire  was  well  directed  on  the  ranks  of  the 
1st.  The  5th  was  formed  in  column,  to  follow  the  2d,  and,  after 
-crossing,  to  charge  to  its  right — a  mounted  squadron  (Captain 
Grier)  covering  its  flank.  These  two  regiments  were  ordered  not 
to  yell,  or  fire  a  gun,  until  they  made  the  opposite  bank.  Gen. 
Beale  occupied  the  lines  left  vacant  by  me,  and  took  position  to 
:give  a  vigorous  support. 

At  the  word  of  command,  the  veteran  1st  rose  to  their  feet, 
•dressed  their  line,  and  stepped  defiantly  forward.  Instantaneously 
the  whole  Federal  line  opened  on  the  advancing  ranks  of  this 
devoted  regiment.  But  with  a  heroism  almost  sublime,  officers 
.and  men  struggled  onward  through  the  flooded  stream,  firing  as 
liey  could,  until  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  Run,  when  the 
d  and  5th  were  ordered  to  charge.  These  regiments  entered  the 
^ater  at  a  double  quick,  and  rushed  headlong  across.    Prompt 
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as  thought,  the  enemy  saw  the  ruse  and  made  a  signal  to  change 
their  fire  from  the  1st  to  the  2d  and  5  th.  But  Lock  hart  and  Er- 
win  deploying  as  they  charged,  struck  the  astonished  foe  with  the 
fury  of  a  lightning  shock.  A  yell,  a  rush,  a  volley  and  a  cheer, 
told  of  victory  won. 

By  this  time,  the  1st,  emerging  from  the  water  above,  'and 
responding  to  the  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  2d  and  oth,  hitched 
on  to  the  last  two  regiments — forming  a  new  line,  and  pressing 
forward  in  hot  pursuit.  The  enemy  still  fought  with  dogged 
obstinacy.  But  nothing  could  resist  the  impetuous  valor  of  the 
gallant  "  Tar  Heels."  The  Federals  would  rally  and  re-form, 
only  to  be  broken  and  dispersed.  Thus  they  were  driven  over  a 
mile,  when  my  weary  fellows  were  kindly  relieved  by  General 
Lee,  who  threw  forward  his  Virginia  brigade,  and  sent  the  Yan- 
kees howling  back  to  Dinwiddle  Court  House. 

The  General  now  found  himself,  entirely  unsupported,  far 
ahead  of  Pickett  and  Fitz  Lee,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  Confed- 
erate lines.  Prudence  required  that  he  should  withdraw  to  a 
more  tenable  position,  and  he  fell  back  half  way  between  the 
Run  and  the  Court  House,  and  there  fortified.  Towards  night 
the  troops  on  our  left,  under  Pickett  and  Fitz  Lee,  came  up,  bring- 
ing the  welcome  news  that  they,  too,  had  routed  the  enemy,  and 
that  Sheridan's  whole  army  was  in  full  retreat.  Cheer  after  cheer 
rent  the  air,  and  none  now  doubted  that  in  the  mighty  struggle 
then  at  hand  Robert  E.  Lee  would  certainly  master  Ulysses  S. 
Grant. 

General  Beale  reports  his  loss  as  "  heavy  "  in  the  last  attack  ; 
but  gives  neither  numbers  nor  names,  except  the  brave  Colonel 
Savage,  who  lost  a  leg.  My  own  casualties  were  10  officers  and 
75  enlisted  men.  My  total  loss  this  day,  and  at  this  place,  was 
30  officers  and  nearly  200  men — killed,  wounded  and  missing — 
several  of  the  last  supposed  to  be  drowned.  Among  the  slain, 
besides  the  noble  lamented  McNeill,  and  the  patriotic,  courageous 
Shaw,  I  recall  with  peculiar  grief  the  sad  loss  of  Captains  Cole- 
man and  Dewey,  and  Lieutenants  Armfield,  Blair  and  Powell,  of 
the  1st ;  Lieut,  Hathaway  of  the  2d,  and  Lieut.  Lindsay,  of  the 
5th.  Among  the  wounded,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
I  remember  especially  the  dashing,  chivalrous  Lieutenant  Col. 
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Cowles,  of  the  1st;  Captains  Anthony,  Iredell,  Johnston,  and 
Smith  ;  and  Lieutenants  Mast  and  Steele  of  same  regiment ; 
Lieutenants  Jourdan  and  Turner,  of  the  2d ;  and  Lieutenants 
Nott,  Sock  well  and  Y\"harton,  of  the  5th,  all  severely.  I  had  only 
two  field  officers  left  in  the  three  regiments.  Colonel  Cheek  and 
Major  Lockhart.  The  former  had  his  hat  struck  and  his  lM)rse 
killed.  The  gallant  Major  escaped  unhurt,  to  get  a  ball  next 
day,  which  he  still  bears  in  his  body. 
.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  I  could  never  learn. 

General  Sheridan  frankly  admits  a  defeat  at  this  point.  In  a 
dispatch  that  night  to  General  Grant,  he  says :  "  The  enemy,  then, 
again,  attacked  at  Chamberlain  Creek,  and  forced  Smith's  posi- 
tion." And  in  his  report  he  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  The  brunt 
of  their  cavalry  attack  was  borne  by  General  Smith's  brigade, 
which  had  so  gallantly  held  the  crossing  of  Chamberlain  Creek, 
in  the  morning.  His  command  again  held  the  enemy  in  check, 
with  determined  bravery,  but  the  heavy  force  brought  against 
his  right  flank,  finally  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  position  on 
the  Creek,  and  fall  back  to  the  main  line  immediately  in  front  of 
Dinwiddle  Court  House." 

The  "  heavy  force  "  referred  to  could  have  been  none  but  the 
extended  line  of  the  1st  regiment,  probably  300  men.  My  whole 
command,  actually  engaged  in  the  last  attack,  did  not  exceed 
750.  Many  had  been  detailed  to  attend  the  wounded,  remove 
the  dead,  &c. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  last  decided  Confederate  victory. 
As  such  it  sheds  a  halo  of  glory  around  our  lost  cause,  and  reflects 
imperishable  honor  on  the  troops  that  w^on  it,  especially  the  cav- 
alry. An  impression  prevailed  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
that  the  safety  of  our  cause  depended,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
defeat  of  Sheridan,  and  his  haughty  troopers.  My  own  brigade 
was  inspired  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm  to  achieve  this  result. 
Gloom,  despondency  and  dcr^pair  had  seized  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy. But  the  true  and  brave  men  of  this  brigade  clung  to 
their  colors,  and  rallied  to  their  standards.  With  one  voice  they 
resolved  to  do  or  die.  The  long  and  noble  lists  of  killed  and 
wounded  at  Chamberlain  Run,  March  31st,  1865,  afford  mournful 
proof  of  the  patriotic  ardor  and  heroic  spirit  that  still  animated 
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the  gallant  sons  of  North  Carolina.  This  spirit  is  further  shown 
by  the  following  incidents,  known  to  be  strictly  true : 

When  the  brave  and  generous  Lieutenant  Lindsay  fell,  his 
brother  sprang,  for  a  moment,  to  his  side.  The  hero  said,  '*  Turn 
me  on  my  face,  then  hurry  to  the  front.'' 

Frank  Brown,  a  courier,  bore  a  message  to  Major  Lockhart, 
just  as  the  latter  gave  his  order  to  charge.  The  noble  youth, 
entirely  unbidden,  dashed  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  led  the 
charge,  the  only  man  on  horseback  !  For  a  miracle  he  escaped 
unhurt,  and,  returning  promptly  to  his  post,  he  shouted,  "We've 
whipped  them  I     We've  whipped  them  1' 

As  the  1st  regiment  crossed  the  Run — advancing  through  water 
over  waist  deep,  with  a  steady  step  and  unshaken  front,  under  a 
galling  and  deadly  fire — General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  no  mean  judge, 
and  usually  as  serene  as  the  Iron  Duke,  broke  forth  in  a  strain 
of  enthusiastic  admiration,  "  Sir  !  the  world  never  saw  such  fisht 


ing!' 


A  w^ord  as  to  the  sequel  of  this  hard-won  victory. 

That  night  the  Confederates  reposed  on  their  victorious  arms 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  vanquished  foe,  just  in  front 
of  Dinwiddle  Court  House.  General  Sheridan,  defeated  at  all 
points  and  badly  chafed,  called  on  Grant  for  help.  The  Fifth 
corps  w^as  hastened  up,  and  was  so  moved  as  to  threaten  the  rear 
of  the  Confederate  position.  This  forced  our  whole  line  to  fall 
back  during  the  night  to  Chamberlain  Run,  and  finally  to  the 
Five  Forks.  There,  the  next  day— the  fatal  1st  of  April,  1865 — 
Sheridan,  with  rare  skill  and  courage,  carried  the  fortified  lines 
of  Pickett  and  Fitz  Lee — capturing  0,000  prisoners  and  sweeping 
all  before  him.  On  that  day  the  sun  of  the  Confederacy  set. 
Next  morning,  the  long  defiant  army  of  Northern  Virginia  began 
its  final,  if  not  its  first  retreat.  Ah  I  none  can  tell  the  humilia- 
tion of  those  last  sad  days  but  they  who  had  clung  to  the  varying 
fortunes  of  that  noble  army,  through  four  long  years  of  sufi'ering 
and  toil.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  motives  for  which  this  army 
fought  so  long  and  so  heroically  will,  in  due  time  and  season, 
command  the  respect  of  good  and  brave  men  every  where?  That 
its  wonderful  achievements  will  add  fresh  renow^n  to  the  name 
and  fame  of  American  Freemen  ?     And  that  out  of  its  crushed 
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hopes  and  sanctified  sorrows  will  yet  spring  the  true  principles  of 
Regulated  Liberty,  and  that  it  will  find  its  reward  in  tlie  prouder 
triumph  of  Constitutional  Freedom  ? 


[The  subjoined  stanzas  were  written  by  a  gentleman  of  this 
State  some  time  ago,  and  have  been  in  our  possession  since  early 
in  the  year.  They  were  mislaid,  or  they  would  have  appeared 
earlier.  There  are  certain  sentiments  expressed  that  will  answer 
for  all  time,  for,  like  truth,  they  are  immortal.  T.  B.  K.] 


IK  TEXEBRIS. 


*'  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  ;  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 

JuLnrs  C^ESAR- 

Tbe  south  wind  cools  our  fevered  brows, 

Far  overhead  the  stars, 
Gaze  on  us  with  their  steadfast  eyes, 

As  when  red-handed  ^ars 
Drove  meek-eyed  Peace  from  out  our  midst ; 

Robbed  Plenty  of  her  store  ; 
And  stifled  Mercy's  every  plea, 

Amid  the  deafening  roar. 

Like  incense  from  the  stricken  land. 

Mute  in  its  agony  ; 
Low  whispered  prayers  from  broken  hearts. 

Are  rising  silently. 
Each  widowed  soul  amid  the  waste. 

Pines  yet  for  idol  lost ; 
Our  hopes  are  drifting  rudderless, 

On  seas  long  tempest-tossed. 

Blow  madly  on  -ye  bitter  winds, 

More  angry  lash  the  sea  ; 
Expend  your  fury  on  the  heads, 

Drooped  low  in  misery  : 
Gall  every  Fury,  every  Fate, 

Malignant  as  of  yore; 
Help  Hate  in  its  dire  progress  still, 

Upon  our  wasted  shore. 
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But  'mid  our  gory  fields  we  stand, 

Where  Death  his  revel  kept  ; 
The  agony  of  tears  is  past, 

Our  woes  aie  all  unwept : 
The  patient  stars  are  still  in  view, 

Thou^-h  slow  the  weary  night ; 
The  deadly  Past  seems  madness  now, 

Beneath  their  holy  light. 

Oh,  silent  and  eternal  friends! 

Your  look  seems  pitiful ; 
The  same  kind  eyes  we  saw  when  Death 

Held  hrutal  carnival — 
Of  might,  and  wrath,  and  malice  low, 

Of  many  gainst  the  few  ; 
A  ruthless,  heartless,  blood-crusade, 

Triumphant  o'er  the  true. 

You  seem  to  us  some  type  of  Him, 

Who  holds  within  His  hands. 
The  web  of  all  our  destinies, 

And  Fates  fast-running  sands : 
Look  down,  look  down,  oh,  eyes  of  God, 

Upon  this  smitten  land  : 
In  tenebris,  in  vinculis, 

The  myriads  doubting  stand. 

Ah  !  whither  in  the  blinding  storm, 

For  safety  shall  we  turn  ? 
And  when  shall  this  long  lasting  night, 

With  guiding  beacon  burn  ? 
The  ship  deep-freighted  with  our  hopes, 

Dismasted  'mid  the  sea, 
A  helpless  wreck  drifts  feebly  on, 

Upon  its  hopeless  way. 

Unto  our  listless  eyes  a  coast. 

Stern,  high,  and  iron-bound, 
Seems  skirting  all  the  horizon. 

For  weary  leagues  around  ; 
Our  augurs  in  dumb  apathy, 

Gaze  on  no  circling  wings  ; 
Each  day  some  portent  fouler  grown, 

But  to  our  fortune  brings. 

One  feeble  light  at  intervals. 
We  glimpse  amid  the  gale  ; 
Tis  often  hid  amid  the  storm, 
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It  is  so  weak  and  pale  ;  * 

But  well  we  know  behind  yon  tower, 

That  stands  beside  the  sea, 
Are  swelling  hill  and  meadows  broad. 

And  rest  to  misery. 

That  light  Yvhich  glints  so  feebly  now, 

Upon  the  ocean's  rage ; 
That  light  is  heaven's  sole  beacon  set, 

To  us  who  weary  wage, 
A  contest  for  our  own  fair  names. 

To  which  we  must  be  true; 
All  else  'mid  carnage  and  despair, 

Long  since  bade  us  adieu. 

Life,  fortune,  homes  and  happiness, 

All,  all  we  put  in  strike, 
Our  slain  lay  heaped  in  hecatombs. 

The  nation's  heart  did  break : 
We  sought  what  we  believed  was  right ; 

We  ventured  all  our  store; 
And  can  we  now  calumniate. 

Those  brave  old  days  of  yore. 

No  single  issue  called  us  forth. 

To  meet  the  niighty  foe ; 
We  risked  not  all  we  had  on  earth, 

In^  vanity  and  show  : 
No  ignis  fatuus  of  the  brain. 

Tumultuous  stirred  our  blood; 
No;4)oor  unblest  expediency, 

Led  us  into  the  flood. 

But  we  had  hopes  and  deathless  aims, 

To  sanctify  our  cause  ; 
We  feared  dishonor  to  our  homes, 

We  strove  for  equal  laws: 
Our  swords  hung  resting  on  the  wall. 

No  gun  its  thunder  woke. 
'Till  armed  invasion  ruthless  came, 

And  o'er  our  borders  broke. 

Our  children  played  around  our  knees ; 

Our  wives  in  beauty  smiled  ; 
Our  homes  were  shrines  of  love  and  truth, 

Calm,  pure  and  undefiled  : 
The  slave  was  here  when  w^e  were  born, 

We  pitied  his  estate, 
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His  destiny  a  problem  deep, 
Time  should  elucidate. 

We  were  what  God  and  circumstance, 

Had  made  us  year  by  year  ; 
We  knew  we  were  but  sinful  men, 

Like  all  who  trembling  steer, 
The  baique  of  life  on  darkened  seas. 

Lit  up  at  intervals, 
By  glimpses  of  sustaining  grace, 

In  calms  as  well  as  gales. 

We  sought  to  rule  our  heritage, 

In  faith  to  God  and  man  ; 
In  mercy  to  the  sable  serf, 

In  justice  to  the  land  : 
We  brooked  not  arrogance  in  those. 

Who  sought  to  be  our  lords  ; 
They  would  not  liear  our  words  of  peace; 

We  drew  reluctant  swords. 

We  drew  those  swords  and  wielded  them  ^ 

'Till  shattered  in  our  grasp; 
A  belt  of  blood  from  sea  to  sea, 

The  stricken  land  did  clasp  : 
Let  others  tell  of  what  vv*e  did  ; 

The  tale  will  never  die  ; 
How  countless  hosts  grew  pale  and  fled, 

Before  our  battle  cry. 

Both  to  ourselves  and  those  who  died,  ^ 

In  battle  by  our  side ; 
We'll  vindicate  our  motives  still, 

However  sorely  tried  ; 
We'll  not  gainsay  our  honest  words, 

Or  blusli  at  what  we've  dared  ; 
Let  cowards  swallow  foreign  creeds. 

The  axe  is  vainly  bared. 

Why  look  you  to  yon  oak  that  stands, 

Alone  and  thunder-scarred  ; 
He's  swaying  in  the  tempests  breath, 

Yet  keeps  he  watch  and  ward  : 
He  lifts  his  head  undaunted  still. 

He  will  not  turn  or  fly  ; 
He'll  struggle  till  the  storm  has  passed. 

He'll  conquer  or  he'll  die. 
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God  grants  to  human  t3^ranny, 

No  mastery  o'er  the  mind  ; 
Fetters  were  forged  for  things  of  clay, 

The  soul  they  cannot  bind. 
The  dagger  may  uplifted  be, 

The  cord  may  suftbcate ; 
Still  yearns  the  heart  for  what  it  loves, 

And  baffled  still  is  hate? 

With  patience  still  we  silent  wait, 

For  Time's  deliverance ; 
We  pine  not  at  attiiction's  chain, 

Though  slow  the  years  advance : 
With  meekness  and  with  firmness  too, 

We  hold  our  thoughts  our  own  ; 
Let  others  pale  and  yield  in  fear, 

To  power  so  ruthless  grown. 

What,  though,  in  serried  ranks  no  more. 

We  stand  upon  the  field  ; 
What  though  the  bugles'  note  is  hushed, 

No  more  our  columns  reel, 
In  gory  conflict,  day  by  day. 

Amid  the  battle's  war  ; 
Our  hopes  and  loves,  self  reverence. 

Are  as  they  were  before. 

The  Past  has  buried  all  its  dead. 
Old  issues  rise  no  more  ; 

We  would  not  wait  a  century, 
I  lA-S  on  the  Stygian  shore. 

I  But  we  are  men  with  something  left, 

I  Of  manhood's  dauntless  mould  ; 

\  We  will  not  go  as  silly  sheep, 

I  Into  unwelcome   fold. 


Can  we  who  stemmed  the  fatal  flood, 

Forget  our  voiceless  dead  ; 
Forget  that  for  our  hopes  and  homes. 

They  fought  and  gladly  bled ; 
Shall  we  for  gain  defame  them  now, 

And  shame  immortal  dust. 
Or  aid  the  vengeful  man  who  croaks, 

"  Make  treason  odious." 

Heaven  keep  us  from  such  infamy ; 
God  help  us  scorn  the  wealth. 
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The  price  of  treason  to  our  homes, 

Forgot  in  love  of  self. 
Like  Lear,  in  the  blinding  storm, 

Unpitied  still  we  stand  ; 
In  tenehriSy  in  vinculis, 

Is  all  our  Southern  land. 

No  wail  escapes  our  lips,  our  hearts, 

Hide  all  their  burdens  deep, 
As  hours,  and  days,  and  years  of  shame, 

Like  shadows  onward  creep. 
Let  ruthless  power  expend  its  hate, 

Let  malice  do  its  worst ; 
There  now  can  come  no  blacker  day, 

Than  those  we  know  accurst. 

Immortal  is  our  buried  past, 

If  we  remain  but  true  ; 
And  millions  yet  unborn  may  bless, 

The  deeds  we  still  may  do. 
Injeliccs  de  profundis, 

Clamamns  misen  ; 
In  Te  speramus,  Domine, 

In  duris  tranqnilli. 


NOBTH   CAROLINA    GEAERAXS. 


We  watch  with  careful  eyes  every  thing  that  concerns  North 
Carolina.  As  a  people,  we  have  been  so  indifferent  to  the  char- 
acter and  fame  of  our  foremost  men  and  women,  that  we  have 
not  been  appreciated  abroad,  and  our  nearest  neighbors  have 
uniformly  either  slighted  or  abused  us.  We  have  never  known 
but  one  Virginia  wTiter  to  do  us  justice.  We  refer  to  the  poet 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  Landmark — James  Barron  Hope.  As  long 
as  we  underrate  our  own  best  minds  and  take  but  little  interest 
in  the  record  of  our  soldiers  and  public  men,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  supercilious  sneers  or  downright  injustice  of  writers 
of  other  States.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  a  Virginia  editor  con- 
fessed that  up  to  that  time  he  had  supposed  that  North  Carolina 
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had  not  done  her  duty  in  the  late  war,  and  that  too,  in  the  very 
face  of  the  fact  that  this  State  had  more  soldiers  in  Lee's  army 
than  Virginia  had,  and  furnished  considerably  over  one-sixth  of 
all  the  troops  that  were  ever  enrolled  in  defence  of  the  "  Lost 
Cause."  In  the  battles  around  Richmond,  at  Chancellorsville,  in 
the  Wilderness,  in  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  campaigns, 
and  in  the  fights  in  defence  of  Petersburg,  North  Carolina  had 
more  soldiers,  aad  lost  more  men,  killed  and  wounded,  than  any 
other  State.  A  fair  account  of  those  battles  will  reveal  fully  that 
fact. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  well  informed  gentleman  of  Hali- 
fax— a  faithful  Confederate  soldier — we  are  able  to  make  a  more 
correct  list  of  North  Carolina  Generals  who  fought  in  the  war  of 
the  States,  than  we  otherwise  could  have  made.  The  subjoined 
list  is  not  complete  doubtless,  but  it  is  at  least  approximately  so. 

LIST   OF   GENERALS   BORN    IN   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Generals — Braxton  Bragg. 

Lieutenant  Generals — Leonidas  Polk,*  Theo.  H.  Holmes. 

Major  Generals — W.  W.  Loring,  William  D.  Pender,*  Bryan 
Grimes,  Robert  Ransom,  (Cavalry,)  Robert  F.  Hoke,  Stephen  D. 
Ramseur,*  John  H.  Forney,  Ben  McCuUoch,^"  C.  M.  Wilcox,  M. 
W.  Ransom— 10. 

Brigadier-Generals — L.  O'B.  Branch,^  R.  C.  Gatlin,  George 
B.  Anderson,*  Jas.  Johnston  Pettigrew,*  Junius  Daniel,*  Gabriel 
J.  Rains,  Gaston  H.  Lewis,  Robert  .Johnson,  Jas.  G.  Martin,  Thos. 
L.  Clingman,  W.  R.  Cox,  William  Kirkland,  P.  McRae,  Robert 
Vance,  Alfred  ^L  Scales,  L.  S.  Baker,  (Cavalry,)  J.  B.  Gordon,* 
(Cavalry,)  Rufus  Barringer,  (Cavalry,)  Wm.  Roberts,  (Cavalry,) 
Jos.  H.  Lewis,  (born  in  Granville,  and  succeeded  in  command  of 

Breckenridge's  old  Brigade,)  H.  W.  Forney, Clanton,  of  xVla- 

bama,  Cullen  Battle,  Felix  K.  ZollicofFer,  born  in  Halifax,  and 
killed  in  Kentucky — 24. 

In  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens'  able  work,  Tlte  War  of  The  States,  the 
reader  ^vill  find  a  list  of  Confederate  Generals  containing  159 
raraes.  Of  these  only  10  are  from  North  Carolina,  and  yet  at 
least  36  native  born  citizens  of  this  State  rose  to  the  rank  of 
GeneraL 
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The  First  Cavalry  (9ta  N.  C.  Troops)  gave  the  Confederacy  four 
Generals. 

As  we  formerly  stated,  Maj.  John  Pelham  vvas  born  in  Person 
county,  N.  C  Maj.  Reilley,  a  famous  artillery  officer  also,  was  a 
resident  of  this  State,  but  a  native  of  Ireland. 

North  Carolina  had  1  Lieutenant  General,  3  Major  Generals, 
and  6  Brigadier  Generals  killed.  As  manv  were  killed  as  Mr. 
Stephens  can  find  room-  for  in  his  list  of  Generals  furnished  by 
North  Carolina. 

A   PARTIAL   LIST   OF   GENERALS    FROM   OTHER   STATES 

Who  commanded   North  Carolina  brigades,  or  brigades  in  part 
composed  of  North  Carolina  troops. 

Lieut.  General  Daniel  H.  Hill,  of  Soutli  Carolina. 
Maj.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  S.  C,  (1st  regular  N.  C.  Cavalry.) 
Major  General  I.  R.  Trimble,  of  Maryland,  2  brigades. 
Brigadier  General  R.  E.  Garland,  of  Va.,  N.  C.  brigade,  (killed.) 
J.  H.  Lane,  of  Va.,  N.  C.  brigade. 
^  "  "  Iverson,  of  Ga.,  N.  C.  brigade. 

J.  R.  Cooke,  of  Va.,  N.  C.  brigade. 
"  "  C.  Leaventhorpe,  of  England,  N.  C.  brigade. 

"  "  R.  S.  Ripley,  2  regiments. 

"  "  George  H.  Stewart,  2  regiments. 

"  "  Law,  2  regiments. 

"  R.  E.  Rodes,*  of  Florida,  1  regiment. 

M.  Gregg,*  of  S.  C,  1  regiment. 
"  "  Barnard  E.  Bee,*  1  regiment. 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  C.  Whiting,"  at  Fort  Fisher,  also  N.  C.  Troops  in 
Virginia. 

Brigadier  General  J.  J.  Davis,  1  regiment. 
Major  General  Dearing,^  N.  C.  Cavalry  brigade. 
Major  General  Beverly  Robertson,  N.  C.  Cavalry  brigade. 
The  writer  has  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  famous  cav- 
alry  officer,  Maj.  Gen.  Bedford  Forrest,  was  born  in  this  State. 
His  parents  removed  from  North  Carolina  to  Tennessee,  as  he 
has  heard. 

When  Gen.  Rodes  was  promoted  to  a  Major  General's  place,  his 
Division  was  composed  of  North  Carolinians. 
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Some  of  our  troops  served  in  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
but  we  are  not  able  to  give  their  number,  or  by  whom  com- 
manded. 

The  above  list  is  an  imperfect  contribution  towards  pre3erving 
the  names  of  our  General  officers.  Any  corrections  will  be  made 
as  may  hereafter  appear  necessary. 

Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  when  Major  General,  commanded  North  Caro- 
linians, and  always  said  he  preferred  to  command  them  to  all 
others.  We  have  the  authority  of  a  leading  citizen  of  Wilming- 
ton, himself  a  Confederate  officer,  for  the  following  incident. 
Whilst  in  Gen.  Hill's  tent  one  night,  he  asked  him,  "  Which  is 
the  best  brigade  in  your  corps,  General  ?"  "  Why,  Cooke's  North 
Carolina,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "Which  next?"  queried  the 
Wilmingtonian.  "  xMcRae's  North  Carolina,"  he-  quickly  an- 
swered. "  And  which  next?"  continued  our  friend.  The  Gene- 
ral thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "  It  lies  between  Lane's 
North  Carolina  and  Mahone's  Virginia." 

Gen.  D.  H.  Hill's  famous  Division,  which  did  so  much  of  the 
hardest  fighting  in  Virginia,  was  composed  entirely  of  troops 
from  this  State.  This  very  brave  and  efficient  officer,  although  a 
native  of  another  State,  has  always  done  full  justice  to  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  the  North  Carolina  "  boys  in  gray." 

Our  correspondent  mentions  that  Halifax  county  furnished  the 
"  Lost  Cause  "  with  four  distinguished  Generals — Ben  McCulloch, 
Felix  Zollicoffer,  Junius  Daniel,  and  William  E.  Cox.  The  prob- 
ability is,  no  other  county  did  as  well.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  any  memorabilia  of  the  war  that  may  be  sent  us.  Now  is 
the  time  to  gather  the  records.  T.  B.  K. 


Those  with  a  *  opposite  were  killed. 
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IWritteti  ]ast  before  the  war,  by  Mrs.  'M.  'M.] 

THE  V^HITE  DOE   CHASE 

A    LEGEND    OF    OLDEN   TIMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  a  district  of  countiy,  bordering  on  the  Albemarle  Sound" 
there  was  a  certain  forest  in  which  the  Aboriginal  hunters  had', 
luxuriated  in  fat  venison,  time  out  of  mind.  The  maple  tree  and 
deer  plant  abounded  here,  and  the  reed  swamps  afforded  delicious 
grazing  for  the  deer,  when  the  green  herbage  and  foliage  had 
disappeared  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

Tradition  told  this  tale,  though  since  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man  this  portion  of  the  countr}^  had  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  monarch  of  the  forest,  save  one  White  Doe. 

A  beautiful  creature  she  was,  of  snowy  whiteness,,  exquisite' 
form,  and  moving  as  it  were  upon  air;  her  proud  head  erect, her 
dark  eyes  beaming  with  ardor,  though  expressive  of  touchino" 
sadness.  As  fleet  as  the  winds — only  a  transient  glance  of  her 
unearthly  loveliness  was  ever  enjoyed  by  the  admiring  beholder. 

At  the  first  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn,  or  opening  of  the  hounds, 
forth  she  would  spring  from  some  dense  coppice  or  entangled 
brake,  bounding  alike  over  fences  and  ditches,  thickets  and 
ravines,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  she  vanished  from  the  eyes  of 
her  pursuers  before  they  had  well  experienced  the  ardor  of  the 
chase ;  and  back  came  the  yelping  hounds,  cowering  and  trem- 
bling from  the  place  of  her  mysterious  disappearance.  Such  had, 
been  the  fortune  of  eve/y  hunter  in  the  White  Doe  chase  since 
the  memory  of  the  white  man  ;  and  thus  for  ages,  this  White  Doe 
had  continued  to  inhabit  this  luxuriant  district,  to  the  total  ex- - 
elusion  of  all  else  of  the  sylvan  train. 

4  • 
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[  This  was  a  perfect  marvel  tbroughoat  the  cauntry  ;  and  nam- 

'  hers  came  from  distant  parts  to  ascertain   the  con*ectness  of  this 

astonishing  report.  When  the  horn  was  duly  sounded,  the  hounds 
}  let  loose,  and  veteran  hunters,  warily  resumed  their  respective 

I  positions,  rifle  in  hand,  with  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  White  Doe 

I  fully  resolved  upon  ;  when,  lo  f  as  usual,  out  sprang  the  myste- 

J  rious  apparition,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  vanished  again 

[  unharmed. 

[  At  length  a  council  of  war  ^vas  assembled.     The  White  Doe 

jmystery  must  be  solved.  The  chase  must  once  more  abound  with 
?the  lordly  stag,  whose  dominion  had  been  so  long  usurped  by  this 
rmysterious  intruder.  A  number  of  determined  hunters  assembled 
,at  the  Hall  of  Colonel  Mapleton,  the  proprietor  of  the  White  Doe 
< Chase.  Each  displayed  his  learning,  imagination,  ingenuity,  and 
^•experience  in  the  chase  ;  but  all  in  vain. 
A  mystery  it  yet  remained. 

And  now  a  skeptic  arose,  and  proposed  that  the  hunt  should 
be  sounded  again.  He,  for  one,  was  confident  of  bringing  down 
this  simple  White  Doe,  which  had  only  escaped  the  excited  hun- 
:ters,  by  means  of  her  fleetness,  and  their  superstitious  fears. 

Accordingly,  again  were  the  hounds  let  loose,  the  horn  sounded, 
and  the  wary  hunters  resumed  their  respective  stands,  with  a 
watchful,  experienced  eye,  for  the  re-appearance  of  the  doomed 
White  Doe. 

So  swift  was  her  flight  on  this  occasion,  her  beautiful  form  was 
♦only  descried  as  she  vanished,  apparently,  in  the  blue  of  the  dis- 
"tant  horizon. 

Back  came  the  yelping  hounds,  while  every  courser  neigUed, 
rand  pawed  the  earth  in  terror ;  every  fibre  in  his  powerful  frame 
trembling  with  affright.  Silent  and  confounded  the  hunters  sat, 
'.staring  each  other  in  the  face. 

Instinctively,  the  twenty  mounted  hunters  drew  closer  together ; 
their  horses  heads,  touching  almost,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and 
the  wearied  and  frightened  hounds  crouching  around  on  the 
.grass. 

"What  a  wonderful  creature!"  said  one,  at  length. 
"  An  optical  illusion  !"  said  another. 

'"Pooh!"  said  a  veteran  of  the  chase,  now  recovering  from  his 
surprise.    "  Pooh !  I  have  been  a  hunter  all  my  life,  and  have 
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encountered  far  worse  difficulties  than  this.  You  have  aban- 
doned the  chase  too  soon.  The  doe  has  not  yet  been  sprung. 
Sound  again,  my  brave  huntsmen  !  follow  me  and  you  shall  soon 
be  convinced  of  your  mistake," 

"We  have  lived  here  all  our  lives,"  said  another,  ''and  there 
is  no  mistake.  You  have  come  from  a  distance,  General,  and  are 
yourself  deceived.     That  was  the  White  Doe,  as  sure  as  you  live." 

"  Pooh  !"  said  the  gallant  stranger  again,  "  did  you  never  hear 
of  our  Albino?  The  mysterious  White  Doe  you  are  all  in  such 
terror  from,  is  no  other  than  an  Albiness,  a  simple  Albiness  of  the 
deer  species,  accidentally  white  instead  of  red,  that  is  all.  And 
all  this  excitement  among  you  wise  men  and  veteran  hunters,  is 
for  nothing.     I'll  prove  it,  gentlemen." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Colonel  ^lapleton,  the  proprietor  of  the  White 
Doe  Chase,  "  I  shall  be  under  everlasting  obligations  to  you  if 
you  can  indeed  solve  this  mystery.  Not  merely  does  this  White 
Doe  banish  all  game  from  this  portion  of  my  forests,  but  she  is  a 
terror  to  the  neighborhood,  and  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  me, 
in  various  ways.  My  servants  sometimes  venture  out  in  the 
night  in  an  opossum  hunt,  but  invariably  return  frightened  ouf 
of  their  senses.  I  cannot  persuade  them  ever  to  cut  down  trees 
in  this  part  of  the  forest,  or  go  on  an  errand  through  these  woods. 
I  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  more  in  this  White  Doe  and  her  history, 
than  can  be  explained  to  us  short-sighted  mortals." 

"  Ha  1  ha !  ha !"  broke  out  General  Dareall,  "  I'll  stake  my  two 
best  rifles,  and  the  grandest  pack  of  hounds  that  ever  coursed  the 
woods  of  old  North  Carolina,  that  before  I  am  done  I  expose  this 
trick,  if  trick  it  is,  or  bring  down  the  terrible  White  Doe." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  'Col.  Mapleton,  '' I  shall  be  largely 
your  debtor  in  that  most  fortunate  event.  And  now,  sir,  be  so 
good  as  to  disclose  your  plan  of  procedure." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  said  General  Dareall,  smiling  and 
bowing  politely.  "In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  ask  you,  sir, 
does  this  famous  White  Doe  always  start  from  a  certain  point  in 
the  chase  ?" 

"Very  nearly,  sir,"  replied  the  proprietor,  "her  points  of 
springing  the  copse,  or  brake,  are  never  more  than  fifty  yards 
from  yonder  hollow  maple  tree." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  confident  General  Dareall. 
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"  And,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  hearken  to  an  old  hunter/'  he 
continued.  "  Next  AVednesday,  just  one  week  from  this  day,  let 
all  the  hunters  in  this  neighborhood  assemble  at  Mapleton  Hall, 
if  possible,  two  hundred  men.  That  will  be  no  difficult  matter, 
I  suppose,  as  the  fame,  as  well  as  fear,  of  this  mysterious  inhabi- 
tant of  the  chase  has  extended  so  widely  [" 

'•  There  will  be  no  difficulty,"  responded  numerous  voices. 

"Very  good,  gentlemen,  I  will  meet  you  on  Wednesday  next, 
and  explain  how  this  Doe  may  certainly  be  taken,  and  disposed 
of,  that  is,  unless  she  has  wino's,  and  actually  flies  away,  before 
one  rifle  ball  can  reach  her.'' 

"  Yes,  massa,  and  dat  what  White  Doe  sho  to  do,"  answered 
Joe,  who  stood  sliaking  his  head  all  tlie  while  knowingly. 

"  W^hat's  that  you  say,"  asked  General  DarealL 
•  "  I  say,  massa,"  answered  Joe,  respectfully,  as  he  raised  his  hat 
and  approached — "  I  say,  massa,  dat  White  Doe  she  sho  to  fly 
away,  coze  she  not  b'long  to  dis  here  yarth,  sir.  An  if  so  be, 
massa  circumvent  White  Doe,  massa  hab  to  circumvent  ole  Sam 
too,  sir.  White  Doe  easy  kotch  nor  him,  for  true  sir." 
.  "  We  shall  see,  Joe,"  said  General  DarealL  "  We  shall  see," 
he  repeated,  with  a  knowing  wink  at  Joe,  and  a  complacent  smile 
on  his  countenance  as  he  cast  his  eye  around  on  the  assembled 
hunters. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Colonel  Mapleton,  looking  around  also,  and 
waving  his  hand  courteously  towards  his  fellow  hunters,  "  you 
will  please  remember  our  rendezvous  on  Wednesday  morning 
next,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  Mapleton  Hall,  when  I  hope  you  will  do 
me  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  dine  with  General  Dareall,  our 
noble  deliverer  from  the  terrors  of^this  mysterious  White  Doe, 
over  whose  luscious  haunches  we  will  drink  the  health  of  the 
then  renowned  and  illustrious  knight  of  the  vanquished  terror.'^ 

The  polite  invitation  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  the  party  dis- 
persed forthwith. 

■ic  -Jt  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

On  the  appointed  morning,  Mapleton  Hall  was  the  scene  of 
intense  excitement,  partly  occasioned  by  the  immense  prepara- 
tions for  such  a  number  of  guests,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  Qxploit  to  be  performed,  namely,  the  capture  of 
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that  mj-sterious  White  Doe,  which  had   haunted  those  forests  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

The  grove,  around  Mapleton  Hall,  was  thronged  at  an  early 
hoiir  with  huntsmen  and  hounds.  The  woods  resounded  with 
the  horn,  and  the  baying  of  the  impatient  packs,  eager  for  the 
chase,  encouraged  by  the  shouts  of  the  enthusiastic  assembly. 

In  the  midst  of  this  din  of  noises,  arrived  the  self-appointed 
hero  of  the  day,  the  gallant  Dareall.  To  him  all  eyes  were  turned, 
in  expectation  of  those  important  instructions,  through  which 
was  to  be  accomplished  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  (in  the 
estimation  of  these  hunters.)  "  Gentlemen  and  comrades,"  said 
General  Dareall,  "  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  auspi- 
cious appearances  and  promises  of  this  fine  morning;  while  I 
assure  you,  that  of  the  success  of  my  plan,  I  entertain  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  White  Doe  Chase  is  circumscribed  by 
certain  bounds,  around  whose  circumference  I  would  dispose  of 
the  two  hundred  horsemen,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  address, 
with  their  attending  trainers  and  hounds.  At  the  appearance  of 
the  Doe,  (as  she  must  unavoidably  make  it  within  our  formida- 
ble circle,)  all,  simultaneous!}',  shall  rush  on  to  the  attack.  Firing 
as  we  shall,  toward  the  centre  of  the  chase,  whither  she  must  of 
necessity  fly,  what  will  prevent  either  her  capture  by  the  hounds, 
or  her  death  by  our  bullets  ?  Nothing.  And  so,  my  gallant 
comrades,  shall  we  adopt  this  plan  ?" 

It  was  adopted  by  acclamation,  and  the  two  hundred  horsemen 
hastened  to  form  around  the  hapless  White  Doe,  the  proposed 
formidable  circle. 

Every  one,  inspired  with  sanguine  hope,  from  the  confident 
\  manner  of  General  Dareall,  dashed  off  at  the  echoing  of  nume- 

rous horns,  and  the  baying  of  almost  innumerable  hounds,  whose 
tremendous  reverberations  through  the  agitated  air,  nearly 
brought  down  every  bird  upon  the  wing.  As  the  spotless  White 
Doe  sprang  out  from  her  covert,  rifles  were  discharged,  the  hounds 
were  on  her  haunches,  the  exulting  hunters  close  behind,  with 
the  murderous  knife  in  hand,  ready  to  drink  the  life-blood  of  the 
victim  ;  when  lo !  the  smoke  of  their  rifles  cleared  away,  or  the 
dense  white  mist  which  enveloped  the  spot,  but  no  White  Doe 
lay  bleeding  on  the  ground.  Gone  I  vanished !  was  the  victim-^ 
unharmed. 
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The  dogs,  as  usual,  came  yelping  back,  trembling  and  crouch- 
ing at  the  feet  of  their  keepers,  as  if  for  protection  from  their  un- 
earthly fears.  The  hunters,  including  their  confiijent  leader, 
with  their  gallant  steeds,  hung  down  their  heads  despondent. 
Dareall  was  utterly  confounded  himself,  and  spake  not  one  word 
of  encouragement  to  his  crest-fallen  comrades,  in  this  mysterious 
chase. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fog  or  mist,  or  smoke,  of  the  rifles, 
she  could  never  have  escaped/'  ventured  one  of  the  hunters. 

But  Dareall  shook  his  head  gloomily  as  he  said : 

"  No.  She  is  an  imp.  The  devil  helps  her.  There's  no  use 
pursuing  her  again.  Down  through  the  earth  she  must  have 
disappeared.  I  am  sure  she  did  not  rise,  for  I  took  good  care  to 
look  aloft  of  the  mist." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Colonel  Mapleton,  "  I  am  now  fully  con- 
vinced this  spectre  is  sent  to  haunt  this  forest  and  scare  away  the 
'game,  in  retribution  of  some  foul  deed  in  former  times,  for  here 
she  has  been  from  the  arrival  of  our  forefathers  on  these  shores  : 
so  say  the  aged,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  we  of  the  present  day 
can  testify  to  her  undoubted  existence  and  frequent  appearance." 

AVhile  the  proprietor  was  speaking,  a  significant  "  Ugh  "  was 
heard  behind  him,  and  on  turning,  he  espied  an  old,  feeble  In- 
dian, leaning  on  his  staff,  apparently  listening  with  earnest  atten- 
tion. Long  gray  hair  fell  over  his  shoulders  and  face,  partially 
concealing  his  small  black  eyes,  which  were  nearly  closed  with 
very  feebleness  and  age. 

His  covering  was  a  gray  blanket,  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a 
thorn,  and  secured  around  his  waist  bv  a  leather  thong ;  his  feet, 
according^  to  the  custom  of  his  people,  were  incased  in  buckskin 
moccasins. 

"  What  is  your  name,  old  man  ?"  asked  Colonel  Mapleton. 

"  Gray  Wolf,  the  medicineman,"  drawled  out  the  Indian,  as 
he  crept  feebly  towards  the  side  of  the  horse  on  which  the  Colo- 
nel rode. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you.  Gray  Wolf,  and  as  you  are  a  wise 
man  of  your  tribe,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  consult  your  books 
and  aid  us  in  explaining  this  mystery  of  the  White  Doe,  which 
has  troubled  us  so  much  m  this  forest.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us 
how  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  White  Doe.     She  has  driven 
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f  away  all  the  game  and  taken  possession  of  our  best  hunting 

I  grounds,  ever  since  the  memory  of  the  white  man.     Come,  tell  us 

I  how  to  entrap  her,  Gray  Wolf,  and  you  shall  have  silver  for  your 

pains.     Come,  then,  look  in  3'our  wisdom  books,  and  help  us  out 
of  this  difficulty." 

Gray  Wolf  listened  attentively,  and  his  small  eye  brightened 
with  pleasure,  at  the  mention  of  silver,  in  return  for  his  informa- 
tion ;  and  thrusting  his  long  hand  deep  into  his  buckskin  pouch, 
which  conspicuously  hung  from  his  belt,  he  drew  forth  a  bundle 
wrapped  in  dried  leaves  of  the  water  lilly.  He  unrolled  the 
parcel  and  displayed  to  view  a  number  of  bark  leaves  or  tablets, 
on  which  were  written,  in  crimson  dye  of  the  blood-root,  variouis 
as  well  as  curious  hieroglyphical  characters,  with  which  the  old 
man  appeared  familiar.  After  searching  and  turning  them  all 
over  several  times,  he  repeated  his  exclamation — 

"  Ugh  !"  and  then  raising  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  Colonel  Maple- 
ton,  he  said:  ^'  Gray  W^olf  great  medicine,  much  wise;  old  chief 
have  book— die  ;  young  chief  old — die ;  young  chief  have  book 
so  book  come  down  to  Gray  Wolf.  Gray  W^olf  much  wise.  Gray 
Wolf  great  medicine.  Gray  Wolf  read :  ugh!  poor  White  Doe! 
live  long  ago  ;  white  spirit  from  Roanoke  Island.  Ugh  !  white 
man  go  down  deep  by  sedge  shore  of  Roanoke  Island,  diyedeep, 
for  three  handsful  muscle  shell  pearls;  charge  rifle — White  Doe 
die  I  Ugh!  poor  W^hite  Doe.  Gray  Wolf  tell  true,  white  man, 
wampum  no  buy  corn  now,  silver  buy  corn.  Gray  Wolf  hungry." 
The  old  man  held  up  his  hat,  and  a  shower  of  silver  dollars 
fell  into  it  from  the  compassionate  hunters,  and  the  strange  old 
man  passed  on  his  way. 

"  There  goes  another  mystery,"  said  Colonel  Mapleton,  "  an 
apparition  from  by-gone  days,  and  knowing  in  the  history  of  our 
wonderful  White  Doe." 

The  whole  assembly  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Colo- 
nel, afid  earnestly  urged  the  immediate  procurement  of  the  mus- 
cle shell  pearls. 
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I^he  pearls  w^ere  speedily  obtained,  and  another  hunt  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  White  Doe  Chase.     And  now  tlie  throng  was 
immense  that  assembled  to  witness  the  capture  or  death  of  the 
beautiful  and  mysterious  Doe.     Tne  horn  sounded  once  more,  the 
'  hounds  were  let  loose,  and  the  hunters  prepared  to  deprive  her 

j  of  her  charmed  life  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

;  On  she  flew  like  the  morning  zephyr ;  light  and  gracefully  she 

Sprang  through  the  air,  her  delicate  feet  scorning  to  touch  the 
earth,  while  her  rosy  nostrils  drank  the  perfumed  breath  of  the 
mom. 
\  On,  and  on  she  flew,  still  moving  on  zephyr  wings,  distancing 

her  cruel  pursuers  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  chase.  The  hounds 
are  gaining  upon  her;  the  hunters  in  hot  pursuit.  A  gaping 
ravine  appears ;  deep,  wide,  appalling.  She  pauses  to  make  the 
desperate  leap,  and  in  that  fatal  pause  the  hunters  discharge  tlieir 
pieces  and  rush  to  the  capture  of  their  prize. 

As  the  crowd  approaches,  instead  of  a  rifie-smoke  clearing  away, 
[  a  white  mist  thickens  before  them  till  it  becomes  almost  palpa- 

[  ble.     It  envelopes  the  spot  where  last  they  saw  the  hapless  Doe. 

[  A  solemn  stillness  reigns  throughout  the  forest — ^like  that  mys- 

l  terious  stillness  that  presages  a   coming  tornado ;  an  undefined 

I  and  appalling  dread  pervades  the  thronging  multitude.     Every 

heart  stands  still  with  awe  and  fear  of  what  they  know  not. 
i  No  sound  is  heard  in  that  dark  wood ;  not  even  the  gentlest 

I  zephyr  stirring  the  foliage  ;  not  a  whisper  was  ventured  from  all 

i  that  agitated  throng. 

f  Gradually  the  white  mist  melted  away,  in  a  circle  in  its  midst, 

\  while  all  besides  lemained  impenetrable  to  the  eye.     Clearer  and 

\  clearer,  was  the   circular  opening  ;  and  there — like  a  portrait 

within  its  frame,  or  a  statue  in  its  marble  niche,  in  the  place  of 
the  murdered  Doe,  a  young  and  timid  girl,  of  unearthly  loveli- 
ness appeared.  Her  snowy  complexion,  and  waving  golden  hair, 
her  brilliant  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue,  and  features  of  exquisite 
moulding  impressed  the  astonished  beholders — they  were  looking 
upon  an  angel  from  the  skies.     Her  large  lustrous  eyes  were  suf- 
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fused  with  tears,  although   her  lovely  countenance  expressed  a 
placid  resignation. 

Two  crimson  spots  defaced  her  pearly  bosom,  for  her  raiment, 
falling  from  her  shoulders,  exposed  the  exquisite  turn  of  her  neck 
and  chest,  within  the  bounds  of  maidenly  modesty. 
,;  Her  raiment  was  of  white  doeskin,  confined  at  her  waist  by  a 
i  belt  of  Indian  pearls,  while  strings  of  the  same  costly  material, 

formed  a  graceful  fringe  around  th^i  border  of  her  robe.     Around 
her  brow  was  wreathed  the  golden  jasmine  of  Carolina. 

From  those  crimson  spots  were  slowly  oozing  and  trickling 
down  the  robe  of  white  doeskin  large  drops  of  blood,  while  at 
intervals,  a  sudden  palor  and  convulsive  tremor,  passed  over  her 
lovely,  placid  brow.  Beneath  her  feet  was  the  deadly  tomahawk, 
while  at  her  side  a  spotted  fawn  stood  licking  her  snowy  hand. 

Mournfully,  though  firmly,  her  large  expressive  eyes,  look  upon 
her  captors  as  she  raised  her  hand  and  beckoned  their  approach 
and  attention. 

Her  lips  began  to  move,  while  the  awed  and  admiring  assem- 
bly, hearken  with  intense  and  eager  interest.  The  lovely  maiden 
speaks.  Her  voice,  the  softest  music  ;  the  most  entrancing  to  the 
ear.     The  hunters  hearken  as  if  an  angel  spoke. 

"  My  captors  I  my  countrymen  !  my  deliverers  from  a  cruel  fate? 
behold  in  this  dying  girl  the  long  sought  Virginia  Dare,  the  first 
born  White  American.     Your  fatal  shafts  have  sped  so  near  her 
.heart,  but  one  brief  hour  remains  to  tell  her  mournful  story. 

"  In  the  third  unfortunate  attempt  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  (our 
noble  benefactor,)  to  colonize  America,  among  the  hundred  and 
twenty  emigrants  to  Roanoke  Island,  came  Ananias  Dare,  and 
his  wife  Eleanor,  who  became  the  parents  of  this  favored  child  ; 
though  favored  only  in  this,  the  honor  of  so  distinguished  a 
birth. 

In  honor  of  her  native  land,  and  her  gracious  Sovereign  Eliz- 
abeth,'the  Virgin  Queen  of  England,  the  child  received  the  name 
of  Virginia,  and  with  it,  upon  her  infant  brow,  the  holy  sign  of 
the  world's  Redeemer. 

And  then,  too,  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  that  infant 
stood  the  King  Granganimo  and  his  amiable  Princess,  Morning 
Star,  with  their  three  gentle  and  lovely  children,  awaiting  the 
bestowal  of  that  gracious  sign  upon  their  royal  brows;  and  Man- 
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teo,  too,  the  good  and  gentle  red  man,  from  the  royal  household. 
This  I  learned  from  my  aged  nurse,  a  kind  old  Indian  woman, 
who  saved  me  from  the  vfengeanee  of  the  furious  red  man. 

"  The  Princess  Morning  Stafr,  Queen  of  Roanoke,  although 
dwelling  in  a  land  of  untutored  savages, was  gentle,  amiable,  and 
benevolent  in  nature,  a  noble  lady  and  a  courteous  Queen.  Her 
gentle  benevolence  of  manners,  the  refinement  of  her  taste  and 
customs,  were  nearly  allied  to  those  of  civilized  life.  Her  enter- 
tainments were  refined  and  elegant,  her  table  was  spread  in  lordly 
style.  The  viands  were  variously  and  delicately  prepared,  and 
served  with  the  most  unbounded  hospitality.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
princely  dame,  a  worthy  and  lovely  type  of  that  lavish  and 
courteous  hospitality,  for  which  her  native  land  has  ever  since 
been  celebrated.  And  Morning  Star  was  the  first  and  noblest 
American  Princess  ever  known  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

"At  the  northern  extremity  of  Roanoke  Island  dwelt  the  King 
Granganimo,  and  his  queenly  spouse,  friends  of  the  white  man. 
Here  was  their  palace  of  cedar,  in  the  midst  of  their  royal  city. 
There  were  entertained  with  refined  hospitality  the  admired  an,d 
revered  strangers,  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  Great  Spirit 
on  a  mission  of  love  to  his  red  children,  endowed  with  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  to  instruct  them  in  the  will  of  their  Heavenly 
Father. 

"  Their  coming  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  their  continuance 
among  the  natives,  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  the  favor  of 
heaven.  The  rites  of  Christianity  were  received,  and  that  holy 
religion  was  taken  into  their  hearts,  as  a  precious  boon,  from  the 
great  and  beneficent  Father  and  Creator  of  the  world — but — 
beyond  the  bounds  of  this  miniature  kingdom  of  peace  and  sim- 
plicity, the  red  men  of  America  were  savage  and  barbarous  ;  un- 
worthy to  continue  in  the  possession  of  this  noble  and  beautiful 
land.  No  wonder  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  the  glorious  Creator 
of  this  beautiful  and  luxuriant  country,  has  suffered  a  superior 
and  advancing  race  of  his  creatures  to  supplant  them  in  their 
rich  and  noble  birthright, 

"  These  father's  hunlling  gronnds  resigned, 
The  red  man  roamed  the  western  wind 
For  vainly  might  this  trampled  band, 
The  proud  usurper's  power  withstand. 
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I         * 

J  Full  many  a  sigh,  full  many  a  tear, 

I  Told  how  their  father's  graves  were  dear; 

I  The  hearth-stones  where  their  prattling  tongues, 

I  First  learned  to  lisp  their  native  songs, 

I  The  spreading  trees,  beneath  who^e  sliade, 

Their  aged  sires,  glad  homes  had  made. 

Where  first  their  infant  footsteps  moved, 

To  music  round  the  tree  they  loved, 

Full  many  a  groan  of  anguish  came, 

From  breast  of  many  a  chief — whose  name 

He  blushed  to  own.     For  craven  fear, 
.    Had  seized  his  soul.     Then  came  the  sneer 

And  scowl  of  wrath,  from  w-arriors  old, 

Who  once  were  warriors  tierce  and  bold, 

Who  now,  though  feeble  as  the  squaw, 

Once  fiercely  dared  the  pale  face  law; 

Now  on,  with  sad  and  sorrowing  wail, 

They  traced  the  grief  bowed  Chieftain's  trail, 

As  slow  he  led  theni  through  the  wild. 

And  o'er  the  rocky  mountains  filed. 

They're  gone — and  let  them  fade  away,  - 

Like  dew  beneath  the  morning's  ray." 

Entranced  with  the  flow  of  her  musical  voice,  the  listening 
throng  of  hunters,  gazed  in  rapture  at  the  elevated,  graceful  and 
perfect  form  of  the  angelic  Virginia,  and  in  that  lovely  appari- 
tion recognized  the  genius  of  civilization,  and  the  power  of  divine 
religion.     She  paused  as  if  for  acquiescence,  and  then  continued, 

"  On  the  site  of  Granganirao's  royal  city,  the  great  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  de  igned  to  erect  another  of  superior  grandeur,  to  per- 
petuate his  own  illustrious  name  ;  and  with  the  emigrants,  came 
over  the  plans  and  implements  for  that  worthy  purpose.  Gran- 
ganimo,  convinced  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  his 
people  in  a  union  with  one  so  superior  in  personal  as  well  as 
mental  instruments  ;  and  especially,  as  he  believed,  commissioned 
from  on  high  for  the  improvement  of  liis  subjects,  readily  and 
joyfully  acquiesced  in  these  plans.  The  emigrants  built  them- 
selves houses  among  those  of  the  red  men,  and  dwelt  with  them 
in  peace  and  unity. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  colonists,  when  the 
illustrious  and  good  Granganimo  died,  and  was  speedily  followed 
by  his  amiable  and  noble  spouse,  Morning  Star,  to  the  spirit 
land. 
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"  And  now  came  sorrow  into  their  little  kin,2:dom  of  peace  and 
love.  Wingina,  the  brother  of  Granganimo,  and  Sovereign  of  a 
neighboring  country,  Wingandocea,  was  a  vindictive  and  cruel 
man;  and  instead  of  becoming  the  kind  and  gentle  guardian  of 
the  orphan  Princes,  determined  to  usurp  their  dominions  and 
banish  the  youthful  chiefs  to  some  far  off  land,  where  hardships, 
to  which  these  cherished  persons  had  hitherto  been  strangers, 
might  prey  upon  and  utterly  destroy  them ;  thus  effectually 
removing  them  from  the  way  of  his  grasping  ambition.  This 
dark  deed  he  accomplished  under  the  pretext  of  extreme  anxiety 
for  their  advancement  in  knowledge,  which  would  fit  them  for 
government,  as  well  as  accustom  them  to  martial  and  hunting 
exercises — practiced  with  such  superior  skill  by  the  powerful 
chieftains  in  the  regions  of  the  setting  sun. 

"Wingina  had  already  formed  a  treaty  with  Gray  Bear  of  the 
mountains,  who  had  promised  him  a  thousand  warriors  to  aid  in 
the  extirpation  of  the  hated  white  man  from  the  American  shores. 
Wingina,  it  must  be  confessed,  although  a  cruel,  vengeful  and 
savage  man,  had  suffered  wrong  from  the  objects  of  his  hatred. 
In  the  previotis  expedition  for  the  settlement  of  America,  Lord 
Granville  had  visited  the  dominions  of  this  Chief,  or  King,  and 
invited  the  red  man  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  at  v.'hich  were  dis- 
played ostentatiously  numerous  articles  of  table  equipage,  among 
-■which  was  a  superb  silver  cup.  This  was  missing  after  the  feast, 
and  the  unwise,  as  well  as  the  unjust  nobleman,  accused  the 
proud  Indian  King  of  ignominious  theft.  Besides  this  indignity, 
he  added  the  cruel  injury  of  burning  their  village,  and  destroy- 
ing the  crops  of  the  natives. 

'•  Wingina  had  cherished  a  memory  of  these  injuries,  and  re- 
solved to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  whole  white  race,  who  had 
uninvitedly  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Indian  country. 

"The  Princess  Mocking  Bird,  daughter  of  Granganimo,  a  mild 
and  gentle  image  of  the  Queen,  her  mother,  was  taken  into  the 
wigwam  of  the  malignant  Wingina,  and  there  educated  as  the 
spouse  of  Hotkooka,*  son  of  Gray  Bear  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
whom  she  would  be  delivered  when  the  pale  face  race  was  de- 
stroyed.    Hotkooka  was  desperately  in  love  with   the  Princess, 
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and  hence  was  his  father,  the  Gray  Bear,  urged  on  to  the  speedy 
fulfilhnent  of  the  conditions  required  by  Wingina  for  the  espousal 
of  his  niece.  Gray  Bear,  of  the  Setting  Sun,  came  with  a  tiious- 
and  warriors,  and  while  the  pale  face  race  reposed  in  peace  and 
imagined  security,  every  Jsoul  was  ruthlessly  sacrificed  by  the 
murderous  tomahawk,  which  now,  all  praise  to  the  gracious  and 
All  wise  Ruler  of  the  universe,  civilization  has  trampled  under 
foot. 

"  The  poor  White  Doe,  the  innocent  victim  of  the  red  man's 
cruelty  and  vengeance,  has  outlived  that  savage  race,  even  through 
the  means  employed  by  themselves  to  perpetuate  their  malignant 
power. 

"  Virginia  Dare  lives  to  witness  their  extinction,  and  the  wide 
occupation  of  their  forfeited  patrimony,  by  that  superior  race,  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  their  bondsmen,  the  sable  African,  the  red 
man's  inferior. 

"  Virginia  was  a  little  child  on  that  terrible  day  when  the  war 
whoop  sounded  throughout  the  Island,  and  the  cruel  tomahawk 
drank  the  life-blood  of  her  race.  Well  do  I  remember  that  how, 
on  wakening  from  a  dream  of  gentle  and  lovely  angels,  my  heart 
was  frozen  with  horror,  as  my  eyes  rested  on  the  horrid,  painted 
fiendish  savages,  and  their  hands  crimsoned  in  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  my  beloved  and  tender  parents.  My  shrieks  of  anguish 
rose  above  their  fiendish  yells,  and  compassionate  insensibility 
saved  me  the  horrid  sounds  of  agony  which  rent  the  air,  as  the 
human  sacrifice  proceeded.  I  but  remember  that  my  shrieks 
attracted  the  attention  of  an  aged  Indian,  at  whose  approach  I 
swooned.        ^ 

"  When  next  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  found  myself,  to  ray  exceed- 
ing joy,  in  the  arms  of  my  dear  old  nurse  ;  but,  when  I  looked 
beyond  that  loving  face,  I  found,  that  instead  of  the  neat  airy 
cottage  of  my  parents,  I  was  in  a  disgusting,  smoky  Indian  wig- 
wam. 

"  Noo-moo-we-mo  had  never  forsaken  her  charge. 

"  The  smoke  was  curling  up  from  the  centre  of  the  hut,  from 
out  a  circle  of  savages,  who  sat  on  their  mats,  enjoying  their 
pipes,  muttering  and  singing  by  turns. 

"  The  Lord  of  the  wigwam  was  arrayed  in  furs,  ornamented 
with  variagated  feathers  and  shells,  without  paints  or  implements 
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of  war.  A  tablet  of  bark,  and  a  pouch  of  doeskin  at  his  belt, 
bespoke  the  wise  man  of  his  tribe,  the  Great  Medicine,  a  man  of 
peace,  who  looked  upon  the  pale  strangers  as  coming  from  the 
Great  Spirit  to  instruct  his  red  children  in  wisdom,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  superior  arts,  as  thought  the  Great  Granganimo. 

"Great  Medicine  had  followed  the  warriors  to  the  scene  of  blood 
with  the  vain  hope  of  turning  them  from  their  diabolical  pur- 
pose, but  had  utterly  failed  in  his  mission  of  mercy  and  wisdom. 
The  murderous  tomahawk  had  already  done  its  work  on  both  my 
parents,  before  he  reached  their  cottage. 

"  The  pure  English  complexion  of  the  child  excited  his  admira- 
tion, and  her  piteous  cries  his  compassion.  The  Great  Medicine 
raised  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  from  the  bloody  scene, 
to  his  own  wigwam.  Noo-moo-we-mo  followed,  and  was  duly 
installed  as  nurse  for  the  White  Spirit  child,  as  I  was  called  by 
my  kind  foster  father.  The  Great  Medicine,  and  his  kind  old 
Squaw,  becama  attached  to  the  little  White  Spirit,  and  admitted 
her  right  to  ail  the  indulgence,  and  all  the  sports,  of  their  two 
little  children,  Peak-ne-we — the  pearl  diver,  their  son,  and  their 
beautiful  little  daughter,  Chepewe,  the  blue  Swan  ;  and  as  White 
Spirit  began  to  mingle  more  frequently  in  the  sports  of  the  In- 
dian children,  the  old  people  changed  her  name  to  White  Doe.  as 
more  in  accordance  with  an  earthly  nature,  displaying  itself  more 
and  more  as  she  grew. 

"  The  little  White  Doe  became  more  and  more  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  Great  Medicine  and  his  Squaw,  even  as  their  own  offspring, 
and  thus  was  my  dear  Noo-moo-we-mo  comforted  for  the  loss  of 
my  white  parents,  whom  she  had  almost  worshipped.  But,  the 
memory  of  those  dear  departed  ones  never  faded  from  their  little 
one's  heart,  and  in  all  her  weary  sojourn  on  this  sorrowing  earth, 
since  first  she  woke  in  that  cradle  of  rushes,  to  find  herself  an 
orphan,  has  Virginia  Dare  preserved  a  memory  of  their  exalted 
beauty  of  form  and  feature,  of  soul  and  spirit.  Joyfully  will  she 
recocrnize  her  beloved  parents  in  that  spirit  land,  Virginia — of 
the  long  and  weary  pilgrimage — is  now  so  soon  to  enter. 


CHAPTER  III. 
"  And  now  the  White  Doe,  the  Blue  Swan,  and  the  Pearl  Diver 
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were  grown ;  and  the  Great  Medicine  had  determined  that  the 
pure  blood  of  the  spirit  land  should  mingle  with  his  own,  in  a 
union  between  White  Doe,  his  foster  child,  and  Pearl  Diver,  his 
f  youthful  warrior-son,  of  whom  was  the  old  man   passing  proud. 

And  Peak-ne-we  himself,  had  long  set  his  heart  on  ^'irginia  as 
his  bride,  though  the  White  Doe  loved  him  only  as  a  sister  may 
love. 

"  This  was  a  grief  to  the  heart  of  my  foster  father,  but  still  an- 
other dark  sorrow  was  in  store  for  the  poor  White  Doe.  The 
Blue  Swan,  my  beloved  and  beautiful  foster  sister,  was  betrothed 
to  a  noble  young  chief  of  a  neighboring  and  powerful  tribe.  Great 
Medicine's  heart  was  set  on  this  union,  so  ennobling  to  his  family 
and  the  amiable  Che-pe-we,  had  already  given  her  young  heart 
to  the  handsome  young  Brave. 

"But  alas  I  Gray  Eagle,  the  princely,  tlie  noble  Gray  Eagle  of 
the  soaring  Spirit,  loved  not  the  gentle  Che-pe-we. 

*'  His  heart  was  set  on  the  hapless  White  Doe,  and  so  he  told 
the  Great  Medicine. 

"The  old  man's  heart  bled  for  the  sorrow  of  his  sweet  Che-pe- 
we,  the  beautiful  Blue  Swan. 

"  Gray  Eagle  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  Che-pe-we  was  broken- 
hearted, as  was  the  sorrowing  White  Doe. 

"The  Great  Medicine  came  to  seek  the  White  Doe,  in  her  myr- 
tle bower  on  the  border  of  the  murmuring  waters. 

"  White  Doe,"  said  the  old  man  sorrowfully. 

"My  good  father  I"  responded  the  White  Doe. 

"  White  Doe,"  repeated  the  weeping  old  man,  '•  thou  hast  slept 
on  this  bosom,  hast  fed  on  these  knees,  and  played  round  my 
hearth-stone  with  the  children  of  my  love — even  as  one  of  them. 
Thou  hast  been  ever  the  gentlest  and  most  loving  of  my  children. 
My  eyes  weep  for  thee,  gentle  White  Doe.  But  thou  hast  robbed 
the  old  lodge  of  its  joy,  its  peace ;  hast  stolen  the  heart  of  the 
Gray  Eagle  from  my  poor  Che-pe-we,  and  thou  hast,  too,  deserted 
the  young  Brave,  Peak-ne-we,  who  mourns  for  thy  love." 

Then  the  old  man  paused  from  strong  emotion. 

"W^ell,  my  father,"  said  White  Doe,  "  White  Doe  can  die,  go 
to  the  spirit  land,  and  join  her  own  dear  departed  people,  victims 
of  the  Indians'  cruel  tomahawks..  White  Doe  waits  the  will  of 
her  good,  foster  father." 
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"  The  Great  Medicine  trembled  with  grief  as  he  pronouncedmy 
sentence. 

"  Great  Medicine  must  not  see  the  blood  of  his  gentle  White 
Doe. 

"  Henceforth,  White  Doe,  thou  shalt  be  hunted  in  the  chase, 
till  the  time  shall  come  when  the  pale  face  shall  drive, out  the 
red  man,  and  himself  possess  these  noble  hunting  grounds,  even 
till  the  hunters  shall  pierce  thy  breast  with  the  white  pearls  of 
the  waters  of  Roanoke,  thy  happy  home  and  birth  place." 

"  Farewell,  White  Doe." 

"  Farewell,  my  beloved  father,"  responded  those  lips,  about  to 
be  closed  in  the  silence  of  a  hundred  years. 

"  I  seemed  to  sleep  in  the  deep,  quiet  woods,  beneath  a  tangled 
vine,  on  the  soft,  mossy  bank,  beside  my  favorite  bower.  But, 
when  I  woke,  the  hounds  were  in  full,  fierce  cry,  the  horn  was 
echoing  through  the  glades,  the  tramp  of  the  horses  was  close 
upon  me. 

"  On  with  a  trembling  heart  I  sped.  The  w^inds  were  bearing 
me  onward  to  safety,  despite  the  efforts  of  huntsmen  or  hounds  ; 
and  thus  has  it  continued  till  this  my  day  of  deliverence.  Long 
has  this  spirit  trembled  and  fainted  amid  the  terrors  of  the  chase. 
Long  has  it  pined  for  rescue  from  this  lingering,  painful  pilgrim- 
age, before  its  entrance  into  promised  rest. 

"  Thanks,  brave  hunters,  my  noble  countrymen,  for  this  deliv- 
erence of  Virginia  Dare  from  her  cruel  living  death.  The  jasmine 
wreath  that  twines  this  brow  is  withering  fast ;  its  fragranc*  is 
exhaled  in  the  breath  of  the  dying  Virginia,  whose  span  must 
close  with  their  most  fleeting  beauty,  a  step  from  her  punishment 
to  bliss. 

"  A  few,  only  a  few,  of  those  golden  petals  lift  up  their  beau- 
teous heads  for  one  brief  moment  more." 

Now  raising  her  snowy  hand,  the  angelic  Virginia  points  to 
the  distant  sky.  A  halo  of  light  encircles  her  head,  her  counte- 
nance beams  with  prophetic  beauty,  as  she  waves  her  hand,  and 
speaks  to  the  vision  that  entrances  her  gaze  : 

"Soaring  in  yonder  fleecy  clouds  behold  a  brave  young  eagle.* 
Full  fledged  and  vigorous,  he  aspires  to  meet  the  glorious  sun. 

•America.  ~^ 
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Scarce  in  his  cloud-wreathed  career — scarce  has  he  tasted  the  joy 
of  freedom,  of  release  from  parental  guidance  and  control,  when, 
powerful  in  the  vigor  of  maturity,  comes  towering  in  pursuit  the 
proud  old  eagle, t  with  open  beak,  intent  on  clipping  the  new 
fledged  pinions  of  the  daring  adventurer. 

"  Another  and  still  more  glorious  vision  blesses  these  dying 
eyes.  A  formt  of  grandeur  and  majesty  appears,  clothed  in  mar- 
tial arrav.  On  he  is  leadina:  a  mio-htv  host — misrhtv  in  truth  — 
mighty  in  valor — mighty  in  the  strength  of  unsullied  patriotism, 
though  worn  and  weary  from  the  desperate  conflict  for  freedom, 
I  and  for  glory. 

"  A  strain  of  inspiriting  music  now  reaches  my  ear,  from  out 
that  glorious  band  ;  as  forth  their  mighty  Leadert  comes,  and 
stands  alone,  with  a  mild  benevolent  smile  on  that  recently  terri- 
ble countenance.  For  the  deadly  strife  is  over,  the  ,bloody  knife 
is  buried,  and  the  hand  of  fellowship  again  is  olfered  to  the  van- 
quished foe. 

"  Encircled  by  his  glorious  band  of  brothers,  (brothers  in  the 
struggle  for  right  and  liberty  ;  brothers  in  triumph  ;  brothers  in 
the  bestowal  of  peace  and  prosperity  on  the  noblest  country  be- 
neath the  sun ;  brothers  in  birth  and  country,  yet  sons  in  valor 
and  wisdom,)  stood  the  venerated  head,  and  friend,  and  counsel- 
lor of  the  land  of  his  love — one  in  its  vast  extent — one  in  aims 
and  interest. 

"  Now  all  is  silence;  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  the  exatted  man 
— the  mighty  conqueror.  And  now,  on  the  stealing  zephyr, 
comes  in  dull  but  troubled  sounds,  a  mournful  strain ;  and  then 
the  muffled  drum.  The  measured  echo  of  a  conquered  horn, 
comes  sad  and  low,  but  nearer  still ;  and  now  appears  the  dim 
outline  of  yet  another  martial  host. 

"  It  comes,  and  comes,  with  arms  reversed  and  heads  bent  low, 
^-fallen  in  pride — to  stand  before  that  form  majestic,  the  quencher 
of  its  boastful  glory. 

"  Another  stately  form  ij  steps  forth,  with  sad  reluctant  brow, 
and  stands  before  his  conqueror.  And  now  he  tenders  to  that 
mighty  hand,  in  token  of  abandoned  strife,  and  yielded  might, 
his  glittering  sword. 

+EnglancL    i  Washington.    ICornwallis. 
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"  Ineffable  benevolence  lights  up  that  countenance  of  majesty  ; 
while  the  noble  heart  refuses  one  touch  of  triumph  to  light  those 
glorious  eyes.  Only  as  brothers  in  arms  are  clasped  those 
generous  hands. 

''  This  too  has  faded  in  the  distant  blue,  and  another  and  glo- 
rious prospect  is  opening  to  my  dying  sight.  Bright  fields  of 
golden  grain  smile  in  the  boundless  distance. 

•"Great  cities  rise:  commerce,  the  handmaid  of  prosperity, 
knowledge  and  happiness,  is  reaching  forth  her  nurturing  arms 
toward  every  quarter  of  the  land.  Navies  are  crowding  the  coasts,, 
while  banners  are  streaming  to  the  winds,  inscribed  with  mottoes 
of  that  country's  greatness — one  in  it^  wide  extent,  one  in  hopes, 
in  interests — one  may  it  ever  be  in  power,  and  love  unquencha- 
ble. 

■'•  The  scene  is  changed  again  :  a  dark  portentous  cloud  appears 
in  yonder  sky.  Lightnings  begin  to  Hash,  and  thunders  to  roll 
in  the  distant  clouds. 

'*'  Behold  !  two  spectral  bands,  in  angry  converse  rise,  amid  the 
misty  sky.  Brothers  who  fought  and  bled  for  common  weal  and 
love  fraternAl,  side  by  side,  with  murderous  weapons,  menace 
each  other.  Blood  and  death  look  out  of  loop-holes  in  the  gloomy 
clouds,  and  threaten  to  deluge  a  peaceful  land  with  the  crimson 
tide  of  war. 

"  Appalling  vision  '  joyfully  I  close  mine  eyes  before  that  woe- 
ful day. 

"  United,  no  mortal  power  can  crush  :  divided,  brave  brothers 
fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  despotism  and  galling  servitude,  barter- 
ino-  their  blojd-bought  glory  and  renown,  their  exalted  happi- 
ness for  worse  than  vanity.  Better  had  owned  the  rule  of  that 
great  land  from  whence  those  brothers  sprang. 

■'  One  more  word,  brave  countrymen,  before  we  part.  A  mist 
is  gathering  before  these  eyes ;  my  pulse  is  failing  ;  this  form  is 
sinking  in  the  gulf  of  death. 

'•  Remember  the  prize  once  won  :  the  boon  you  hasten  to  resign 
in  that  conflict  of  brothers  against  brothers.     And  now,  farewell." 

The  jasmine  wreath  is  dead — the  last  of  the  golden  petals 
fallen  ;  thus  ends  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  Virginia  Dare,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Anglo-Saxon  America,  whose  birth-place  was 
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the  brave  old  State — honorable  as  the  eldest  of  this  glorious 
Union — Carolina. 

The  white  mist  gradually  thickened  again,  concealing  the  form 
of  the  dying  girl  from  the  riveted  gaze  of  the  astonished  hunters. 

Spell-bound,  they  stood  and  watched  the  slowly  melting  cloud, 
when  only  the  gaping  ravine  in  the  midst  of  a  verdant  field  re- 
called the  abstracted  beholders  to  scenes  of  earth. 

Eecovering  from  their  awe  and  wonder,  the  horsemen  advanced 
slowly  and  cautiously  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  looking 
down,  beheld  a  new  made  grave,  and  the  aged  Indian,  Gray 
Wolf,  seated  at  its  side,  bedewing  the  sods  with  his  tears. 

The  hunters  called,  though  he  answered  not,  but  as  they  gazed,, 
his  form  was  slowly  melted  into  air.  Again,  overwhelmed  with 
mysterious  dread,  the  multitude  yielded  to  a  simultaneous  im- 
pulse, struck  their  spurs  into  their  affrighted  steeds,  and  dashed 
impetuously  away  through  the  tangled  brake,  through  the  forest, 
glades,  impatient  to  breathe  a  less  enchanted  atmosphere. 

The  hounds  sprang  forth,  the  horns  were  sounded,  and  cheer^ 
ing  echoes  answered  from  the  hills  and  along  the  winding  streams. 
Suddenly,  a  noble  stag  was  seen,  the  hounds  pursuing  at  their- 
swiftest  speed,  the  horses  following  in  the  track.  Shout  answered 
shout,  horn  answered  horn,  as  the  eager  packs  brought  down  the 
prize. 

The  reign  of  the  White  Doe  was  over,  and  the  exulting  though 
still  wondering  hunters  returned  to  their  rendezvous  to  dine  on 
the  delicious  haunches  of  the  first  fat  venison,  taken  in  the  White- 
Doe  Chase  since  the  memory  of  the  white  man. 
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respectfully  rXSCRIBED    TO  MRS.    HUGH  WADDELL, 

By  MRS.  CICERO  W.  HARRIS. 


In  Brunswick,  many  years  ago, 
A  maiden  listened  to  the  flow 
Of  Cape  Fear's  stream,  which  rippled  o'er 
The  reeds  and  ferns  that  lined  a  shore, 
On  which  a  cozy  cottage  stood. 
Upon  the  hearth,  the  blazing  wood 
Dispensed  a  cheerful  light,  for  night 
Was  coming  on,  and  winter's  blight 
Had  fallen  on  the  trees  and  flowers 
"Ihat  blossomed  in  the  summer  bowers. 
!Beside  the  hearth,  an  old  arm  chair 
Was  placed,  and  oft  the  maid  would  wear 
An  anxious  look,  as  o'er  the  wold 
^he  glanced  afar,  and  heard  the  cold 
And  freezing  winds !     Her  sire  had  gone — 
For  Christmas  time  was  coming  on — 
A  hunting  on  the  river  near, 
To  catch  some  game,  to  make  good  cheer 
Around  iiis  board,  when  that  glad  day 
Should  come. 

The  evening  shadows  grew  ; 
The  river  wore  a  deeper  hue ; 
And  sad,  the  maiden  put  away 
The  holly  and  the  cedar  boughs 
With  which  she'd  made  St.  Phillip's  cross, 
And  star,  and  wreaths.     The  night  breeze  soughs 
More  loudly,  and  her  strong  arms  toss 
Huge  logs  of  pine,  upon  the  bright 
I  And  glowing  fire.     But  oft  a  sigh 

;  She  breathes,  when,  like  a  household  sprite 

She  sweeps  away  the  leaves  which  lie 
About  the  floor.     And  when  the  room 
Is  neat  and  clean,  upon  her  broom 
She  leans  and  gazes  thoughtfully 
Into  the  yellow  blaze.     Ah,  she, 
With  all  a  woman's  tender  heart, 
At  ev'ry  gust  of  wind,  will  start, 
Until  her  loved  one  comes  !    She'll  deem 
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The  moments  hours,  until  she  hears 
His  footfall,  dear!     Dreary  appears 
The  eve  to  her,  despite  the  gleam 
Of  crackling  fire,  despite  the  crest 
The  crimson  sunset  sends  the  wave 
From  out  the  far-off,  gorgeous  West ! 

As  thus  she  stood,  the  fire-shine  gave 
A  golden  glow  to  her  brown  hair 
That  coiled  in  lustrous  plaits  around 
Her  well  shaped  head,  and  in  its  glare 
The  homespun  dress  that  lightly  bound 
Her  girlish  form,  much  brighter  seemed. 
But  her  dark  eyes,  with  sadness  beamed, 
Because,  her  sire's  returning  oar, 
The  maid  was  wont  to  hear  before 
The  sky  grew  dark. 

Not  long  she  stood 
Upon  the  hearth,  in  thoughtful  mood, 
For  hark  !  she  hears  the  dipping  oar 
Adown  the  stream,  and  e'en  before 
Winding  notes  of  the  huntsman's  horn 
Are  to  the  woodland  echoes  borne 
The  maiden  waves  her  'kerchief  by 
The  gnarled  oak  tree  to  which  he'll  tie 
His  bonnie  boat  the  "  Edith  Moore ;" 
Named  for  the  girl  who  on  the  shore 
Wafts  her  father  a  welcome  now  ! 

But  whence  is  the  red  that  tints  her  brow, 
As  she  sees  young  Alfred  at  the  prow, 
Rowing  along  with  her  stalwart  sire  ? 
It  cannot  come  from  the  sunset's  fire 
For  that  has  left  the  western  sky  ! 
And  whence  the  light,  with  which  her  eye 
Is  beaming  now  so  tenderly  ? 
Ah !  ev'ry  maiden  well  knows  why 
And  whence,  the  timid,  modest  glow 
That  beams  on  Edith's  eye  and  brow ! 

"  A  merry  Christmas,  Edith  dear,'' 
The  father  shouts  '*  we'll  have  this  year  ! 
For  when  we  row  the  boat  to  shore 
To  you  I'll  show  a  dappled  fawn, 
A  fine,  large  deer,  and  full  two  score 
Of  fat,  wild  ducks.     And  see  !  I've  drawn 
In  my  good  net  from  out  the  stream 
So  many  fish,  that  every  seam 
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In  it  I  thought  would  burst !  I  brought 
Friend  Alfred,  too,  because,  I  thought, 
St.  Pliil lip's  wreaths  he'd  help  you  tie. 
Or  cover  words  with  evergreens 
To  place  above  the  altar  high." 


Above  the  brink,  the  maiden  leans 
And  rippling,  blithesome  as  the  play 
Of  gloaming  tinted  waves  they  hear 
Her  merry  words,  as  they  drew  near. 

"I'm  glad  you've  had  such  luck  to-day. 
And  glad  he  came  along  with  you. 
Just  now  I  wondered  what  we'd  do 
If  Alfred  should  not  come  to-night.'' 

And  as  they  pull  the  boat  ashore, 
And  throw  on  land  its  dainty  store 
Of  luscious  game,  with  wild  delight 
The  artless  maiden  cries, 

"  Oh  !  look  ! 
^The  pretty  fawn,  the  antlered  deer, 
Whose  horns  will  make  a  handsome  hook 
Upon  the  wall  !     But,  ah  [  I  fear 
You've  killed  so  many  ducks  to-day, 
From  Brunswick's  woods  they'll  fly  away  ; 
And  all  the  speckled  fish  v/ill  go 
Where  deep  and  safer  rivers  flow  !'' 

"  No.  no,  my  lass,*'  the  sire  replies. 

"  This  goodly  country's  rich  supplies 

Offish  and  game  of  ev'ry  kind. 

In  stream  and  forest,  men  will  find 

For  many  years.     Come,  Alfred,  now. 

Before  the  night  winds  colder  blow-, 

And  with  my  Edith,  let  us  go 

Into  the  cot  where  well  I  know 

Rich  pine  logs  on  the  broad  hearth  burn. 

Heaped  high  against  our  glad  return." 

That  night  the  frugal  supper  done. 
The  happy  pair  too  soon  begun 
To  cover  stars,  and  words,  and  twine 
The  graceful  wreaths  with  which  to  deck 
St.  Phillip's  Church.     They  little  seek 
The  meaning  of  the  w^ords  divine, 
Which,  one  by  one,  upon  the  floor 
They  straightway  place,  can  nevermore 
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Be  heartfelt,  should  they  hang  again 

In  Brunswick's  church  ;  they  little  dream 

That  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  T»ill  to  men," 

Will  like  an  idle  echo  s^em, 

Before  time  adds  another  year 

To  that  quaint  church,  which  no\v  so  near 

The  widening  stream  of  broad  Cape  Fear 

Stands  desolate,  one  e'en  can  hear 

The  silver  river's  low-breathed  sigh, 

So  near  the  w^alls  it  murmurs  by  ! 

And  long,  that  sigh  a  list'ner  haunts 

For  Hist'ry  bids  him  know,  it  chants 

The  dirge  note  of  a  ruined  shrine 

Where  worshipped  men,  whose  patriot  cry 

Of  greeting,  welcomed  Liberty 

To  western  shores.     The  ivy  vine 

And  mosses  crown  the  crumbling  wall ; 

The  owlet  hoots  above  the  aisle 

When  on  the  plain,  night's  shadows  fall ; 

And  winged  bats,  in  dark'ning  file, 

Around  the  time-worn  ruin  fly 

At  eventide,  but  nevermore 

Will  grim  Decay's  relentless  hand 

Dim  the  fame  of  the  hero  band, 

Who've  made  immortal  Brunswick's  shore.* 

And  when  the  letters  all  are  laid 
Upon  the  floor,  the  happy  maid 
Steps  back,  and  views  them  as  she  says 
"They  look  so  nice !     A  few  more  days 
Will  only  pa=s,  before  we'll  try 
To  get  the  girls  and  boys  to  go 
With  us  to  place  the  sentence  high 
Above  the  desk,  and  well  I  know 
The  church  will  look  as  bright  as  e'er 
It  looked  on  any  former  year  ; 
For,  I  have  made  the  garlands  gay 
Of  cedar  sprig  and  holly  spray, 
And  they  with  crimson  berries  are 
All  sprinkled  o'er.     Within  each  deep 
And  rich  festoon  we'll  place  a  star, 
Yon  gilded  orb,t  its  place  shall  keep 


*01d  Brunswick  included  New  Hanover. 

fit  is  the  custom  in  some  clmrcbcs  to  use  i  golden  star  over  the  eastern  window, 
instead  of  an  evergreen  one,  similar  to  those  used  in  other  parts  of  the  Christmas 
decorations. 
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Above  the  eastern  window  where 

It  long  has  shone.     Now,  father,  say. 

And,  Alfred,  say,  wont  it  be  fair 

As  e'er  it  was — next  Christmas  day  ?" 

"  Hush,  Edithy  hush,"  the  sire  replies 
Regarding  not  the  pained  surprise, 

Speaking  in  Edith's  wond'ring  eyes. 
That  gaze  at  him,  as  stern  he  stands, 
And  at  the  sentence  stares,  which  lies 
Before  him — words— which  to  all  lands 
Bring  tidings  good  1  She  wondered  why 
So  quick  to  her  was  his  reply, 
For  always  was  his  manner  mild 
To  her,  his  dear,  his  only  child. 

First;  Alfred  saw  the  change  that  fell 

Across  her  sunny  face,  and  said, 

"  Edith,  the  cause  to  you  I'll  tell 

Of  his  stern  looks.     As  wild  fires  spread 

Their  fatal  flames  across  a  field 

Thick  sown  with  leath'ry  furze  and  straw. 

And  undergrowth,  so  news  of  war 

Our  land  o'erspreads.     Your  sire  will  yield 

His  free-born  rights  to  none,  and  I, 

Like  him  would  die — for  Liberty  !" 

As  Alfred  spoke,  the  father  threw 
One  arm  around  his  child,  and  drew 
Her  near,  and  thus  he  sought  to  satisfy 
The  eager  questioning  of  her  wild  eye, 

"  Edith,  your  sentence  did  awake. 

Passions,  which  for  your  dear  sake, 

I  thought  to  hide,  until  I  knew, 

With  surety,  that  the  news  was  true. 

That  Alfred  brought  to  me  to-day. 

I  would  not  grieve  your  heart,  in  vain. 

Sweet  daughter  mine,  but,  know,  they  say 

That  Britain  moved  by  hope  of  gain, 

Would  levy  taxes,  and  impose 

On  us  such  duties,  as  will  turn 

Her  truest  subjects  into  foes  [ 

Aye  !  to  such  foes  as  she  may  spurn 

At  first,  when  proud,  she  numbers  o'er 

The  armed  men,  the  gallant  fleet, 

That  now  protects  her  royal  shore  1 
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But,  let  them  come,  and  they  will  meet, 

Here,  by  this  stream,  such  men  as  they 

Ne'er  met  before  !     I  would  not  boast, 

And  with  due  meekness,  I  do  say 

The  British  Lion  from  this  coast 

Will  soon  be  made  to  fly,  if  he 

Attempts  to  go  too  far,  for  we 

Americans  would  dare  defy 

That  other  hemisphere,  nor  pause 

In  rightful  Freedom  s  glorious  cause, 

Till  all  her  enemies  shall  die, 

Or,  leave  to  those,  who  hither  came 

For  peace  and  man's  inherent  right 

Of  Liberty,  the  lands  they  claim 

The  right  they'll  dare  to  hold  in  spite 

Of  royal  George's  tyranny  ! 

Ah  !  all  my  life  I've  longed  to  be 

Free  as  the  bird,  that  cleaves  the  sky 

On  tireless  wing,  and  builds  his  nest 

Upon  the  mountain  peak  so  high 

That  scarce  the  storm-full  clouds  molest 

His  eyrie  home  !     That  bird  that  soars 

Above  the  Roman  standard  proud  ; 

That  bird,  to  which  the  Qesar  bowed  ; 

That  bird,  in  ancient  fanes  adored, 

As  Freedom's  type  !     But  my  loved  one. 

Shrink  not  from  maC,  for  if  my  tone 

Is  harsh  and  loud,  while  thus  I  tell 

Of  what  I  feel,  my  voice  shall  now 

Soft  as  the  river's  ripple  grow, — 

The  sound  ray  Editli  loves  so  well, — 

And  tender  as  the  ring-dove's  coo 

If  such  wild  words  have  frightened  you  !" 

"  Not  frightened,  father,  but  'twould  grieve 

My  very  soul,  if  I  should  know 

That  you  and  Alfred,  me  would  leave 

And  in  the  dang'rous  conflict  go. 

If  I  could  with  you  go,  and  see 

The  battle  rage,  and  ready  be 

To  staunch  your  wounds,  or  let  you  die, 

Perhaps,  with  me,  your  Edith  nigh. 

The  thought  would  greater  solace  bring 

Than  any  other  earthly  thing, 

If  war  must  come.     But  here  to  stay 

And  wonder,  father,  as  each  day 

Should  dawn  or  close,  whether  the  hard 

And  weary  march  had  tired  you, 
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Or  if  with  wounds,  your  form  was  scarred- 

My  duty  here,  I  could  not  do, 

And  all  my  lovely  life  would  be 

Only  a  lingVing  agony  : 

And  if  I  heard  that  you  were  dead 

Then— i  would  die  !" 

As  this  she  said 
A  mist  came  o'er  the  fathers  eye; 
And  Alfred  sighed,  as  plaintively, 
Her  sad  words  fell,  for  both  they  knew 
That  e'er  another  year  should  strew 
With  wintry  leaves,  the  barren  field, 
The  time  vvould  come  for  men  to  yield 
Their  Freedom  up,  or  e'en  defy 
Great  Britain's  baneful  tyranny. 

The  words  were  placed  above  the  old 
And  sacred  desk.     The  star  of  gold 
Above  the  eastern  window  hung, 
And  from  the  lofty  dome  were  swung 
The  graceful  wreaths.     And  Edith's  heart 
Was  once  more  buoyant,  glad  and  gay, 
When  in  the  dance  she  took  her  part 
-  After  the  feast,  on  Christmas  day  ; 
Her  sire  vras  happy,  and  Alfred  too. 
As  merrily  through  its  maze  they  flew  ! 

It  was  the  last  glad  Christmas  day 
They  ever  spent,  for  War  did  come 
And  from  that  cottage  took  away 
The  master  brave.     And  Alfred's  home 
Was  desolate,  for  he  espoused 
The  rebel's  cause,  and  e'en  aroused 
The  patriot  fire  in  Edith's  soul, 
W^hen  having  placed  on  her  fair  brow 
His  trothal  seal,  he  said, 
"  The  goal 
Of  my  ambition,  dear  one,  now 
That  you  are  won,  is  e'en  to  bear 
Columbia's  starry  ensign,  where 
The  conflict  thickest  rages,  and  then 
To  hold  it,  until  Victor}^ 
Shall  o'er  its  flaunting  folds  appear ! 
Then  I'll  come  back,  and  bring  with  me 
The  consciousness  of  duty  done  ; 
While  all  the  trophies  I  shall  have  won, 
To  you,  I'll  give,  and,  giving  feel 
It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  share 
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Your  lot  in  a  land  where  the  loal 

And  the  brave  no  tyrant's  chains  do  wear." 

Ah,  youth's  fond  hopes  are  born  to  die, 
Like  summer  buds,  tliat  scarcely  bloom, 
E'er  coming  winter  sends  their  doom, 
On  the  breath  of  a  cold  wind's  sigh  ! 

Young  Alfred  bore  his  ensign,  where 
War's  fury  raged — and  perished  there  ! 
Red  with  the  blood,  was  the  ensign's  fold 
Which  Death  could  not  take  from  his  firm  hold  ; 
Sweet  Edith's  sire  was  stricken  down 
Fighting  with  No.sh  at  Germantown  ; 
And  Edith's  dark  and  glancing  eye 
Grew  dim  with  tears,  as  anxiously 
For  sire  and  lover  she  watched,  in  vain. 
And  when  their  brave  comrades  came  again 
Fond  friends  to  greet,  and  they  came  not 
Her  cheek  grew  pale ;  her  pallid  brow. 
Death's  signet  seal  soon  wore — and,  now, 
No  marble  shaft  can  mark  the  spot 
^  In  old  St.  Phillip's  churchyard  where 
Her  body  rests,  because,  the  stream 
As  if  it  mourned,  the  maiden  fair, 
Who  by  its  banks  was  wont  to  dream 
Of  love,  in  the  storied  Long  Ago 
Has  made  its  crystal  waters  flow 
Above  the  old  grave  yard.     Sweet  and  low 
Is  the  chant  it  sings,  as  it  ripples  o'er 
The  place  where  the  ruses  used  to  blow 
Round  the  forgotten  grave  of  Edith  Aloore ! 

Many  a  mile  from  their  native  stream 
Her  patriot  sire  and  her  brave  Alfred  sleep ; 
But  sweeter  than  its  flovv-,  to  them  would  seem 
The  tributes  of  praise  which  forever  will  keep 
The  memory  bright,  of  the  rebel  band 
..Who  drove  the  proud  British  from  this  fair  land ! 

And  many  a  grave,  where  a  Southern  rests 
Bears  for  its  epitaph  "  Rebel  "  to-day  ; 
But  a  hundred  years  hence,  all  men  will  say 
"  Prouder  glory  ne'er  slione  on  hero's  crest 
Than  the  halo  which  Time  has  thrown  around 
A  Confederate  soldier's  honored  mound." 
Wilmington,  November,  1875. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Memoir  and  Lp:tters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  books 
of  the  season,  and  brings  before  us  one  of  the  most  gifted,  culti- 
vated and  pleasing  women  known  to  literary  or  leligious  biogra- 
phy. What  breadth  and  solidity  of  knowledge,  what  freshness 
and  fertility  of  mind,  what  independence  of  thought  and  strength 
of  moral  purpose,  joined  with  true  catholicity  of  feeling  and  of 
sentiment !  She  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with  men  of  high 
distinction  in  various  walks  of  life  of  her  own  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  always  maintaining  her  own  opinions  with  modesty  and 
sobriety,  but  with  candor  and  firmness. 

Her  education,  conducted  for  the  most  part  under  the  eye  and 
the  guidance  of  the  poet  Southey,  who  had  married  an  aunt,  and 
"with  whom  during  the  larger  part  of  her  early  life  she  resided, 
was  unusually  extensive  and  thorough.  AVhen  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  she  published  "An  account  of  the  Abipones,  an  equestrian 
people  of  Paraguay,  from  the  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrizhoffer,  a 
missionary  in  that  country."  Three  years  later  she  published 
"Memoirs  of  Chevalier  Bayard,  from  the  French  of  the  sixteenth 
century."  In  due  time  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  the  author  of  an  eloquent  volume,  entitled  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Greek  Poets."  Her  correspondence  with  him  on  ques- 
"  .         tions  of  Greek  literature,  showing  a  daily  familiarity  with  Homer, 

Pindar  and  Aesch3'lus,  is  among  the  most  memorable  and  char- 
acteristic portions  of  the  volume.  Lord  Macauley,  in  a  very  in- 
structive passage  on  the  education  of  women,  suggested  by  the 
learning  of  Lord  Bacon's  mother,  contends  that  the  more  culti- 
vated women  of  his  own  day  were  better  taught  and  better  trained 
than  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Lady  Jane  Grey,  even  though  they 
\  should  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  languages  of  classical  an- 

I  tiquity,  and  the  great  works  which  they  embody  and  embalm.  He 

I  ~     thought  that  the  modern  languages  and  literatures,  as  of  England, 

France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain,  were  more  than  an  equivalent 
I  for  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  the  women  of  an  earlier 

day  could  boast ;  that  if  a  woman  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  knew 
,  othing  of  Latin  and  Greek,  she  knew  nothing  at  all ;  for  with 
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tlie  exception  .of  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Gowen  and  not  half  a 
dozen  others,  there  were  no  works  in  English  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, from  which  much  either  of  instruction  or  pleasure  could  be 
derived,  and  yet  how  rich  in  every  department,  both  of  science 
and  literature  is  the  English  language  now  !  And  scarcely  less 
rich  in  their  own  proper  \Vealth  are  the  languages  of  the  other 
leading  nations  of  the  modern  world.  But  Sara  Coleridge  was 
not  only  as  well  read  in  the  works  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  and  the  Greek  philosophers  and  church  fathers,  as 
Elizabeth,or  Lady  Jane  Grey,or  AnneCook,but  she  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  principal  languages  of  modern  Europe — the  French, 
the  German,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish.  The  criticisms  on  the 
leading  writers  of  these  nations,  not  at  second  hand  and  from 
translations,  but  from  accurate  knowledge  grounded  on  deep 
study  of  the  original  text,  are,  many  of  them,  exceedingly  strik- 
ing and  valuable.  As  for  example,  she  says  of  Goethe  that  with 
the  German  language  he  is  like  a  first-rate  musician  w^ith  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  which,  under  his  hand,  reveals  a  treasure  of 
sound  such  as  an  ordinary  person  might  play  forever  without 
discovering.  She  was  not  less  devoted  to  science,  natural  history 
in  all  its  branches,  especially  botan}^  and  geology.  She  was  not 
one-sided  and  contracted  in  her  tastes  and  studies,  but  delighted 
in  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in  birds 
and  insects,  in  trees  and  flowers.  "  She  could  turn  at  any  time 
from  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  speculations  to  inspect  the 
domestic  architecture  of  a  spider,  or  describe  the  corolla  of  a  rose." 
What  is  most  praiseworthy  is,  that  her  domestic  tastes  and  affec- 
tions seem  never  to  have  been  in  the  least  degree  chilled  or  dulled 
by  her  classical  pursuits  and  intellectual  attainments.  She  loved 
her  father,  her  mother,  her  husband,  and  her  children  as  well  as 
the  dullest  w^oman  in  the  land,  showing  the  groundlessness 
of  the  cornmon  superstition  that  a  taste  for  letters  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  in  particular,  freezes  the  "  genial  current  of  the 
female  soul." 

There  are  few  volumes  of  the  same  size  from  which  more  im- 
portant literary  knowledge  and  more  sound  and  sagacious  criti- 
cism may  be  gotten.  In  this  point  of  view  in  the  same  class  with 
Johnson's  lives  of  the  poets,  and  Macauley's  essays — the  two 
works  from  which  of  all  in  the  English  language,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  always  of  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  most  solid 
literary  knowledge  may  be  gleaned ;  most  important  facts  and 
able  discussions,  or  facts  and  their  interpretation.  Facts  without 
the  discussions  are  like  the  materials  of  a  building  :  the  facts  with 
the  discussions  are  \A\q  building  itself— every  part  arranged  and 
adjusted  to  every  other  part,  and  the  whole  harmonious  and  com- 
plete. 

The  religious  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  bracing  and  healthful : 
the  spirit  of  religion  pervades  her  mind,  and  soul,  and  speech, 
and  lives,  as  the  salt  pervades  the  sea.  It  does  not  stand  apart,  as 
in  so  many,  from  the  ordinary  objects  and  uses  in  life,  or  flow  on 
life  as  the  Jordan  through  the  sea  of  Tiberius,  without  imparting 
its  own  quality  to  its  waters.  It  does  not  occupy  a  distinct  cham- 
ber or  niche  in  her  mind  like  an  oratory  in  a  building,  of  all  the 
building  the  only  portion  set  apart  to  God ;  it  is  not  reserved  for 
set  and  solemn  occasions,  but  like  the  light  of  the  sun-shine,  on 
all  sides  and  on  every  object.  Born  and  bred  in  the  Church  oi 
England,  and  trained  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  the  church,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  she  should  be  devoted  to  its  tenets  and  its 
services.  But  the  same  calm  and  independent  cast  of  thought 
which  she  showed  in  other  spheres  she  evinced  in  this.  Her 
mind  was  too  self-poised  and  t©o  discriminating  to  be  carried 
away  or  overborne  by  prevailing  fashions  in  religion.  When 
the  Oxford  theology  was  in  its  lusty  youth  in  England,  before 
Newman  had  left  the  Establishment,  when  Pusey  and  Keble  were 
in  their  early  prime,  she  could  still  lift  up  her  voice  in  honor  of 
Luther,  and  declare  her  firm  belief  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  a  branch  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  of  God.  In  one  of  her 
letters  she  says  :  "  If  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  the  mightiest 
of  them  all  was  the  invincible  German.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day 
to  teach  us  that  Milton  is  not  a  poet,  and  that  Luther,  and  Wy- 
clifFe,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer  w^ere  not  worthy  champions  of 
the  faith."  Brave  words,  good  lady  !  And  in  the  same  strain 
she  says :  "  I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  in  no  sense  belongs  to  tlie  Church  of  Christ,  in  no  sense 
makes  a  part  of  the  visible  Christian  Church.  Would  Hooker 
have  said  so  T^ 

*"  But  we  speak  now  of  the  church,  whose  children  are  signed  with  this  mark: 
*  One  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism.'  In  whomsoever  these  things  are,  the  church 
doth  acknowledge  them  for  her  children;  them  only  she  holdeth,  for  aliens  and 
strangers  in  whom  these  things  are  not  found." — Eccl  Pol.y  Book  3,  ch.  1. 
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Sara  Coleridge  was,  in  cliaracter.  in  abiiky,  and  in  attainment?, 
i.M-  only  an  honor  to  her  own  sex.  but  to  human  nature  itself. 
IIlt  philosophical  views  were  much  more  simj^leand  intelligible 
tiiun  her  father's,  and  were  yet  colored  and  brightened  by  the 
s^orgeous  lights  of  that  imperial  mind.  Much  as  he  has  been  ad- 
uiirod,  and  studied,  and  written  about,  and  talked  about;  great 
as  has  been  his  influence  on  literature,  and  on  the  most  distin- 
guished thinkers  of  his  own  time  and  ours,  his  own  daughter  is 
iKirhaps,  after  all,  his  best  interpreter  to  us. 

What  a  family  that  family  of  Coleridges  must  have  been  !  First 
and  foremost,  Sa"nuei  Taylor,  to  whom  may  properly  be  applied 
the  epithet  which  he  coined  and  gave  lo  Shakespeare,  ''  the  my- 
riad-minded." Poet,  philosopher,  metaphysician,  critic,  classical 
scholar,  deep  and  subtle  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a\vaking  the  echoes 
with  declamations  from  Plato  and  Plotinus,  a  thoughtful  theolo- 
gian, the  most  wonderful  discourser  in  the  world  ;  the  man,  who 
in  the  methods  of  his  teaching  and  in  the  independence  and 
originality  of  his  matter,  more  nearly  resembled  Socrates  than 
any  one  of  the  moderns  ;  the  man  who  did  more  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  thought  and  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  other  men  than  any 
man  of  his  day.  And  such  children  I  Sara  Coleridge,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice;  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  erring  but  amiable  and 
gifted  poet ;  Rev.  Edward,  the  lov\-er  master  of  Eton  school.  Two 
of  the  family  Bishops — model  Bishops  missionary — Rev.  Wil- 
liam, first  missionary  Bishop  of  Barladoes  and  the  Leeward 
ishxnds,  and  Rev.  John  Coleridge  Patterson,  the  martyr  Bishop  of 
the  Pacific  islands.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  presided  at 
the  great  Tichborne  trial,  now  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession 
in  England,  eminent  not  only  as  a  jurist,  but  as  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Keble,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  that  illustrious 
family.  J.  M.  A. 

Spain  and  the  Spaniards.      By  a  Carolinian.      Published  in 

Charleston,  1S60. 

The  author  of  this  w^ork  is  the  late  Gen.  James  Johnston  Pet- 
tigrew.  We  had  long  desired  to  read  it,  and  at  last,  through  the 
courtesy  of  a  near  relative  of  the  deceased,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  do  so.     It  is  a  much  larger  work  than  we  had  supposed.     It  is 
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a  handsome  octavo  of  .437  pages.  It  was  never  intended  for  the 
public,  and  only  a  small  edition  was  published  and  distributed 
among  the  relatives  and  personal  friends  of  the  author.  We 
never  knew  him,  as  he  was  graduated  as  we  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  We  remember  him  as  he  appeared  in 
his  nineteenth  year — a  handsome,  graceful,  lithe  young  -man. 
He  had  the  finest  eye  we  have  ever  beheld,  and  a  head  of  rare 
symmetry  and  beauty,  indicating  a  high  intelligence.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  he  was  the  most  highly  gifted  and  most  thoroughly 
cultured  of  the  three  thousand  young  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  our  chief  seat  of  learning.  Indeed,  we  are  prepared  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  purer  intellect  and  of  broader  range  than 
any  other  man  yet  born  within  our  borders.  His  career  was  one 
of  successful  achievements.  At  twenty  years  of  age  his  astroni- 
mical  calculations  rivalled  those  of  the  leading  astronomers  of 
Europe.  When  twenty-nine  he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Car- 
olina legislature.  In  that  distinguished  body  he  surpassed  all 
others,  and  at  that  early  age  secured  a  reputation  such  as  few 
men  have  won.  He  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  reform 
and  modify  the  judiciary  system  of  the  State.  We  once  heard 
one  of  his  Professors  at  Chapel  Hill,  who  chanced  to  hear  it, 
speak  of  it  as  one  of  th-e  greatest  efforts  of  the  mind  to  which  he 
had  ever  listened. 

Mr.  Trescott,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  South  Carolina,  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  in  his  very  beautiful  memorial 
sketch  of  Gen.  Pettigrew,  thus  refers  to  it  : 

"  The  speech  was  clear,  strong,  admirable  in  tone  and  temper, 
and  above  all,  fresh.  While  it  was  practical,  it  avoided  common 
place.  The  argument  rested  on  large  principles,  but  the  appli- 
cation was  direct  and  business-like,  and  it  was  colored  by  those 
scholarly  illustrations  in  which  tlie  taste  of  the  House  took  spe- 
cial pleasure." 

During  the  same  session  he  was  selected  by  the  minority  to 
represent  their  opinions  upon  a  most  important  subject,  although 
he  was  the  youngest  member  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  to 
whom  was  referred  that  part  of  Governor  Adams'  Message,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
We  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  Gen.  Pettigrew's  report 
recently.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Webster,  or  Mr.  Calhoun, 
at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  ever  surpassed  it  in  ability,  learning, 
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and  wisdom.  We  are  quite  sure  that  no  extant  effort  of  theirs  at 
that  age,  indicates  greater  powers.  Mr.  Trescott,  who  is  too  old 
to  be  enthusiastic,  and  too  able  to  be  easily  deceived,  remarks  of 
this  report: 

"It  was  a  clear,  complete,  eloquent  and  forcible  exposition-of 
the  convictions  of  three-fourths  of  the  slaveholders  of  the  South. 
The  completeness  of  the  argument,  the  breadth  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  rested,  its  full  and  exhausting  history  of  all  the 
legislation  of  other  nations  on  the  same  subject,  the  curious  pic- 
ture of  the  social  consequences  of  the  slave  trade  drawn  with 
infinite  labor  and  ability  fiom  a  study  of  the  old  statute  law  of 
the  State,  made  thib  report  a  document  of  permanent  interest  and 
value." 

It  gave  him  great  celebrity.  Hs  was  never  again  in  politics. 
He  twice  visited  Europe.  In  1850,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
he  made  his  last  trip  to  Europe.  He  went  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  Sardinian  army.  His  services  were  accepted  b}" 
Victor  Emmanuel,  but  the  peace  of  Villafranca  closed  the  war 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  service.  The  book  under 
consideration  is  the  fruit  of  his  visit,  and  a  delightful  book  it  is 
— fresh,  witty,  vivacious,  thoughtful,  kindly — an  itinerary  of 
very  marked  interest.  Learned  above  his  countrymen,  master  of 
probably  eight  or  ten  languages,  speaking  Italian,  Spanish  and 
French  like  a  native,  of  wide  reading  and  entire  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  Europe,  he  produced  a  work  that  rises  in  ability 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  books  of  travel.  On  every  page  is  re- 
vealed the  scholar,  thinker  and  keen  observer,  whilst  we  have 
frequent  glimpses  of  a  Statesman  and  philosopher  at  home  among 
the  social  and  political  systems  of  the  Old  World.  His  remarks 
upon  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  institutions  and  provincial 
peculiarities  of  the  Spaniards,  are  as  acute  as  profound,  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  catholic  and  generous  spirit  quite  uncommon 
among  travellers.  Spaniards  never  before  had  such  a  genial, 
honorable,  appreciative,  magnanimous,  sympathetic  "  chiel 
among  them  takin'  notes  "  as  our  gifted  North  Carolina  traveller. 
He  does  full  justice  to  the  beauty  and  fascinating  grace  of  Span- 
ish ladie::;,  to  the  courage  of  the  men,  and  to  the  wondrous  charm 
and  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  His  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
are  thoroughly  enchanting,  whilst  his  pen-sketches  of  the  great 
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cathedrals,  magnificent  paintings,  marvelous  ruins,  and  to"vvns 
and  cities,  are  pleasing  and  graphic  to  a  great  degree. 

The  book  has  been  rather  a  surprise  to  us.  It  is  much  more 
entertainin,^  than  we  expected  to  find  it.  There  are  occasional 
passages  of  a  humorous  turn  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  meet 
with.  It  is,  besides,  more  artistic,  hearty  and  eloquent,  than 
we  anticipated.  We  can  fairly  lay  claim  that  cur  sparse  native 
'literature  contains  one  book  of  travels  of  a  high  and  singular 
merit,  that  will  compare  most  favorably,  in  its  main  essentials^ 
[  with  the  best  w'orks  that  have  been  written  by  men  of  the  North, 

w^ith  those  by  Stephens,  Bayard  Taylor,  Curlis,  Prime  and  Hil- 
lard,  whilst  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  purity  of  tone,  fairness  of 
judgment — in  raciness,  strength,  breadth  and  learning,  it  is  alto- 
gether superior  to  them.  We  have  read  several  works  on  Spain, 
and  this  is  incomparably  the  ablest  and  the  best. 

We  must  let  Mr.  Trescott  be  heard,  for  he  is  possibly  a  more 
impartial,  as  lie  is  a  more  competent,  judc^e.  He  says  it  is  "the 
only  memorial  he  has  left  us  of  bis  severe  studies,  his  varied  ac- 
complishments, his  high  aspirations." 

"  The  book  is  admirably  written.  The  countr}^  and  people 
whom  he  described  had  far  him  a  romantic  charm,  and  his  enthu- 
siastic sympathy  with  their  history  and  character  gives  to  his 
descriptions  a  warmth  and  truthfuiuess  which  a  colder  observa- 
tion could  never  have  imparted.  His  thorough  knowledge  of 
Spanish  history,  and  his  famiiiariuy  with  the  language,  taught 
him  both  ivli-xt  to  observe  and  how  to  obseiTe,  while  his  reflec- 
tions have  the  breadth  and  vigor,  and  fresimess,  which,  in  the 
study  of  the  old  world,  can  be  given  only  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  ever-living  connection  between  the  past  and  present." 

Again  he  says  : 

"  Its  tone  of  refined  and  accomplished  culture,  its  quick,  bright 
sketches  of  character,  its  love  of  nature,  its  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  national  habits  and  institutions,  give  both  variety  and 
refinement  to  its  pages,  and  although  it  scarcely  afforded  scope 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  general  ability,  it  will,  I  am  confident, 
if  ever  published,  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  that  department 
of  literature.'"' 

This  excellent  criticism  allows  nothing  additional  to  be  said. 
The  book  should  be  published.  We  are  sure  those  of  our  people 
who  have  literary  tastes  w^ill  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading  it.  We  would  suggest  to  the  Messrs.  Hale  to  obtain  per- 
missioia  of  the  relatives,  if  possible,  to  allow  them  to  offer  it  to 
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the  reading  public.  We  cannot  doubt  as  to  its  reception.  The 
author  was  very  highly  endowed.  His  character  was  as  pure 
noble  and  chivalrous,  as  his  intellect  was  brilliant,  luminous 
capacious  and  versatile.  North  Carolina  may  well  be  peculiarly 
proud  of  the  memory  of  such  a  stainless  and  glorious  son,  irre- 
spective of  his  army  life  and  his  untimely  death  in  defence-ofour 
altars  and  firesides. 


*'  His  soul,  enlarged  from  its  vile  bonds,  has  gone 
To  that  refulgent  world,  where  it  shall  swim 
In  liquid  li^ht  and  float  on  seas  of  Wiss." 


T.  B.  K. 


Note.  We  are  persuaded  that  not  inaiiy  of  our  most  intelli- 
gent North  Carolinians  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  author 
of  the  above  work.  After  his  graduation  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he  lived  but  little  among  us, 
his  life,  until  die  war,  having  been  spent  in  Washington  City,  in 
Europe,  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Our  people  did  not  really  know 
how  great  and  many-sided  a  man  he  was.  As  a  scholar,  no  na- 
tive ever  equalled  him.  In  pure  intellect,  we  feel  assured,  he  was^ 
greater  than  any  man  yet  born  among  us.  In  elevation  of  char- 
acter, he  was  almost,  perhaps,  equal  to  that  noble  pine  of  man- 
hood that  was  recently  buried  at  Hillsboro',  with  such  honors  as 
have  awaited  no  other  citizen  of  the  old  Commonwealth.  That 
we  are  not  singular  in  this  opinion,  let  us  note  the  opinion  of 
two  famous  men — men  of  great  abilities.  It  will  show  how  Gen. 
Pettigrew  impressed  people  of  high  mark  in  other  States. 

When  the  body  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  brought  to  Charleston,  and 
was  lying  in  state  awaiting  an  honored  sepulture,  a  prominent 
gentleman  said  to  the  late  J.  L.  Pettigru,  the  greatest  lawyer  of  ^ 
South  Carolina,  and  never  surpassed  on  the  American  continent, 
"  Where  is  the  man   to  take  his  place  ?     Is  there  any  one  left 
among  us  ?"     Mr.  Pettigru  at  once  replied — '•'  Johnston  Pettigrew 
has  a  highci  morale  than  Mr.  Calhoun  had,  and  a  greater  intel-- 
lect." 

When  the  war  was  upon  the  country,  the  late  Commodore 
Mathew  F.  Maurj,  of  Virginia,  whose  name  for  science  is  world 
wide,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  all  men  in  the  South  who  hv 
reason  of  great  intellect  and  great  qualities,  was  better,  fitted  to^ 
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direct  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  people,  and  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,-— that  man  was  Gen.  James  Johnston 
Pettigrew.  He  thought  that  with  him  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the 
events  and  issue  of  the  contest  would  be  different.  This  was  his 
matured  opinion,  after  having  known  our  North  Carolinian  from 
his  nineteenth  year,  and  after  having  been  associated  with  liim 
in  Astronomical  calculations  in  the  Washington  Observatory. 
The  above  incidents  are  authentic.  Of  that  we  are  prepared  to 
satisfy  the  most  incredulous. 

We  will  add  an  incident  that  occurred  twenty-nve  years  ago. 
A  friend  of  ours  was  in  Egypt.     He  met  two  English  noblemen 
who  were  students  at  one  of  the  German  Universities      An  ac- 
quaintance between  them  sprung  up.     One  day  our  friend  re- 
/inarked  that  he  had  an  old  college  mate  who  was  at  the  same 
ttJiiiversily  they  were  attending,  and  that  he  was  a  young  man 
'Of  splendid  abilities.     Looking  at  each  other  one  of  them  said, 
'"  He  must  refer  to  Mr.  Pettigrew.     We  all  know  of  his  remarka 
ble  abilities." 

No  man  ever  lived  who  was  controlled  by  purer  principles  or 

animated  by  higher  sentiments  of  honor,  truth,  and  virtue.     He 

\was  without  env}^,  and  delighted  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise 

-of  those  who  were  supposed   to   be  his  immediate  rivals.     His 

1  modesty  was  very  uncommon.     It  was  a  long  time  before  he 

, would  agree  to  be  made  a  Brigadier  General.     While  other  men 

.sought  promotion,  he  refused  for  months  to  be  placed  in  higher 

rank.     President  Davis  was  amazed.     He  said,  "How  is  this : 

I  am  constantly  importuned  by  others  who  are  clamorous  for 

advancement,  but  here  is  a  soldier  who  is  constantly  urged  by 

"his  superior  officers  to  accept  promotion,  and  he  quietly  but  firmly 

refuses." 

In  addition  to  his  other  manifold  accomplishments,  he  was  a 
fine  Arabic  scholar.  At  one  time  he  seriously  entertained  the 
.idea  of  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  purposed  to 
'treat  of  certain  parts  of  Spanish  history,  by  no  means  exhausted 
by  the  labors  of  Irving,  Motley,  Ticknor  and  others,  and  to  treat 
!inore  directly  the  connection  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards. 
;He  had  even  collected  many  curious  Arabic  works  with  reference 
-.to  that  end,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  contents.  We 
trust  that  a  w^orthy  biography  of  this  extraordinary  man — scholar, 
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author,  orator,  soldier,  scientist,  lawyer,  statesman,  Christian- 
will  yet  be  written  by  some  one  fully  qualified  for  the  grateful 
task.  We  know  a  lady  of  real  learning,  of  high  intellectual  parts, 
of  rare  literary  culture  and  skill,  and  of  true  womanly  sweetness 
and  sympathy,  who  could  rightly  interpret  the  exquisite  and 
beautiful  character  of  the  lamented  Pettigrew,  and  give  us  a 
biography  that  would  be  as  admirably  executed  as  just  and  dis- 
criminating in  tone.  She  could  not  perform  worthier  labor  than 
to  WTite  the  life  of  the  foremost  man  who  was  ever  graduated  at 
our  University.     His  military  life  deserves  to  be  carefully  written. 


CARVED   i:^  BRASS   AJtfO  I9IARBI.E. 


BY  JOHN   S.    LONG,    ESQ. 


The  leading  citizens  of  the  South,  its  heroes,  statesmen,  journ- 
alists and  scholars,  have  inaugurated  a  noble  movement,  in  their 
multiplied  attempts  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Confederate 
dead.  In  the  establishment  of  Historical  Societies  there  is  a  guar- 
antee, that  the  deliberate  and  corrected  opinions  of  the  wisest 
thinkers  will  be  put  upon  record  as  to  the  causes,  principles  and 
developments  of  the  war.  By  the  publication  of  memorial  mag- 
azines buried  incidents  will  be  resurrected,  controverted  state- 
ments will  be  settled  at  the  bar  of  criticism,  modest  merit  will  be 
unveiled  before  the  public  gaze,  false  and  arrogant  claims  will  be 
ventilated  and  exposed,  and  reliable  materials  collected  out  of 
which  to  write  an  imperishable  narrative  of  the  great  stru<:^le. 
In  this  connection  oar  impoverished  people  have  not  been  amiss 
since  they  laid  down  their  crown  of  victory,  and  took  up  the  cross 
of  suffering.  Evervwdiere  oooks,  pamphlets,  and  essays  have  been 
issued,  increasing  the  splendor  of  our  achievements,  turning  freh 
laurels  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  making  more  precious  the 
graves  of  the  departed,  binding  us  with  diamond  links  to  the 
brighter  day  before  the  Iliad  of  our  woes,  and  illustrating  the 
annals  of  our  conflict  with  unsurpassed  vigor,  brilliancy  and 
beauty.     All  this  is  well  enough.     History  lives  long,  and  the 
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ballads  of  a  nation  live  longer  still.  But  will  any  one  tell  us 
why  the  immortality  of  our  heroes  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  publisher,  rather  than  to  the  "  loving 
phrensy  '*  of  the  sculptor  and  engraver. 

"  It  is  an  homage  due  to  departed  worth,"  says  Robert  Hall, 
"  wherever  it  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  render  its  possessor  an 
object  of  general  attention,  to  endeavor  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion, 
that  when  it  is  removed  from  the  observation  of  men,  it  may  still 
live  in  their  memory,  and  transmit  through  the  shades  of  the 
sepulchre  some  reflection,  however  faint,  of  its  living  lustre." 
What  worth  more  binding  npon  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
this  land  than  that  of  the  Confederate  soldier,  and  what  more 
touching  method  of  commemorating  that  worth  than  by  carved 
eflSgy,  sarcophagus  or  monument.  The  gorgeous  cities  of  the  old 
world  are  literally  crovvTled  with  these  bronze  and  marble  tributes 
to  the  illustrious  spirits  of  the  past.  Each  church,  temple  and 
cemetery  is  a  pantheon  of  ascended  deniigods.  The  tourist  is 
taught  to  believe,  that,  though  he  should  seethe  richest  painting 
ol  Guido,  Titian  and  Rembrant,  and  realize  the  splendid  genius 
of  the  noonday  of  art  in  the  fairest  regions  of  the  South,  his  edu- 
cation would  be  incomplete  if  he  had  not  studied  the  storied 
sculpture  dedicated  to  vanished  chivalry,  heroism  and  intellect. 
What  are  we  doing  in  this  direction,  to  perpetuate  the  virtues  of 
our  Confederate  dead  ?  The  knightly  form  of  General  Lee  sleeps 
under  a  chapel  at  Lexington,  erected  by  his  own  indefatigable 
piety  and  devotion,  a  fit  mausoleum  for  so  distinguished  a  Chief- 
tain. A  noble  statue  has  been  consecrated  in  Richmond  to  the 
fame  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  But  outside  of  these  two  conspicuous 
examples,  but  little  has  been  done  by  the  liberality  and  alfection 
of  our  people  for  their  illustrious  dead. 

That  those  beautiful  memorials  are  appropriate  no  one  can  call 
in  question.  What  more  superb  commission  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  artist,  than  to  invoke  the  magic  power  of  his  fancy  to 
rehabilitate  in  marble  the  manly  faces  of  our  loved  and  lost.  It 
is  the  culling  of  the  radiant  sweets  of  poetry  and  song,  the  mate- 
rializing of  the  glorious  shadows  and  enthralling  visions  of  dream- 
land, to  restore  to  our  pensive  musings  the  heroic  shapes  of  the 
martyred  men  in  gray.  How  cold  the  elaborate  pages  of  some 
snarling  hero-worshipper  like  Carlyle,  sounds  by  the  pedestal  of 
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a  statue  like  that  unveiled  in  Virginia  the  other  day.  There  is 
life  in  the  touch  of  the  sculptor,  life  in  the  transferred  image  of 
his  brain,  life  in  the  carved  lineaments  of  the  marble,  and  over 
all  there  is  the  fadeless  and  unutterable  love  vrhich  the  devotee 
of  courage  and  self-sacrifice  gives  to  the  memory  of  our  soldiers. 
The  skilled  and  faithful  chisel  brings  the  warriors  of  MaJiassas 
and  Antietam  from  their  graves.  The  miracle  of  a  resurrection 
is  wrought  in  stone  and  brass.  We  can  almost  imagine,  so  po- 
tent is  the  skill  of  the  enchanter,  that  we  hear  again  the  sound 
of  cannon,  see  the  serried  lines  of  bayonets,  hear  the  whisperings 
of  the  swaying  folds  of  the  "  furled  banner,"  and  stand  on  the 
verge  of  one  of  those  stormy  battlefields  which  drank  up  so  much 
of  the  blood  of  our  sons  and  brothers.  Surely  there  is  no  com- 
memoration of  the  struggles  of  ihe  "  Lost  Cause  "  more  suitable 
than  this  which  has  been  associated  with  the  grandest  remem- 
brances of  history. 

It  is  also  a  durable  method  of  perpetuating  the  fame  of  defen- 
ders. Written  history  is  always  open  to  skepticism  and  doubt. 
As  age  after  age  passes  away,  the  tangled  web  of  political  and 
military  events  becomes  an  absolute  maze.  The  scholarship  of 
the  world  is  employed,  not  in  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  les- 
sons of  the  past,  but  in  impugning  their  truth,  in  throwing  the 
shadow  of  tradition  over  well  established  facts,  and  even  dispu- 
ting the  existence  of  the  very  actors  who  have  been  the  foremost 
workers  in  the  busy  scene.  So  that  if  the  carping  spirit  of  criti- 
cism keeps  pace  with  its  previous  arrogance  and  infidelity,  it  will 
soon  come  to  pass,  that  even  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
will  be  held  to  be  as  reliable  history  as  the  learned  productions 
of  Hume,  Prescott  or  Gibbon.  But  somehow  let  criticism,  revo- 
lution and  invasion  do  their  worst,  the  sculptured  memorials  of 
art  stand  about  as  long  as  any  other  records  of  the  earth.  The 
oldest  narratives  of  human  ambition  and  natural  power  are  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  Kings.  When  historical  critics  have 
long  since  agreed  that  Agamemnon  and  Hector  are  but  the 
myths  of  the  blind  old  minstrel  who  sang  their  deeds,  the  pick  of 
the  explorer  is  unearthing  the  palace  of  Priam,  and  unveiling 
the  richest  contributions  of  truth  in  the  sculptured  remains  of 
the  artist.  The  colossal  form  of  St.  Peters,  either  in  its  integrity 
or  ruins,  will  be  a  memorial  of  the  genius  of  its  architect,  when 
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the  last  picture  and  fresco  shall  have  vanished  from  the  galleries 
of  Florence,  and  the  thoughts  of  Alfieri,  Petrarch  and  Tasso  shall 
be  mentioned  only  to  provoke  contempt.  Let  us,  then,  erect 
monuments  of  bronze  or  marble,  to  our  fellow  soldiers.  Let  us 
make  them  as  imperishable  as  any  skill  of  the  engraver,  or  ma- 
terial of  the  earth  will  permit.  Let  us  not  trust  simply  to  his- 
torical societies  and  memorial  magazines,  though  these  are  very 
efficient  in  their  way.  But  let  us  follow  the  old  World  in  its 
admiration  and  employment  of  art. 

Upon  the  ground  of  merit,  no  martyrs  to  a  great  cause  ever 
deserved  more  of  their  surviving  countrymen  than  our  martyrs 
do  of  us.  Whether  their  blood  shall  be  the  seed  of  our  political 
future  or  not,  their  claims  upon  our  generous  remembrance  sur- 
pass all  other  claims,  whether  of  public  or  private  obligation. 
Take  all  the  martial  glory  out  of  their  achievements,  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  made  for  liberty,  for  the  safety  of  their  homes, 
for  social  purity,  and  for  the  preservation  of  private  property, 
constitute  us  who  remain  their  debtors  to  the  end  of  time.  And 
what  annalist  will  ever  do  justice  to  their  privations  or  their  prin- 
ciples. We  knew  a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  who,  though  bitterly 
opposed  to  secession,  laid  himself  cheerfully  upon  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  when  the  crisis  came.  He  gave  up  w^ealth,  the  most 
opulent  professional  prospects,  wide-spread  political  influence, 
and  joined  himself  to  the  men  in  gray.  No  terrors  of  the  fight, 
no  exposure  of  the  march,  and  no  allurement  of  office  was  able 
to  draw  him  from  the  field.  Beloved  by  the  people  of  his  county, 
though  in  the  army,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  where  he 
might  have  honorably  devoted  his  noble  talents  to  the  public 
weal.  But  believing  that  honor  kept  step  to  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
and  led  the  charge  of  Lee's  veterans,  he  clung  to  the  thinning 
ranks  of  his  company.  LTntil  at  last  in  the  same  storm  of  battle 
which  swept  down  the  gallant  Branch,  he  found  his  apotheosis 
without  a  murmur  and  without  a  stain.  Shall  such  men  as  this 
be  forgotten  by  their  countrymen,  or  be  rewarded  only  with  a 
newspaper  notice  of  their  gallantry  and  courage  ?  Even  under 
th  i  walls  of  Ravenna,  in  a  foreign  country,  the  French  have 
erected  a  monument  to  the  young  Gaston  De  Foix,  who  so  gal- 
lantly broke  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  plucked  vic- 
tory out  of  the  very  jaws  of  defeat  by  throwing  his  own  life  into 
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the  uncertain  scale.  And  shall  we  be  less  grateful  to  as  coura- 
geous and  gifted  a  race  of  men  as  ever  made  a  battle  charge  or 
resisted  the  onset  of  an  enemy. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  such  inadequate  interest  and  such  mistaken 
ideas  prevailing  on  a  subject  so  close  to  the  Southern  heart.  The 
poverty  of  the  country  ought  not  be  a  serious  obsticle  in  our  way. 
Extravagant  donations  would  be  in  wretched  taste  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work.  That  exchequer  is  always  the  fullest 
and  the  noblest  which  is  replenished  by  the  small  contributions 
of  the  many.  If  every  citizen  in  this  land,  from  the  prattling 
orphan  of  the  Confederate  soldier  up  to  the  Senator  in  his  robes, 
would  give  a  mite  from  their  daily  stores,  the  Southern  States 
would  speedily  become  a  vast,  magnificent  burial  Abbey,  gleaming 
with  heroic  monuments  and  tablets.  As  it  is,  our  Memorial  As- 
sociations are  rowing  against  wind  and  tide,  struggling  faithfully 
but  unsuccessfully  to  place  a  marble  shaft  here  and  there  over  an 
entire  Confederate  cemetery.  How  long  shall  this  ingratitude 
chill  the  memories  of  our  precious  dead.  Shall  we  stand  idly  by 
and  know  that  these  manly  forms  which  were  rent  and  mangled 
by  shot  and  shell  for  us,  or  were  wasted  in  the  hospitals  by  w^ounds 
and  fevers  for  our  advantage,  are  mouldering  into  ignoble  dust 
without  a  clnotaph  or  effigy  to  reflect  the  undying  remembrance 
of  our  love  and  tenderness  ?  Away  with  such  cruel  words,  such 
brutal  thoughts.  Let  us  renew  our  vows  of  fidelity  at  the  tombs 
of  our  dead.  Let  us  crown  with  marble  the  sepulchres  of  the 
rank  and  file,  wdio  fought  for  their  country  without  even  bread 
or  raiment.  And  then  let  us  place  the  most  enduring  offerings 
over  the  tombs  of  their  commanders. 
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For  a  long  time  it  has  been  apparent  to  all  who  haA'e-eyes  to 
see  that  the  ''  times  are  sadly  out  of  joint  " — that  there  is  a  Jown- 
ward  grade  in  public  morals — that  public  men  are  more  corrupt 
than  formerly,  and  that  the  people  at  large  are  far  less  careful  to  de- 
mand a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  and  a  high  standard  uf  political 
rectitude  on  the  part  of  their  servants  than  at  any  former  period 
in  the  history  of  our  government.  Indeed,  so  venal  and  debased, 
so  wanton  and  impudent,  have  grown  the  office-holders  of  the 
United  States,  that  among  the  pure  and  elevated  it  has  become 
almost  prima  facie  evidence  that  a  man  is  corrupt  and  purchasa- 
ble who  holds  an  ofBce.  until  it  is  satisfactorily  establislied  that  he 
is  one  of  those  felicitous  and  exceedingly  rare  exceptions  who  still 
retain  their  virgin  honesty,  unseduced  and  immaculate.  So  pa- 
tent are  the  abounding  peculations  and  wide-spread  knavery  and 
obliquity  of  the  period,  that  thoughtful,  pure-minded,  able, 
scholarly  men,  who  are  far  removed  from  the  temptations  and 
vices  of  politics,  are  carefully  considering  wliatthe  country  needs 
in  this  time  of  moral  decadence.  During  the  last  Summer,  Theo-- 
dore  Woolsey,  ex-Pr^^sidei^t  of  Yale  College,  and  a  ripe  scholar 
and  very  able  writer,  delivered  an  oration  before  Harvard  of  great 
merit,  the  theme  of  which  was  ''  Honor  in  Political  Life.''  The 
address  was  so  thoughtful,  so  sound,  so  judicious,  that  we  believed 
that  the  press  owed  it  to  the  country  to  publish  it  in  full,  tliat  it 

i  might  be  read  and  pondered  by  every  citizen.     It  was  a  plea  for 

,        -  a  hiq:her  principle  and  honor  among  our  public  men.   The  speaker 

{  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty   of  all  educated   men   to  become 

I  teachers  of  a  purer  morality  and  a  nobler  ideal — that  it  was  their 

!  solemn  duty  to  live  pure  lives  themselves,  and  to  show  that  char- 

I  acter  is  far  more  valuable  than  talent  or  genius  or  learning.     By 

j  the  advocates  of  a  higher  standard  of  political  life ;  by  exposing 

[  and  denouncing  bad  and  profligate  men  :  by  a  persistent  devotion 

to  right  and  duty,  it  was  urged,  that  a  great  reform  might  be  be- 
gun, and  the  important  work  of  purifying  and  elevating  the  coun- 
try might  be  finally  accomplished. 
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Before  Brown  University,  about  the  same  tiine,  anotlier  address 
was  pronounced  by  ex-Governor  Bullock.  He  insisted  that  the 
cultivated  intellects  of  our  land  should  take  a  more  active  share 
in  political  discussions,  and  that  they  should  see  to  it  that  the 
supremest  minds  and  highest  characters  should  be  brought  into 
activity  in  behalf  of  our  civilization  and  country. 

At  Amherst  College,  the  distinguished  Charles  Francis  Adams 
made  an  able  speech,  in  which  he  insisted  for  more  ability  and 
revival  spirit  among  the  clergy,  and  for  greater  purity  in  the  land. 
These  speakers  apprehend  the  drift  of  things,  and  wisely  employ 
their  high  abilities  in  behalf  of  a  speedy  and  sure  revival  of  honor, 
of ,  broad  culture,  and  of  religion.  Their  plea  is  drawn  from  a 
close  observance  of  the  age  ;  from  the  coming  to  the  front  of  bad 
men,  v;ithout  real  ability,  knowledge  or  conscientiousness,  and  of 
theneglectof  men  of  purity, scholarship,and  capacity.  All  that  they 
urge  is  fully  sustained  by  the  real  condition  of  the  country.  Look 
where  you  will,  you  see  evidences  of  low  morals,  of  vicious  prin- 
ciples and  corrupting  influences.  Surely,  then,  there  is  the  ut- 
most need  for  a  return  to  the  better  times  when  integrity,  Ijonesty, 
virtue  and  capacity  were  the  criteria  which  ordinarily  de- 
cided the  fate  of  political  claimants.  Whenever  the  public  con- 
science ^\\a]\  be  profoundly  quickened,  and  a  more  decided  regard 
shall  be  manifest,  then  the  da3'S  of  thousands  of  officials  in  the 
land  will  be  numbered.  At  present,  we  have  fallen  upon  evil 
times. 

What,  then,  are  the  duties  of  good  citizenship?  Cecil  pro- 
claimed the  wise  axiom — "Duties  are  ours;  events  are  God's." 
A  later  writer,  Julius  Hare,  has  expressed  the  same  idea  more 
largely  :  "  Only  when  the  voice  of  duty  is  silent,  oi  when  it  has 
already  spoken,  may  we  allowably  think  of  the  consequences  of 
a  particular  action."  We  would  insist,  then,  upon  two  facts,  or 
ideas : 

First,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  intelligent  and  virtuous  men  to 
take  an  active  part  in  shaping  the  destiny  and  character  of  the 
government. 

Secondly,  that  no  honest,  well-meaning,  pure  man  should  ever 
support  for  office  a  corrupt,  tricky,  venal  demagogue,  although 
he  is  the  nominee  of  his  party,  and  for  the  time  advocates  the 
principles  he  espouses.     In  other  words,  we  believe  that  all  good 
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citizens  should  first  do  their  duty,  and  then  leave  the  result  where 
it  belongs — with  God,,  the  All  wise.  We  cannot  in  safety  shirk  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  However  irksome,  or  troublesome,  or  hu- 
miliating, no  true  lover  of  his  country  can  abandon  duty  and 
leave  the  future  of  his  people  to  the  tender  mercies  of  omniverous, 
•  wicked,  and  unprincipled  political  hacks  and  time-se^-vers.  It 
behooves  every  true  man  to  stand  by  his  country  and  people,  and 
to  discharge  faithfully  and  unswervingly  the  imperative  duties  of 
citizenship.  Dare  do  right;  dare  be  the  friend  of  humanity;  dare 
stand  by  the  pure  and  good ;  dare  do  your  duty,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may.  Flat  Justitia,  jm-eat  mundus.  Certain 
responsibilities,  under  our  system  of  government,  inevitably  at- 
tach to  every  voter,  and  they  are  too  weighty  and  important  to  be 
either  abandoned  or  ignored.  The  people  are  the  sovereigns,  and 
hence  every  citizen  must  take  care  of  his  own  interests,  must  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  his  neighbor,  and  see  to  it  that  no  detri- 
ment befalls  the  State.  The  welfare,  the  interests,  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  his  fellow-men,  are  all  resting,  to  some  extent,  upon 
bis  own  action.  He  cannot,  therefore,  refuse  to  exercise  wisely, 
cautiously,  fairly  and  honestly  his  power  as  sovereign  without 
■  betraying  the  great  responsibilities  and  duties  that  are  imposed 

upon  him  by  virtue  of  our  republican  system  and  his  citizenship. 
He  must  meet  his  responsibilities — must  discharge  his  duty.  There 
is  no  one  else  to  act  for  him — no  proxy  can  be  allowed.  Every 
citizen  possesses  an  individuality,  and  it  is  only  by  himself  that 
I  his  duties  can  be  met.     He  cannot  rely  on  others  to  peribrm  his 

f  duties  as  a  citizen.     Each  man  votes  for  liimself.     No  man  is  al- 

\.  lowed  to  sink  his  identity  in  the  mass  of  voters,  and  thus  flatter 

himself  that  his  duty  is  evaded  or  discharged.  A  bad  man  may 
defeat  a  good  man  because  some  voter  refuses  to  exercise  his  fran- 
chise. In  such  a  case,  has  the  voter  done  his  duty  ?  Is  he  not 
unfaithful  to  the  trust  deposited  with  him  as  a  sovereign?  To 
I  vote  is,  in  a  republic,  a  great  act.     Upon  votes  depend  the  perpe- 

l  tuity,  the  safety,  the  power,  the  character  of  the  nation  or  govern- 

ment. How,  then,  can  it  be  consistent  with  duty,  or  virtue,  or 
power,  for  a  good  citizen  to  vote  for  a  bad  man  ;  or  how  can  a 
sovereign  exercise  his  proper  functions  in  a  republic  by  refusing 
to  vote?  The  man  who  votes  justly  and  wisely  must  make  it  a 
matter  of  conscientious  reflection  and  intelligent  consideration. 
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The  man  who  refuses  to  exercise  his  right  and  to  perform  his 
duty  as  a  voter  is  untaithfnl.  The  voter  wlio  exercises  liis  elec- 
tive franchise  without  discrimination,  thoughtfulness  and  con- 
scientiousness, is  to  that  extent  a  traitor  to  his  country's  welfare.  If 
our  free  institutions  shall  be  preserved  ;  if  the  rights  of  ourselves, 
and  our  neighbors  shall  be  maintained  inviolate;  if  the  character 
of  the  nation  shall  again  be  elevated,  and  to  be  a  servant  of  the 
people  shall  be  a  guarantee  of  probity,  fidelity,  intelligence  and 
capability,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  the  best  people  in  the 
whole  country  marching  in  the  line  of  duty,  discharging  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  all  political  responsibilities,  inclu- 
ding the  great  and  important  right  of  suffrage,  and  under 
no  circumstances  supporting  for  office  any  candidate  who  is  not 
both  "  honest  and  capable  " — one  who  has  at  heart  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  who  has  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
necessities  of  the  people  and  the  character  and  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions,'[and  who  holds  his  own  honor,  and  the  name  of  his 
people,  as  dear  to  him  as  the  virtue  of  his  wife  or  his  own  life. 
It  is  indeed  a  simple,  easily-performed,  common-placed  act  to 
vote,  but  upon  its  proper  exercise  depend  good  government,  the 
power  of  the  nation,  the  continuance  of  the  republic,  the  safety, 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people,  Whenever  every  good  citi- 
zen shall  vote  conscientiously  and  invariably,  then  misgovern- 
ment  will  disappear;  corruption,  fraud,  peculation  and  scoun- 
drelism  will  cease  among  public  officials,  and  honest  and  honora- 
ble men  will  have  control  of  the  States  and  the  nation. 

T.  B.  K. 


STANLEY'S   AFRICA:^   EXPLORATION. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  exploring  expeditions  in  search  of 
the  open  sea  at  the  North  Pole  and  whatever  else  they  may  be 
able  to  discover,  and  at  least  two  expeditions  are  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  the  very  heart  of  xifrica,  and  making 
known  whatever  may  be  revealed  to  their  astonished  eyes.  The 
most  important  one — or  at  any  rate,  the  most  interesting  one  to 
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us,  is  that  which  was  fitted  out  by  the  New  York  Herald  and  the 
Loiidon  Telegraphy  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Stanley,  the 
traveller  who  is  known  as  the  "  finder  of  Livinp;stone,"  and  who 
was  sent  in  search  of  the  heroic  explorer  by  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
present  owner  of  the  Herald. 

The  first  tidings  that  have  been  leceived  from  the  expedition, 
is  of  the  date  of  March  1,  1875.  Stanley  had  penetrated  through 
some  of  the  unknown  regions  of  interior  xlirica.  The  dispatches 
are  written  on  the  Victoria  Niyanza.  They  are  interesting  and 
important,  and  show  what  the  pluck  of  the  two  English-speaking 
nations  can  do  in  the  face  of  very  great,  indeed,  of  almost  innu- 
merable difficulties. 

When  the  expedition  left  the  coast  it  numbered  more  than 
three  hundred.  Of  this  number  only  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  remain,  the  others  having  perished  by  the  way,  either  from 
disease  or  in  battle.  Stanley  had  a  three  days  fight  with  the 
Waturu,  i  n  the  valley  of  the  Leewumbu,  losing  twenty-one  killed 
The  march  was  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
occupied  one  hundred  and  three  days.  The  information  received 
is  not  important  beyond  the  expedition  itself,  all  scientific  obser- 
vations and  details  being  reserved  for  the  journal  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  is  to  be  published  hereafter.  The  expedition  suffered 
a  great  deal  from  sickness,  and  there  was  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing food.  At  Urimi,  xMr.  Stanley  reports  discovering  a  people 
'remarkable  for  their  manly  beauty,  noble  proportions  and  na- 
kedness." He  gives  us  some  topographical  descriptions  which 
will  not  interest  the  general  reader.  He  describes  some  curious 
natural  relics,  that  were  encountered  in  the  basin  of  Matongo,  in 
Southern  Urimi.  He  says  that  from  a  distance  "  we  viewed  the 
glistening,  naked,  and  riven  rocks  as  a  singular  scene;  but  when 
we  stood  among  them  and  noted  the  rocky  fragments,  it  seemed 
that  dam^e  nature  had  left  these  relics,  these  hilly  skeletons,  to 
demonstrate  her  laws  and  career,  and  she  seemed  to  say  to  me, 
'  behold  this  broad  basin  of  Matongo,  with  its  teeming  villages 
and  herds  of  cattle,  and  fields  of  corn,  surrounded  by  these  bare 
rocks — in  primeval  time  this  land  was  covered  with  water;  it 
was  the  bed  of  a  vast  sea.' " 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  feeders  of  the  great 
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Victoria  Nivanza.  Mr.  Stanley  has  this  informatiori  to  commu- 
nicate : 

This  is  really  the  geological  history  of  this  country  simply  told. 
Ridge  after  ridge,  basin  aiter  basin,  from  Western  Ugogo  to  the 
Niyanza,  tells  t!ie  same  tale;  but  it  is  not  until  we  enter  Central 
Urimi  that  we  begin  to  marvel  at  tlie  violence  of  the  process  by 

I  which  nature  has  transformed  the  faceof  the  land.     For  here-the 

perennial  springs  and  rivulets  begin  to   unite  and  form  rivers, 

\  after  collecting  and  absorbing  tiie   moisture  from  the  watershed  ; 

and  these  rivers,  though  but  gentle  streams  during  the  dry  season, 
become  formidable  during  tlie  rains.  It  is  in  Central  Urimi  that 
the  Nile  first  begins  to  levy  tribute  upon  Equatorial  Africa,  and 
if  you  look  upon  the  map  and  draw  a  line  east  from  the  latitude 
of  Ujiji  to  longitude  35  degrees,  you  will  strike  upon  the  sources 
of  the  Leewumbu,  which  is  the  extreme  southern  feeder  of  the 
Victoria  Niyanza. 

In  Iramba,  between  Mgongo  Tumbo  and  ^lombiti,  we  came 
upon  what  must  have  been  in  former  times  an  arm  of  the  Victo- 
ria Niyanzi.  It  is  called  the  Lumamberri  Plain,  after  a  river  of 
that  name,  and  is  about  forty  miles  in  width.  Its  altitude  is 
3,775  feet  above  the  sea,  and  but  a  few  feet  above  the  Victoria 
Niyanzi." 

Mr.  Stanley  seems  destined  to  become  a  more  important  char- 
acter than  a  mere  newspaper  correspondent,  and  to  gain  the 
laurels  of  a  genuine  explorer  in  distant  and  untrodden  wilds. 
He  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  possible,  and  the  fact  is  highly  im- 
portant, to  reach  Central  Africa  by  the  overland  route.  Others 
have  penetrated  that  remote  region,  but  by  a  different  way.  The 
probability  is,  that  this  vast  country  will  cease  to  be  described  as 
unknown — ten  a  incognita  ;  and  that  the  pioneers  of  civilization — 
the  brave  and  consecrated  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  will  soon 
enter  upon  the  great  work  of  preaching  salvation  through  Christ, 
and  the  native  in  his  jungles  will  be  brought  under  the  fostering 
and  elevating  power  of  a  Christian  civilization. 

A  later  report,  dated  May  loth,  1S75,  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the  one  just  noticed. 
An  account  of  the  exploration  of  Lake  Victoria  Niyanzi  is  given. 
He  had  carried  with  him  a  tiny  boat,  which  he  had  named  the 
Lady  Alice,  made  of  ''  hickory  ribs  and  skin  of  cedar."  In  this 
frail  boat  he  has  made  a  voyage  of  fifty-eight  days,  surveying  one 
thousand  miles  of  the  shore  of  the  famous  lake.  It  is  now  prob- 
able that  the  long  perplexing  question — the  source  of  the  river 
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Kile,  and  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  will 
be  fully  solved.  If  so,  Mr.  Stanley  will  achieve  a  great  success 
and  make  his  name  memorable  among  discoverers.  In  regard  to 
these  interesting  prospects,  Mr.  Stanley  says : 

"  The  unknown  expanse  of  the  Victoria  Niyanza,  *  *  =5= 
merits  us  to  view  its  delights  and  wonders  of  nature.  The  stormy 
Lake  Albert  and  the  stormier  Tanganyika,  though  yet  distant, 
woo  us  to  ride  on  their  waves ;  and  far  Bangweolo,  Moero,  and 
Kamolondo,  and  the  Lincoln  Lakes,  promises  us  fair  prospects 
and  as  rich  rewards  if  we  can  only  bide  the  buffets  of  the  tem- 
pests, and  the  brunt  of  savage  hostility  and  ignorance  till  then." 

"We  note  these  entertaining  facts,  and  shall  watch  with  interest 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  land  where  the  brave  Livingstone 
gave  his  days  to  exploration  in  the  cause  of  science  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  died  a  blessed  martyr.  T.  B.  K. 


"  No  animal,"  says  a  writer  in  Frascr^s,  contending  agair.st 
Darwinism,  "  has  ever  been  so  honored,  so  carefully  tended,  and 
so  prized  by  man,  as  the  horse.  He  has  been  for  many  ages  the 
companion  and  darling  of  man.  Yet,  is  the  horses  of  to-day 
more  exalted  than  the  hoise  of  Job,  and  Homer,  and  Virgil  ?  Do 
we  notice  him  to  be  in  a  course  of  transition  to  a  higher  state  of 
bsing,  accompanied  with  some  change  of  form,  and  with  a  man- 
ifest enlargement  of  capacity  ?  We  notice  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  moreover,  expect  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  contidently 
expect  him  to  remain  a  horse,  he  and  his  descendants,  to  the  last 
chapter  of  this  world's  history.  Neither  the  ants  nor  the  bees 
are  a  whit  more  sagacious  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
or  Virgil.  They  are  not  in  course  of  transition  to  a  higher  plat- 
form— they  are  absolutely  stationary — their  organs  in  no  way 
either  improved  or  multiplied." 
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Educational    Department. 


SCHOOL    GOVEK^iMEXT. 

The  aims  of  school-government  demand  our  first  and  most 
earnest  attention,  since  they  determine  its  extent  and  value  and 
give  law  to  all  its  methods.  A  low  or  inadequate  view  of  these 
aims  vrill  almost  necessarily  lead  to  a  weak  or  pernicious  govern- 
ment. 

1st.  The  first  and  most  obvious,  though  not  the  highest  aim  of 
the  government  of  a  school,  is  to  maintain  a  degree  of  order  and 
quiet  that  will  permit  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school — the  teach- 
ing and  study — to  go  on  without  undue  impediment  or  delay. 
This  aim  is  too  simple  and  obvious  to  need  discussion. 

2d.  A  second  and  higher  purpose  is  to  train  the  pupils  to 
habits  of  order  and  system — to  educate  them  to  regular  and  sys- 
tematic efforts,  and  to  methodical  and  orderly  movement  both  of 
mind  and  body.  In  the  quiet  and  system  of  a  well  ordered 
school  room,  the  pupils  learn  the  utility  of  having  a  place  and 
time  for  everything,  and  of  keeping  everything  in  its  place  and 
time.  The  neatness  and  regularity  reigning  in  the  school  room 
slowly  but  surely  transfer  themselves  to  the  liabits  and  characters 
of  the  pupils,  and  go  forth  vv'ith  them  to  the  duties  of  their  after 
lives. 

3d.  A  third  aim  is  to  train  the  pupils  to  live  in  a  well-ordered 
society  to  accustom  them  to  abide  peacefully  under  the  regular 
administration  of  laws,  and  in  organized  communities,  and  thus 
to  educate  them  for  citizenship  in  the  State. 

4th.  Another  and  still  higher  aim  of  school  government  is  the 
education  of  the  will.  In  the  fields  of  knowledge  there  is  food 
for  the  perception,  the  judgment,  the  reason  ;  in  art  there  is  cul- 
ture for  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  taste,  but  there  is  no  study 
for  the  will.  It  must  seek  its  exercise  and  training  in  the  do- 
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mains  of  law.  The  will  of  the  little  child  is  the  slave  of  every 
fitful  impulse  ;  it  veers  in  its  purpose  with  every  changing  fancy; 
its  resolutions  are  as  ropes  of  sand  ;  its  plans  are  abandoned  at 
the  first  impediment.  Under  the  firm  hand  of  a  wise  teacher, 
this  childish  will  learns  to  obey  with  a  steady  obedience,  and 
thus  comes  at  last  to  command  both  itself  and  others.  This  is 
the  great  truth  that  underlies  the  old  maxim,  "  Let  him  who 
would  command  first  learn  to  obey."  This  is  certainly  the  high- 
est and  most  central  of  all  education. 

The  education  of  the  moral  nature  is  another  high  and  legiti- 
mate aim  of  school  government.  The  realm  of  morals  is  simply 
the  realm  of  right,  and  it  is  the  central  aim  of  all  good  govern- 
ment to  inspire  and  enforce  right  doing.  The  child  tliat  obeys 
cannot  but  grow  purer  and  stronger  by  its  obedience.  But  the 
genial  quiet  and  peaceful  good  order  of  the  wisely-governed 
school  is  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  the  higher  sentiments 
flourish  and  all  noble  aspirations  grow. 

But  finally  there  is  another  use  in  good  government  grander 
than  all  these — grander  because  it  is  comprehensive  of  them  all 
— it  is  to  fit  the  soul  for  its  residence  and  destiny  in  this  great 
universe  of  law.  Look  where  you  will  throughout  this  great 
empire  of  God,  the  fact  that  meets  us  everywhere,  in  all  without 
us,  and  all  within,  is  the  power  and  prevalence  of  law — all  com- 
prehending, all  controlling,  eternal,  irresistible,  irreversible  law. 

How  foolish  the  conclusion  of  those  who  count  that  the  study 
of  text-books  is  the  great  central  work  of  the  school,  and  that  any 
government  is  good  enough  if  the  lessons  are  properly  learned 
and  recited.  What  acquisitions  of  knowledge  or  art  can  compen- 
sate a  man  for  having  failed  to  learn  that  noblest  of  all  knowl- 
edge— the  knowledge  of  duty — and  to  acquire  that  best  of  all 
arts,  the  art  of  submitting  the  soul  with  all  its  povv'ers,  passions 
and  aspirations  in  the  grand  and  eternal  service  of  law. 

In  the  aims  of  school  government  lie  involved  all  its  main 
principles  and  laws.  Its  very  secret  and  philosophy  are  wrapped 
up  in  them  ;  and  in  vain  will  any  one  seek  to  understand  or 
intelligently  administer  a  wise  and  wliolesome  government  with- 
out a  careful  consideration  of  these  high  aims. —  Tlie  Orphan's 
Friend. 
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THE  FEVER  THEE. 


Among  his  other  great  public  enterprises,  GaribaWi,  the  famous 
Italian  hero,  is  engaged  in  planting  the  Eucaiypt--:i5  or  Blue  Gum 
tree  about  Rome,  to  prevent  the  malarial  fever  vrith  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  are  aiBioted.  A^  this  tree  is  little  known 
in  our  country,  some  account  of  it  may  not  be  unintere'sting. 
According  to  the  best  authority,  it  is  an  Australian  production, 
and  first  discovered  by  the  French  scientist.  La  Xillardiere,  who 
visited  Van  Dieman's  land  in  17f)-2.  It  was  brought  into  the 
South  of  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
noble  specimens  of  it  are  now  growin.g  in  the  promenades,  and. 
public  gardens  of  Nice,  Cannes,  Hyeres,  and  Algiers.  Its  medi- 
cinal qualities,  however,  did  not  become  known  until  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  Spaniards  first  discovered  that  it  was  a  preven- 
tive of  fever,  and  the  colonistvS  of  Tasmania  used  its  leaves  for  a 
variety  of  purpos-es.  It  was  not  until  ISGO  its  full  power  became 
known,  and,  as  a  hygienic  measure,  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Spanish  realm  as  an  antiseptic.  The  people  of  Valentia  v\-ere 
suffering  from  malarial  fever  ;  Eucalyptus  trees  were  planted 
about  the  city,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  healthfulness 
of  the  locality  followed.  So  popular  did  it  become  that  the  trees 
had  to  be  guarded,  the  inhabitants  stealing  the  leaves  every  op- 
portunity they  had,  to  m  ike  decoctions  to  drink.  The  Spaniards 
named  the  Eucalyptus  the  "  fever  tree,''  and  soon  afterward  it 
was  introduced  into  Algeria.  It  next  traveled  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Corsica,  Sicily,  South  America,  and  California. 

Garibaldi's  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  Rome  is  not  entirely 
new  ;  some  years  ago  a  few  dozen  specimens  were  planted  about 
th^  walls,  and  although  nearly  all  of  the  trees  lived,  but  very  few 
of  them  are  vigorous.  After  a  trial  of  many  years  in  Southern 
France,  it  has  failed  to  become  hardy,  or  suck  up  and  destroy  the- 
poisonous  vapors  of  the  swamps  in  which  it  was  planted.  The 
Trappist  monks  of  the-  Tre  Fontane  have  recently  set  out  large 
plantations  ot  Eucalyptus  trees,  and  are  tending  them  with  the 
utmost  care.  It  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  a  decisive  experi- 
ment. The  place  known  as  Tre  Font^^ne,  or  the  Three  Fountains, . 
lies  some  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  magnificent 
monastery.     Its   climate,  once   healthy,  in  consequence  of.  the 
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destruction  of  all  the  timber  in  the  vicinity,  has  beco Tie  so  deadly 
that,  notwithstanding  its  splendid  buildings,  rich  in  mosaics, 
marbles  and  frescoes,  the  place  is  wholly  deserted  during  the 
summer  months.  To  live  there  in  June,  July,  August,  is  said  to 
be  almost  certain  death. 

The  record  of  the  Eucalyptus  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant 
is  excellent.  The  districts  in  which  it  is  indigenous  are  healthy, 
-and  those  into  which  it  has  been  introduced  and  thriven  have 
become  healthy.  A  few  miles  from  Algiers  is  a  farm  once  noted 
for  its  deadly  fevers.  Life  on  it  in  ti.e  summer  months  was 
almost  impossible.  In  the  year  1867  the  owner  planted  300  Eu- 
calyptus trees,  and  they  grew  nine  feet  in  thirteen  months,  and 
not  a  single  case  of  fever  appeared.  Nor  has  there  been  any  fever 
•there  since.  Now  if  the  Eucalyptus  will  make  the  sickly  climate 
of  Tre  Fontane  healthy,  it  can  safely  be  relied  on  as  an  antisep- 
tic and  disinfectant,  and  I  advise  those  curious  in  such  n^atters 
to  watch  the  success  of  the  Trappist  monks  in  its  cultivation. 

Near  Constantine,  Algeria,  there  were  vast  swamps,  never  dry, 
even  in  the  hottest  months,  and  productive  of  violent  periodic 
fevers.  About  fourteen  thousand  Eucalyptus  trees  were  planted 
there,  and  they  soon  dried  up  every  square  foot  of  the  swamp 
and  killed  off  the  fevers.  Maison  Carree,  near  Hansch,  was  once 
a  great  market  for  cjuinine,  as  there  was  much  fever;  but  since 
■the  blue  gum  has  been  planted  there  the  demand  for  quinine  has 
almost  entirely  ceased.  Mexico  and  Cuba  were  also,  not  many 
years  ago,  great  consumers  of  r|uinine,  and  as  the  mercantile 
books  of  exporters  in  your  city  vrill  show,  since  the  introduction 
of  Eucalyptus  into  these  countries,  the  dem.and  has  greatly  fallen 
•off.  It  is  reported  a  very  unhealthy  railroad  station  in  the  De- 
partment of  Var,  Southern  France,  has  been  made  healthy  by  a 
grove  of  forty  Eucalyptus  trees.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
introduce  this  wonderful  tree  into  Ceylon  as  antidote  to  jungle 
fever,  and  it  is  also  being  carried  over  in  large  numbers  for  plant- 
ing in  the  jungles  of  India.  The  English  have  given  it  great 
attention,  but  the  most  intelligent  tree-growers  believe  it  is  too 
delicate  to  stand  the  cold  weather  of  English  springs.  The  Euca- 
lyptus seems  destined  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  but  it  will 
be  found  to  grow  best  in  the  La  Platte  States  and  California. 

Referring  to  our  own  country,  planters  have  met  with  the  most 
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wonderful  success  in  cultivating  it  on  the  Pacific  coast.  One  gen- 
tleman who  planted  several  thousand  trees  at  Wilmington,  Cal., 
says:  "  When  set  out  they  were  only  from  three  to  five  inches  in 
height,  and  in  one  year  they  grew  six  and  eight  feet  high." — Nw 
York  World. 


THE  0!^I>  PIiOFE§SO]Il. 


The  old  professor  taught  no  more, 

But  lingered  round  the  college  walks ; 
Stories  of  him  we  hoys  told  o'er, 

Before  the  fire,  in  evening  talks. 
ril  ne'er  forget  how  he  came  in 

To  recitation,  one  March  night, 
And  asked  our  tutor  to  begin: 

"And  let  me  hear  these  boys  recite." 

As  we  passed  out,  we  heard  him  say, 
"  Pray  leave  me  here  awhile,  alone, 
Here  in  my  old  pLace  let  me  stay, 

Just  as  I  did  in  years  long  flown." 
Our  tutor  smiled,  and  bowed  consent, 
•    Rose  courteous  from  his  high-backed  chair, 
And  down  the  darkening  stairs  he  went. 
Leaving  the  old  professor  there. 


From  out  the  shadows,  faces  seemed 

To  look  on  him  in  his  old  place. 
Fresh  faces  that  with  radiance  beamed — 

Radiance  of  boyish  hope  and  grace  : 
And  faces  that  had  lost  their  youth, 

Although  in  years  they  still  were  young; 
And  faces  o'er  whose  love  and  truth 

The  funeral  anthem  had  been  sung. 

"  These  are  my  boys,"  he  murmured  then  ; 

"  My  bo3^s,  as  in  the  years  long  past ; 
Though  some  are  angels,  others  men. 

Still  as  my  boys  I  hold  them  fast. 
There's  one  don't  know  his  lesson  now, 

That  one  of  me  is  making  fun 
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And  that  one's  cheating — ah  [  I  see — 
I  see  and  love  them  every  one. 

**  And  is  it,  then,,  so  long  ago 

This  cliapter  in  my  life  was  told? 
Did  all  of  them  thus  come  and  go, 

And  have  I  really  grown  so  old  ? 
No !  Here  are  my  old  pains  and  joys. 

My  book  once  more  is  in  my  hand, 
Once  more  I  hear  these  very  boys, 

And  seek  their  hearts  to  understand.'^ 


They  found  him  there,  with  open  book. 

And  eyes  closed  with  a  calm  content; 
The  same  old  sweetness  in  his  look 

There  used  to  be  when  fellows  went 
To  ask  him  questions  and  to  talk, 

When  recitations  were  all  o'er ; 
We  saw  him  in  the  college  walk 

And  in  his  former  place  no  more. 


IVHAT  IS  TEACHIXG? 


In  the  first  place,  teaching  is  not  simply  telling.  A  class  may 
be  told  a  thing  twenty  times  over,  and  yet  not  know  it.  Talking 
to  a  class  is  not  necessarily  teaching.  I  have  known  many 
teachers  who  were  brimful  of  information,  and  were  good  talkers, 
and  wdio  discoursed  to  their  classes  with  ready  utterance  a  large 
part  of  the  time  allowed  to  instruction ;  yet  an  examination  of 
their  classes  showed  little  advancement  in  knowledge. 

There  are  several  time-honored  metaphors  on  this  subject, 
which  need  to  be  received  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  if  we 
Tvould  get  at  an  exact  idea  of  what  teaching  is.  Chiseling  the 
rude  marble  into  the  finished  statue;  giving  the  impression  of 
the  seal  upon  the  soft  wax;  pouring  water  into  an  empty  vessel ; 
all  these  comparisons  lack  one  essential  element  of  likeness.  The 
mind  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  empty,  and  needs  to  be  filled.  It 
is  yielding,  and  needs  to  bo  impressed.     It  is  rude,  and  needs 
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polishing.  But  it  is  not,  like  the  marble,  the  vrax,  or  the  vessel, 
a  passing  recipient  of  external  influences.  It  is  itself  a  living 
power.  It  is  acted  upon  only  hy  stirring  up  its  own  activities. 
The  operative  upon  mind,  unlike  the  operative  upon  matter,  must 
have  the  active,  voluntary  co-operation  of  that  upon  which  he 
works.  The  teacher  is  doing  his  work,  only  so  far  as  he  ge^s 
work  from  the  scholar.  The  very  essence  and  root  of  the  w^ork 
are  in  the  scholar,  not  in  the  teacher.  No  one,  in  fact,  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  is  taught  at  all,  except  so  far  as  he  is  self-taught. 
The  teacher  may  be  useful,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  causing  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  But  the  one,  indispensable,  vital 
thing  in  all  learning:,  is  in  the  scholar  himself.  The  old  Romans, 
in  their  word  education  {educcre,  to  draw  out,)  seem  to  have  come 
nearer  to  the  true  idea  than  any  other  people  have  done.  The 
teacher  is  to  draw  out  the  resources  of  the  pupil.  Yet  even  this 
word  comes  short  of  the  exact  truth.  The  teacher  must  put  in, 
as  well  as  draw^  out.  No  process  of  mere  pumping  will  draw  out 
from  a  child's  mind  knowledge  which  is  not  there.  All  the  power 
of  the  Socratic  method,  could  it  be  applied  by  Socrates  himself, 
would  be  unavailing  to  draw  from  a  child's  m-ind,  by  mere  ques- 
tioning, a  knowledge,  for  instance,  of  chemical  affinity,  of  the  solar 
system,  of  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection. 

What,  then,  is  teaching  ? 

Teaching  is  causing  any  one  to  know.  Now  no  one  can  be 
made  to  know  a  thing  but  by  the  act  of  his  own  powers.  His 
own  senses,  his  own  memory,  his  own  powers  of  reason,  percep- 
tion, and  judgment,  must  be  exercised.  The  function  of  the 
teacher  is  to  bring  about  this  exercise  of  the  pupil's  faculties.  The 
means  to  do  this  are  infinite  in  variety.  They  should  be  varied 
according  to  the  wants  and  the  character  of  the  individual  to  be 
taught.  One  needs  to  be  told  a  thing  ;  he  learns  most  readily  by 
the  ear.  Another  needs  to  use  his  eyes  ;  he  must  see  a  thing, 
either  in  the  book  or  in  nature.  But  neither  eye  nor  ear,  nor  any 
other  sense  or  faculty,  will  avail  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
unless  the  power  of  attention  is  cultivated.  Attention,  then,  is 
the  first  act  or  power  of  the  mind  that  must  be  aroused.  It  is  the 
very  foundation  of  all  progress  in  knowledge,  and  the  means  of 
awakening  it  constitute  the  first  step  in  the  educational  art. 
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When,  by  any  means,  positive  knowledge,  facts,  are  once  in 
possession  of  the  mind,  something  must  next  bo  done  to  prevent 
their  slipping  away.  You  may  tell  a  class  the  history  of  a  certain 
event ;  or  you  may  give  them  a  description  of  a  certain  place  or 
person  ;  or  you  may  let  them  read  it;  and  you  may  secure  such 
a  degree  of  attention  that,  at  the  time  of  the  reading  or  the  deacrip- 
tion,  they  shall  have  a  fair,  intelligible  comprehension  of  what 
has  been  described  or  read.  The  facts  are,  for  the  time,  actually 
in  the  possession  of  the  mind.  Xow,  if  the  mind  was,  according 
to  the  old  notion,  merely  a  vessel  to  be  filled,  the  process  would 
be  complete.  But  mind  is  not  an  empty  vessel.  It  is  a  living 
essence,  with  powers  and  processes  of  its  ovrn.  And  experience 
shows  us,  that  in  the  case  of  a  class  of  undisciplined  pupils,  facts, 
even  when  fairly  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  mind,  often 
remain  there  about  as  long  as  the  shadow^  of  a  passing  cloud 
remains  upon  ttie  landscape,  and  make  about  as  much  impression 

The  teacher  must  seek,  then,  not  only  to  get  knowledge  into 
the  mind,  but  to  fix  it  there.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  the 
memory  must  be  strengthened.  Teaching,  then,  most  trul}',  and 
in  every  stage  of  it,  is  a  strictly  co-oparative  process.  You  cannot 
cause  any  one  to  know,  by  merely  pouring  out  stores  of  knowl- 
edge in  his  hearing,  any  more  than  you  can  make  his  bod}^  grow 
by  spreading  the  contents  of  your  market-basket  at  his  feet.  You 
must  rouse  his  power  of  attention,  that  he  may  lay  hold  of,  and 
receive,  and  make  his  own,  the  knowledge  you  offer  him.  You 
must  awaken  and  strengthen  the  pov»^er  of  memory  within  him, 
that  he  may  retain  what  he  receives,  and  thus  grow  in  knowledge, 
as  the  body  by  a  like  process  grows  in  strength  and  muscle.  In 
other  words,  learning,  so  far  as  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  growth  ;  and  teaching,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  con- 
cerned, is  doing  wdiatever  is  necessary  to  cause  that  growth. 

Let  us  proceed  a  step  farther  in  this  matter. 

One  of  the  ancients  observes  that  a  lamp  loses  none  of  its  own 
light  by  allowing  another  lamp  to  be  lit  from  it.  He  uses  the 
illustration  to  enforce  the  duty  of  liberality  in  imparting  our 
knowledge  to  others.  Knowledge,  he  says,  unlike  other  treasures; 
is  not  diminished  by  giving. 

The  illustration  fails  to  express  the  w^hole  truth.  This  impart- 
ing of  knowledge  to  others  not  only  does  not  impoverish  the 
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donor,  but  it  actually  increases  his  riches.  Doccndo  dlscimus.  By 
teaching  we  learn.  A  man  grows  in  knowledge  by  the  very  act 
of  communicating  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  order 
to  communicate  to  the  mind  of  another  a  thought  which  is  in 
our  own  mind,  we  must  give  to  the  thought  definite  shape  and 
form.  We  must  handle  it,  and  pack  it  up  for  safe  conveyance. 
Thus  the  mere  act  of  giving  a  thought  expression  in  words,  fixes 
it  more  deeply  in  our  own  minds.  Not  only  so  ;  we  can,  in  fact, 
very  rarely  be  said  to  be  in  full  possession  of  a  thought  our- 
selves, until  by  the  tongue  or  pen  we  have  communicated  it  to 
somebody  else.  The  expression  of  it,  in  some  form,  seems  neces- 
sary to  give  it,  even  in  our  own  minds,  a  definite  shape  and  a 
lasting  impression. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  be  ambitious  to  do  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing. The  measure  of  their  success,  in  their  own  eyes,  is  their 
ability  to  keep  a  continued  stream  of  talk  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  hour.  This  io,  of  course,  better  than  the  embarrassing  silence 
sometimes  seen,  where  neither  teacher  nor  scholar  has  anything 
to  say.  But  at  the  beet,  it  is  only  the  pouring  into  the  exhausted 
receiver  enacted  over  again.  \Ye  can  never  be  reminded  too  often, 
that  there  is  no  teaching  except  so  far  as  there  is  active  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  learner.  The  mind  receiving  must  repro- 
duce and  give  back  wdiat  it  gets.  This  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  making  any  knowledge  really  our  own.  The  very 
best  teaching  I  have  ever  seen,  has  been  where  the  teacher  said 
comparatively  little.  The  teacher  was  of  course  brimful  of  the 
subject.  He  could  give  the  needed  information  at  exactly  the 
right  point,  and  in  the  right  quantity.  But  for  every  word  given 
J)y  the  teacher,  there  were  many  words  of  answering  reproduction 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  Youthful  minds  under  such  tutelage 
grow  apace. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  and  difficult  achievement  in  the  educa- 
tional art,  to  get  young  persons  thus  to  bring  forth  their  thoughts 
freely  for  examination  and  correction.  A  pleasant  countenance 
and  a  gentle  manner,  inviting  and  inspiring  confidence,  have 
something  to  do  with  the  matter.  But,  whatever  the  means  for 
accomplishing  this  end,  the  end  itself  is  indispensable.  The 
scliolar's  tongue  must  be  unloosed  as  well  as  the  teacher's.  The 
scholar's  thoughts  must   be  broached  as  well  as  the  teacher's. 
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Indeed,  the  statement  needs  very  little  qualification  or  abatement, 
that  a  scholar  lias  learned  notliiiig  ironi  us  except  wliat  he  lias 
expressed  to  us  again  in  words.  The  teaclier  who  is  accustomed 
to  harangue  his  scholars  with  a  continuous  strtam  of  words,  no 
matter  how  full  of  weighty  meaning  his  words  may  be,  is  yet 
deceiving  himself,  if  he  thinks  that  his  scholars  are  materially 
benefitted  by  his  intellectual  activity,  unless  it  is  so  guided  as  to 
awaken  and  exercise  theirs.  If,  after  a  suitable  period,  he  will 
honestly  examine  his  scholars  on  the  subjects  on  \vhich  he  has 
himself  been  so  productive,  he  ,^yill  find  that  he  has  been  only 
pouring  v/ater  into  a  seive.  Teaching  can  never  be  this  one- 
sided process.  Of  all  the  things  that  we  attempt,  it  is  the  one 
most  essentially  and  necessarily  co-operative  process.  There  must 
be  the  joint  action  of  the  teacher's  mind  and  tlie  scholar's  mind. 
A  teacher  teaches  at  all,  only  so  far  as  he  causes  this  coactive 
energy  of  the  pupil's  mind. —  The  Teacher. 


THE  GERMA^^    IJXITEKSITY. 


BY    PRESIDENT    M  COSH,    OF    PRINCETON    COLLEGE. 


The  great  middle  schools  of  Germany  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Gymnasien  and  the  Real  Schule,  in  tlie  first  of  winch 
the  chief  attention  is  given  to  languages  and  literature,  and  in 
the  second  to  science  and  literature. 

I  could  not  perceive  that  the  elementary  schools  of  Prussia 
were  superior,  or  that  they  were  even  equal,  to  the  schools  of 
Ireland  and  New  England.  I  am  convinced  that  the  German 
universities,  with  great  excellences,  have  also  great  defects,  which 
we  should  take  care  not  to  transplant  in  this  country.  But  the 
Gymnasien  are  vastly  superior  to  the  corresponding  schools  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  other  nation.  In  Prussia  the  children 
enter  the  preparatory  scliools  (Vor-Schule)  at  about  six  years  of 
age,  and  continue  three  or  four  years,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten  they  enter  the  upper  schools,  either  in  the  classical  or  s^ien- 
tific  departments  (which  are  kept  too  wide  apart,)  as  their  parents 
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may  select.  The  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  Gymnasien  and 
Real  Sclrale  continues  eight  or  nine  years,  and  embraces  not  only 
the  branches  taught  in  our  academies  or  high  schools,  but  those 
taught  in  tlie  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  our  university 
courses.  Tliese  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  every  considerable 
town  and  populous  centre  in  Germany.  I  was  astonished  at  tlve 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  as  well  as  the  minutely  accurate 
character  of  the  instruction  imparted  by  a  set  of  able  and  learned 
professors  in  each  school.  In  Berlin  there  are  a  number  of  such 
scliools :  at  one  of  them  I  found  an  attendance  of  about  1,000 
learning  the  liigher  branches;  at  others  an  attendance  of  600  or 
700. 

It  is  a  m.ost  interesting  circumstance  that  similar  institutions? 
classico.i  and  scientific,  are  being  planted  all  over  the  various 
states  of  Austria,  and  on  visiting  that  country  I  found  them  in  a 
state  of  great  activity  and  well  supported.  This  is  the  peculiarity 
of  German  elucation  which  has  raised  the  people  to  their  present 
greatness,  and  which  we  would  do  well  to  study,  and  so  far  to 
copy. 

The  great  body  of  the  students  at  these  Gymnasien  do  not 
intend  to  go  on  to  the  universities  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  do, 
and  thus  feed  the  colleges.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  seen  by 
all,  and  felt  specially  by  the  students,  between  a  gymnasien  and 
the  universities.  In  the  former,  the  instruction  is  stiff,  rigid,  and 
tiniform,  and  very  much  of  a  drill  character,  being  all  the  while 
minutely  correct  and  thorough.  In  the  universities,  there  is 
little  or  no  oversight  of  the  students.  The  Professor  occupies 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  daily  in  delivering  his  lecture,  and  then 
^^alks  out  of  the  class-room,  and  the  students  never  see  him  except 
for  this  brief  space.  At  no  German  university  would  the  students 
submit  to  a  recitation  or  examination  of  any  kind. 
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JOUE&XALS  TWO  TS10rsA:^'I>  YEARS  AGO. 


The  first  Roman  journal,  over  2,000  3'ears  ago,  appeared  only 
once  a  year.  This  paper,  intended  especially  to  be  read  by  the 
public,  was  known  by  the  title  of  Aimalcs  Maximi.  The  editor  of 
this  paper  was  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  chron- 
icle all  the  important  events  of  the  year.  The  news  was  written 
on  wdiite  wooden  tablets,  and  attached  to  the  residences  of  the 
citizens.  It  must  have  been  a  very  curious  sight  to  see  the  old 
Eomans  crowding  around  these  tablets  to  ^oi  a  look  at  the  latest 
news.  But  the  thirst  after  knowledge  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
people  grew  rapidl}^  and  in  such  a  measure  that  the  government, 
the  only  issuer  of  the  journal,  found  itself  obliged  to  issue  a  daily. 

Some  of  these  journals,  2,042  years  after,  are  still  in  existence. 
The  name  of  the  journal  was  xida  Populi  EGmani  Diurna,  and  ap- 
peared daily,  either  on  tablets  hung  out  in  public,  or  the  contents 
written  with  red  chalk  on  the  walls  of  the  houses.  The  contents 
were  simple  news;  from  the  want  of  the  necessary  material,  polit- 
ical articles  were  not  to  be  had.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  Roman  government,  it  was  a  true  journal  and  intended 
as  a  reading  matter  fur  the  public,  wdiich  might  also  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  archives  of  the  State  were  carved  in  bronze 
and  inaccessible  to  the  public.  Here  is  a  verbal  translation  from 
the  oldest  journal  known,  issued  186  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ :  '^  Consul  Sicinius  was  the  acting  judge  to-day.  There 
was  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  and  the  lightning  split  an  oak  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  of  Yeli.  In  a  hostelry,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of 
Janus,  there  was  a  fight  in  which  the  landlord  was  badly  v/ounded. 
Titinus  punished  some  butchers  on  account  of  their  selling  meat 
"which  had  not  been  properly  inspected  ;  the  money  thus  paid  was 
used  to  erect  a  chapel  to  the  Goddess  Laverna.  The  broker  Ausi- 
dius  fled  from  tow^n  to-day,  taking  money  with  him,  belonging 
to  other  people  ;  he  was  caught  and  had  to  refund  the  money. 
The  brigand  Demiphon,  who  was  captured  b}^  officer  Nerva,  has 
been  crucified  to-day.  The  flotilla  from  Ostia  arrived  to-day." 
You  can  see  from  this  that  it  was  in  olden  time  pretty  much  the 
same  as  in  our  days. 

Julius  Csesar  paid  special  attention  to  journalism.  He  saw  the 
necessity  of  instructing  his  people  in  everything  occurring  in  the 
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State ;  and  Suetonius  says  that  '*  Julius  Ca:,^sar,  as  soon  as  he  liad 
entered  his  public  ottice,  caused  not  only  to  be  written,,  but  nlso 
spread  among  the  people,  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate."  This 
was  the  first  j,olitical  paper;  and  as  it  contained  news  about 
building,  births,  deaths,  executions  and  anecdotes,  it  can  be  likened 
very  much  to  our  modern  papers.  It  seems  incredible,  but  it  can 
be  proved,  that  already  in  the  olden  times  there  vrere  stenogra- 
phers who  took  down  the  speeches  m.ade  in  the  Senate  or  public. 
They  were  called  notarii ;  and  we  find  in  Suetonius,  where  Augus- 
tus is  angry  because  the  stenographers  reported  the  speech  of 
Ca?sar  for  Metellus,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  There  must 
have  been  reporters,  judging  from  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Ojelius ; 
also,  private  reporters,  v/ho  gathered  the  news  and  sent  them  by 
the  cursus  publicus,  an  institution  similar  to  our  mail,  through- 
out the  provinces. 


TOE  FABi:i.O£:iB  ^TSALTM  OF  TSiE  AX€IEXT§. 


The  moderns  who  are  shov\-ing  such  extravagant  taste  for  art 
have  by  no  means  reached  the  appreciativeness  of  the  ancients. 
Zeuxis  grew  so  rich  that  he  refused  to  sell  more  pictures,  and 
save  them  av\'av  to  cities;  and  Xicias  declined  an  offer  from  Atta- 
lus  of  £15,000  for  a  single  picture.  Apelles  received  £5,000 
for  a  portrait  of  Alexander,  and  gave  £12,500  for  each  picUire 
Protegens  had  in  his  studio.  Julius  Ccesar  gave  £20,000  tV^r  two 
pictures  of  single  figures,  one  Ajax  and  the  other  Medea  ;  and  M. 
Agrippa  paid  to  the  municipality  of  Cyzicus  £10,699  for  two  more. 
Lucius  ]\Iummius  refused  £52,000  for  a  picture  of  ''Father  Bac- 
chus," which  he  had  seized  in  Greece,  and  Tiberius  gave  60,000 
sesterces,  or  nearly  £500,000  for  a  picture  by  Parrhasius.  Cicero 
argued  that  Veri-es  had  compelled  Ileius,  a  rich  Sicilian,  to  part 
with  a  little  bronze  Cupid  by  Praxiteles  because  Verres  bought  it 
for  only  £1,663 ;  and  Xicomedes  offered  to  pay  off  the  public 
debt  of  Cnidus,  if  the  citizens  would  give  him  Praxiteles'  statue 
of  Venus  in  return,  and  was  refused  because  it  was  the  glory  of 
the  city.     "But  what  shall  we  say  of  Lollia  Paulina,  the  rival  of 
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Agrippina,  whose  dresses  alone  were  valued  at  £;332,r^ir;  ?"  Xero 
gave  £19,000,000  in  presents  only — rather  more  than  Louis  (^ua- 
torze  spent  upon  Versailles  ;  and  "  there  was  Pallas,  the  curled 
darling  and  lover  of  Agrippina,  who  was  enormousiy  rich,  and 
to  whom  Juvenal  alludes  as  a  type  of  wealthy  men.  He  loft  a 
handsome  estate  in  land — I  speak  only  of  land  now — of  some 
£2,921,875.  Then  there  vras  Seneca,  the  philosopher  and  moral- 
ist, who  always  preached  the  virtues  of  poverty  and  self-denial, 
and  the  virtues  of  Stoicism,  who  left  about  the  same  amount, 
given  to  him  in  great  part,  I  suppose,  by  Nero  ai:d  Lentulus, 
whose  real  estate  amounted  to  about  £3,229,106,  and  Isodorus,  who 
disposed  by  will  of  416  slaves,  3,600  yoke  of  oxen,  and  257,000 
other  cattle.  These  were  all  fairly  well  off,  one  might  say;  but 
apparently  Marcus  Scaurus  was  superior  to  them  all  in  wealth." 
These  fortunes  are  perfectly  possible,  if  we  recollect  that  the 
wealth  of  a  plundered  world  was  in  the  hands  of  a  jqw  Eoman 
nobles ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  all  statis- 
tics were  more  or  less  inaccurate,  that  even  now  a  popular  esti- 
mate of  a  man's  wealth  is  often  ludicrously  exaggerated,  and  that 
a  Roman  household  consisting  of  slaves,  and  food  to  a  Roman 
noble  costing  scarcely  anything,  his  surplus  could  only  be  devoted 
to  the  competition  of  luxury. — London  Spectator. 


KATIO^WI.  FOI1.7IS   OF   OKEETI^^O. 


The  general  structure  of  a  language  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  a  good  index  of  the  character  of  the  people  using  it.  To 
cite  but  two  instances  ;  the  firm,  compact,  stern  mould  in  v\diich 
a  Latin  sentence  is  cast,  seems  only  the  natural  mode  of  expres- 
sion for  those  who  so  firmly,  compactly  and  sternly  carried  their 
eagles  in  triumph  over  the  world  and  assembled  the  deities  of 
conquered  nations  in  their  own  Pantheon  ;  while  the  marvelous 
grace  and  flexibility  spread  like  a  transparent  veil  of  ravishing 
beauty  over  the  well-posed  members  of  a  Greek  sentence  could 
emanate  from  no  source  so  naturally  as  the  gay,  beauty-loving 
sons  of  the  Hellenes,  whose  conceptions  of  beauty  are  the  ideals 
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of  all  time  ;  whose  flexible  wit  needc],  as  it  created,  the  vehicle 
of  its  communication  ;  and  whose  philosophical  acumen  could 
flash  out  in  no  speech  less  capable  of  manifesting  delicate  shades 
of  thought. 

•AVhat  is  thus  true  of  language  in  general  has  a  concentrated 
truth  in  the  forms  of  speech  used  in  greetings.  Let  us  compare 
these  in  a  few  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  see  if  the  fact 
be  not  so.  We  will  begin  with  the  most  fomiliar,  as  it  is  the  best 
and  most  enduring,  type  of  the  Semitic  race — the  Hebrew.  The 
history  of  the  Jews — at  any  rate  as  it  is  set  forth  in  their  own 
sacred  books — is  pre-eminently  the  history  of  a  race  singled  out 
by  an  overruling  Power  lor  the  education  of  conscience.  .To  this 
bear  witness  the  lavN-s  of  the  Two  Tables,  and  most  of  those  other 
laws,  purely  ceremonial,  whose  apparent  triviality  in  some  par- 
ticulars is  at  any  rate  a  mode  of  symbolizing  what  was  the  main 
object  of  the  Lavrgiver — keeping  the  lieart  and  conscience  pure. 
To  this  bear  witness  the  indignant  denunciations  of  their  proph- 
ets, as  well  as  the  impassioned  pleadings  to  return  to  a  better 
mind  and  keep  the  conscience  unaccused — to  "  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.*'  To  this  bear  witrtess  the 
plaints — the  like  of  which  no  other  ancient  literature  furnishes — 
of  their  royal  Psalmist,  the  type  of  what  was  best  and  noblest  in 
his  race — plaints  which  mourned  not  so  much  outward  adversity 
or  physical  suffering:  as  the  pain  of  a  hurt  conscience,  a  realiza- 
tion of  guilt  which  threw  a  pail  over  all  else  that  was  bright — 
plaints  which,  as  that  secluded  education  in  Palistine  became 
handed  down  to  posterity  and  diffused  wherever  the  Old  Testa- 
ment found  its  way,  haye  been  adopted  by  humanity  as  the  de 
profundis  of  all  hearts  conscious  of  guilt.  And  what  was  the  He- 
brew's salutation  as  he  met  his  brother  or  his  friend  ?  "  Peace !'' 
The  inner  life  of  the  race  could  not  be  more  clearly  shown  by 
volumes. 
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A]VCIE:\'T  measure MEJkTS. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  a 
paper  on  "Ancient  Metrology,  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Conder,  v;as  read. 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Conder  indicated  the  confused  and  contradic- 
tory state  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  proceeded 
to  establish  an  absolute  metrical  base,  identifying  the  barleycorn, 
which  the  Hebrew  writers  state  to  be  the  unit  of  length  and 
weight,  with  the  long  measure  barleycorn  and  with  the  Troy 
grain.  The  grounds  of  identification  were — (1)  actual  measure- 
ment and  weight  of  full-sized  grains  of  barley  at  the  time  of  the 
harvest;  ^2)  determination  of  specific  gravity  according  to  state- 
ments made  in  Hebrew  literature;  (3)  actual  dimensions  of  ancient 
Jewish  buildings,  and  actual  weight  of  a  Babylonian  talent  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  corresponded  to  Mr.  Conder's  de- 
termination of  960,000  Troy  grains  within  one  jyer  mille.  The  re- 
markable double  division  of  the  Chaldee  metrical  system,  which 
is  both  decimal  and  duodecimal  was  then  explained,  and  shown 
to  apply  to  measures  of  lengtli,  area,  capacity,  and  vv'eight.  The 
origin  of  the  Troy  ounce,  the  diamond  carat,  the  Spanish  ducat, 
and  other  existing  divisions  is  traced  to  early  systems  employed 
by  the  Phoenician  traders. 


The  pig  was  thus  written  up  by  a  Georgia  boy,  wdiose  compo- 
sition was  published  in  his  local  paper,  the  Griffin  Aeit'.s,  and  was 
as  follows :  "  The  pig  is  about  as  big  as  a  sheep,  only  a  pig's  wool 
isn't  good  for  making  stockings  of.  Why  is  a  pig  like  a  tree? 
Because  he  roots ;  that  is  a  conundrum.  A  pig  washes  himself  in 
the  mud.  A  pig  has  four  legs,  one  under  each  corner  of  his  body. 
They  pickle  pigs'  feet,  but  not  until  after  the  pig  is  done  using 
'em.  A  pig  squeals  awful  when,  it  rains,  also  when  you  pull  its 
tail.  A  pig  has  got  a  first-rate  voice  for  squealing,  and  he  grunts 
when  he  feels  good.  You  can't  make  a  vrhistle  of  a  pig's  tail,  'cos 
its  crooked." 
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IXTERESTIXG    OFOR:TIATIOX    C0\CERM\CJ    «•  TOTE." 


Some  ten  or  twelve  months  ago,  we  mentioned  in  our  ^'Mar- 
ginalia," that  the  word  "  tote  "  was  a  good  old  English  term,  and 
was  used  by  Chaucer,  in  whose  hands  our  language  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  imposing,  harmonious  and  systematic  shape,  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  now  used  by  educated  Southerners.  An  intelli- 
gent, scholarly  gentleman  of  Tarboro  rather  questioned  the  accu- 
racy of  our  statement,  and  called  for  the  passages  in  Chaucer  in 
which  "  tote  "  occurred.  Thus  far  we  have  not  had  access  to  a 
complete  edition  of  the  great  poet,  but  we  rejoice  to  learn  from  an 
esteemed  gentleman  of  Granville  county,  that  our  statement  is 
correct.  The  following  note  was  written  by  a  well  known  farmer, 
who,  whilst  cultivating  his  broad  acres,  has^not  neglected  to  cul- 
tivate his  taste  for  letters.  A  venerable  gentleman  of  remarkable 
reading,  a  classical  scholar,  and  a  writer  of  such  excellence  that 
for  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  contributors  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Enquirer  when  edited  by  the  late  Thomas  Ritchie, 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  aided  by  him  in  our  vindication  of  the 
authority  of  a  word,  the  use  of  which  has  grown  into  desuetude 
everywhere  else  save  in  the  South,  where  many  Saxon  words — 
useful,  expressive  folk-lore  of  the  past — are  still  retained.  The 
following  is  the  note : 

To  T.  B,  Kingsbury : 

You  probably  remember  that  many  years  ago  I  furnished  you 
with  a  volume'^of  Bell's  London  Edition  of  Chaucer's  works,  in 
which  the  word  "  tote  "  is  twice  used  just  as  we  of  the  South  use 
it.  I  find  that  it  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  use  even  by 
the  Yankees,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ridicule  it.  Since  I 
first  called  your  attention  to  its  use  by  Chaucer,  I  have  seen  that 
it  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII,  of  England,  by  men  of 
the  highest  rank.  In  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  article  on  Catharine  Howard,  Chancellor  Wriothsley, 
in  a  letter,  expresses  a  w^ish  that  "every  ones  sins  could  be  totted 
on  his  own  head."  I  have  not  Miss  Strickland's  work  at  hand, 
or  I  would  give  you  the  precise  page.  A  very  little  trouble,  how- 
ever, will  enable  you  to  find  the  letter  in  wdiich  the  passage  quoted 
occurs,  which  I  expect  you  will  give  to  the  public  in  your  excel- 
lent Magazine.  W.  Y.  G. 
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AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 


A  Shokt  History  of  the  English  People.     By  J.  R,  Green, 

M.  A.  Examiner  in  the  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford,  with 
-.  Maps  and  Tables.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1875. 

In  many  particulars  this  is  an  extraordinary  book.  In  our 
critical  essay  on  Sainte-Beuve,  we  stated  with  some  fulness  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  historical  composition  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Those  of  our  readers  who  would  understand 
those  changes  are  referred  to  that  paper.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  Port 
Royal,  Macaulay,  in  his  splendid  historical  torso,  Froude,  in  his 
eloquent  historical  volumes,  and  Freeman  in  nearly  all  of  his 
works,  have  employed  very  much  the  same  method,  their  respec- 
tive works,  however,  exhibiting  their  distinctive  powers,  each 
writer  possessing  certain  gifts  in  m.ore  special  development  than 
the  others. 

In  the  admirable  work  before  us,  there  is  manifest  originality. 
It  is  true,  Knight  in  his  highly  useful,  elaborate,  and  entertain- 
ing "  Popular  History  of  England,^'  has  devoted  no  little  of  bis  eight 
large  voJumes  to  a  minute  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  at  different  periods  of  their  history,  but,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  Mr.  Green  is  the  tirst  writer  of  history  whose  plan 
is  "  to  pass  lightly  and  briefly  over  the  details  of  foreign  wars  and 
diplomacies/the  personal  adventures  of  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pomp  of  courts,  or  the  intrigues  of  favorites,  and  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  incidents  of  that  constitutional,  intellectual,  and  social 
advance  in  which  we  read  the  history  of  the  nation  itself." 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  unique  and  admirable  plan,  the  author 
deals  with  characters  that  other  historians  have  either  ignored 
altogether,  or  barely  referred  to.  It  was  the  fashion  at  one  time 
among  English  historical  writers,  to  pass  over  altogether  that 
wonderful  religious  revival  in  the  last  century  that  was  brought 
about  by  the  combined  labors  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
George  Whitfield.  Lord  Macauley,  in  one  of  his  magnificent 
essays,  was  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out  the  absurdity  and 
injustice  of  such  a  course.  Mr.  Green  appreciates  fully  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  great  and  gracious  work,  and  does  justice  to  the 
heroes  in  that  revival,  the  results  of  which  in  their  influence 
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upon  the  world,  is  secockl  only  to  the  Reformation  under  Luther 
in  the  IGth  century.  Mr.  Green  "  devotes  more?pace  to  Chaucer 
than  to  Cressy,  to  Caxton,  than  to  the  potty  strife  of  Yorkist  and 
Lancastrian  *  *  to  the  Methodist  revival  than  to  the  escape 
of  the  Young  Pretender." 

The  field  over  which  the  author  passes  is  so  vast,  extending 
through  so  many  centuries  and  embracing  so  many  events  and 
personages,  that  the  wonder  is  how  he  has  compressed  so  much 
in  one  compact  volume  of  some  eight  hundred  pages,  at  the  same 
time  making  it  so  fresh  and  enjoyable.     The  style  is  clear,  accu^ 
rate,  vigorous,  and  flexible,  and  the  narrative  throughout  is  lucid,, 
coherent,  skillful,  and  graceful.     It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  out- 
line w^ork,  but  rises  to  the  dignity  of  genuine  history.     Mr.  Green 
appears  to  have  studied   with  great  care  the  vast  material  that. 
has  been  gathered  by  historians  and  literary  men,  and  which  is; 
so  necessary  in  attempting  such  a  philosophical  work  upon  the- 
English  people.     The  list  of  authorities  which  he  prefixes  to  each, 
chapter,  shows  how  extensive  his  reading,  and  how  thoroughly 
prepared  he  was  for  his  original  undertaking.     He  seems  to  be 
familiar  with  every  writer  from  Chaucer  to  Freeman  and  Gard- 
ner, whose  productions  could  aid  him  in  the  preparaiion  of  his. 
work.     From  beginning  to  end,  it  is  a  fresh  and  striking  book,. 
and  it"  popularity  in  England  has  surpassed  anything  heretofore- 
known.     It  is  admirably  adapted  alike  to  schools,  students  of, 
history,  and  general  readers,  and  any  country  is  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing such  a  historical  composition,  which,  if  not  unqualifiedly 
perfect,  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  in  any  language.     It  bears 
throughout  the  stamp  of  great  ability,  admirable  tact  and  taste 
and  excellent  literary  skill,  and  we  commend  it  without  reserva- 
tion to  all  who  would  study  in  a  condensed  way  the  history  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  peoples.     Bear  in  mind  that  the  study  of 
more  elaborate  works  is  not  superseded.     As  long  as  great  writers^ 
are  appreciated,  Macauley,  Froude,  Stanhope,  Freeman,  Pearson,. 
Hallam  and  others,  who  have  treated  of  certain  portions  of  Eng- 
lish history  with  so  much  power,  minuteness  and  eloquence,  will 
be  read  and  studied  with  profit  and  delight ;  and  such  excellent 
works  as  Knight's  will  be  gladly  consulted  by.  those  who  would 
pursue  English  history  through  the  centuries  from  the  Roman 
conquest  until  the  present  time  ;  out  for  compact  history,  at  once- 
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complete  and  brief,  discriminative  and  just,  luminous  and  orderly, 
graphic  and  rigorous,  we  doubt  not  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Green 
will  never  be  equalled  or  supplanted,  and  will  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  his  genius,  learning,  fairness,  and  abilitv  as  a  writer. 

T.  B.  K. 

Dramas  and  Dramatic  Scenes.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Venable.  Illu3- 

trated.     Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

An  excellent  collection  of  scenes  take:,  from  well  known  plays 
^y  famous  authors.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  dramactic 
^representation,  and  are  very  enjoyable  as  literary  exercises. 
-Among  the  authors  drawn  upon  are  many  eminent  playwrights, 
of  course  the  greatest  of  all  appearing.  Shakspeare,  Wycherly, 
Farquhar,  Congreve,  Mitford,  Milman,  the  two  Colmans,  Tobin, 
Dryden,  Knowles,  Otway,  Sheridan,  Bulwer  and  Addison,  and 
•others,  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  "interesting  contents.  The 
volume  will  be  found  very  useful  in  schools,  the  selections  being 
made  with  judgment  and  taste.  We  agree  heartily  with  the 
author  in  the  opinion  "that  the  proper  acting  of  choice  plays  is 
.an  exhilarating  pastime,  at  once  innocent,  pleasant,  and  profit- 
able." There  is  no  more  enjoyable,  instructive,  and  profitable 
jeading  than  the  plays  of  the  masters.  A  correct  and  felicitous 
presentation  of  them  by  men  and  women  of  histrionic  genius 
can  not  make  them  less  engaging  or  rob  them  of  their  virtues 
and  merits.  Some  of  the  most  eff'ecting  preaching  we  have  ever 
heard  has  been  before  the  footlights,  when  some  great  performer 
was  personating  to  the  life  some  wonderful  creation  of  inspired 
^genius.  •  T.  B.  K. 


We  are  like  children  who  cry  for  the  stars.  We  learn,  sooner 
or  later,  that  we  shall  not  obtain  the  plaything,  the  tieasure,  the 
station,  the  human  affection,  but  this  knowledge  puts  no  bar  upon 
-our  infinite  longing — our  hunger  after  the  unattainable.  Forever 
;and  forever  the  stars  still  shine,  quite  out  of  reach  of  our  hands 
^and  our  cries,  but  bright  and  serene  and  glorious  as  of  old. 
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FAMIJLIAR  QL0TATI03«S. 

COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURY. 

Number  §, 

118.  "  Though  last  not  least  in  love." 

— Shahpeare^s  Julius  Cxsar. 
Note — Edmund  Spencer  before  him,  in   1595,  had  used  the 
same  words  in  Colin  Cloufs  Come  Home  Again.     Spenser's  words 
are — "  Though  last  not  least."  In  Lear,  the  line  occurs — "Though 
last  not  least  in  our  dear  love." 

119.  "  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver." 

— Fivissaii. 
Note — There  is  possibly  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  author- 
ship.    Shakspeare,  in  First  Fart  Henry  YI,  art.  1,  sec.  2,  makes 
Ailencon  say : 

"  Froissart,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred, 
During  the  time  Edward  the  Third  did  reign." 

According  to  Webster's  Dictionary  (see  "Noted  Names  in  Fic- 
tion,") the  phrase  originated  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne — Karl 
the  Great.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  probability  the  say- 
ing is  of  English  origin,  but  refers  to  two  French  paladins  of  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  Edward  Hall,  an  historian  who  lived  a 
hundred  years  before  Shakspeare,  says :  "But  to  have  a  Roland 
to  resist  an  Oliver,"  &q.  His  Chronicles  were  published  in  1548. 
Hall  got  the  idea  from  the  old  French  chronicler,  Froissart,  who 
lived  in  the  14th  century — nearly  two  hundred  years  before  he 
did. 

120.  "  The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit  drone." 

— Tennyson. 

121.  "  A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 
Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms." 

^Ibid. 

122.  "  Kind  heart's  are  more  than  coronets 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

--IMd. 
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123.  "  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good.'* 

—Ibid 

124.  "  Though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  'tis  death  to  us." 

— Rogei'  VEstrajige,  1704, 

125.  *'  Pumping  a  man." 

—  Otivay^s  Venice  Preserved, 

126.  "Smelling  of  the  lamp." 

— Plutarch, 
Note.     He  attributes  this  to  Pythias-. 

127.  "  In  the  wrong  box." 

— Fozs  3Iar(yrs. 

128.  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

—  Wordstvorth. 
Note. — Dryden  has  a  similar  sentiment — "  Men  are  but  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth." 

129.  "  And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind." 

— Goldsmiths  Deserted  Village. 

130.  "Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 

— Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

131.  "  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

—Ibid. 
Note. — Young  in  his  Night  Thoughts  borrows  this  idea — almost 
the  exact  language — ''  Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long." 

132.  "  Measures  not  men,  have  always  been  my  mark." 

—  Goldmiith's  Good  Natured  Mem. 

133.  "  That  cheer  but  not  inebriate." 

—  C&wper^s  Winter  Evening. 

134.  "  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon." 

— Ben  Jonson's  Lines  to  the  Mernary  of  Shakspeare. 

135.  "  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough." 

— Gray's  Bard. 

136.  "  How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest!" 

— Collins'  Lines  in  1746, 

137.  "  Consistency.,  a  jewel  thou  art." 

Note. — The  above,  according  to  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
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is  the  correct  reading,  and  it  is  from  an  old  Scotch  song.  But 
as  we  said  in  October  number,  it  is  a  poor  sentiment  be  its  origin 
what  it  may. 

Who  wrote  this  couplet  ? 

''  Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  had  died 

When  mind  was  pure  and  form  was  j'oung." 


IXTEKESTI^'G  READI.^CS. 


We  never  worry  over  those  capricious  little  things  known  as 
types.  Errors  will  occur  in  spite  of  printer  and  proof-rea-ler.  We 
do  not  see  our  own  contributions  until  they  have  passed  beyond 
our  control.  In  the  November  number  there  are  some  mistakes 
that  are  too  grievous  to  be  allowed  to  pass.  The  following  impor- 
tant corrections  must  be  bound  up  with  the  errors.  On  page  661 
for  "  Patonic  "  read  "  Platonic ;"  664th  page,  read  "  Robert  Edivard 
Lee."  We  have  never  written  Edmund  as  the  middle  name  of 
our  greatest  Southerner,  although  we  have  been  made  to  say  so 
several  times.  On  same  page,  for  "empires"  read  "  em.prise." 
Page  QQ'o,  6th  line  from  bottom,  read  "womanly"  for  "unmanly." 
In  4th  line  below  lead  "  characters"  for  "  character."  Next  page, 
line  1,  for  "  lives  "  read  "  Knights  ;''  in  line  2  read  "  Tancred"  for 
"  Tanord  ;"  5th  line  from  bottom,  after  "Haverlock,"  omit  "and," 
and  after  "  England  "  insert  "  and."  Two  lines  below,  for  "  com- 
binations" read  ''  combination,"  and  next  line  insert  "the  "  before 
"  humility."  Page  C69,  for  "  imagination  "  read  "'  imaginative  ;" 
672,  about  middle  of  page,  for  "  make  the  contrast  "  read  "  mark, 
&c. ;"  674,  about  middle  of  page,  omit  "  it"  in  "sent  it  home  ;" 

696,  for  ''and  was  timely"  read  "  whose  address  was  timely,  <Sic. ;" 

697,  about  middle  of  page,  omit  "a"  before  "some  suggestive, 
&c. ;"  700,  for  "  productive  "  read  "  productions."  In  "  Familiar 
Quotations,"  No.  89,  for  "  New  Temin  "  read  "'  New  Timon ;"  102, 
insert  "of"  before  "his  thoughts;"  108,  for  "Hudienas"  read 
"Hudibras;"  114,  for  "Kierarchie"  read  "Hierarchic."  There 
are  other  minor  errors  which  the  reader  can  easily  correct. 

T.  B.  K. 
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PUBLISHER'S  LAST   APPEAL— RKAD  IT. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  wanting 
in  a  proper  State  pride  ;  and  that  enterprises  intended  to  build  up 
the  State,  by  arousing  our  people  to  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
true  worth,  are  permitted  to  languish  and  die  for  the  lack  of  en- 
couragement ;  while  similar  enterprises,  in  other  States  and  sec- 
tions, are  sure  to  succeed,  and  however  much  they  may  assail 
North  Carolina,  are  certain  to  secure  a  large  support  from  the 
vepy  people  they  denounce.  More  than  two  years  ago,  confident 
that  North  Carolinians  had  been  unjust  y  assailed,  and  that  an 
earnest  effort  to  do  them  justice  would  be  properly  appreciated,  I 
commeneed  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  the  prime  object  of 
which  was  to  make  a  fair  and  impartial  record  of  my  native  State, 
and  of  her  gallant  sons, — of  the  living,  maimed  or  able-bodied,  as 
well  as  the  dead  wliose  remains  filled  every  cemetery,  reposed 
beneath  the  sod  of  almost  every  battle-ground,  or  in  the  enclosure 
of  every  hospital  and  Confederate  cemetery,  and  of  every  prison 
pen  at  the  North.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Northern  Lakes,  North  Carolinians  w^ho 
had  fought  their  last  battle,  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
The  world  knew  but  little  of  what  they  had  done.  They,  and  the 
State  that  gave  them  birth,  had  been  maligned,  or  passed  by  with 
contemptuous  silence,  in  many  of  the  so-called  histories  of  the 
period,  and  it  seemed  to  me  eminently  proper  that  some  son  of  the 
State  should  undertake  the  pious  duty  of  showing  to  the  world 
that  North  Carolinians  were  not  one  whit  behind  the  foremost  of 
of  those  who  had  shed  such  imperishable  lustre  upon  the  South. 

Under  many  discouragements,  I  persevered  in  the  publication 
of  the  paper  twelve  months,  gathering  much  valuable  informa- 
tion which  led  to  thought  and  discussion  within  the  State,  pre- 
senting an  array  of  facts  and  figures  which  demonstrated  the  high 
placs  in  the  struggle  which  belonged  to  North  Carolina,  and  to  the 
brave  men  she  had  sent  to  the  field,  and  who,  at  her  bidding, 
freely  gave  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  cause  she  had  espoused. 

I  soon  discovered  that  the  newspaper  was  not  so  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  I  had  in  view,  and  it  was  changed  to  a  Magazine — 
a  form  more  readily  kept  and  better  suited  for  binding  and  pre- 
serving.   Sixteen  months  have  passed  since  this  change  was  made, 
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I  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  every  month  rlecided 

improvements  in  the  phm  marked  out,  and  in  the  manner  of  exe- 
cuting it,  have  been  made.  In  every  respect,  except  a  pecuniary 
one,  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  has  proved  a  decided  success, 
and  to  you,  brother  North  Carolinians,  I  now  appeal  for  the  last 
time  to  come  to  the  support  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  yoiir  Magazine, 
and  you  should  sustain  it.  It  needs  material  aid,  but  it  asks  none' 
other  than  that  which  legitimately  belongs  to  it.  It  needs  a  thou- 
sand new  subscribers,  and  they  ought  to  be  obtained  before  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year — it  needs  prompt  payments  aiid 
prompt  renewals.  Give  it  but  these  evidences  of  your  apprecia- 
tion, and  I  pledge  you  renewed  efforts  to  make  the  Magazine  still 
more  worthy  of  your  confidence  and  support.  Let  the  Christmas 
greeting  and  the  wish  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year  for 
Our  Living  and  Our  Dead,  which  each  subscriber  and  reader  is 
disposed  to  extend  to  it,  be  accompanied  b}^  his  own  renewal  and 
by  the  subscription  of  his  friend.  Thus  promptly  one  slander,  at 
least,  against  the  fair  name  of  North  Carolinians  will  be  refuted, 
and  one  enterprise,  started  and  continued  to  defend  the  State  from 
unjust  aspersions,  and  to  tell  of  the  heroism  of  her  sons,  will  be 
rescued  from  that  ruin  to  wdiich  every  previous  effort  has  been 
consigned. 

Knowing  that  I  give  to  the  subscribers  of  this  Magazine  more 
than  the  full  value  of  twice  the  amount  of  money  they  pay  for  it, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  making  an  appeal  to  their  State  pride  to 
prevent  its  discontinuance  before  its  mission  shall  be  accom- 
plished, before  the  entire  record  of  the  State  shall  be  published. 
I  shall  never  make  another  appeal,  if  the  present  one  falls  on  deaf 
ears.  S.  D.  POOL,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WI§E,  &c. 


It  costs  too  much  to  keep  an  agent  travelling  from  point  to 
point  to  make  collections.  I  cannot  doit  any  longer.  Subscrip- 
tions must  be  promptly  renewed,  or  names  will  be  dropped.  I 
respectfully  refer  all  wdio  are  interested  to  the  notice  on  •2d  page 
of  cover,  above  "  Table  of  Contents." 

S.  D.  POOL. 
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A    Magaz'ne    Established   January',    1876, 

To  Gather  and  Publish  Southern  Historical  Matter. 


IHAVK  commenced  the  |.ublicati"n  ot   a  Magn/Jne  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  historical  mateiia's,  iind  to  the  vindication  of  the  people  of  tlie  States.known 
as  Confederate  in  the  late  war,  under  the  title  of  the 

BQutheriL  MmtQrmal  Mumthlj, 

The  first  number  boaritii;  date  .Fanuary  1876.  was  issued  February  8th,  and 
subsequent  numbers  will  be  ab')Ut  the  1st  of  each  succeedinrj  month. 

The  great  popularity  of  "OUR  LIVING  AND  OUR  DEAD,"  published  to  vin- 
dicate North  Carolina  and  to  gather  the  preci(»us  memorabilia  of  the  paat,  ha?5  embol- 
dened the  subscriber  to  undertake  the  publication  of  aMngazine  more  general  in  its 
character,  embracing  the  entire  record  made  by  the  8oldi<»rs  and  sailors  wh(»  fought 
under  the  "  Stars  and  Bars"  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  Magazine  will  deal  wi»h  tWe  past.  Its  mission  will  be  preservative.  Its  pur- 
pose will  not  be  to  promote  strife,  to  awaken  sectional  animositie*?,  or  to  fan  the 
flame  of  hate  ;  but  with  pious  as-iiduity  and  care  to  preserve  a  true  and  full  recor<i  oi 
the  sufFeriiiii-s  privations,  fortitude  and  heroism  <tf  the  people  of  the  South,  and  of 
their  unwaverini^  devotion  to  a  cause  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  just. 

It  will  bear  faithful  testiinon-y,  endeavoring  to  he  fair  and  just  to  both  friend  Mn<! 
foe.  In  vindicating  the  action  and  achievements  of  the  South,  no  wrong  will  be 
done  the  North.  The  truth  shall  be  so  writren  that  the  labors  of  the  historian  of  the 
war  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  From  its  pages  may  be  y:athered  such  a  correct  view 
of  the  great  strugo-le,  that  the  men  of  other  generations,  and  othe!"  countries  and  pe'>- 
ples  may  kmw  what  were  the  great  principles  at  stake  what  deeds  were  c/one.  and 
what  were  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  combatants. 

The  Magazine  will  contain  128  padres,  making  two  annual  volumes  768  pa^es  each. 
ft  wil  be  printed  on  good  paper,  with  new  type.  At  least  one-half  of  each  numiser 
willibe  devoted  to  the  historical  reco  d,  and  the  remaining  part  to  literature,  indu- 
ing stories,  essays,  poetry,  criticism,  A-c.  Its  contributors  will  be  Southern  gentle- 
men and  ladies  witii  established  reputations  in  letters. 

TERMij — §4,00  per  annum,  postage  prepaid  :  single  copies  35  cents. 

As  the  Magazine  will  certainly  appear  at  the  time  mentioned,  remittances  raav  be 
nmde  at  once  by  ail  who  desire  to  begin  with  the  first  number. 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  one  sending  us  eight  names  vvith  the  cash.  For 
$35,00  we  will  send  ten  copies;  for  ->;6.5,00  we  will  send  twenty  copies. 

Active  agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  throughout  the  entire  South. 

ADVERTISING     RATES: 


SPACE.  I    1  month. 

One  Square, !%  2  50 

One-fourth  page, i  10  (J<) 

One-half  page, |  18  00 

One  page, -...I  250<) 
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S.  D.  POOL, 

Raleigh,  M  C. 
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